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FOREWORD 


n  h  °^       "-^^  '"^^  <o  e><P'a'n  our  objective 

iJh  h  ^'"^^oV°''"''■  '"^''^"'^  °f  Language  in  Education  was 
established  m  1982  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government.  One  of  the  maS 
reasons  for  .ts  establishment  was  the  concern  of  the  Governmen  thaUhe 

SratgiTanSfd'^^^^'"^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^-^ 

to  bnt^h  rhinpL""^f  c  '  f  u''L°"  °^  '^^"S-  '^"9^^9e  teaching  refers 

ArtTJl       ?      'c^^  '^'^  "-EJ  is  in  two  languages 

Art  cles  written  in  English  have  an  abstract  in  Chinese;  articles  writtenTn 
Chinese  have  an  abstract  in  English. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  ILEJ  will  be  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on 
anguage  teaching  both  in  Hong  Kong  and  abroad.  In  particular,  we  hope 
ha.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  si  uation  of 
language  in  education  in  Hong  Kong  'uchum  ui 

En!!Ikh'LH' rh-^'"^ '°  P"^'''^  by  '^^ders  in  the  fields  of 

fi^s?  Smp  ,ho  ^"^'^  '"^'"9"  '^'"^^'"9  By  their  contributions  to  this  our 
irst  issue  they  are  expressing  their  support  for  the  goals  of  the  Institute  of 
Language  in  Education  and  we  thank  them.  '"Miiuie  oi 


I'll'"  A.  li.X  ■.'\-i^:r,,i{,;i^^'i-f<j^^-  , 
I"l  'v  i.'V' jV,  „ll  .0,  • 
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PLANNING  FOR  LANGUAGE  USE  IN  HONG  KONG 

Verner  Bickley 


'Language  planning'  has  been  justified  by  the  recognition  of  language  as 
a  societal  resource  and  defined  as  a  process  of  orderly  decision-making  to 
solve  language  problems  in  society  (Jernudd  and  Das  Gupta,  1971),  This 
definition  is  much  less  restrictive  than  that  used  by  some  linguists  who 
believe  that  the  term  should  be  confined  to  the  choice  and  standardisation  of 
linguistic  codes. 

The  broader  definition  will  serve  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  which 
offers  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  important  measures  that  have 
been  taken  in  Hong  Kong  in  planning  for  language  use  since  formal 
education  was  first  introduced, 

THE  SYSTEMATISATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  HONG  KONG  AND 
BRITAIN 

The  early  progress  of  education  in  Hong  Kong  reflected  the  expansion  and 
gradual  systematisation  of  education  in  Britain  where  it  was  sensitive  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  economic  affairs  and  owed  as  much  to  private  enterprise  as 
it  did  to  government  control. 

It  was  not  until  1833  that  the  British  Government  modified  its  non- 
interventionist  policy  in  educativ->n  and  made  its  first  grant  of  £20,000  to  be 
divided  equally  between  two  non-secular  societies,'  the  National  Society 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  order  to  supply  them  with  half 
the  cost  of  building  new  school  houses. 

This  precedent  was  followed  in  Hong  Kong  1 842,  when  the  first  Governor, 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  approved  a  request  from  the  Morrison  Education 
Society  for  a  grant  of  land  upon  which  to  build  a  school.'  In  the  following 
year,  James  Legge  re-established  in  Hong  Kong  the  Anglo-Chinese  School 
founded  originally  in  Malacca  by  the  missionary  and  East  India  Company 
translator,  Robert  Morrison.  Other  missionary-supported  schools  opened  in 
1843  and  1844  but,  m  1845,  only  the  Morrison  Anglo-Chinese  School  and 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College  remained  and  the  Morrison  School  was  obliged 
to  close  in  1849. 

In  1847,  the  period  of  tentative  State  aid  to  education  ended  in  both 
Britain  and  Hong  Kong  when  commitments  were  made  to  definite  policies  in 
educational  administration.  On  18  April  1847,  Thomas  Macaulay  summed 
up  the  position  in  Parliament.  Arguing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Government  to  provide  security  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  members 
of  the  community,  he  considered  that  a  popular  system  of  education  would 
be  the  best  means  of  achieving  this,^  Following  the  debate  and  Macaulay's 
speech,  an  education  vote  of  £100,000  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

In  August  1847,  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong's  recommendation  that 
some  assistance  should  bo  given  to  existing  schools  was  accepted  by  the 


British  Government  and  the  Governor  was  instructed  that  educational  arant<; 
could  be  given  to  a  number  of  village  schools  in  vvhich  reading  riln  and 
arithmetic  should  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  Chinese  ^ 

On  3  March  1849.  C,  B.  Hiller.  V.  Stanton  and  A.  L.  Inglis  were  able  to 
report  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  that: 

'Ninety -five  boys  are  in  course  of  education  at  the  three  schools-fortv  at 

a^'SUTnrAbrdfln'^^^'r       '''''''     ^'^^'^'^  °  ^"'^ 

at  btaniey  and  Aberdeen  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  exercise  anv  vprv 

^eaSn"bTexpec^^^^^  °^  -  ^reat  as  can  be 

Support  for  English  Language  Teaching 

inn?n*'rh  '"  ^^^^""/'^^  '^"S^^ge  in  Hong  Kong  was  first  provided  in  the 
Anglo-Chmese  College  and  in  St.  Paul  s  College,  both  of  which  were 
ounded  m  1843  to  train  ministers  for  the  London  Missionary  Sodety  and 
on  t^pTi'""  ^'T'-  '"^''^^  ^^hools  was  introduced  in  1?53 

of  the  EH^?nT'"  r °'  ■^""^"^  ^^^ge  who  became  a  member  in  that  year 
of  the  Education  Committee  established  in  1850.  In  1854  the  CommittPP 

f^rateotPdTr^"  ■  "^^'"^  '°  teach^En^i  hT  n 

L  I  ^      "-^^^^  '  suggestion  that  several  small  government  schools 
should  be  merged  into  one  larger  school  which,  under  a  European  head 
master,  could  give  English  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  The 
school  opened  in  1862  as  the  Central  School  and  FrederiS  SewaTt  wa^ 
oTscrools.°"  *°  -^"^^  °^  headmaster  ^n^tte^.TniS: 

qrowth''of"lnn  ^'T'^'"''^  ''''  ^  856  and  the  consequent 

h  i?nn    .  ,   .   ^  "^""^      ^  ''^^'"9  a  demand  was  created  fo 

bilingual  clerks,  compradores  and  interpreters  to  work  not  only  in  bisiness 
houses  in  Hong  Kong  but  also  in  the  Treaty  Ports  and  in  othe  countries 
°  h"^       ^"9"^'  School  was  valued  I  rgeirbecale 

t  could  lead  to  employment  in  commercial  situations  although  opXunit'es 
for  these  decreased  in  the  late  1860s  and  increasing  numbers  of  s  ude-^J 
began  to  leave  the  school  before  they  had  completed  the  required  udie^ 
By  1871.  however,  the  school  had  been  able  to  halt  the  rapid  turnover  and 
new  buildings  became  necessary  to  accommodate  increasing  numbers  o1 

The  1873  Code  of  Aid 

Ji^^K  education  in  Hong  Konq  was  limited 

descnberar'afd^d^lT.*""^*^^^ 

fnr  thp  i  .     ■   .      *         however.  Stewart  was  largely  responsible 

for  the  introduction  of  a  grant  code  which  extended  government  a^S  and 

r  ised* to";he'°cher  T'"  A'thougToSirns 
were  raised  to  the  scheme  because  of  its  'secularism'.^  the  Code  and  its 
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successors  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  mission  schools  and  the  eventual 
development  of  Anglo-Chinese  schools,  providing  primary  and  secondary 
education  through  the  medium  of  English. 

Committee  on  English  in  Hong  Kong 

One  of  the  sharpest  critics  of  the  grant-in-aid  scheme  and  of  the  progress  of 
the  Central  School  was  Sir  John  Pope- Hennessey,  appointed  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong  in  1877.  Following  a  visit  to  the  school  shortly  after  assuming 
office,  he  declared  himself  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  standard  of  English 
taught  and  instructed  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
language  learning  and  teaching  situation.  Before  the  report  had  been 
completed,  the  Governor  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Hong  Kong.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  teaching  of 
English  should  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  Government  and  that,  to  this 
end,  entry  requirements  in  Chinese  should  be  raised  so  that  more  time  could 
be  devoted  to  English  (five  hours  a  day  for  instruction  in  English  and  two 
and  a  half  hours  for  Chinese),  all  English  lessons  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, increased  accommodation  should  be  provided,  more  English- 
speaking  masters  should  be  appointed  and  smaller  classes  should  be 
arranged.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  English  should  be  taught 
m  all  schools  appointed  by  the  Government/* 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  of  considerable  significance 
for  the  future  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Hong  Kong,  not  only 
because  they  laid  more  emphasis  on  English  language  leaching,  but  because 
they  drew  attention  to  the  need  for  trained  teachers,  in  particular,  for  the 
village  schools,  re-named  District  Schools  in  1 882. 

The  increased  Involvement  of  Government  in  Educational  Provision 
and  Language  Planning 

After  35  years  of  gradually  increasing  participation  in  educational  provision 
for  schools,  the  government  had  now  also  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
providing  support  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers.  That  its  role  in 
language  planning  and  implementation  was  expanding  can  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Its  own  reports  and  papers  as  well  as  those  of  committees  and  com- 
missions. Several  of  the  most  significant  of  these  are  now  summarised  here. 

Teacher  Education 

Until  1 906,  following  the  practice  introduced  in  Britain  in  the  mid-  nineteenth 
century,  the  monitorial  system  and,  later,  the  pupil-teacher  system  were 
used  for  training  teachers  in  Hong  Kong.  A  year  before,  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  an 
English  schoolmaster  named  Howard  Tyte  formed  a  'Normal'  class  in  his 
school,  the  Viclona  Institution,  to  train  teachers  already  employed  in  the 
Institution  and  in  the  Methodist  Boys'  school.  The  system  was  a  distinct 
improvement  on  the  pupil-teacher  form  of  instruction  and  in  1906  the 
Director  of  Education  decided  that  it  should  [)o  introduced  in  all  the  main 
centres  in  the  Federated  Malay  Stales  and  in  Singapore. ' 
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In  the  same  year,  in  Hong  Kong,  a  Normal  class  was  started  at  Queen's 
College  (formerly  the  Central  School)  as  one  of  a  number  of  Evening 
Continuation  Classes.  By  1 91 3.  there  were  five  such  classes  in  the  Education 
Department-at  the  College,  the  Technical  Institute  (founded  in  1907)  and 
the  Behlios  Public  School. 

The  Lindsell  Teacher  Training  Committee 

^^^'^noT',^'^^^  sys'^'^  continued  in  Hong  Kong  in  one  form  or  another 
until  1 939.  In  that  year,  Northcote  Teacher  Training  College  was  opened  in 
temporary  premises,  after  the  Government  had  modified  a  recommendation 
of  the  Lmdsell  Teacher  Training  Committee  that  a  teacher  training  organisa- 
tion be  established  as  a  department  of  a  government  school. 

Formed  in  1938  to  review  and  report  on  teacher  training  systems  in 
operation  at  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  in  the  Normal  Classes  at  the 
Evening  Institute,  the  Committee  made  some  important  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  English  language  learning  and  teaching,  in  particular  that 
an  oral  test  in  English  should  be  part  of  the  annual  teacher  training  course 
examination  and  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
English  as  rT  foreign  language." 

The  Lindsell  Committee's  recommendations  lost  much  of  their  impact 
because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  Northcote  Teacher 
Training  College  did,  however,  establish  itself  and  remained  open  until 
1941.  It  re-opened  in  1946. 

Proposed  Expansion  of  Chinese-Medium  Education 

The  immediate  post-war  Report  (1946-47)  of  the  Education  Department 
dealt  mainly  with  the  devastation  caused  by  the  conflict.  One  section 
however,  had  to  do  with  future  policy  and  planning  for  education  In 
particular,  the  Report  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  the  system  of  education 
had  directed  government  aid  towards  education  in  English,  and  stated  that 
future  developments  must  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  participation  by 
government  in  the  provision  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Chinese 
The  measures  to  be  taken  to  achieve  this  proposed  expansion  of  Chinese- 
medium  education  included  increasing  the  scope  and  content  of  teacher 
training  and  giving  local  officers  opportunities  to  reach  higher  grades  in  the 
education  service.  ^ 

PLANNING  FOR  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION  1949  1984 

Substantial  changes  took  place  in  language  education  in  schools  during  the 

period  from  1949  to  1984.  s^-nuui:,  uuring  me 

from  ?nro  T"'''^'  students  enrolled  m  Hong  Kong  schools  had  risen 
■^^nnnn  rT  ^^"'1°^  "  °  (dropping  by  1  945  to  just  over  4  000)  to 
130  000.  These  students  attended,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Government 
Schools.  Grant  in-Aid  and  Subsidised  Schools  assisted  by  the  Government 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  Private  Schools  which  received  no 
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assistance.  Many  of  these  schools  offered  a  primary  as  well  as  a  secondary 
education  for  their  pupils  and  out  of  seventeen  grant  schools,  sixteen  used 
English  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

Students  attending  Government  and  Grant  secondary  schools  were  pre- 
pared for  the  Hong  Kong  School  Certificate  examination  held  annually  in 
June.  The  examination  had  been  regarded  ns  a  stepping  stone  to  University 
matriculation  but  in  1949  a  major  revision  was  carried  out  so  that  English 
was  made  the  only  compulsory  subject  and  a  number  of  new  subjects  were 
added  to  give  candidates  a  wider  choice  than  in  th^  past.  The -only 
secondary  school  which  did  not  offer  the  Hong  Kong  School  Certificate 
examination  was  the  King  George  V  school  which  was  recognised  as  an 
'approved'  school  by  the  Cambridge  University  Board  of  Examiners  and 
entered  candidates  for  the  Board's  School  Certificate. 

The  1949  Education  Department  Report  expressed  satisfaction  with  pro- 
gress in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  schools  despite  the 
problems  that  had  resulted  from  the  War.  The  standard  of  English  was  said  to 
be  rising  steadily,  with  the  greatest  improvement  taking  place  in  the  oral 
work. 

The  Fisher  Report 

In  1950,  Mr.  N.  G.  Fisher,  Chief  Education  Officer  of  Manchester.  England, 
was  invited  by  the  government  to  visit  Hong  Kong  to  examine  its  expendi- 
tures on  Education.  An  important  recommendation  in  his  report  was  that 
which  suggested  that  two  hundred  places  should  be  provided  for  student 
teachers  by  building  a  new  College.'*  As  the  result  of  this  suggestion, 
Grantham  Teacher  Training  College  was  opened  in  1951  to  tram  primary 
school  teachers  who  would  teach  through  the  medium  of  Chinese. 

The  Committee  on  Higher  Education 

The  favourable  English  language  learning  situation  noted  in  the  Education 
Department's  1949  Report  appears  to  have  changed  radically  by  1951.  In 
that  year,  a  ::ommittee  on  Higher  Education  appointed  by  the  Government 
found  that  l  iere  were  serious  weaknesses  in  English  teaching  m  the  schools. 
As  remedies,  the  Committee  suggested  that  two  kinds  of  course  for  teachers 
were  needed,  the  first  to  improve  the  teachers'  own  language  proficiency 
and  the  second  to  instruct  them  in  methodology.'" 

Reacting  to  the  Committee's  Report,  the  government  introduced  a  number 
of  measures  to  strengthen  English  teaching  and  teacher  training,  in  par- 
ticular, a  merger  of  the  Education  Department's  Syllabuses  and  Textbooks 
Committees  and  the  design  and  distriljution  of  model  syllabuses  (sen 
Bickley,  1  985.  forthcoming). 

The  Education  Commission,  1963 

In  1963,  an  Education  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  made 
recommendations  on  the  noods  of  the  territory  m  respoct  of  education,  The 
Commission  itself  did  not  comment  on  the  extent  or  (junlity  of  English 
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13  I  Schools  or  Colleges.  However,  a  Working  Part" 

established  to  consider  these  recommendations  urged  that  standards  o 
Chinese  Studies  in  Anglo-Chinese  schools  and  of  Enq  ish  Stud  es  ° 
Chinese  secondary  schools  should  be  improved,  and  endorsed  the  Com 
tSrsh^ld  br'f'Ti'^^  the  minimum  period  of  tralnmg'fo^L^dTn 
parMfrco;^^^^^    ''^'"^^^  '°  '  ^-"'Vear  course,  or  a  three-yea 

Following  the  Working  Party's  Report,  several  steps  were  taken  t 
eS  S^^^^^^^^  ^'^''"^P'^-      estabTshmlnt  of  a 

for'teaJhers  and^nrlH'    7^  ""^''^        '°  '""^^^^i^^  course 

I  I   I!       ^  ""■'''^^  language  teaching  material  for  schools."  A  Britis 
Fnal?.h'  '^^"'"^'"^  °"  agreement  under  the  "Aid  for  CommonweaU 

English  3cheme  was  made  the  Head  of  the  Centre  at  the  beginning  ofTeeS 

The  'Language  Packag*?' 
Two  decades  after  the  publication  of  the  Education  Commissions  196 
Chm.  whn  h  P'^^^     Education.  Immigran  s  fro^ 

r?niH  .  n   .i    .  '""^  "^""^  ^'""^  ^  S'^S  had  Contributed  to  th 

[TJZTonl.  ''p'  ^VStem  so  that  the  government,  a  dei  an 

private  schools  were  now  catering  for  over  1 .4  million  pupils 

for  ™  ^^uc3l*°n  had  been  made  free  and  compulsor 

ntrodu7ed  ThP '^p    V^'l  r^''''^  ^«^°"d^^V  education  wl 

and  a  'unio!  r"^' a'  ^"'^'"^^  Examination  was  abolishe 

and  a  Junior  Secondary  Assessment  System  (JSEA)  was  established  t 
allocate  students  to  subsidised  Form  IV  places  established  t 

After  the  introduction  of  nine  years'  free  schooling,  it  was  anticioated  ^ha 

gXl'?effec;  o^T"  "  °^  "^"^^^  '''''  Classes  St  ha;e 

signiTicant  effect  on  language  attainment 

o-tlkrrlV"'       ''!.'''''°"'  measures-the  so-called  'languag 

chor  ihrn  Jj'^       '°  '^''"^^^^^  °f  ^"9''^h  and  Chinese  i 

980   nd  m       i  ?c,^^^^^  approved  by  the  Governor-in-Council  in  June 

Pub^!shed^':Ntl^ber\982  ^°  ^  ^-""^ 

of  l^^hers 'anrn?^r''°"  '°  L''  '  '°  '"^^^"^^  ^'^^  competenc 
or  teachers  and  made  a  number  of  other  observations  about  lanauaae  i 
education,  for  example,  it  argued  for  a  shift  towards  the  universal  use  of  th 

eZ I  s" 'as^rfi";  fn'°""!"'  ^""^  accompanied  by  the  formaUeachmg  o 
tnglish  as  a  first  foreign  language,  believing  that  this  would  lead  nm 
gressively  to  'genuine  bilingualism' m  the  senior  secondary  yea  s  The  P^ne 
a  so  proposed  that  the  use  of  Chinese  be  encouraged  iCuqh    scheme  o 

::<T,:;olTn;;:;;rnr. °^  -^-'^  -^-^  -^-^  cheese  aT^th° 

These  observations  by  the  Visiting  Panel  were  considered  by  an  Educatio 
Commission  appointed  on  2  April  1984  to  (,)  define  overaireducationa 
"hioctives,  formulate  edticational  policy  and  r  commend  pr  oritie  S  im 
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plementation,  (6)  co-ordinate  and  monitor  the  planning  and  development 
of  education  at  all  levels;  and  (c)  initiate  education  research 

Noting  in  its  first  report  that  it  had  taken  into  account  pedagogical 
considerations  as  well  as  political,  social  and  economic  developments  the 
Commission  expressed  support  for  a  bilingual  education  policy  whilst 
agreeing  with  the  Visiting  Panel  that  Chinese  language  teaching  in  the 
schools  should  be  strengthened. 

The  Commission  referred  to  a  number  of  language  research  projects  beinq 
conducted  by  the  Education  Department  and,  on  the  assumption  that  these 
projects  would  find  that  learning  and  teaching  were  more  effective  if  carried 
out  m  the  rriother  tongue  but  that  the  consequential  loss  of  exposure  to 
English  might  result  in  a  fall  in  the  standard  of  that  language,  recommended 
that  individual  school  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  Chinese  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  whilst  also  being  given  additional  resources  to 
strengthen  English  teaching. 

The  Commission  made  a  total  of  1 3  recommendations  related  to  language 
m  education  and  also  endorsed  the  language  package  measures,  which 
included  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  Language  Foundation,  the  provision 
Of  extra  teachers  for  remedial  language  teaching,  the  revision  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  syllabuses,  the  installation  in  schools  of  wire-free 
induction  loop  systems  to  provide  pupils  with  good  models  of  pronunciation 
and  usage  the  carrying  out  of  research  projects  and  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education.'  ' 

t 

institute  of  Language  in  Education 

The  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  (ILE)  was  established  as  a  training 
and  research  institute  to  bring  about  improvements  in  .gnguage  teaming  and 
teaching,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  and 
Chinese. 

The  Institute  began  operations  in  September  1 982  in  commercial  premises 
in  Kowloon.  It  organises  refresher  courses,  seminars  and  workshops  for 
expenenced  teachers  of  Chinese  and  English,  provides  consultancy  services 
or  teachers  and  other  language  teaching  professionals  and  tests  prototype 
language  learning  and  teaching  materials. 

At  present,  the  majority  of  teachers  attending  courses  at  the  Institute  are 
pnmary  school  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese.  In  February  1985  the  first 
course  for  secondary  teachers  of  English  from  pre-vocational  schools  will  be 
conducted.  By  December  1985  over  1  300  teachers  will  have  attended 
TUll-time  refresher  courses. 

A  modest  programme  of  research  has  been  launched  and  also  a  small- 
scale  project  to  publish  teaching  materials  designed  by  course- participants 
bince  the  Institute  opened  in  September  1 982  there  have  been  five 
exhibitions  of  materials  designed  by  participants  and  these  have  been 
attended  by  over  7  000  Hong  Kong  teachers  and  other  language  teaching 
professionals.  ^ 
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In  1  982,  the  Institute  was  recognised  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  as  the 
Hong  Kong  Centre  for  courses  leading  to  the  Diploma  for  Overseas  Teachers 
of  English. 

Conclusion 

This  article  has  reviewed  briefly  the  process  of  planning  for  language  use  in 
Hong  Kong  and  linked  it  to  iho  development  of  the  education  system 

In  order  to  limit  the  scope  of  a  Directory  of  Language  Planning  Organisa- 
tions, Its  editor  began  with  an  assumption  that  there  would  exist  'language 
planning  agencies'  with  clearly  identifiable  sources  of  authorisation  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  in  the  polity,  and  with  national  terms  of 
reference  for  implementation  of  language  policy  decisions  that  originate  in 
the  national  government.'  (Rubin,  1979)  After  completing  the  first  edition 
of  her  Directory,  her  sole  remaining  criterion  was  that  there  should  be  an 
organisational  permanence  to  the  effort  to  influence  language  use  From  the 
descriptions  given  above  of  measures  taken  in  planning  for  language  use  it 
IS  clear  that  Hong  Kong  satisfies  her  remaining  cnterior^  as  well  as  the  broad 
definition  with  which  we  began. 
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'i--  f i!  Ik  'f.  Vi:  ,;,'!■  -  1-  l^'iil    ( iijl  ,„r,- )  |<-  „']i  fi'.j  f-\    Vf.  .  -ii--.  jift  .j ,  .f-i  ,  1 1  >  ^  1 1 1  iy\ \fi\  w; 

i^J  n/i  idiLl  "  f'(;i^n,fr  <  •.liiiiJii'iiMliii'j'I'  -Jc/r  <  ■)■■•;!;/,-  •  jijVf  .'i^?' .i/i-fr  -  ■>v,;,'vf,- 
.!'/>  :  ifii"i'i(|.'.KUm,.i.i..''.'l"^"  •  ifiv.'i^-WiV^i'U  /■  fT,iiiC*^i,'rifijL:  -"'l^'X' 

(i-ffHa '  mfffi.  r "cn ,;,'!■  "ii'j I, i)j';i„,i|  ■  -i^/jA .  ^\'f}Mf-]'\>\^;>\x::mn]^i!\ifi 

ir.      . 'L  ll'.i  li^l  ff;  ;  uj  r.ii- fit  .  i m   (,!:•   fii/  ii l  fr.  1 1  vfi „ft ;y  ifii  i/| i  il  iii  i&  .  fi i. 
.ifiiif^Aiv  ;,!.  (i!iilLfll}iiii'j  •■  l-fi  /;-  ifii  If;  A  il'j  •;(:■?■  •  -f^i^/iWftfi'J  ■  ,'. 

(td'j  •  fii; "I rjjii  1*1. ii^i I -  -ifi  (ffilt-  \ f  k d  ^Siflii'Vi, ■;,'!■  ■  ,',-fl;m,i,'vfi'j 
Ut.S:  •  ^l'/>'i;,;  fli,;,";itS:  -  :;':tp.,i,'i{l5iil!:  -  „fiii'.j  -  ^ifi'.jii.Vfi;;  •  m}';i>(t^f;nf^^ 

\^n€m\'im'\  •  i^AUim^vtff'iiiK  •  frn')tru..:?,HC*j. ,:iiiiifi'j^q,i) . 
'L,i/v>v  r.ii'j;f:'A!.ifiiL:  iij  /jn  i -.f^r ■;{!;•  i.'.i^d  i'iLL  i^fi'jri/i  '^j'^^j-w/ji-  •  fin-i) 

i'"r  ..'ii "  1'  1  i/i  *■  ii'j  Mi  In]  •  .IP.      ;m  il  L  Ji!i  n'j  "  1 1  X  "f  I'l  -li.  1>  iHi  \€  K-  fi!i  i-Vi  ,;,'f  |.'.;; 
fi'ji;!j*»-'  •  i'tiV4iiMv://)JUM),;/ifi'Jiji./f  •  \k^^ll:,^t■i^■;L'^>^^■iKmi,l\,\mi 
fri  I.  •  ^dH  i^<'l\-&(\'}  •    n/i- {II ft- ?:!;,■;,'!, -       -    iV; filWi  <^ 
lii)  •  m'i  iVfi'jl/liitiiJififi  •    iJHi'ji/ii It fM^  .  nHlilK;!!!)  Irf-Hs         •  \i['iUm 
itiv;>!t\'tnl\  '  liilfi'j  t  .  w.fi'.j'U  :  .i!ir,A;i:«;"i'iiYi"  •  {\:kHU<\K'Jj-\(\\  •  is;,^ 
•  n  fi'j  •■     ■  I J  ifii .    , ,  Hi     ■  {.,f,  ,|i  I.  (■>  j)i    .  <•  '|V  r,)i- d-.j  „i  j;   i;u  . 
OH „,|;  ft ••,(„•  ,<.|iy.ifi',j  .  (ff  iit  ;^  '<i,„'ii1;'i"ifi'j.iil:fr  •  t  ■)l'i2!;,;/i  f,ii  l-:>.titfi'jli!i 

•         I -.-'iimf/v iii.fr  •  fii.  fiii)K/A  -  ^^lui'Xitiiim]^^^  • 

f'yLfi'Jfll//:i;l'^*/?=;i:;-t:.';!:li'j  •  „,'!  ,  ;  ('/("(diffusion)  -  r-jftMinUTfercnco) 

-  ^'1^  (varijilion)  ^'jJli '^^  Ik  f<"[;ilf''/d  -  'Ynli'l'  i  "  li'. -l  A..;d  H' i"f '.iM  Kifij 
it:'I  :(i'j  •    ilii ifii  fi'j   iy(  t  Ji  «fi;^  -■ 


^iH  "  "^  ^  '  im  'U-4^(l"liTf.b>}  -M  i<]  I'i;  'liW.f'T  •  Ti  f,  ili  l-  'f  'l^-*  f^ril^  (i-iK 

■  t  H  /iii'^  fir 'I- VMS, •  (iybikfi  A-i'i-  ft!U<fi'Jtfii!i  °  'iii'4MH"i"rrj. 
••  .^r •;<?'!'  -.r  ik.ivs  f^j'(i;M'^-.('t'. {)■  n  ifn ii'j  /t  -  i-i  i'Vi , d'j n u-i  ■  !k  ri 

•Ivrf  1  •  -ii  ■T- ''ti  I'l-  f^r;{l^(r,JlLlfi'0fii1:i-V:"/iM''l*  •  •  ^VAWifi  : 

(•iiii  -  -  ]{iin.V(\;;V.Lt' tli"fM-ll"/iiVo.';;.i'i;ni(t(l:JAili  ■  'it 

K  -'/i  fii-  !.fr iiv.  'C  n  ij':  ■  1 1  r-  t.  •  -ii:!  >ii  '/^  ii'j  .in  -tff^-  I'-i  f  f  "'J  "  'i"' 
i!•^^ilh••d^'!^lVc^v^JliillVJll■yi„;i■'^^uV,.il!j  •  \'iim-)<'(^'d\,A¥.-i^^^imi  •  m 

JKini  M")  •  l!l!('l:''ill>ilii.V-lk:.'i  •  ('till://:  f  -  ;^:.tM,i"lfro1i!riiif''j 'tiv; f) ii'j 
•  ('{•.miniskirt  •  ft,{DnT".vK(-'):W"  (  (U(##  •  f^i '>li " .^Si  ('l^ "  :r  (i.  ff)t^iii\ 
••'|-'V.'"ii'j,e;.'i'. )  •  HiN"il".t:uU).fir"  :  -^'iiiViiT/iilU)    H.'Pfi'J {i  f4')>^^uft  •  i^r 

iti>ii"tih,;tii^r-(  (U^; ..(t)  ■  •■  1  cH'M^"  •  wi'suii-i^'bii'iR-iii^r  •  i's^iiL-t 
f-ft.'j.;.VMi!j  -   Villi  II'J  c^'i  )■■  ^fi'j •  Ik  i-L'Miii^i'^ )'  ■ 

i-:  t)>  f^r \m  ii  f'l  (ill .'Vi n"i  iiii ,:: '"i  n. n  'jc  sl^ i'fi  •  i .  n"  |"H ^''i '''J ' ' 

i,U^i'.;>lM  •  f •  ivnUi  b  ViHtlWii|i|ll  ■■  ■i^i^ri{^  'LllM  ft4<  l-./t'i'l. (1  •  'H n^r. 

•  -VCiJL  ;  lMiL.1.Uuf,'J')Jfil!illi'JM!,i;v-)|  ffi     •  (ii.^i.Wl'-lvii^^";iT, 
Hi  ■  lH'iiii^nL^ilV.v:u'ftiT:\Kllil  •  !)i;|'^#l"|iil„;i'in"  t  ili ■'"li^ili"  ■ 

:p,'  '  "..i^i.L'. t;"  ■  ■iiifuS. flit;".! Ill  •  u.iiV.i.'S  f'''''i^ri{iiiiKii'J"'J';->!fi"i'''"  • 
aiitriii'j ■/Jill! ,,..], ('i.wiMYUtnft'i'i-;  r  i2^rt\{^u  i'.iti 'i-f^'p 

iM  h  i,!,-      •  Ki;  ■^L;,l■;■^^M:rr/,iVoM■■Vl  ^;  nii  •  M\  (n 
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liUiiKu '  nruim^ii^'  ■ "  i  jiiffiij"  ■  •••',*'■■  mPrtH"  -  "'■vujis'jiitrr'?;-;  •  siwiij 
'/i d'j  iif "-"i  i'lv ;„'!  '/\~  M'i)  ■>     a  \ d'j i;-^ •  ;ii  'i--  *      //tfi  )l  -y- % ■«  ?'< 

r/  '  liii  T;ti  f<  f  /  '/1 1 1/^  n  it  ■  I :  t  I'i  f f  l!i  f'^M ^(f;  f  f  •  <r5  ^ii  niSi /K  tl  1 11.5 
Jiii f'.l=  n \'{: .•.'.'i  •  T\ "^k )]'< '4  '^i  <'ir    fli 'J I M  i'lf  f-> I '< d'J   l"l  J', ,.")       •  f 1 n ?^ yj 

\>W,MJ-;  ■  l-^^'|-''li  •  WH.'i'i^Siii'j^if,:"!  '  -'^ffiltliiikif;  -  *'i'.-J"ffll Vi'ftVIfJfi' 
IS!  •  tHftiL^iiihfr-fWd'ifr  •  IMilL'JLl  f^f  IL^'iifi'jf:^']'-  "  «■  ^> 

wi'^iiin!(ft.|iii'jv"/vr\:-  -  '^iiL^'iv; fiiKiii nifAmtH^i f^fi{];  t-miUJw'i'i»«ir"ii^ 
I'/dd'-j  ,'i',  J!i  •  i^rii^-  \ yi w  1^)  i;if  I-;,;.!)  (I'.j  )■  fi'i'-  si:  n  ii  m  •  t  Jt  ft  « 
•uii'i  Ji;i|'  fiHhiiVjif/-!;: t^n-i'^fliraii'ji'r>;!:'»;ii,A  ■  "JuvK"  - 

■  ■■  '.^  li  '  )'  f^M't !ii  ^/j  )'  "  ii"^..."] •  n  ffiii^"\ iHfiiini ifii 
-i"a:'t  ■  •  ':!iii:';;-.Vmu'',-  n-  •      •      M.ii  •  m.i"in  a  MmI  : 

'/i'IIIm"!  -ft  •  mm^(vM\\  -cli'iMii.'r  •  "\vm<^i^'^%W-]lfk 

ftv  (rri{!;- /v  I'll" -.tiiffi"  d'J  •  Hi's  111]  "ii"-.'u:  r-.nwnr"  •  iiuYr<L^d'j",n-'.?.n^"  •  l-^l 
h')Vfwa^;l■VHt^'^^^■^^,w■• ;  fi\i^  /vi'ii  xiLSd'j"  k-v.%\"  - "  ■ 

'  WiNliy />>)'lff?K"'riifil'tf.i;;"  -  "'i-ii:Lii"lli"%LXil'tHt"  "  ( 
I'li-f;'^  •  I'lil  wlSl"  -  ■  ■■•i-ilfi|'tt:i;;M'4  •  ll.fikfVn"!  •  '\'m\: 

frf-i-';-H';,:*uiii7i)fri',t<d'j  s.  Ji.if>^i')'v,i,";s-pjii-  >  )      •  i^iUi K'Sf^i 

Wl^d'jJiii    ■•  JKik  f^i^'/i/i  -  f^;Y;il)d'jiy:,i,'v,i")i|if;  •  fi- '■liil! it  friii  ^< 
'ii >il m  'R d'J  '/> ii !c  •  ?ir iVi „")  iln'  d'j  ru ftliU itii ni  {\: J!?.„-^  'l;  (1M ;,V;   ii ■  'Ulifi'j n.V 
K  r  ■  fill,',  •  '>;;■//■. II IIA.W]  11 -riM!)  fft  J.oy'll.  •  r<;  "lascM-"  i.i(lA|„"l  (  liii 'l  'Vln/i- 
li);h(  amplification  by  sliimilatcd  (Miiissioii  of  radiation  d'-jT'di'rvii^LK  )  •  W 

iMi!;ifV"'K-vr"  ( iVnTfri,."]  >  •  ,'^ri{!^i!i'.MT"-,r;f)-i"j'V."}^i,-ffr  <  nuTt-i^)  •  kw 
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Abstract 

A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  LEXICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE  IN  HONG  KONG 

In  the  light  of  the  differences  and  similarity  in  lexis  found  in  the  various 
Chinese  language  communities,  the  author  outlines  the  different  reasons  for 
which  new  words  have  been  coined  over  the  last  ten  years  both  in  mainland 
China  and  Hong  Kong.  He  suggests  a  standard  for  the  general  adoption  of 
common  words  in  various  contemporary  Chinese  language  communities.  He 
further  suggests  they  exchange  ideas  on  the  use  of  vocabulary  with  a  view 
to  achieving  harmonious  unity. 


CUdw  CIh  Shing 
lluncj  Kong  f'olytechnic 
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Abstract 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  'LOGICS'  AND 
WRITING 

The  author  points  out  that  there  are  two  essential  concerns  in  writing, 
namely,  grammnr,  i.o.,  the  rules  of  a  language,  and  logics',  i.e.  the  rules  of 
human  thinking  that  lie  behind  the  language  we  use.  This  paper  focusses  on 
the  latter  and  the  part  it  plays  in  writing.  The  shortcomings  that  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  'logics',  viz.,  (i)  obscurity,  (ii)  ambiguity,  (iii)  contradiction,  (iv) 
redundancy  and  (v)  vagueness  of  conception  and  incorrectness  of  inference 
arc  discussed  in  detail.  Concrete  examples  are  given—some  taken  from  the 
set  essays'  of  secondary  school  textbooks.  Finally  the  author  suggests  that 
we  should  train  ourselves  to  think  logically,  in  order  to  write  well  and  handle 
situations  appropriately. 

I3nrn  Stui  1  (nitig 
i  hf-  Chi!u»s(?  Univoisily  of  Ik^ncj  Kong 
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METHOD  IN  ELT  MADNESS 

Keitli  Johnson 


Language  teaching  and  language  teachers,  have  been  blessed  (or  plagued) 
by  a  multitude  of  methods:  the  direct  method,  silent  method,  listening 
method,  reading  method,  cognitive  code,  total  physical  response,  grammar- 
translation,  audio-lingual,  audio-visual,  structural,  natural  and  communica- 
tive .  .  .  etc. 

In  such  a  state  of  apparent  confusion,  Wilkins'  advice  is  reassuring  and 
sensible.  'It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  no  single  "best"  way  of  teaching  foreign 
languages  .  .  ,  What  works  is  good:  what  does  not  work  is  bad/  (Wilkins, 
1974:  1)  There  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  a  teaching  technique  which 
suits  you  and  your  students  and  is  effective  in  promoting  the  learning  aims  of 
your  programme.  Nor  is  there  any  renson  to  change  to  a  new  method  solely 
because  you  have  read  about  it  in  a  language  teaching  journal,  or  been  told 
about  it  by  a  publisher  or  an  enthusiast.  Nevertheless,  Wilkins'  position  is 
unsatisfactory  in  many  ways,  it  does  not  help  us  to  understand  why  certain 
methods  work  and  others  do  not.  It  does  not  help  us  to  predict  whether  a 
method  is  likely  to  work,  or  help  us  to  see  how  an  effective  method  might 
be  made  even  more  effective.  It  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of  trial  and  error. 

The  confusion  in  EFL/ESL  nethodology  is  not  (fortunately)  as  great  as 
it  appears.  To  a  considerable  extent  differences  between  methods,  and 
changes  in  methodological  approach  which  take  place  over  time,  result  from 
four  major  factors.  These  factors  are  discussed  and  illustrated  below  to 
provide  an  initial  framework  at  least  for  understanding"  the  differences 
between  various  methods,  past  and  present,  and  for  determining  the 
potential  value  for  you  and  your  students  of  new  ones  which,  inevitably, 
will  be  proposed  in  years  to  come. 

The  four  factors  are  (1)  The  aims  of  the  learner  (e.g.  level  and  type  of 
proficiency  required)  (2)  The  conditions  of  learning  (e,g.  class  size,  length 
and  intensity  of  learning  programme;  the  characteristics  of  the  learner,  the 
teacher,  and  the  teaching  and  learning  situation)  (3)  Theories  of  language 
(4)  Theories  of  language  learning.  (1 )  and  (2)  may  be  regarded  as  pragmatic 
factors.  Factors  (3)  and  (4)  are  less  tangible,  but  no  less  real  in  their  effects 
upon  methods,  since  the  ways  in  which  teaching  and  learning  experience 
are  structured  depend  crucially  upon  answers  to  the  questions:  What  is 
language  and  how  is  it  learned? 

The  four  factors  are  illustrated  and  discussed  in  terms  of  three  method 
'headings':  Grammar-translation,  audio-lingual,  and  communicative.  These 
were  chosen  because  they  illustrate  major  historical  developments  in  lan- 
guage teaching. 

Figure  I  (below)  sums  up  some  of  the  major  differences  between  these 
methods.  The  characteristics  of  the  Communicntivo  method  represent  more 
what  the  method  is  aiming  for  than  what  has  been  achieved.  In  practice 


most  modern  EFL/ESL  classrooms  adopt  some  compromise  between  the 
communicative  and  audio-lingual  approaches. 
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The  Grammar-Translation  Method 

This  method  has  a  long  history.  It  involves,  essentially,  learning  the 
vocabulary  and  structures  of  a  language  and  then  applying  them  to  the  task 
of  translation.  It  has  its  origins  in  the  'dark  ages'  in  Europe  when  the  Roman 
empire  had  disintegrated.  Latin  was  a  'dead'  language  (no  native  speakers) 
and  the  continuity  of  Western  civilisation  depended,  literally,  upon  a  few 
Latin  texts  and  the  few  monks  who  devoted  iheir  lives  to  copying  these  texts 
and  teaching  others  to  read  them.  For  1  000  years  after  the  fall  of  Rome; 
Latin  was  the  language  of  European  scholarship,  and  the  mark  of  an 
educated  person  was  the  ability  to  read,  and  to  some  extent  write.  Latin, 

The  original  aim  was  to  provide  access  to  classical  texts  and  to  allow 
scholars  vvith  different  mother  tongues  to  write  to  and  for  each  other.  As  the 
modern'  Western  European  languages  developed  and  gained  in  status,  the 
influence  of  Latin  declined.  The  educated  English  person  was  by  then 
expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian  literature,  but  the 
metliod  of  teaching  remained  the  same:  grammar-translation.  Those  who 
wished  to  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  employed  a  native  speaker  as 
tutor,  or  travelled  to  the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken. 

The  definitive  grammars  of  Latin  were  wtitten  in  the  3rd  tind  4th  centuries 
A  D  .  when  Latin  was  still  a  spoken  language,  and  the  lingu<i  franca  of  a 
huge  empire.  For  European  scholars,  these  grammars  necessarily  became  the 
oniy  autlioritntive  source  of  information  about  what  was  'correct'  and  what 
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was  not.  Further,  because  of  the  prestige  and  historical  importance  of  the 
language,  Latin  was  seen  as  the  'perfect'  language,  and  its  grammar  as  the 
model  for  all  other  languages.  As  a  result,  linguistic  descriptions  of  modern 
European  languages,  were  heavily  influenced  even  into  the  20th  century  by 
the  attempt  to  impose  conformity  with  the  grammatical  system  of  Latin,  and 
by  the  belief  that  the  grammar  book,  rather  than  the  actual  users  of  a 
language,  should  determine  acceptable  standards  of  use.  Language  teachers 
generally  lacked  oral  fluency  and  made  little  attempt  to  achieve  it,  as  their 
major  aim  was  to  initiate  their  students  into  the  rich  heritage  of  the  literatures 
of  the  major  European  languages.  The  mother  tongue  was  the  medium  used 
to  teach  the  rules  of  the  target  language  and  to  talk  about  the  literature. 

Students  who  studied  by  means  of  these  'classical'  methods  came 
typically  from  a  wealthy  and  leisured  intellectual  elite  in  a  population  which 
was  largely  uneducated  and  illiterate.  The  movement  towards  universal 
education  and  a  need  for  people  who  could  actively  use  foreign  languages 
for  personal  and  professional  reasons  made  the  grammar-translation 
approach  Increasingly  inappropriate  in  the  20th  century.  Developments  in 
the  linguistic  sciences  and  in  the  psychology  of  learning  also  revealed  many 
inadequacies  and  limitations,  particularly  in  iis  rule-dominated,  deductive, 
learning  approach.  The  grammar-translation  method  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  classrooms  where  English  is  the  mother  tongue,  and  with  it 
the  notion  that  the  literary  cultural  heritage  of  Europe  should  hold  a  central 
position  in  Western  education. 

The  Audio-Lingual  Method 

World  War  II  was  the  catalyst  in  exposing  the  limitations  of  the  grammar- 
translation  method.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  U.S.A.  where  involve- 
ment in  the  Pacific  area  revealed  the  need  for  fluent  speakers  of  literally 
hundreds  of  languages  many  of  which  had  no  written  grammars  or  diction- 
aries, and  in  some  cases  no  written  form  of  the  language  at  all.  For  the  first 
time,  the  resources  of  modern  linguistic  science,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional 
Latin -based  approach,  were  brought  to  bear  on  language  teaching  problems. 

Modern  linguistics  developed  out  of  the  attempts  by  anthropologists  to 
study  languages  as  they  were  actually  spoken,  rather  than  as  they  in  some 
sense  ought  to  be.  The  approach  was  descriptive,  not  prescriptive.  At  the 
same  time,  developments  in  psychology  had  revolutionised  approaches  to 
learning.  The  Behaviourists  were  particularly  influential  with  their  theories  of 
operant  conditioning  derived  from  experiments  with  animals.  These  theories 
emphasised  learning  through  experience,  and  led  to  methods  which  emphasised 
practising  target  language  behaviour  until  responses  became  automatic.  The 
combination  of  structural  linguistics  and  behavioural  psychology  produced 
the  'pattern  drills'  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  audio-lingual  method. 

Initially  this  method  was  spectacularly  successful  in  producing  fluent, 
effective  language  users.  In  part  the  success  was  comparative.  Any  approach 
which  involved  the  use  of  the  target  language  rather  than  the  mother  tongue 
would  be  more  effective  in  this  regard  than  the  grammar-translation  method. 
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But  secondly,  the  learners  were  specially  selected  and  highly  motivated. 
They  needed  to  master  the  target  language  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  their 
time  and  energy,  forty  and  more  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  and  all 
possible  learr.ing  resources  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  task,  including  the 
use  of  native  speaker  informants,  often  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

Later,  when  the  behavioural  and  structural  aspects  of  the  audio-lingual 
method  were  adopted  widely  throughout  the  education  system  in  U.S.A.. 
and  unprecedented  numbers  of  teachers  and  students  were  involved  in 
foreign  language  learning,  the  picture  changed.  What  had  been  achieved 
through  full-time  intensive  study  could  not  be  achieved  in  four  or  five 
classroom  periods  per  week.  Teaching  techniques  which  had  been  effective 
with  mature  students  who  had  a  strong  sense  of  purpose  were  found  by  the 
average  school  boy  and  girl  to  be  boring.  The  numbers  enrolling  in  foreign 
language  classes  declined  dramatically,  and  disillusionment  with  the  audio- 
lingual  method  set  in. 

In  Europe,  techniques  based  upon  the  use  of  the  target  language  (Direct 
Method)  had  been  used  widely  in  language  schools  since  the  late  19th 
century.  The  impact  of  these  methods  upon  school  systems  was  more  gradual, 
and  the  teaching  techniques  employed  were  less  extreme  (i.e..  less  rigorous 
in  their  application  of  behaviourist  learning  theory)  but  the  outcome  was  no 
less  depressing.  As  in  the  U.S.A.,  language  teaching  classes  were  failing  to 
achieve  acceptable  levels  of  performance,  students  found  the  classes  boring, 
and  the  numbers  of  students  enrolling  for  foreign  language  classes  declined. 

Communicative  Approach 

There  is  no  communicative  method  as  such,  rather  there  are  a  number  of 
principles  which  can  be  linked  together  on  the  basis  of  a  common  theoretical 
framework.  In  other  respects  communicative  'methods'  may  be  very  different 
from  each  other,  depending  upon  aims  and  conditions.  The  common  basis 
lies  in  developments  in  sociolinguistics  and  psycholinguistics.  Aims  are  no 
longer  predetermined;  they  are  derived  from  an  evaluation  of  learner  needs 
and  may  therefore  vary  considerably.  In  terms  of  theories  of  language  and 
language  learning,  however,  there  is  a  general  consensus.  Firstly,  a  purely 
grammatical  approach  to  language  is  inadequate  and  inappropriate  for 
language  learning  programmes.  We  must  take  account  of  the  purposes  for 
which  language  is  used  in  society.  Secondly,  the  general  learning  theories 
derived  by  Behaviourists  from  studies  of  animals  are  seen  to  be  inadequate 
when  dealing  with  language,  precisely  the  characteristic  which  differentiates 
human  beings  from  other  species.  Communicative  teaching  derives  its 
inspiration  primarily  from  psycholinguistic  studies  of  first  and  second 
language  acquisition.  These  studies  have  shown  the  importance  above  all 
lilse  of  the  active  involvement  of  the  learner  in  meaningful  and  purposeful 
language  use.  Thus  the  communicative  approach  has  reinforced  in  language 
teaching  the  general  movement  in  education  from  'teacher-centred'  to 
'learner-centred'  pedagogy. 
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The  assumptions  underlying  the  communicative  approach  seem  sound, 
and  the  steps  advocated  are  desirable  and  should  be  effective  in  motivating 
the  language  learner  and  facilitating  language  learning.  However,  in  practical 
terms  there  has  been  more  exhortation  than  implementation,  and  communi- 
cative 'ideals'  seem  easier  to  illustrate  through  particular  learning  activities 
than  hrough  teaching  and  learning  programmes  as  a  whole.  The  difficulties 
relate  primarily  to  establishing  principled  means  of  structuring  and  grading 
the  content  of  a  communicative  programme,  particularly  for  the  early  stages 
of  language  learning,  where  these  requirements  may  be  most  important. 

Sunnnnary  and  Conclusions 

Despite  the  appearance  of  confusion,  and  even  of  circularity  in  develop- 
ments in  language  teaching  methodology,  there  has  in  fact  been  progress. 
We  realise  now  that  there  may  be  many  reasons  for  learning  a  second 
language,  and  that  the  planning  and  teaching  of  language  programmes  must 
take  account  of  these  reasons.  Methods  must  be  suited  to  learners  not 
learners  to  methods.  Developments  in  the  linguistic  sciences,  linguistics, 
sociolinguistics  and  psycholinguistics,  have  established  a  firm  theoretical 
foundation  for  the  development  of  language  teaching  methods  and  have 
given  us  clear  insights  into  the  kinds  of  language  use  which  are  most  likely 
to  promote  language  learning.  Thus  we  can  now  build  more  effectively  upon 
the  earlier  realisation  that  to  master  a  language,  that  language  must  be  used 
and  not  merely  talked  about. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  problems  are  about  to  be  solved?  Unfortunately 
not.  In  many  respects  our  problems  remain  exactly  what  they  have  always 
been.  The  prerequisites  for  successful  second  language  learning  are  strong 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  and  sufficient  exposure  to  the  language 
in  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  simulate  in  the  classroom  the  conditions  of  'natural' 
language  acquisition  (though  the  communicative  approach  comes  closer  than 
previous  attempts);  nor  is  it  the  case  that  all  second  and  foreign  language 
learners  are  highly  motivated.  Many  are  learning  a  second  language  because 
the  education  system  or  society  requires  it  of  them.  No  'method'  can  overcome 
apathy  in  the  learner,  but  again,  the  communicative  approach,  by  emphasising 
learner  activity  and  purposeful  communication  in  the  target  language,  appears 
to  offer  the  best  hope  to  language  teachers  of  overcoming  such  apathy. 

Ultimately,  mastery  of  a  second  language,  even  the  rather  limited  mastery 
which  may  be  all  that  is  possible  under  normal  classroom  conditions,  can 
only  be  achieved  through  concentrated  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Regardless  of  the  method,  this  fact  remains  and  will  remain  unalterable,  and 
teachers  must  not  attempt  to  disguise  this  fact,  either  from  themselves  or 
from  their  students. 
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Abstract 


ON  THE  FLEXIBILITY  OF  CHINESE  WORD-FORMS 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  RULES  FOR  THE  MATCHING 
OF  WORDS 


Chinese  words  (|S|p])  are  basically  monosyllablic.  Confusion  often  arises  in 
the  spoken  mode,  however,  because  of  the  large  number  of  homophonous 
forms.  Therefore,  in  speech  most  of  these  monosyllabic  words  are  grouped 
into  bisyllabic  or  polysyllabic  combinations  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and 
confusion.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  written  and  spoken 
Chinese  in  that  the  former  makes  use  of  a  large  number  of  monosyllabic 
words  while  the  latter  adopts  bisyllabic  or  polysyllabic  forms. 

Bisyllabic  grouping  combinations  are  formed  by  two  monosyllabic  words 
of  similar  meaning,  the  addition  being  before  or  after  the  root  word,  e.g.,  the 
word  'rich'  (  ^  fu)  is  added  after  'abundant'  ( ^  feng).  The  added  word 
supplements  the  meaning  of  the  root  worri  and  is  not  indispensable.  Chinese 
word-forms  are  thus  highly  flexible  becjuse  of  this  possibility  of  expansion 
from  monosyllabic  to  bisyllabic  and  polysyllabic  forms,,  or  vice  versa. 

Suitable  matching  of  words  affects  the  rhythm  of  the  Chinese  language.  In 
most  cases,  words  with  the  same  number  of  syllables  go  with  each  other  to 
produce  a  pleasing  rhythm  which  contributes  to  the  fluency  of  a  piece  of 
writing. 


Lee  Kar  Shui 
University  of  Hong  Kong 
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LEARNING  GRAMMAR 

William  T.  Littlewood 


AnTssue  which  is  constantly  revisited  in  discussions  about  language, 
teaching  is  the  treatment  that  should  be  given  to  grammar  in  the  classroom^ 
ndeed  ' intense  feelings  are  often  aroused  amongst  practmoners  and 
theorists  when  they  express  their  diverse  opinions  about  how 't  should  be 
presented  how  much  should  be  taught,  what  terminology  should  be  used, 
whether  il  should  be  taught  overtly  at  all,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 

^"over"the  past  ten  years,  however,  grammatical  aspects  of  language  seem 
,0  have  figured  less  prominently  in  our  discussions.  Interest  has  shifted  on 
to  functional  aspects  and  more  attention  has  been  given     P^°b^"^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
ciated  for  example,  with  teaching  particular  communicative  func^ons  or 
enabling  learners  to  develop  effective  communication  strategies.  Courses 
have  been  designed  around  categories  of  meaning,  such  as  unctions  o 
notions  and  teachers  have  often  been  encouraged  to  teach  the  language  for 
exoressing  important  functions  with  as  little  emphasis  as  possible  on  its 
Jammaticai  structure.  In  discussing  methodology,  there  has  been  ^  marked 
shift  of  attention  towards  activities  which  are  communicative  ,  '"  the  sense 
that  the  learners'  purpose  is  to  convey  or  understand  meanings  rather  than  o 
oractise  patterns  of  language.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  the  conclu  on  n 
fact,  that  grammar  is  a  much  less  important  phenomenon  than  we  used  to 

^^a^a^ly  this  emphasis  on  language  in  use  is  to  be  welcomed,  since  it 
reflects  a  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  adapt  language  teaching  to  the  coni- 
municative  goals  and  needs  of  the  learners.  What  this  emphasis  should  nm 
lead  us  to  forget,  however,  is  that  communicative  language  use  is  only 
possible,  now  as  before,  by  virtue  of  the  grammatical  system  and  its  creative 
potential  One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  language  is  that  it  enables 
spSers  to  create  new  utterances,  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  set  of  grammatical 
rules,  to  fulfil  unpredicted  communicative  needs.  Similarly,  it  >s  only  because 
two  speakers  of  a  language  share  the  same  system  of  ^'f  Jhat  they  can 
Interpret  what  the  other  is  saying.  Grammar  is  a  central  fact  of  l^anguage 
use  and  must,  therefore,  remain  a  central  concern  in  discussions  about  how 
languages  should  be  taught  and  learnt. 

This  does  not  mean  reverting  to  the  kind  of  grammar-based  approach  tha 
neglects  all  other  aspects  of  language.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  must 
carefully  consider  not  only  functional  aspects  of  language  learning,  but  also 
grammatical  aspects,  in  attempting  to  elaborate  a  '^°"^"^7'^^^^^^^PP^°^P^^ 
in  this  article,  then,  1  propose  to  consider  some  aspects  of  gramma  -learning 
as  they  now  appear  in  the  light  of  the  various  new  insights  which  h  ve 
emerged  over  the  past  decade.  Naturally,  the  topic  is  so  vast  that  the 
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discussion  must  be  limited  in  scope.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  focus  in 
particular  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  grammar  in  the  classroom,  rather 
than  on  problems  of  syllabus  design.  First,  I  will  look  at  two  kinds  of 
'learning'  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish,  i  will  then  consider  two  senses 
in  which  the  term  'grammar'  can  be  understood.  This  will  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  four  approaches  which  teachers  may  take  to  the  development 
of  grammatical  competence  in  the  classroom.  The  four  approaches  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  and  a  teacher  may  include  ail  of  them  in  his  or  her  overall 
repertoire. 

Learning 

An  important  distinction  has  long  been  made  in  learning  psychology 
between  conscious,  controlled  learning,  which  is  often  the  focus  of  de- 
liberate instruction,  and  subconscious,  sponianeous  learning,  which  occurs 
as  a  by-product  of  some  other  activity.  Thus,  there  are  many  abstract 
scientific  concepts  that  a  child  only  learns  through  instruction  at  school,  but 
^  multitude  of  other  basic  concepts  about  the  world  are  acquired  without 
conscious  thought,  as  a  result  of  experience  in  everyday  situations.  In 
language  learning,  this  distinction  is  of  considerable  significance.  Tradi- 
tionally, second  languages  have  been  taught  in  schools  through  deliberate 
instruction  in  which  a  teacher  focusses  on  relevant  features  of  the  language 
and  attempts  to  control  the  steps  by  which  learners  master  them.  Outside 
schools,  however,  we  see  models  of  a  very  different  kind  of  language 
learning:  languages  are  learnt  spontaneously  (e.g.,  by  children  or  im- 
migrants) as  a  result  of  engaging  in  situations  where  communication  has  to 
take  place. 

Harold  Palmer  recognised  the  importance  of  these  two  kinds  of  language 
learning  in  1922,  when  he  emphasised  that  we  learn  both  through  our 
'studial'  capacities  and  through  our  'spontaneous'  capacities.  In  recent 
years,  the  distinction  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  discussion,  partly  as  a 
result  of  studies  which  have  examined  how  people  learn  in  natural  settings 
(see  e.g..  Dulay,  Burt,  Krashen,  1982;  Littlewood,  1984).  In  order  to 
emphasise  the  distinction,  many  writers  now  reserve  the  term  'learning'  for 
conscious  learning  and  use  the  term  'acquisition'  for  spontaneous,  natural 
learning  processes. 

When  we  talk  of  'learning  grammar',  then,  we  need  to  keep  these 
differences  clearly  in  mind.  At  the  one  extremo,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  learning  grammar  (e.g.,  sentence  patterns  or  verb  forms)  by  focussing 
conscious  attention  on  it.  We  are  aware,  too,  of  the  difficulties  that  many 
learners  have  in  grasping,  remembering  and  applying  rules  which  are 
presented  to  them  as  abstract  principles,  even  v\*hen  these  principles  are 
illustrated  by  copious  examples.  The  faculties  required  for  this  kind  of 
grammar-learning  may  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  required  for,  say,  the 
learning  of  mathematical  formulae,  than  to  the  other  kind  of  learning 
(through  spontaneous  processes)  mentioned  above  (cf.  Genesee,  1976). 
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It  is  this  second  kind  of  learning  ('acquisition')  that  we  do  not  always 
think  of  immediately  when  we  talk  of  'learning  grammar',  but  which  we  must 
include  as  an  important  part  of  our  conceptual  framework  when  discussing 
the  place  of  grammar-learning  in  second  language  teaching.  This  kind  of 
learning  proceeds  through  subconscious  strategies  such  as  generalisation  of 
rules  or  transfer  of  rules  from  the  mother  tongue  (cf .  Littlewood,  1 984,  for  a 
survey  of  research  in  this  area).  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  it  results 
in  a  large  number  of  rules  which  wDuid  be  classified  as  'wrong'  according  to 
the  native  speakers'  system  but  wh»ch  gradually  become  adjusted  and 
refined  in  the  light  of  further  experience  (perhaps,  too,  in  the  light  of  the  first, 
conscious  kind  of  learning). 

There  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  about  how  the  two  kinds  of  learning 
relate  to  each  other  inside  the  learner's  mind  and  how  a  teacher  should  best 
integrate  'learning'  and  'acquisition'  opportunities  within  a  course.  Some 
argue  that  it  is  only  what  learners  have  'acquired'  that  becomes  part  of  their 
internal  system  which  is  used  for  communication.  This  has  led  to  experi- 
mental approaches  such  as  the  Natural  Approach  of  Krashen  and  Terrell 
(1983)  or  Communicational  Language  Teaching  as  devised  by  Prabhu  in 
Bangalore  (described  in  Johnson,  1982;  and  Brumfit,  1984).  Others,  while 
agreeing  that  spontaneous  communication  depends  on  rules  which  learners 
have  internalised  at  a  deep,  subconscious  level,  believe  that  conscious 
learning  can  be  the  first  stage  in  an  internalisation  process  that  proceeds 
through  practice  activities  of  varying  degress  of  creativity  (cf.  Littlewood, 
1 981 ;  Rivers,  1 981 ).  We  should  also  note  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  learning  is  less  clear-cut  than  the  'learning/acquisition' 
dichotomy  would  seem  to  suggest,  since  learning  may  take  place  with 
consciousness  of  varying  degress.  Most  psychological  evidence  suggests,  in 
fact,  that  consciously  and  subconsciously  learned  material  mingle  and 
influence  each  other  in  the  human  mind  (see  for  example  Rivers,  1980),  in 
which  case  second-language  teachers  can  justifiably  aim  to  integrate 
conscious  and  subconscious  learning  experiences  within  their  courses. 

Grammar 

Like  'learning',  'grammar'  can  refer  to  more  than  one  kind  of  phenomenon. 
Two  are  particularly  important  for  the  present  discussion. 

In  what  is  probably  its  most  commonly  used  sense,  the  grammar  of  a 
language  is  the  descriptive  analysis  of  the  various  parts  of  its  system,  as 
contained  in  so-called  'grammar  books'  or  in  sections  of  textbooks.  In  this 
sense,  we  can  claim  that  many  people  know  'little  or  no  grammar',  meaning 
that  they  have  never  been  taught  to  analyse  consciously  how  their  language 
works.  In  this  sense,  too,  we  can  argue  about  whether  the  teaching  of 
'grammar'  has  any  contribution  to  make  to  the  contribution  of  communica- 
tion skills. 

In  the  second  sense  of  the  term,  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  the  system 
of  rules  which  underlies  it  and  which  every  native  speaker  internalises.  If  a 
person  does  not  'know'  the  rules  in  an  intuitive,  subconscious  way.  he  or  she 
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cannot  produce  new  utterances  to  express  meanings  or  make  sense  of  the 
utterances  produced  by  others.  In  this  sense,  then,  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
say  that  some  speakers  'know  no  grammar'  or  that  grammar  is  not  a 
necessary  component  of  a  second  language  course:  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  however  limited  or  faulty,  is  the  essential  condition  for  using  the 
language  in  order  to  communicate. 

In  the  second  sense,  it  is  common  to  talk  of  language  learners  as 
possessing  their  own  idiosyncratic  grammar  (or  'interlanguage'),  which  is 
simplified  by  comparison  with  the  adult  native  speaker  system.  This  grammar 
may  generate  utterances  such  as  'i  no  want  it'  which,  though  obviously 
incorrect  in  terms  of  our  first  sense  of  grammar,  wou(  not  necessarily  be 
called  incorrect  in  terms  of  our  second  sense:  it  is  simply  a  fact  that,  at  certain 
stages  of  development,  learners'  internal  grammars  contain  rules  that 
produce  utterances  like  this.  Naturally,  we  hope  that  the  development  will 
continue  until  the  learner's  internal  rule  coincides  with  that  of  the  native 
speaker. 

In  general,  when  grammar  is  used  in  the  first  sense  (i.e.,  to  mean  a 
descriptive  analysis),  learning  it  would  entail  mostly  processes  of  the 
conscious,  deliberate  kind.  When  grammar  is  used  in  the  second  sense  (i.e., 
to  mean  an  internalised  system  of  rules),  learning  of  the  second  kind 
('acquisition')  would  be  involved.  The  position  is  complex,  however,  since 
many  learning  activities  (e.g.,  drills  or  question-and-answer  activity)  are 
organised  explicitly  around  a  pattern  derived  from  the  grammar  (in  the  first 
sense)  but  are  intended  to  induce  learners  to  incorporate  this  rule  into  their 
own  grammar  (in  the  second  sense)  at  the  deep,  subconscious  level.  In  this 
process  there  seems  to  be  a  subtle  interplay  between  different  kinds  of 
'learning'  and  different  senses  of  'grammar'. 

This  last  point  brings  us  back  to  the  controversy  that  I  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  section:  to  what  extent  can  teaching  activities  enable 
consciously  learned  grammar  to  become  part  of  the  learner's  own  sub- 
conscious grammatical  system?  The  answer  depends  not  only  (as  mentioned 
earlier)  on  the  relationship  between  'learning'  and  'acquisition',  but  also  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  kinds  of  'grammar'  are  related  to  each  other. 
Prabhu  maintains,  for  example,  in  his  rationale  for  the  Bangalore  project, 
that  the  way  linguists  analyse  and  organise  a  language  in  grammar-books 
may  be  so  different  from  the  way  learners  need  to  grasp  it  and  organise  it  in 
their  minds  that  our  attempts  to  sequence  it  or  teach  it  deliberately  are  just  as 
likely  to  do  harm  as  to  do  good.  We  should  therefore  allow  them  complete 
freedom  to  organise  the  language  themselves  through  their  own  natural 
learning  capacities.  Most  teachers  and  methodologists  would  not  accept 
this  claim  in  its  entirely  but  would  agree,  nonetheless,  that  it  is  important  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  (e.g.,  through  communicative  activity  and 
exposure  to  meaningful  language)  for  learners  to  organise  their  own  internal 
grammar  of  the  language. 
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Approaches  to  learning  grammar  in  the  classroom 

With  these  various  distinctions  in  mind,  we  can  now  look  at  four  approaches 
which  teachers  often  take  to  the  learning  of  grammar  in  the  classroom.  The 
first  two  have  been  with  us  for  many  decades,  while  the  second  two  have 
become  established  in  the  context  of  the  'communicative'  approach.  They 
do  not  exclude  each  other  and  may  be  used  by  the  same  teacher  at  different 
times,  even  within  the  same  lesson. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  following  notation  for  the  notions 
discussed  so  far  (remembering,  however,  that  such  clear  divisions  cannot  be 
made  in  practice): 

Learning  1  =learning  of  the  conscious,  deliberate  kind 

Learning  2  =  learning  of  the  subconscious  kind  {'acquisition') 

Grammar  1  ^grammar  as  a  descriptive  analysis  of  rules 

Grammar  2  =  grammar  as  an  internalised  system  of  rules 

(a)  The  first  approach  involves  Learning  1  and  Grammar  1 .  It  is  what  we 
have  traditionally  understood  as  'learning  grammar':  a  teacher  or  textbook 
provides  rules  and  explanations,  which  the  students  are  expected  to  learn. 
'Learning'  may  here  be  simply  a  question  of  memorising  rules  and/or 
examples  in  a  rote  fashion  or  (more  usefully,  of  course)  it  may  also  mean 
being  able  to  apply  the  rule  in  order  to  create  new  examples.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  ability  to  apply  a  rule  consciously  can  eventually  lead,  through 
practice,  to  an  ability  to  use  it  automatically  in  communication.  The  doubts 
about  this  assumption  (which  1  have  indicated  above)  do  not  disprove  it. 
However,  they  serve  to  emphasise  the  limitations  of  this  kind  of  grammar 
learning  and  the  need  to  complement  it  (in  situations  where  it  is  used)  with 
other  kinds,  such  as  the  other  three  which  will  be  mentioned  in  this  section. 

{b)  The  second  approach  is  also  an  established  part  of  the  traditional 
repertoire:  through  intensive  practice  activities  (such  as  drills  or  question- 
and-answer  activity),  learners  are  expected  to  assimilate  grammatical 
patterns  which  the  teacher  has  selected  and  presented  to  them.  Often,  of 
course,  this  approach  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  first  one. 

In  terms  of  our  distinctions,  this  approach  involves  elements  of  both 
Learning  1  and  Learning  2.  Learners  are  often  conscious  of  practising 
specific,  pre-determined  structures.  More  and  more.,  howeve-  they  are 
expected  to  lose  this  consciousness  and  absorb  the  creative  rule  into  their 
subconscious  system.  There  are  elements  of  both  kinds  of  grammar,  too. 
Grammar  1  is  the  starting  point,  since  the  structure  has  been  taken  out  of 
some  prior  description  of  the  language  rather  than  emerging  as  the  outcome 
of  the  learners'  own  strategies  for  making  sense  of  the  language.  However, 
the  purpose  of  the  activities  is  that  the  underlying  rules  should  become  part 
of  the  learners'  Grammar  2  (a  purpose  which  may  often  not  be  fulfilled, 
however). 
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(c)  The  third  approach  has  been  developed  particularly  in  connection  with 
function-based  courses,  where  It  enables  teachers  to  introduce  com- 
paratively complex  language  for  expressing  useful  communicative  functions 
at  an  earlier  stage  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  For  example,  if 
a  teacher  wishes  the  learners  to  be  able  to  request  articles  in  shops  early  in 
their  course,  he  or  she  may  present  them  with  'Could  I  have  . .  . ,  please?'  as 
a  fixed  item,  without  any  mention  of  (say)  rules  for  using  modals  or  forming 
interrogatives.  It  is  a  'slot-and-filler'  approach  to  grammar:  learners  are  not 
so  much  using  the  system  of  the  language  as  filling  slots  in  the  pre- 
fabricated patterns.  Later,  of  course,  the  teacher  may  break  the  pattern  down 
so  that  learners  gain  insight  into  how  it  is  internally  structured.  For  example, 
the  function  of  'asking  permission'  may  involve  using  other  verbs  after 
'Could  I  .  .  .  ?'  (e.g.,  'Could  1  leave  now,  please?');  'making  requests'  may 
bring  in  'Could  you  .  .  .  ?'  and  'Can  you  ...?';  'giving  permission'  may 
involve  the  declarative  'You  can  .  .  .';  'speaking  about  ability'  will  bring  in 
the  other  persons  of  'can'  (e.g.,  'I  can  .  .  .',  'They  can  .  .  .'),  and  so  on.  At 
some  point,  of  course,  the  teacher  may  decide  to  highlight  the  grammatical 
structure  more  specifically,  by  using  the  first  or  second  approaches  described 
above. 

The  language  of  fixed  items  with  slots  has  an  equivalent  in  first  language 
acquisition  and  natural  second  language  learning  by  children.  In  addition  to 
developing  their  own  grammatical  systems  (i.e..  Grammar  2),  children  often 
learn  pre-fabricated  utterances  which  enable  them  to  communicate  certain 
important  meanings.  For  example,  one  child  used  'I  know  how  to  .  .  .'  (with 
various  verbs  in  the  slot)  long  before  he  had  developed  any  actual  rule 
which  could  produce  that  pattern  creatively. 

In  the  second  language  classroom,  this  approach  (like  approach  (b)) 
seems  to  stand  on  the  borderline  between  Learning  1  and  Learning  2.  The 
learners  may  well  focus  their  attention  on  the  forms  they  are  learning  and  on 
the  operations  which  they  are  performing.  In  view  of  the  limited  structural 
nature  of  these  operations,  however,  they  are  often  not  conscious  of  the 
grammatical  rules  as  such.  There  is  considerable  scope  for  their  natural 
learning  strategies  to  operate  on  the  pieces  of  language  which  they  en- 
counter, leading  them  to  construct  (subconscious)  rules  of  their  own. 
Indeed,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  complements  this 
approach  with  elements  from  (a)  or  (b),  it  might  be  left  almost  entirely  to 
learners  to  elaborate  their  own  generalisations  about  the  grammatical  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between,  say,  'Could  I  .  .  .',  'Can  I  .  .  .',  'Shall  I  .  ,  .', 
*l  can  .  .  .',  'We  can  .  .  .',  and  a  host  of  other  features  in  the  language 
which  occur  in  connection  with  the  various  functions.  The  operation  of 
natural  strategies  may  be  helped  by  the  general  emphasis  on  language 
as  a  means  of  communication. 

There  seem  to  be  elements  of  both  kinds  of  grammar  involved,  too.  The 
language  patterns  themselves  are  drawn  from  a  prior  descriptive  analysis  of 
the  language  (Grammar  1).  However,  as  with  approach  (b),  intensive 
practice  of  the  language  is  intended  to  move  it  into  the  learner's  underlying 
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Grammar  2.  In  addition,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  learners 
are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  constructing  rules  of  their  own  in  their  sub- 
conscious, acquired  system. 

(d)  The  fourth  approach  moves  us  a  step  further  along  what  is,  in  effect,  a 
continuum  from  a  demand  for  conscious,  analytical  processes,  to  a  reliance 
on  subconscious,  creative  processes  in  the  language  of  grammar.  The  aim  in 
this  approach  is  to  stimulate  natural,  subconscious  learning  (Learning  ^  or 
'acquisition')  by  involving  learners  in  communication  situations  comparable 
to  those  encountered  by  language  learners  outside  the  classroom.  These 
include  both  situations  where  learners  are  expected  to  produce  language 
themselves  and  situations  where  they  are  simply  required  to  comprehend^  As 
outside  the  classroom,  learners  are  expected. to  elaborate  and  refine  their 
own  internal  system  through  interacting  with  the  language.  That  is,  we  are 
concerned  here  entirely  with  the  development  of  Grammar  2. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  strongest  trends  in  language- 
teaching  methodology  over  the  past  decade  has  been  an  increasing  belief  in 
the  importance  of  communication  (productive  and  receptive)  not  only  as  a 
goal  but  also  as  a  means  for  learning.  A  lot  of  methodological  discussion 
has  centred  on  ways  of  creating  different  kinds  of  communication  situation 
in  the  classroom  (cf.  Littlewood,  1 981 ;  Johnson,  1 982).  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  there  have  been  notable  attempts  (e.g.,  the  Natural  Approach  and 
Communicational  Language  Teaching)  to  base  the  whole  teaching  meth- 
odology on  the  fourth  approach:  the  teacher's  task  is  primarily  to  stimulate 
communicative  activity  with  the  second  language. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  precise  nature  of  the  learning  processes 
which  are  triggered  off  when  learners  are  involved  in  communicative 
interaction,  except  that  they  involve  strategies  such  as  generalisation, 
transfer  and  imitation.  Even  more  important  for  teaching,  our  knowledge  is 
limited  about  the  essential  factors  in  the  situation  which  cause  learning  to 
take  place  Some  elements  which  are  generally  regarded  as  crucial  are: 

(i)  'comprehensible  input'  (cf.  Krashen,  1982),  i.e.,  learners  should  be 
exposed  to  language  which  they  understand; 

(ii)  some  communicative  need  for  the  language  within  the  immediate 
situation; 

(iii)  positive  attitudes  towards  the  language  and  the  language  situation. 
'Learning  grammar',  in  this  fourth  approach,  is  above  all  a  process  of  organic 
growth  which  demands  the  full  involvement  and  agreement  of  the  learner. 


Conclusion 

In  the  days  of  grammar-translation  methods,  approach  (a)  was  supreme. 
Since  then,  the  balance  of  emphasis  has  moved  to  (6),  then  (c)  and  (a). 
That  is,  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  to  relate  grammar- learning  to  conv 
municative  language  use,  to  emphasise  Grammar  2  and  exploit  Learning  2 
This  is  understandable  in  view  of  our  growing  realisation  that  if  they  are  tc 
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use  language  creatively,  learners  must  internalise  the  system  that  underlies  it 
until  its  rules  form  part  of  their  subconscious  mental  apparatus. 

The  most  effective  route  to  this  internalisation  is  still  a  matter  for  intensive 
debate  and  probably  will  always  remain  so.  What  we  have  seen,  over  the 
past  few  decades,  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  repertoire  of  available 
techniques  for  helping  learners  towards  it.  Some  of  these  techniques  may  be 
more  or  less  suited  to  particular  kinds  of  learner.  For  example,  the  first 
approach  is  clearly  less  appropriate  to  younger  learners  who  find  it  difficult 
to  grasp  rules  in  an  abstract  way.  However,  it  may  be  an  effective  way  for 
older,  gifted  learners  to  gain  access  to  the  system.  For  communicative  ability 
to  develop,  a  teacher  cannot  neglect  to  use  techniques  which  involve 
Learning  2  and  the  growth  of  Grammar  2.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  all  four  approaches  outlined  in  this  article  are  available 
for  teachers  to  integrate  into  their  repertoire  and  into  the  courses  which  they 
teach,  all  four  capable  of  contributing  in  their  own  ways  to  the  development 
of  the  learners'  knowledge  of  the  language. 
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Abstract 


ON  EXTENSIVE  READING 


The  author  believes  that  the  standard  of  Hong  Kong  students  Chinese  is 
falling,  it  is  his  opinion  that  not  only  students,  but  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  face  the  same  problem.  In  particular,  he  considers  that  the  teachers' 
standard  of  Chinese  is  deteriorating.  Although  there  are  plenty  of  teacher 
training  institutions  in  Hong  Kong,  their  emphasis  on  teaching  methodology 
does  not  help  would-be-teachers  to  improve  their  standard  of  language. 
There  is  no  shortcut  to  lesrning  language.  The  right  way  is  to  read  more, 
write  more  and  speak  more.  Books  on  language  learning  such  as  'Guides  to 
Essay  Writing'  and  'Rhetoric',  are  of  no  use.  Most  famous  writers,  including 
both  classical  writers  and  modern  writers,  did  not  learn  'rheto  ic',  but  still 
managed  to  write  great  books.  The  author  thus  advises  his  readers  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  book  and  to  read  extensively  if  they  want  to  better  their  standard 
of  language.  Instead  of  making  concrete  reading  schedules  and  plans,  his 
advice  is  to  make  the  best  of  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself.  In 
learning  a  little  at  a  time,  gradually  there  will  be  a  considerable  improvement 
in  one's  standard  of  language.  The  question  of  how  to  choose  the  right 
books  seems,  comparatively,  less  important.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  author 
reminds  his  readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  simplified  Chinese 
characters,  so  that  they  can  read  books  from  Mainland  China. 


Lo  Hong  Lit 

The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  TESTING  IN  HONG  KONG 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

Michael  Milanovic 


When  a  syllabus  is  revised,  it  is  often  seen  as  an  unwelcome  change  by  many 
teachers  because  the  revision  will  require  familiarisation  with  the  new 
provisions  and  new  textbooks,  the  preparation  of  new  teaching  materials 
and  the  design  and  preparation  of  new  testing  instruments.  We  should, 
indeed,  be  thankful  that  syllabus  changes  do  take  place  because  they 
demand  that  we  rethink  our  position  as  teachers.  They  oblige  us  to  take  into 
account  recent  developments  in  language  teaching,  to  up-date  some  of  our 
views,  to  evaluate  and  devise  new  materials.  All  of  this,  though  time  con- 
suming, is  vital  to  our  continued  professional  and  intellectual  development. 

Teaching  and  testing  are  frequently  s6en  as  two  entirely  separate  dis- 
ciplines. Such  a  view  is  misleading  because  there  is  undoubtedly  a  close  and 
interactive  relationship  between  teaching  and  testing.  One  reason  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  fit  between  the  two  may  be  the  teacher's  personal  experi- 
ence of  what  tests  are,  often  based  on  recognised  public  examinations  or 
other  tests  tnat  the  teachers  sat  themselves.  In  either  case  classroom  tests 
produced  on  the  basis  of  such  experience  are  unlikely  to  reflect  the 
methodological  approach  of  any  recent  syllabus.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
while  teaching  practice  and  materials  change  and  develop,  the  tests  that  are 
used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  pupils  might  not  change  in  the  same 
way.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  have  disastrous  consequences.  Just  as 
materials  and  teaching  should  reflect  the  syllabus,  tests  need  to  reflect  both 
the  teaching  methodology  and  the  syllabus. 

While  we  must  recognise  that  the  1 981  primary  English  syllabus  in  Hong 
Kong  (C.D.C.,  1 981 )  *  is  only  a  tentative  step,  it  has  a  significantly  different 
focus  from  the  previous  syllabus  (C.D.C..  1 976).  The  1 976  syllabus  reflects 
the  language  teaching  theory  and  practice  of  the  early  seventies  adequately, 
whereas  the  1981  version  takes  into  account  more  recent  developments 
focussing  in  particular  on  the  purposive  nature  of  language  as  a  tool  for 
meaningful  communication.  In  their  introduction  the  writers  of  the  1981 
syllabus  state: 

'  .  ,  meaningful  use  of  language  is  given  equal  emphasis  to  the  learners' 
mastery  of  the  forms  of  the  language.'  (C.D.C.,  1 981 :5) 
The  writers  maintain  that  in  earlier  syllabuses  much  less  attention  was 
paid  to  communicative  function 
'An  approach  which  takes  these  functions  into  account  must  provide  the 
learners  with  the  opportunities  to  use  what  they  learn  as  they  learnt  it,  in  a 
meaningful  way,  as  well  as  using  what  they  have  learnt  in  a  wide  variety  of 
communicative  activities.'  (ibid.) 
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Not  only  must  the  language  activities  in  the  classroom  be  seen  to  have  a 
meaningful  purpose,  the  testing  measures  must  be  equally  meaningful  if 
they  are  to  be  valid. 

The  writers  of  the  1981  syllabus  emphasise  the  importance  of  clearly 
formulated  objectives  that  specify  what  the  aims  of  the  language  programme 
are,  and  the  types  of  activities  that  the  pupils  will  need  English  for.  This 
approach  is  radically  different  from  one  that  defines  objectives  in  terms  of 
grammatical  structures  and  linguistic  skills  alone.  The  syllabus  writers  claim 
that  an  approach  that  takes  into  accouni  the  learners'  ultimate  needs  in 
using  the  language  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  second  language  teaching 
programmes  and  further  argue  that  this  will  lead  to  the  production  of 
teaching  materials  that  will  be  of  greater  relevance  to  the  pupils  than 
materials  that  are  based  solely  on  linguistic  criteria.  They  hold  that  this  will 
lead  to  the  'sort  of  teaching  in  which  language  form  and  communicative 
purpose  go  hand-in-hand.'  (C.D.C.,  1 981 :6)  This  being  the  case,  the  sorts 
of  tests  produced  must  also  take  into  account  features  of  communication  in 
addition  to  grammatical  criteria. 

While  the  syllabus  writers  draw  a  distinction  between  needs  and  interests, 
they  admit  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  distinction.  'However,  they  argue  the 
approach  they  advocate  is  based  on: 
'The  general  learning  principle  that  learning  will  be  most  successful  if  the 
learner  receives  immediate  and  continued  reward  for  having  invested  time 
and  effort  in  the  learning  process.  The  following  are  some  of  the  conditions 
associated  with  such  reward: 

(i)  that  the  activity  or  learning  tasks  which  the  learner  undertakes  are 
within  his  capacity  to  carry  out  with  some  degree  of  success; 

(ii)  that  each  learning  task  can  immediately  be  applied  to  do  something 
which  could  not  have  been  previously  done; 

(iii)  that  each  learning  task  is  real  for  the  learner  (and  not  part  of  a 
long-range  task  understood  only  by  the  teacher).'  (C.D.C.,  1 981 :1 9) 

The  writers  of  the  1 981  syllabus  outline  twelve  principles  upon  which  the 
syllabus  is  based.  In  brief,  they  say  that:  the  interest  of  the  learner  should  be 
of  central  concern  since  this  is  an  aid  to  motivation;  language  should  be 
taught  realistically  and  the  activities  used  should  incorporate  meaningful 
communication  activities;  the  needs  of  the  student  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  both  in  teaching  and  materials  design;  there  should  be  an 
immediate  result  to  the  activities;  interaction  needs  to  be  a  focus  of  the 
teaching;  the  language  taught  should  be  real  language  and  not  contrived  for 
the  purposes  of  language  teaching;  the  structural  content  and  ordering  of 
the  syllabus  will  be  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  activities  and  tasks  and  not 
by  the  grammar  book;  the  language  skills  siiould  be  taught  in  an  integrated 
way  rather  than  separately;  English  should  be  used  at  all  times  in  the 
classroom;  the  language  taught  should  be  contextualised  so  that  the 
meaning  is  clear  from  the  context,  the  language  should  be  recycled,  thus 
reinforcing  and  extending  the  pupils'  mastery. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  keep  these  principles  in  mind  when  producing  tests 
that  are  intended  to  evaluate  the  pupils'  progress.  The  'tems  need  to  be 
contextualised,  interesting,  realistic  and  meaningful.  They  shou  d  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  where  possible,  if  they  are  in  a  task-based  format.  They 
should  be  interactive  in  the  sense  that  they  will  mvolve  the  pupils  in 
handling  tasks  that  require  decision  making  and  the  production  of  language 
where  appropriate.  Real,  as  opposed  to  contrived,  exemplifications  of  the 
language  should  be  used.  This  is  not  to  say  that  texts  should  not  be 
simplified,  since,  clearly,  at  primary  level  they  will  have  to  be.  Hovyever,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  language  that  has  been  produced  solely  to  test  a 
particular  structure  and  that  is,  as  a  result,  completely  contnved. 

Approaches  to  testing  will  inevitably  need  to  be  modified  with  the 
introduction  of  the  new  syllabus.  If  we  compare  the  sections  on  testing  in 
the  two  syllabuses,  we  will  see  that  they  are  different  both  in  content  and 
extent  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  testing  gets  very  little  coverage  in  the 
1976  syllabus.  Indeed  there  are  only  a  few  lines  devoted  to  the  subject: 
■Informal  and  occasionally  formal  tests  on  all  aspects  of  English  are 
obvious  and  necessary,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  former.  It  T^JSt, 
however,  be  clearly  recognised  that  the  purpose  of  testing  is  to  provide  the 
teacher  with  information  as  to  the  pupils'  progress  and  weaknesses  to 
enable  further  lessons  to  be  planned.  Tests  are  of  n°  direct  benefit  to  the 
pupils:  teaching  and  testing  should  not  be  confused.  (C.D.C., 
Reference  is  made  to  'all  aspects  of  English'  but  no  further  explanation  of 
what  these  aspects  are  is  provided.  They  can  be  inferred  from  the  rest  of  the 
syllabus  as,  predominantly,  the  grammatical  features  of  the  language.  Tests 
are  supposed  to  be  for  the  teacher  alone  and  of  no  direct  benefit  to  the 
pupils  This  overlooks  the  role  that  classroom  tests  can  play  in  the  reinforce- 
ment of  learning  and  as  an  aid  to  motivation.  While  the  diagnostic  value  of 
tests  to  the  teacher  is  acknowledged,  their  diagnostic  value  to  the  pupils  is 
ignored  Tests  can  help  for  example,  in  the  development  of  self-appraisa 
skills,  even  at  a  very  elementary  level.  Such  skills  are  vital  to  successful 

learning.  t,  ., 

The  1981  syllabus  has  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to  testing.  The  writers 

draw  an  important  distinction  between  formal  tests,  which  take  place  at 

the  end  of  the  year,  and  those  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching 

programme.  They  write: 
'What  follows  does  not  relate  to  official  or  'public'  tests  ...  but  to  the 
element  of  evaluation  which  forms  part  of  any  language  teaching  pro- 
gramme in  the  classroom  .  .  .  Such  testing,  then,  is  diagnostic  and 
forward-looking  rather  than  an  assessment  of  what  has  been  achieved  in 
the  teaching  programme  to  date.  It  is  best  conducted  informally  as  a 
continuous  process  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  programme,  one 
which  takes  into  account  all  the  language  skills,  the  ability  to  receive  and 
produce  correct  and  meaningful  messages  in  both  spoken  and  wntten 
media.'  (C.D.C.,  1981:79) 
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The  writers  of  the  1981  syllabus  retain  the  view  that  test  results  are 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  planning  future  lesson  content. 
However,  they  also  state  that  tests  can  be  a  motivating  factor  for  pupils, 
provided  that  they  give  the  pupils  a  sense  of  achievement  in  using  the  target 
language.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  testing  has  many 
negative  associations  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  rightly  so.  It  often  makes 
sense  therefore,  to  avoid  the  term  'test'  as  far  as  is  possible. 

The  syllabus  writers  emphasise  the  point  that  attention  needs  to  be  paid 
to  selecting  test  items  of  both  form  and  function: 
'In  the  past,  a  great  deal  of  language  testing  has  tended  to  place  much  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  learner's  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  target 
language;  his  ability  to  make  use  of  what  he  knows  to  achieve  some 
communicative  purpose  has  consequently  been  neglected.  It  is  clear  that 
both  of  these  elements  are  important  in  language  learning  and  both 
should  be  tested.'  (C,D,C.,  1981:79) 

The  writers  do  not  suggest  that  grammar  can  be  ignored  in  language  tests; 
they  do,  however,  say  that  other  aspects  of  communication  should  also  be 
tested.  Such  aspects  will  include,  among  other  things,  using  language 
appropriately,  listening  in  order  to  do  something,  reading  in  order  to  do 
something  and  speaking  in  order  to  achieve  an  outcome  of  some  sort. 

Grammar,  vocabulary  and  reading 
Example  1 

Materials  are  always  a  worry  when  it  comes  to  test  design.  The  text  book  and 
activity  books  can  be  a  useful  source  of  ideas  for  items. 
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Don't   4   in  school. 
Always  walk. 


5  to  the  teacher. 
Please  _6_  talk. 


Fig,  1:  from  Howe,  1984  (Book  3,  page  35) 


This  blank  filling  exercise  was  adapted  from  one  of  the  popular  primary 
courses— Active  English  Today  (Howe,  1984).  Using  a  passage  is  much 
more  effective  in  testing  than  the  use  of  single  sentences.  This  is  because  the 
passage  provides  a  considerable  amount  of  context.  The  pupils  have  to 
develop  a  range  of  skills  in  order  to  cope  with  the  activity  and  they  also  have 
to  produce  language.  In  example  1  the  pupils  have  not  only  a  verbal  context 
to  draw  on,  they  can  also  use  the  illustrations. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  difficulty  level  of  this  sort  of 
passage  does  not  exceed  the  pupils'  reading  capability.  This  may  involve 
some  simplification  of  material. 

Example  2 


Even  very  short  passages  can  be  used,  as  in  this  example.  However,  there 
is  still  sufficient  context  to  make  the  item  meaningful. 


Ann  _J  in  the  New  Territories. 


She    2    up  at  ten  to  seven. 
She  ._2L  to  sciiool   4  train. 


f  ig.  2:  from  Huwe,  1984  (Book  3,  page  73} 
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Example  3 


Our  flat  is        Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong's  flat  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.    3  flat. 

The  Wongs  are   4  friends. 

Their  flat  is  ^.5_.  us. 

The  Chans   6   our  friends,  too. 

■  7   flat  is  under  us. 

Fig.  3:  from  Howe,  1984  (Book  3,  page  64) 

Not  all  language  in  textbooks  is  always  very  realistic!  What  David  and 
Jane  say  here  is  a  case  in  point.  Care  should  be  taken  with  the  language  in 
the  text  book;  it  is  not  always  right!  Context  is  very  important  in  this 


blank-filling  exercise,  too.  Getting  the  right  answer  does  not  depend  on 
mindless  manipulation.  The  pupils  have  to  solve  a  problem  so  that,  while 
there  is  a  language  focus,  the  outcome  is  dependent  on  the  context. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  teachers  are  aware  of  all  the 
possible  words  that  can  be  used  to  complete  the  sense.  If  too  many  words 
are  possible,  the  item  is  probably  unsuitable  as  a  test. 


Example  4 


Our  family 


David 


Jane 


We  _  1    David  and  Jane. 
Our  family  _2    is  Tam. 
Our   3    is  Mr.  Donald  Tam. 
Our   4    is  Mrs.  Rita  Tam. 
We   5   three  young  brothers. 

6   names  are  Alan,  Bernard  and  Colin. 
Their   7    are  three,  five  and  seven. 
We  have  .  8   dog,  too. 
Its  name  is  Wolf. 


Fig.  4:  from  Howe,  1984  (Book  3,  page  63) 

A  way  of  making  this  type  of  activity  easier  is  to  add  a  bank  of  words  at  the 
top  of  the  passage.  The  exact  number  of  words  can  be  used,  or  one  or  two 
added  to  act  as  distractors.  However,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  only 
one  word  is  appropriate  for  each  of  the  blank  spaces,  otherwise  there  will  be 
marking  difficulties. 
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Example  5 


I Help!         hers     please     see  those 
wolf  pair       not  your 


Fig.  5:  from  Young  et  al..  1984  (Workbook  2B.  page  24) 


Passages  such  as  used  in  the  items  described  above  can  come  from  many 
different  sources;  the  text  book  is  only  one  of  these.  They  are  Qoodio 
reading  practice  and  demand  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pup.i.  in  some  smal 
way  Jhe  pupils  are  using  English,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  choose  a  var.ety  of 
Te  ev  nt  a'nd'interesting  passages  since  this  is  more  i-keiy  to  have  a  P°s't>ve 
effect  on  motivation,  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  contextualise  through  the  use 
of  drawings  or  pictures  if  possible. 


Example  6 

Look  carefully  at  the  map  and  then  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  passage. 


R>*t 

-  cs 

o 

c 

fc  (MEW/1 

it 

t 

Yesterday  David  wanted  to  buy  a  bottle  of  milk  and  post  a  letter.  He  walked 
along  ill  Road  till  he  came  to  Sesame  Street.  First  he  i2L  a  bottle  of  milk 
in  the  ill.  After  that  he  walked  along  JAL  Street,  on  his  i5L  he  could  see 
the  church,  and  on  his  i6I  he  could  see  the  cinema.  Soon  he  came  to  ILL 
Road,  he  turned  i8L  and  he  went  into  the  Post  Office. 

Fig.  6:  teacher-designed  materials 

Teachers  have  very  little  time  for  test  preparation!  However,  this  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  item  produced  by  teachers  attendmg  a  recent  British 
Council  Refresher  course.  It  is  well  contextualised,  involves  reading  conv 
prehension,  grammar  and  vocabulary  as  well  as  an  element  of  problem 
solving. 
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'     Example  7 


Calculation: 

e.g.  One  chair+ihirteen  chairs 
=fourteen  chairs 


Ten  books-nine  books 
=one  book 


2.    Seven  tables+  tables 

=eleven  tables 


3.    Fifty-five  cats-fifty-four  cats 


4.    One  hundred  ticks-sixteen  ticks 


5.    Nineteen  animals+_ 
=twenty  animals 


1.    One  +three  spoons 

=four  spoons  ^--^ 


6.    Eight  kites-two  kites 


f  ig.  7:  teacher-  designed  materials 

Produced  by  the  same  group  of  teachers,  this  simple  activity  is  intended 
for  Primary  2.  The  context  is  interesting  because  it  takes  English  out  of  the 
language  classroom  to  some  extent.  While  the  main  focus  is  clearly  numbers, 
the  activity  involves  a  certain  amount  of  thought  which  makes  it  meaningful. 
Much  better  than  simply  writing  numbers  on  a  piece  of  paper! 
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Reading  comprehension 


Example  8 

Open-ended  or  multiple-choice  comprehension  items  based  on  a  text  are 
well-known  test  formats.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  base  comprehension 
items  on  texts  alone.  Timetables,  calendars,  tables  and  notices  are  just  a  few 
of  the  sources  for  task-based  comprehension  items. 


August 




Sun 

Mon 

Tue 

Wed 

Thur 

Fri 

Sat 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Read  the  following  carefully  and  write  out  the  dates: 

Today  is  the  first  of  August.  Ann  is  now  on  vacation.  She  has  ballet  lessons 
every  other  Thursday.  What  will  be  the  date  for  her  last  ballet  lesson? 


She  plans  to  go  swimming  on  the  last  two  Sundays.  On  what  dates  will  she 
go  swimming? 


She  has  a  dental  appointment  on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  What  date  will 
she  go  to  the  dentist? 


She  has  to  register  for  school  on  the  last  Friday  in  August.  When  is  the 
registration? 


Fig.  8:  teacher-designed  materials 

Note  that  there  has  been  a  serious  attempt  to  make  the  questions  as 
realistic  as  possible  in  that  what  they  ask  the  pupil  to  do  with  the  calendar  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  would  generally  use  a  calendar  for. 
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Example  9 

Read  the  sentences.  Write  the  correct  names  next  to  the  places. 

Mr  Chan  was  born  in  Kowloon.  Mrs.  Chan  was  born  in  Kowloon  too  They 
had  two  daughters.  Amy  and  Lisa.  Amy  and  Lisa  were  not  born  in  Kowloon 
They  were  born  in  the  New  Territories.  Mr.  Lee  was  born  in  China.  He  came 
to  Hong  Kong  in  1 946.  Mrs.  Lee  was  born  in  Hong  Kong. 

Where  were  you  born? 


Fig.  9:  from  Young  et  a/.,  1984  (Workbook  3B,  page  42) 

This  reading  comprehension  activity  is  another  example  of  a  task-based 
comprehension  item.  The  pupils  do  not  have  to  respond  with  full  sentences 
they  simply  have  to  extrf?ct  from  the  text  the  names  of  the  people  who  were 
bcrn  in  different  places.  The  activity  has  much  more  surface  appeal  than  one 
where  the  pupils  have  to  answer  WH— questions. 

The  test  writer  designing  this  sort  of  reading  comprehension  item  could 
equally  require  a  non-verbal  response  by  asking  the  pupils  to  underline  or 
circle  things  on  the  calendar  or  map.  Hov>/ever,  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
design  of  this  type  of  item  not  to  set  a  multitude  of  totally  unrealistic  tasks 
This  IS  a  temptation,  because  meaningless  tasks  are  often  easier  to  think  of 
than  meaningful  ones. 
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Example  10 


This  is  the  way  out 


There  is  a  telephone  here. 


This  IS  the  way  in. 


Be  careful. 


School  children  cross  the  road  here. 


[entrance^ 


Walk  across  the  road  now. 


You  can  leave  your  car  here. 


You  can  catch  a  bus  here. 


Do  not  walk  here. 


Fig.  10:  from  Howe,  1984  (Activity  Book  3B.  page  6) 

This  activity  is  taken  directly  from  Active  English  Today,  The  pupils  need 
to  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  signs  of  various  sorts.  These  signs  appear 
everywhere,  (generally  in  English,  when  there  are  any  words),  and  it  is 
important  that  the  pupils  know  what  they  mean.  The  fact  that  the  signs  are  a 
common  feature  of  Hong  Kong  life  helps  to  make  the  activity  meaningful. 

This  idea  can  be  easily  adapted.  Although  matching  is  a  v  ell  known  test- 
ing activity,  it  is  rarely  used  to  its  full  potential  and  most  matching  activities 
are  very  boring.  They  generally  entail  the  matching  of  uncontextualised 
sentences  that  have  been  broken  in  half.  There  is  no  purpose  to  this  sort  of 
test  item.  A  little  bit  of  imagination  and  time  can  make  matching  items  much 
more  interesting  and  meaningful. 


b  ( 
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Appropriateness 

Example  1 1 


Fig.  1 ;.;  from  Howe,  1984  (Book  5,  page  2) 

The  pupils'  ability  to  produce  appropriate  responses  can  be  tested  In  the 
way  demonstrated  in  this  example,  from  Active  English  Today.  The  role 
relationship  here  Is  child-adult  but  alternatives  such  as  child-child  Interac- 
tions are  just  as  easy  to  find. 

Marking  is  an  important  feature  with  such  items.  They  aim  to  test 
appropriateness  in  the  first  instance,  accuracy,  being  only  of  secondary 
importance  here.  A  useful  marking  scheme  might  be: 

0  1  1 

inappropriate     appropriate  and  inaccurate     appropriate  and  accurate 

if  the  response  is  inaccurate,  then  the  pupil  would  get  no  marks  at  all.  If  the 
response  is  appropriate,  only  then  should  it  be  marked  for  accuracy.  Spelling 
should  not  be  a  consideration  with  this  sort  of  item,  since  that  can  be  tested 
elsewhere. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  all  appropriate  responses  have  been  anticipated. 
There  is  a  danger  that  very  short  responses  will  be  discounted  or  penalised, 
but  this  is  unfair  since  appropriate  responses  are  indeed  often  short  ones. 


Listening  comprehension 

Example  12 

L.stening  comprehension  is  one  of  the  least  tested  skills  in  Hong  Kong  and 
elsewhere  This  is  due  partly  to  neglect  and  partly  to  the  pract.cal  problems 
involved. 

(6) 


(5) 


True 

False 

1 

2 

7 

3 

7 

4 

V 

5 

7 

6 

7 

1' 

7 

Fm  12  from  British  Council.  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency. 
^  1982  83 
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The  activity  illustrated  in  this  example  is  a  very  simple  true/false  activity 
(which  could  also  be  used  for  reading  comprehension  The  difficulty  is 
dictated  by  the  level  of  the  prompt.  For  example.  Item  1  could  read— 'Mary's 
playing  tennis.'  or,  if  it  needed  to  be  more  difficult,  'Mary's  about  to  hit  the 
ball,'  The  pictures  chosen  should  be  from  a  context  the  pupils  will  recognise, 
and  they  should  not)  be  too  complex.  Also,  the  questions  asked  should  not 
demand  minute  scrutiny  of  the  picture  for  features  that  could  be  easily 
missed. 

Example  13 

The  next  two  activities  illustrated  in  examples  13  and  14,  have  a  similar 
theme  in  that  they  demand  that  the  pupils  do  something,  in  this  case,  correct 
pieces  of  text. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  this  sentence. 
Cross  out  the  word  that  isn't  necessary. 


This  is  a  very  easy  test  tests. 


Fig.  13:  from  British  Council  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency 

1982-83 

The  first  one  is  fairly  simple,  it  requires  that  the  pupils  follow  a  simple 
instruction.  I  n  this  case  the  mistake  is  left  to  the  pupils  to  find,  but  the  activity 
could  be  made  easier  by  making  it  quite  clear  what  had  to  be  crossed  out. 

Example  14 

I'd  like  you  to  add  some  things  to  this  paragraph. 
First,  put  a  full  stop  after  'school'.  Now,  put  a  comma  after  'story  books'. 
The  last  sentence  is  a  question.  Put  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence. 


There  is  a  library  in  your  school  It 
is  a  very  interesting  place.  There 
are  story  books  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  library  is  a  good 
place  to  spend  your  time.  Do  you 
like  reading 

Fig.  14:  from  British  Council  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency 

1982-83 
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The  second  activity  represents  something  that  might  happen  in  the 
English  classroom  and  requires  that  the  pupils  recognise  and  locate  words 
and  then  perform  a  simple  operation  on  the  text. 

Example  15 

All  right  class,  I'd  like  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
First,  write  your  name  on  the  top  line  of  page  1 . 
Now  put  the  date  just  under  your  name. 
Next,  number  the  pages. 

Question  1  is  right  but  question  2  is  wrong.  Put  a  cross  next  to  question  2. 
Would  you  please  do  question  three. 
Do  not  do  questions  4  and  5. 


8 


f  2 


Fig  15'  from  British  Council  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency. 

1982  83 
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This  item  has  a  good  classroom  context  and  represents  the  type  of  activity 
that  could  take  place  in  English.  As  is  clear  from  the  tapescript,  the  purpose 
of  the  item  is  to  test  the  ability  to  follow  instructions.  These  can  be  made 
simple  or  more  complex,  depending  on  the  level  of  the  pupils.  The  main 
.     focus  of  the  item  is  clearly  not  grammar,  but  rather  the  successful  completion 
[     of  a  task.  This  is  important  because  it  reflects  the  principles  of  the  1981 
^     syllabus,  which  stresses  the  importance  of  meaningful  activities. 

Example  76 

Tom's  a  happy  boy.  Draw  his  mouth. 


Fig,  16:  from  British  Council,  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency 

7982-83 

This  is  a  straightforward  'listen  and  do'  item  which  is  fun  to  do.  It  tests 
vocabulary  and  simple  instructions.  Hundreds  of  variations  are  possible  with 
this  type  of  activity. 

Example  7  7 

Draw  two  apples  on  the  table. 


Fig.  17:  from  British  Council,  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency 

1982-83 


This  is  also  a  'listen  and  do'  item.  It  should  be  noted  that  young  children 
take  a  long  time  to  draw  things.  This  item  was  originally  tested  using  books, 
as  opposed  to  apples,  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  pup.ls  were 
aking  such  a  long' time  drawing  the  books  that  they  missed  the  next  three 
questions  in  the  test!  It  is  important  that  test  ^^'^f/^  "^^^''^^^^^^.P''^'^ 
during  the  pre-test  phase  of  a  listening  test  so  tha  they  can  p.ck  up 
unpredictable  problems  that  will  invalidate  the  results  of  the  test  unless  they 
are  spotted  in  time. 

Example  18 

Linda  has  short  hair  and  is  wearing  trousers.  Write  her  name  under  her  picture. 


Fia  18  from  British  Council.  Form  1  Assessmerit  of  English  Proficiency. 
^  1982  83 

Recognising  people  from  short  descriptions  is  a  frequent  occurrence  and 
this  typ  3  of  activity  is  fairly  realistic  from  that  point  of  view.  A  similar  format 
can  be  used  to  test  comparative  and  superlative  forms. 
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Example  19 

Look  at  the  table  about  Sam,  Tom  and  Sally. 

(A)  Who  is  the  oldest  child? 

(B)  How  much  does  Sally  weigh? 

(C)  Who  is  the  tallest  child? 


Sam 

Tom 

Sally 

1 0  years  old 

1 1  years  old 

9  years  old 

40  kg 

39  kg 

38  kg 

1.5  m 

1.49  m 

1.42  m 

ia)  

(b)  

(c)  

Fig.  19:  from  British  Council,  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency, 

1982-83 

This  type  of  item  tests  the  notions  of  height,  weight  and  age.  Interpretation 
of  a  table  is  a  realistic  activity,  both  in  English  and  other  subjects,  and  also 
occurs  outside  the  classroom  fairly  frequently. 

Example  20 

Join  3  and  7.  Join  3  and  9.  Now  draw  a  line  from  7  to  28  and  another 
line  from  9  to  28.  Finally,  draw  a  line  from  3  to  28  and  another  line  from 
7  to  9.  What  have  you  drawn?  Write  it  under  the  picture. 

1            ?            3  4  5 

fi           7           8  9  10 

"          1?  13  14  15  ' 

1C          17  18  19  ^0  ) 

?l          77  ?3  ?4  25 

}1  ?8»  ;9  30 

(  <r~7r  ) 

Fig,  20:  from  British  Council,  Form  1  Assessment  of  English  Proficiency, 

1982-83 
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Items  such  as  this  one  are  useful  ways  of  testing  the  abihty  to  follow 
directions  in  space.  Pupils  have  to  follow  simple  instructions  and  draw  Imes. 
When  they  have  finished  they  are  asked  to  write  down  what  they  have 
drawn. 

Example  21 

A:       What  are  you  doing  tomorrow  morning  John? 

John:  Well  I'm  going  shopping  at  11  o'clock  and  I'm  going  to  the 

beach  at  1 2. 
A:       What  are  you  doing  before  that? 

John:  Oh,  at  10  I'm  going  to  the  dentist  and  at  9  o'clock  I'm  having 
breakfast. 


■.  ^ . ' 


Fig.  21.  from  Howe.  1984  (Activity  Book  IB.  page  15) 

This  test  item  uses  the  present  continuous  tense  in  a  very  realistic  way.  It  is 
a  fairly  difficult  activity,  that  tests  the  pupils'  ability  to  pick  out  relevant 
information  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  problems  based  on  clocks  and  time. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  Active  English  Today. 
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Example  22 

Teacher:  David  what  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 

David:    Well.  I  thought  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  but  now  I  think  I'd  like  to 
be  a  policeman. 

Teacher:  Really!  What  about  you  Mary? 

Mary:  Oh,  that's  easy.  I  want  to  work  in  a  hospital — I  want  to  be  a  nurse. 

Teacher:  How  about  you  John? 

John:  Well.  I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher. 

Teacher:  And  you  Susan? 

Susan:  Oh.  either  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  but  really  I'd  like  to  be  a  doctor. 


Fig.  22:  teacher-designed  materials 

In  this  example  the  pupils  have  to  listen  to  a  short  dialogue  and  join  up  the 
person  with  the  job.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  a  minimal  amount  of 
reading  and  writing  involved  in  this  activity.  There  is  a  danger  that  listening 
tests  will  fail  to  test  listening  if  there  is  a  heavy  reading  or  writing  element. 


Note 
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CHILDREN  TEACH  CHILDREN:  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERi^^ENT  Vl^  R  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

Theodorf •  S.  Rodgers 

What  sort  of  educational  innova.ons  a^^^^^^^ 

physical  facilities,  m.n.mally  trained  ^f^^^fj^^  students  as  tutors 

S  any,  materials  resources?  One  individual 
for  younger  students.  This  f  PP^^f^^^.^^S  e  gives  older 

Sniiru^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^n'ex^rintalprogramwasdesignedtotes^^^^ 

total  school  P°P"!^^'-^J^:,,^\Thod  wUhV^  "PP- 
three  earliest  grades  of  prmary  school  wm.  .^^q^^  vvould  have  a 

grades  in  the  same 

standard-four  tutor,  each  standard -two  stuoe^^^^^^  procedures  for 

each  standard-three  ^^uden    a  s  andaj^d-sp<  ^u^^^^^  p^^^.^^,^ 

making  the  pairings  were  tested,  ^choo' 9  ^  ^e^jged,  teacher 

twice-weekly  meetings  between  a  1  pairs  v^^e^e  des^g^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

strategies  for  creating  and  r^amta  mng  Pa';^^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

-ctet'Sd 

i::s:s.:^^::z^'^^:^"^^^  -  a  fun  ess  period 

for  four  months.  ♦^o.^horc  anH  the  students  themselves 

The  goal  was  to  have      "'<'^;;'"^3^„"^',„',f  "Tul™  '^'i'fS  skills 

vounge,  partners.  ^''"'\!™rf'l?"h|fms  etc  The  younger  students  would 

S^pTeS  *rinrerjhra:^-.l"9  'o  Pa-— * 
"s"™  o(  the  lesson  plan  steps  (or  organising  the  program  and  carrying « 

out  are  summarised  below; 

cM.rrPQxm  I  FSSON  SEQUENCE  FOR  EACH  ONE/TEACH  ONE 
"'^'''''^AmfNG  STANDARD  HI  AND  STANDARD  VI 
SCHEME  (OUTLINE  ONLY) 

the  book(s)  they  have  selected, 


WEEK  1 


if  k*-«v 
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WEEK  3 


WEEK  2  An  even  number  of  Standard  VI  and  Standard  III  students  meet 
together  in  an  open  area  to  play  the  'Matching  Game.'  (from 
Teacher's  Resource  Book) 

Play  the  game  (which  randomly  pairs  each  Standard  VI  students 

with  a  Standard  III  student). 
Pairs  now  prepared  to  read  the  sentences  from  back  of  Matching 

Game  cards  which  each  player  has. 
Pairs  go  to  designated  reading  desks. 

Students  begin  reading  together  using  books  Standard  VI 
students  have  been  practising  with. 

Standard  Vi  student  completes  reading  aloud  and  helps  Standard 
III  students  to  read  the  story  on  his/her  own. 
Spot  Checking  of  Standard  III  students'  reading. 
Play  'Treasure  Hunt/  'Word  Search'  Games.  (Game  I  step  17— 

Teacher's  Resource  Book) 
Play  the  'Sentences  Construct'  Game.  (Game  II  step  18— 

Teacher's  Resource  Book) 
(The  above  games  are  all  reading  games  which  use  as  base 
whatever  book  the  paired  students  have  been  reading  together.) 

Standard  VI  students  check  reading  again  of  story  with  Standard 
ill  child.  Conduct  prepared  Oral  Interview  with  Standard  111  child. 
Standard  VI  students  must  ask  information  and  write  down  the 
answers.  Each  Standard  VI  child  will  prepare  identical  interview 
forms  with  teacher's  help  before  the  interview  period. 

BooVs  are  a  multiple-copy  project-developed  set  of  40  titles  (approximately  200  books  in 
total  jet),  covering  skill  levels  from  the  non-reading  level  (picture  books)  to  Standard  VI 
reading  level. 


WEEK  4 


ORAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 
(Standard  VI  student  conducts  with  Standard  III  partner) 

a.  What  is  your  name?   

b.  Where  do  you  live?   

What  is  your  favourite  animal?   


c. 
d. 


e. 


What  place  would  you  like  to  visit?  (the  capital  city,  friend's 
house,  Singapore,  England,  U.S.A.,  moon,  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  mystery  place,  etc.)  .  _  _  

How  would  you  like  to  travel?  (walk,  bicycle,  boat,  train, 
airplane,  rocket,  dreammobile.  kite,  etc.) 


/.  What  might  you  see  there? 
g.    How  would  you  get  back? 

Play  another  game  if  time  permits  (from  Teacher's  Resource  Book). 
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WEEKS 


WEEK  6 


WEEK? 


Standard  VI  students  (after  getting  "[f '. '"^f  ^'l^J'?!"^ 
write  a  8-16  pp.  illustrated  story  for  '^^^^  ^"^^/^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Storv  should  include  partner's  name  in  the  title,  e.g.  Dem  akes  a 
THp  -  Sah  Goes  to  the  Moon/  etc.  The  story  uses  interview 
information  as  framework  for  writing.  .    ■  ■  , 

All  books  shown  to  Standard  VI  teacher  for  comment  and  minimal 
editing.  (Books  returned  to  writers  to  make  changes.) 
Standard  VI  and  Standard  111  pairs  nneet  again^  Standard  Vi 
students  present  stories  to  partners  and  read  together  a  couple  of 
times.  Stories  are  given  to  Standard  111  partners. 
Standard  111  students  write  'guided  composition'  thank  you  letters 
to  their  partners. 

FORMAT  FOR  'THANK  YOU'  LETTER 

Date    —  


Dear    ■ 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  book 
I  liked  reading  it.  1  really  liked  the  part  about 


again  on 


 Now  1  would  like  to  read  a  book  about 

 I  hope  to  see  you 

Your  friend. 


WEEK  8   Pairs  meet  together  to  show  their  books  to  other  pairs.  Play  Pair 
Trade  Games  (from  Teacher's  Resource  Book). 
Play  favourite  games. 

Younger  students  read  'their'  books  to  other  younger  students  m 
pairs. 

A  few  comments  in  conclusion   

WeTund  ^Sat  the  most  successful  means  of  pairing  students  was  according 
to  sor^e  obviously  random  procedure  like  the  'Matching  Game  mentioned 
More  systematic  attempts  to  pair  rtudents  by  educational  level,  sex,  ar^d 
e^h°ntc  background  proved  not  only  cumbersome  and  ^^X^^^^^X^^ 
resulted  in  resentment  among  some  of  the  pairs.  In  the  .chance  pdiring 
r.riPnts  seemed  willing  to  accept  their  pairings  as  determined  by  fate.  Of 
:;;?oxima"  y^^^^^^^^  pairings,  we  found  it  necessary  to  re-ad,ustonly 
two  pairings  due  to  some  obvious  incompatibility. 
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In  the  later  stage  of  the  project  the  old  students  wrote  and  then  presented 
books  they  had  written  to  the  younger  students.  These  books  were  (1) 
plotted  about  an  imaginary  trip  taken  by  their  younger  partner,  (2)  composed 
and  illustrated  by  the  older  students  (with  editing  help,  as  requested,  from 
the  teacher),  (3)  read  to  the  younger  partner  until  the  partner  could  read  the 
story  independently,  and  (4)  finally,  given  to  the  younger  partner  to  keep 
and  to  read  to  others. 

Most  of  these  younger  students  had  never  had  a  book  of  their  own  before. 
To  have  a  book  about  themselves,  that  they  could  read,  made  especially  for 
them  by  a  respected  older  member  of  the  school  community  combined  for 
these  students  some  of  the  most  overwhelming  incentives  to  reading  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  Many  of  the  younger  students  literally  slept  with  these 
books  until  they  turned  to  dust. 

Professor  Ted Rodgers.  is  currently  Professor  of  Psychol inguistics  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in 
Manoa.  His  paper  in  this  journal  relates  to  work  he  did  when  serving  as  Advisor  on  Language 
Planning  and  Language  Education  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Malaysia. 
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TWENTY  PROPOSITIONS  ON  TEACHER  TRAINING: 
TOWARDS  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHER 
PREPARATION 

Peter  Strevens 


Introduction 

As  has  often  been  observed,  notably  by  H.  H.  Stern  during  discussions  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Round  Table  on  Languages  and  Linguistics  in  1 983, 
the  theme  of  which  was  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  languages  (Alatis  et 
al.,  1983)  we  are  frequently  at  a  disadvantage  through  the  absence  of  a 
philosophy  of  teacher  training.  Since  then,  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stern's 
monumental  book  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Lenguage  Teaching  (Stern 
1983)  has  provided  a  good  part  of  such  a  philosophy.  This  paper  offers 
some  further  contributions  in  the  same  direction. 

A  preliminary  word  is  necessary  on  the  subject  of  terminology:  the  terms 
'teacher  training',  'teacher  preparation',  'professional  advancement',  and 
doubtless  others,  are  all  in  current  use  though  with  little  distinction  or 
definition.  The  terms  all  refer  to  a  nexus  of  ideas,  events,  techniques,  trends, 
concerned  with  ways  in  which  teachers  of  a  foreign  language  receive  an 
orientation  towards  their  occupation.  In  this  paper  the  term  teacher  training 
will  be  used  as  a  cover  term  for  the  process  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  suggest  that  behind  the  great  variety  of 
different  teacher  training  programmes  to  be  found  across  the  world,  there 
exists  nevertheless  a  coherent  pattern.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe 
this  pattern  through  a  series  of  twenty  Propositions,  each  of  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  comment. 

Proposition  1:  Basic  pre-suppositions 

The  training  of  teachers  of  foreign  languages  (LTT)  rests  upon  three  basic 
pre-suppositions: 

(i)  the  learning  of  languages  is  systematically  improved  by  good 
teaching; 

(ii)  the  teaching  of  languages  is  systematically  improved  by  good  teacher 
training; 

(iii)  teaching  has  the  status  and  characteristics  of  a  profession,  within 
which  teacher  training  is  a  central  element; 

in  consequence  of  these  pre-suppositions  the  improvements  in  teaching  and 
hence  in  learning  brought  about  through  LTT  are  not  simply  contingent  or 
random. 

Comment  The  thrust  of  Proposition  1  asserts  that  teacher  training  is  not 
random  and  not  anarchic;  and  that  LTT  is  systematically  associated  with 
improvement  in  language  learning.  These  improvements  are  in  the  quality, 
the  effectiveness  and  the  speed  of  learnmg.  In  short,  Proposition  1  states 
that  training  helps  teachers  help  learning.  Of  course,  language  learning  and 
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teaching  are  far  from  perfect:  there  are  many  countries  where  teacher 
training  is  given,  yet  where  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  and  learning 
remains  (ow.  However,  these  Propositions  are  concerned  with  a  philosophy, 
a  model,  of  what  can  be  achieved,  even  though  imperfections  in  the  system 
often  prevent  the  ideal  from  being  attained. 

Proposition  1  also  asserts  that  teaching  (including  language  teaching)  is 
not  just  an  occupation,  it  is  a  profession,  that  is,  a  particular  category  within 
occupations,  having  certain  characteristics  that  will  be  defined  in  later 
Propositions.  As  a  preliminary  illustration  of  the  difference  between  an 
occupation  and  a  profession  one  might  take  we/ding,  or  house  painting. 
Various  kinds  of  training  can  be  provided  for  people  entering  those  occupa- 
tions, yet  their  training  remains  different  in  kind,  in  motivation  and  in 
phiiosophy  from  the  training  which  is  systematically  offered  within  a 
profession. 

Proposition  2:  LTT  within  Education 

LIT  stands  within  the  field  of  education  as  understood  throughout  the 
globe;  it  aspires  to  share  'the  principles  of  good  teaching'  as  understood 
from  time  to  time  by  leaders  in  this  field. 

Comment  So  LTT  does  not  exist  in  isolation,  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  manifested 
in  every  country;  it  supports  and  is  supported  by  the  broader  profession  of 
education  as  a  whole.  LTT  is  clearly  within  the  humanities:  it  is  not  a  branch 
of  science,  nor  of  linguistics,  nor  of  psychology — although  it  can  have 
fruitful  links  with  each  of  them.  It  is  international.  And  it  evolves  through 
time.  Today's  most  advanced  examples  of  language  teacher  training  will 
seem  outmoded  in  fifteen  years  from  now.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  education, 
and  therefore  of  LTT,  that  there  should  be  a  conscious  and  continuous  effort 
at  understanding  and  directing  the  intellectual  effort  in  LTT  towards  even 
greater  effectiveness  and  relevance. 

Proposition  3:  Qualities  of  a  Good  Teacher 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  central  aim  of  LTT  in  preparing  'good  teachers'  is  the 
imparling  and  refinement  of  classroom  skills,  both  of  the  'class  management' 
type  and  of  the  'language  pedagogy'  type;  in  addition,  a  good  teacher  needs 
three  further  minimum  qualities  or  characteristics  the  pron  '.ion  of  which,  if 
they  are  not  already  present  by  virtue  of  the  trainee's  previous  history,  must 
form  part  of  LTT:— 

(i)  an  adequate  level  of  personal  education  as  a  citizen; 

(li)  a  suitable  personality  and  sufficient  emotional  maturity; 

(iii)  a  command  of  the  foreign  language  at  least  sufficient  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he/she  will  teach. 

Comment  It  follows  from  this  Proposition  that  a  teacher  should  be  an 
educated  person.  Just  what  level  of  personal  education  he  or  she  should 
have  depends  on  the  society  he  or  she  lives  in,  the  educational  level 
(primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  etc.)  he  proposes  to  teach  in.  and  the  educa- 
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tional  norms  m  that  society  for  teachers  at  that  level.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
teacher  IS  by  definition  an  educated  person,  not  an  uneducated  one  What  is 
"""'fJ    ,!f^  emotional  stability,  which  in  turn  means  that  he 

must  be  old  enough  to  have  attained  emotional  maturity.  And  the  teacher  of 
a  foreign  language  must  possess  a  sufficient  command  of  the  language 
concerned-'sufficient'  being  again  interpreted  according  to  the  society  and 
trie  educational  level  where  he  or  she  will  work. 

Proposition  4:  Characteristics 

The  patterns  of  organisation  of  LTT  directly  reflect  some  principal  charac- 
teristics of  a  profession,  namely: 

(i)  selection,  for  training  and  thereafter  for  admission  as  a  teacher- 
(II)  training,  in  skills,  knowledge  and  understanding- 
Cm)  standards,  acceptable  to  the  profession,  constantly  monitored  and 
improved; 

(iv)  a  social  role  as  part  of  education:  cf  law,  medicine,  architecture- 

and  the  basic  tenet  that,  since  professional  training  is  available,  the  admission 
to  teaching  of  professionally  untrained  teachers  is  undesirable. 

Comment  Members  of  a  profession  share  a  sense  of  pride  in  service  and 
commitment  to  a  social  purpose.  Equally,  'amateurs'-i.e.,  un-trained 
^v!-''^'^T^'^"°^  generally  welcomed.  It  is  of  course  true  that  a  great  many 
exceltent  teachers  are  self-taught,  and  that  preference  for  those  w^h  training 
only  begins  when  good-quality  training  is  actually  available  and  can  be  seen 
romp?-"f  ^°^^hwhile  effects.  It  is  worth  adding  that  once  a  profession 
comes  into  being  within  a  particular  country  a  professional  organisation 
a  most  rievitably  becomes  necessary.  Such  teachers'  associations  often  start 
at  local  level,  spread  to  become  nation-wide,  then  join  with  international 
associations.  The  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  has  two  such 
associations,  one  based  in  Britain  (the  International  Association  of  Teachers 
Sx!xTnJrHJ.°7r  ^.^"^"^J'^'ATEFL).  the  other  based  in  the  United 
btates  ( Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages—JESOL)  The 
point  being  made  is  that  these  organisations  have  an  important  function  in 
the  evolution  and  cohesion  of  the  profession  from  which  they  sprang. 

Proposition  5:  Selection 

fh'aTnnfrn''^  to  teacher  training,  rather  than  'free'  or  open  entry,  implies 
rnntr^  H  would-be  teachers  will  prove  to  be  suitable:  some  reliable 
contra-indications  can  be  seen  before  training  while  others  develop  during 
training;  to  undertake  the  process  of  selection  and  training  entails  a  responsi 

as  a'teaiher  °^  admission 

fZZZTl-,  ^^l  ''/"P°^'*'°"  f  serts  a  gate-keeping'  function  for  entry  to 
earhTr?.  n"  -  °^  ^^ose  likely  to  be  good  (or  at  least  adequate) 

teachers  also  implies  rejection  of  those  unlikely  to  be  adequate  teachers 
And  while  It  IS  difficult  enough  to  refuse  entry  to  a  course  of  trSng  t 
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becomes  more  difficult  to  reject  a  person  even  for  clear  mdications  of 
unsuitability  that  develop  during  training,  while  rejection  at  the  end  of 
training  often  carries  undertones  of  heartbreak  and  personal  grief.  Never- 
theless, the  evaluation  of  a  would-be  teacher's  suitability  must  be  undertaken 
honestly,  in  the  knowledge  that  an  unsatisfactory  teacher  can  cause  immense 
damage,'educational  and  emotional,  to  himself/herself  and  to  generations  of 

his/her  students.  ■      xx-  ■ 

Consequently,  to  have  completed  a  course  of  training  is  insufficient:  tor 
selection  a  teacher  must  have  successfully  completed  training. 

Proposition  6:  Teacher  Development 

LIT  assumes  that,  once  trained,  a  teacher's  professional  competence  does 
not  remain  static  but  develops  throughout  his/her  professional  life,  following 
three  sets  of  principles  of  teacher  development: 

(i)  perfectibility  (of  teacher  training):  given  that  learning  is  improved  by 
good  teaching,  and  teaching  by  good  training,  training  in  turn 
improves  as  a  result  of  developments  in  the  practical  and  intellectual 
bases  of  language  teaching; 

(ii)  progression  (of  teacher's  competence):  the  teacher's  compett?nce 
evolves  gradually  over  time,  fed  by  his  experience,  thought  and  the 
growth  of  understanding; 

(iii)  continuity  (of  career  development):  the  teacher's  development  is 
potentially  career-long,  hence  opportunities  for  further  training  are 
desirable  from  time  to  time  throughout  his/her  career. 

Comment  These  principles  are  central  to  LTT.  They  indicate  a  necessity  for 
the  intellectual  'steering'  and  guidance  for  the  profession  which  were 
touched  on  in  Proposition  2.  They  also  remind  us  that  the  teacher's  first  day 
in  the  classroom  after  completion  of  training  represents  a  beginning  point  m 
his  development,  not  an  end  point.  In  principle,  a  teacher  progresses  in 
competence  throughout  his/her  career. 

Proposition  7:  Disciplinary  Links 

In  company  with  other  fields  of  education,  LTT  draws  upon  ideas,  concepts, 
principles,  philosophies,  from  many  disciplines— the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, classroom  research,  linguistics,  psycholinguistics,  sociolinguistics,  de- 
scriptive inguistics,  discourse  analysis,  logic  and  scientific  method,  electronic 

engineering  and  others  -in  the  humanities  and  in  the  sciences,  without 
being  subordinate  to  any  single  discipline;  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
particularly  associated  with  applied  linguistics  (in  the  sense  of  'a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  to  language-related  problems  )  while  also  remaining 
in  close  connection  with  the  study  of  practical  classroom-based  activities 
and  accepting  that  most  of  good  teaching  is  an  art  and  a  craft. 

Comment  It  is  essential  to  realise  what  is  being  proposed  here:  not  that 
language  teaching  draws  on  many  disciplines,  but  that  language  teacher 
training  (LTT)  does  so.  It  is  through  the  teacher's  understanding  and 


incorporation  into  his  professional  awareness  of  such  broad  ideas  that  they 
may  eventually  and  gradually  affect  teaching,  not  directly.  So  LTT  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  practical  classroom  technique:  it  also  draws  on  ideas  from  many 
disciplines.  LTT  is  not  a  branch  of  linguistics,  nor  is  linguistics  the  only 
discipline  with  any  important  lessons  for  LTT.  In  any  case,  LTT  generally 
takes  its  disciplinary  content  at  one  remove  from  the  disciplines  themselves — 
at  least  in  the  British  ^nd  Canadian  formulation — through  the  mediation  of 
applied  linguistics.  AL  is  not  the  same  as  LTT.  But  AL  is  the  only  multi- 
disciplinary  field  which  by  definition  exists  to  be  aware  of  ideas  and 
developments  in  any  single  discipline  that  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
language-based  problems,  including  language  teaching;  and  which  simul- 
taneously confronts  theory  with  the  knowledge  of  practical  problems  that 
need  to  be  solved.  Ideally  at  least,  applied  linguistics  supplies  the  disciplinary 
links  that  are  central  to  language  teacher  training. 

Proposition  8:  LTT's  Own  Intellectual  Basis 

LTT  is  currently  changing  from  a  largely  pragmatic,  technique-centred 
activity  (i.e.  centred  in  methodology,  with  'Does  it  work?'  as  the  sole 
criterion  for  adopting  or  rejecting  a  teaching  technique)  into  a  profession 
with  a  philosophy  or  paradigm  or  set  of  principles  against  which  activities 
can  be  gaijged  in  addition  to  observing  their  surface  validity;  this  philosophy 
of  the  language  learning  process  (LLP)  must  be  consistent  with  the 
'universe  of  discourse'  of  language  learning  and  teaching,  and  not  be 
imposed  from  a  more  distant  universe;  once  established,  a  philosophy  of 
LLP  provides  a  motivation  and  justification  for  the  teacher's  exercise  of 
methodological  and  instructional  choice. 

Comment  Until  recent  years  it  was  common  for  LTT  institutions  to  adopt 
one  or  other  of  two  extreme  positions:  either  that  since  teaching  is  a  practical 
activity,  LTT  should  also  be  chiefly  oriented  towards  practicalities,  with  little 
or  no  intellectual  content;  alternatively,  that  LTT  should  be  academic  in 
nature,  concentrating  on  theory  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  practice.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  heartening  of  current  trends  that  LTT  seems  to  be  moving 
towards  a  middle  position,  in  which  the  inescapable  practical  needs  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  (HOW)  are  backed  by  a  sufficient  illumination 
through  principle  and  theory  (WHY). 

Proposition  9:  Initial  vs  Further  LTT 

It  is  highly  desirable  for  LTT  to  be  undergone  before  a  person  is  first 
employed  as  an  autonomous  'class'  teacher,  i.e.  initial  training,  to  be 
distinguished  Uomfurther  training  (often  'in-service  training')  forthose  with 
previous  initial  training  followed  by  teaching  experience;  consequently 
/>?///3/ training  tends  to  be  of  longer  duration,  more  heavily  weighted  towards 
practical  classroom  techniques,  broader  and  more  generalised  m  application, 
while  further  training  tends  to  be  shorter,  more  closely  focussed  on  a 
particular  area,  and  more  likely  to  have  a  stronger  theoretical  content;  further 


training  is  desirable  at  intervals  throughout  a  teacher's  career,  to  keep 
him/her  up  to  date,  to  revive  flagging  morale,  to  gain  familiarity  with  new 
syllabuses  or  materials,  for  personal  promotion,  etc. 

Comment  The  general  principle  being  presented  here  is  that  through  a 
separation  of  initial  ('pre-service')  LTT  from  further  (often  'in-service') 
training  it  is  possible  to  effect  two  distinct  developments:  first,  to  put  into 
initial  training  a  preponderance  of  those  practical  skills  he/she  will  need  for 
classroom  survival,  together  with  sufficient  understanding  of  principle  and 
theory  to  maintain  intellectual  curiosity  and  permit  the  individual  increas- 
ingly to  work  problems  out  for  himself/herself;  and  second,  to  permit  a  wide 
range  of  subsequent  specialisation  by  the  teacher,  in  a  framework  of  further 
training.  This  Proposition  also  foreshadows  another  (1  9)  which  implies  that 
career-long  opportunities  for  furtner  training  should  be  made  available. 

Proposition  10:  General  vs  Special  LTT 

Two  discrete  kinds  of  LTT  must  be  distinguished:  general  training  to  be  a 
teacher  regardless  of  the  'subject'  or  subjects  the  teacher  may  expect  to 
handle,  and  special  training  as  a  teacher  of  a  foreign  language;  in  LTT,  both 
kinds  must  be  provided,  since  language  teaching  is  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  category  of  teaching,  and  language  learners  form  a  particular  case  of 
the  general  category  of  learners:  neither  general  training  without  special 
training  nor  special  without  general  is  a  sufficient  initial  preparation  for 
teaching  a  language. 

Comment  Although  obviously  in  further  Wamuq  it  is  chiefly  5pec/a/ training 
that  is  offered,  initial  training  tends  to  comprise  the  whole  of  such  general 
training  as  the  teacher  ever  receives,  together  with  the  special  training  for  at 
least  survival  needs  as  a  teacher  of  the  foreign  language.  The  new  teacher 
desperately  needs,  from  his/her  first  day  in  the  classroom,  not  only  the 
general  skill  of  being  a  teacher  (regardless  of  the  subject  he  is  teaching)  but 
also  the  special  skill  of  teaching  the  foreign  language. 

Proposition  11:  Typical  Initial  Training 

The  provision  of  initial  training  is  typically  in  the  form  of  an  organised 
course,  generally  full-time,  often  intensive,  in  duration  up  to  an  academic 
year  if  postgraduate  or  up  to  4  years  if  taken  as  a  first  degree  or  in 
replacement  of  a  degree;  long  initial  training  courses  generally  indicate  that 
trainees  have  been  selected  young,  are  receiving  personal  education  as  well 
as  professional  training,  and  are  being  given  time  and  guidance  for  the 
growth  of  emotional  maturity. 

Comment  The  interest  of  this  Proposition  lies  in  its  attempt  to  bring  into  a 
single  framework  the  great  diversity  between  on  the  one  hand  4-year 
courses  containing  both  general  educational  content  and  vocational,  profes- 
sional content,  and  on  the  other  hand  short  courses  of  100  hours  (e.g.  the 
RSA  Preparatory  Certificate)^  containmg  only  basic  special  training  in 
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foreign  language  teaching.  Between  these  extremes,  the  commonest 
patterns  are  (i)  a  non-vocational  university  degree  followed  by  a  year 
devoted  specifically  to  vocational  training  as  a  teacher,  i.e.,  initial  teacher 
training;  (ii)  a  course  lasting  from  one  to  three  years  of  chiefly  vocational 
training  as  a  teacher.  Not  the  least  important  reason  for  longer  courses  is  the 
need  to  permit  young  candidates  to  gain  emotional  maturity  through  the 
natural  process  of  growing  older. 

Proposition  12:  Elements  of  Content 

Courses  of  initial  teacher  training  ideally  contain,  in  an  appropriate  com- 
bination, three  main  elements: 

(i)  an  element  of  training  in  practical  skills,  both  of  classroom  manage- 
ment and  of  presentation  and  teaching  techniques; 

(ii)  an  element  of  professional  information,  i.e.  knowing  about  teaching, 
learning,  language,  English,  education  etc. 

(iii)  an  element  of  principle  and  theory,  of  understanding  the  funda- 
mentals of  learning  and  teaching. 

Comment  The  crucial  phrase  to  be  noted  here  is  'in  an  appropriate 
combination'.  A  particular  combination  of  practical  skills,  professional 
information,  and  principle  and  theory  will  be  suitable  for  some  circumstances 
but  not  for  others.  Nor  should  the  impression  be  given  that  initial  training 
typically  consists  of  a  rigid  3-part  syllabus.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  and 
there  should  be  great  diversity  in  content,  outlook,  aims— and  in  the  precise 
combination  of  elements  to  be  developed  for  particular  needs.  See  also 
Proposition  17. 

Proposition  13:  Need  for  Practice  Teaching 

Initial  training  in  practical  skills  should  provide  the  trainee  with  the  greatest 
possible  range  of  classroom  experience,  through  observation,  demonstration 
and  participation;  in  particular,  LTT  programmes  must  include  adequate 
quantities  of  supervised  practice  teaching  of  suitable  learners. 

Comment  There  is  no  substitute  for  supervised  classroom  practice  teach- 
ing. It  is  the  equivalent  for  the  trainee  teacher  of  the  advice  to  someone 
learning  to  drive  a  vehicle,  to  'get  the  miles  in'.  Because  there  are  a  number 
of  activities  to  be  mastered— physical  activities,  like  learning  where  to  stand, 
when  to  stand  still  and  when  to  move  about,  like  learning  a  range  of 
standardised  gestures  for  initiating  various  kinds  of  action,  like  talking  (as 
little  as  possible)  and  keeping  quiet  (as  much  as  possible),  otc. — and  mental 
activities,  like  observing  each  individual  in  terms  of  his  learning  progress, 
like  keeping  abreast  of  the  momentum  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  like 
identifying  the  onset  of  boredom,  like  side-stepping  attempts  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  lesson,  whiln  still  remaining  alert  to  possibilities  of  quite 
unexpected  opportunities  for  learning.  While  these  activities  can  be  des- 
cribed to  one,  and  while  one  can  observe  them  in  demonstration  lessons, 
nevertheless  in  the  last  resort  the  trainee  teacher  typically  learns  them  best 
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by  doing:  by  experiencing  the  exhilaration  of  bringing  off  a  minor  coup  in 
the  facilitation  of  (earning>  and  the  minor  disaster  of  being  taken  in  by  the 
joker  in  the  class.  One  further  comment:  the  shorter  the  amount  of  initial 
training,  the  more  important  becomes  the  provision  of  a  core  of  supervised 
practice  teaching. 

Proposition  14:  Relate  LTT  Expected  Condition'. 
Courses  of  initial  training  should  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
particular  students  and  circumstances  that  the  trainees  expect  to  encounter, 
including  familiarisation  with  syllabuses  and  teacning  materials,  pupil  age 
and  language  background,  class  size  and  school  organisation;  at  the  same 
time  these  particular  circumstances  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  broader 
generalities,  principles  and  theories. 

Comment  This  Proposition  reinforces  the  view  that  initial  training  courses 
need  to  be  closely  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  trainees.  It 
also  implies  an  essential  interplay  between  practice  and  theory,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  trainees  learn  not  only  what  to  teach  and  how,  but  also  something 
of  why? 

Proposition  15:  Familiarity  with  the  Foreign  Language 

The  information  and  know/edge  element  of  initial  LTT  courses  should 
include  the  greatest  possible  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the  language 
being  taught,  awareness  of  its  varieties,  knowledge  of  its  lexical,  syntactic, 
phonological  and  discoursal  devices;  the  selection,  quantity  and  depth  of 
this  content  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  duration  of  the  course,  the  standard 
of  attainment  of  the  trainee,  and  the  intended  educational  level  of  the 
teacher's  employment. 

Comment  This  Proposition  is  not  concerned  with  the  teacher's  command 
of  the  language,  but  quite  specifically  with  his/her  knowledge  about  it.  It  is 
sometimes  astonishing  how  little  teachers  know  about  the  language  they  are 
teaching,  and  the  criticism  often  applies  when  teachers  have  taken  a 
degree— especially  a  literary  degree— in  the  foreign  language.  Such  courses 
commonly  include  a  great  many  works  of  literature  in  the  language  but 
virtually  no  descriptive  knowledge. 

Proposition  16:  LTT  Vocational 

The  theory  and  principle  element  of  initial  LTT  should  be  relevant  to  the 
trainee's  immediate  future  teaching,  should  further  the  trainee's  under- 
standing of  his/her  work;  LTT  is  by  definition  vocational,  and  is  academic 
only  incidentally. 

Comment  This  Proposition  is  at  variance  with  common  practice  in  some 
countries,  where  language  teacher  training,  including  initial  training,  takes 
the  form  of  an  academic  M.A.  degree,  including  much  theory  but  little  or  no 
practice.  The  issue  in  this  Proposition  is  whether  initial  LTT  is  by  nature 
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academic  (I  believe  not)  or  vocational  (1  believe  so).  Of  course  there  should 
be  opportunities  for  academic  content  in  later,  further  training:  initial  training 
is  inescapably  vocational. 

Proposition  17:  Balance  of  Elements 

The  effectiveness  of  an  initial  training  course  depends  greatly  on  the  balance 
of  the  m.  -n  elements  (practical  skills,  information,  principle/theory); 
practical  skills  are  essential  and  take  a  major  share  when  time  is  short; 
beyond  a  small  minimum  core  of  information  and  knowledge  the  trainees 
can  be  helped  to  supplement  this  by  their  own  efforts,  especially  when  time 
is  short;  principle  and  theory,  best  seen  as  'enabling  skills'  to  permit  the 
growth  of  understanding  rather  than  as  autonomous  academic  study,  merit 
lower  priority  when  time  is  short,  but  assume  proportionately  greater 
importance  in  subsequent  further  training. 

Comment  The  balance  of  elements  depends  on  the  needs  of  the  trainees, 
their  level  of  education  at  entry  to  training,  the  educational  level  at  which 
they  expect  to  teach,  and  (perhaps  above  all)  the  duration  of  the  training. 

Proposition  18:  Professionalism  in  LTT  Staff 

The  design  of  courses  for  initial  LTT  entails  not  simply  an  appropriate 
balance  of  elements  but  also  the  provision  of  facilities  for  class  observation 
and  practice  teaching  and  a  high  degree  of  professionalism  in  the  training 
personnel. 

Comment  Without  adequate  teaching  practice,  LTT  is  only  partial.  And  the 
teacher  training  staff  are  equally  crucial,  since  their  contribution  to  training 
requires  a  great  deal  of  experience,  understanding  and  wisdom. 

Proposition  19:  Probation,  Up-dating,  Specialisation 

Successful  compietton  of  initial  LTT  normally  merits  acceptance  as  an 
autonomous  teacher,  although  increasingly  initial  LTT  requires  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  or  probationary  teaching,  under  tutelage,  before  ratification 
of  the  trainee's  acceptance;  thereafter,  at  intervals  throughout  the  teacher's 
career,  opportunities  are  needed  for  further  training,  for  the  up-dating  of 
professional  ideas,  for  mental  refreshment,  and  for  the  chance  of  specialising 
in  particular  areas  of  teachmg. 

Comment  The  morale  of  the  teacher  completing  his/her  initial  training 
is  much  enhanced  if  he/she  knows  that  there  will  be  future  opportunities 
for  further  training,  for  up-grading  his/her  professional  knowledge,  and 
for  embarking  upon  specialisation,  e.g.,  in  audio-visual  aids,  in  testing, 
in  syllabus  design,  in  English  for  Specific  Purposes  (ESP),  in  teacher 
training,  etc. 
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Proposition  20:  Dynamic  not  Static 

LTT  is  essentially  dynamic,  not  static;  it  evolves  in  line  with  the  development 
of  new  ideas  and  techniques  in  language  teaching,  and  it  provides,  for  new 
entrants  and  for  existing  teachers  alike,  the  opportunities  ifor  keeping  up  to 
date  with  practice  and  philosophy  in  language  teaching. 

Comment  This  Proposition  carries  a  clear  implication  that  courses  of 
training  need  to  be  periodically  reviewed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
up-to-date,  that  teachers  are  being  trained  for  the  circumstances  they  will  in 
fact  encounter,  and  that  they  remain  broadly  in  line  with  good  LTT  elsewhere. 

Conclusion 

The  variety  of  different  provisions  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  languages  is 
very  great.  Nevertheless  they  share  many  concepts  in  common.  Not  least  of 
these  are:  (i)  professionalism;  (ii)  being  based  in  widely-held  principles; 
and  (iii)  being  dynamic,  so  as  to  meet  the  constantly-changing  nature  of 
language  teaching. 

Note 

1.  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  Examination  Board  is  a  British  public 
examining  body  of  high  reputation  and  long  standing,  which  has  made 
a  considerable  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  E.F.L. 
and  E.S.L. 

See  also  P.  Strevens,  'Teacher  Training  and  Changes  in  Society',  in  Alatis  et 
al.  (1983). 
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Abstract 


AN  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  ON  THE  DIFFERENT 
STAGES  OF  LEARNING  PUTONGHUA 


Determining  the  different  stages  of  learning  Putonghua  will  be  of  much 
significance  in  developing  curricula,  in  examining  students'  standards  and  in 
improving  teaching  methods.  The  present  survey  provides  primary  data  to 
achieve  the  above  goal. 

By  means  of  a  questionnaire,  the  ability  in  transcription  and  the  ability  in 
rewriting  Putonghua  from  Cantonese  of  three  classes  of  participants  was 
tested.  The  three  classes,  each  of  50  participants,  were  of  different  levels 
(i.e.,  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced)  and  each  level  had  received  at 
least  24  hours'  instruction. 

The  results  show  that  all  three  classes  had  different  levels  of  difficulty  in 
learning  the  pronunciation  of  Putonghua,  especially  in  the  learning  of  initial 
consonants  and  of  neutral  tones.  It  was  found  that  the  three  groups  of 
sibilant  sounds,  which  occur  only  initially,  constitute  the  major  difficulty;  the 
second  difficulty  experienced  by  most  Cantonese  learners  was  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  phonemes  /I  /  and  /n/  in  the  initial  position.  Some 
learners  also  had  difficulty  in  mastering  the  exceptions  to  the  Cantonese- 
Putonghua  sound  correspondences. 


Wong  Pui  Kwong 
Hong  Kong  City  Polytechnic 
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Abstract 


A  TABLE  OF  CORRECT  CANTONESE 
PRONUNCIATIOWS  OF  CHINESE  CHARACTERS 


The  table  is  a  collection  of  260  characters  which  have  often  been  erroneously 
represented  in  Cantonese  pronunciation.  The  compilers  explains  with  the 
help  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  how  these  words  should  be 
pronounced.  The  pronunciation  of  Cantonese  is  based  upon  Zhonghua  Xin 
Zidian  (China  New  Dictionary,  Zhonghua  Book  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  1 980)  and 
Yueyin  Yunhui  (A  Chinese  Syllabary  Pronounced  According  to  the  Dialect 
of  Canton,  Zhonghua  Book  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  1983). 

The  table  helps  to  illustrate  the  appropriate  Cantonese  pronunciation  in 
each  case.  It  is  divided  into  3  columns:  pronunciation,  special  usage  and 
points  to  note,  IPA  symbols  are  used  to  indicate  the  Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tions beside  corresponding  characters.  Character  homophones  are  also 
illustrated.  The  second  column  shows  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  in 
particular  conl:  .<ts.  In  the  Third  column  special  attention  is  called  to  the  tone 
or  pronunciation  of  the  character  especially  when  the  word  is  often  mis- 
pronounced. 


Yip  Hon  Ming 

The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Chiang  Ying  Ho 
The  Chmese  Universiiy  of  Hong  Kong 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 


Volume  2  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  early  1986.  Contributions  will  be 
welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  31  October  1 985  at  the 
following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 

Park-In  Commercial  Centre  21 /F., 

56  Dundas  Street, 

Kowloon, 

HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length,  and  typed  on  A4 
with  double-spacing.  An  English  style-sheet  will  be  sent  on  request.  A  brief 
abstract  in  the  same  language  as  the  article  should  be  included.  Book 
reviews  will  also  be  welcome. 
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Jf^^^SI"^  PAPERS  IN  LINGUISTICS  AND  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 

Published  by  The  Language  Centre.  University  of  Hong  Kong 


WORKING  PAPERS  IN  LINGUISTICS  AND  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 
publishes  recent  work  including:  general  linguistics,  language  teaching 
theory  and  methodology,  language  curriculum  development  language 
testing,  educational  technology,  language  and  language  teaching  surveys 
language  planning  and  bilingual  education.  In  addition  to  articles  it  also 
publishes  reviews  (preferably  in-depth)  of  books  on  the  above' topics 
Papers  on  Chinese  and  Chmese  language  teaching  are  sometimes  published 
m  Chinese, 

WORKING  PAPERS  IN  LINGUISTICS  AND  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  is 
intended  primarily  as  our  informed  channel  for  the  dissemination  of  ideas 
being  developed,  by  researchers  in  Hong  Kong,  though  it  is  hoped,  that  it 
may  also  be  of  interest  to  specialists  in  other  parts  of  the  world  particularly  in 
South  East  Asia, 

Contentc  of  the  January  1 985  edition  include: 
Levels  and  Labels  in  language  teaching  Graham  Low 

Proto-type  theory,  Cognitive  Linguistics  and  Pedagogical  Grammar  Ke/th  Johnson 
pes.gn.ng  Communicative  Self-Study  Materials  for  Language  Learning  Saw"^^^^ 
Lmgu.st.c  Attitudes  of  Chinese  Adolescents  In  Hong  Kong  Gal/ Fu  eta/ 
□.scourse  and  the  Teaching  of  Intonation  E/izabeth  Samson 

u^l^^  ^^''.Tl  l?.^^  ^^^'^  "^'^  (enlarged)  issue  a  year,  at  the  cost  of 

HK$12,  or  US$2.50  (which  includes  postage).  If  you  would  like  to  receive 
copies  of  WORKING  PAPERS,  please  write  to: 
The  Editors, 

Working  Papers  in  Linguistics  and  Language  Teaching, 
Language  Centre, 
University  of  Hong  Kong, 
HONG  KONG 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  The  Editors'  Working 
Papers  in  Linguistics  and  Language  Teaching. 
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FOREWORD 


This  second  issue  of  the  ILEJ  contains  articles  on  the  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  skills  (Ho  Kwok-cheung,  Clive  Criper,  Chan  Wai-leung  and  Godfrey 
Liu);  on  aspects  of  grammar  and  lexis  (Lee  Kar-shui,  William  Cheng  and 
Gabriele  Stein)  and  on  language  learning  and  teaching  problems  that 
can  arise  because  of  cultural  differences  (R.  J.  Owens).  There  is  also  a 
description  of  a  research  project  pres3ntly  underway  in  Hong  Kong  (Lee 
Hok-ming),  a  description  of  a  task-based  approach  to  in-service  language 
teacher  training  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  Council  in  Singapore 
(Prem  Mathur)  and  a  summary  of  a  workshop  held  in  Hong  Kong  at  which 
the  use  of  micro-computers  for  language  learning  on  a  voluntary,  self- 
access  basis  was  discussed  (David  Foulds  and  Anthony  Cheung). 

The  articles  which  appear  in  English  have  been  selected  from  those 
prepared  for  and  read  at  the  first  Institute  of  Language  in  Education 
International  Seminar  on  Language  Teacher  Education  held  in  Hong  Kong 
in  December  1  985  and  which  was  attended  by  scholars  from  14  countries. 
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COMMUNICATIVE  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  AND 
EXTENSIVE  READING 

l)i  C  CRIPLR 

Class  libraries,  class  readers,  simplified  texts,  reading  notebooks,  stories 
from  an  alien  culture  -all  these  terms  and  ideas  appear  to  belong  to  an  age 
of  language  teaching  and  language  learning  that  is  long  gone  by.  They  reek 
of  teacher  directed  classrooms,  an  unthinking  acceptance  of  a  colonial 
cultural  Influence  and  an  old  fashioned  view  of  the  nature  and  process  of 
comprehension. 

I  wish  to  argue  the  opposite.  To  be  more  precise  I  wish  to  argue  that, 
within  limitations,  the  practices  implied  by  such  terms  require  rehabilitation 
as  vital  mecins  tnrough  which  we  can  at  least  hope  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
communicative  language  teaching  (and  learning)  particularly  in  institutional 
settings. 

Communicative  Language  Teaching—The  Problems 
I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  any  definition  of  communicative  language 
teaching-  that  ground  has  been  worked  over  well  enough.  VA/hal  I  wish  to 
remind  us  all  of  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in  any  way  at  all  of  approaching  the 
ideals  implied  in  the  label  in  the  majority  of  the  language  teaching  situations 
of  the  world.  Common  to  all  approaches,  though,  are  two  assumptions.  The 
first  is  that  learning  best  occurs  (though  some  would  say  only  occurs) 
through  the  learners'  attempts  to  use  the  language  for  genuine  communica- 
tive purposes  i.e.  when  they  arc  concentrating  on  the  'wliat'  rather  than  the 
'how'  of  what  they  want  to  say.  The  second  is  the  'comprehensible  input' 
thesis  of  Kiashen.  namely  that  the  learner  requires  language  input  that  is 
comprehensible  as  a  necessary  condition  for.  learning.  Learners  require 
something  against  which  they  can  test,  so  to  speak,  their  developing 
competence.  These  conditions  are  not,  as  we  know,  easily  achieved. 

Teachers  Competence 

Much  of  curifjnt  thinking  on  communicative  language  teaching  methodo- 
logy implies  native  speaker  teachers  or  at  the  very  least  non  - native  speaker 
teachers  who  ar(}  very  confident  of  their  ability  to  he  able  to  lespond 
iippropriatcly  to  their  students'  attempts  at  communication  and  to  bo  able  to 
judge  and  subsequently  comment  on  their  students'  own  communicative 
efforts  in  the  foreign  language.  While  these  conditions  apply  in  Britain  in  the 
field  of  English  as  a  foreign  language,  particulaily  at  the  adult  level,  they  do 
not  apply  theh?  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  at  school  levcil  This 
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latter  situation  is  by  far  the  most  common  situation  in  foreign  language 
teaching  across  the  world.  The  level  of  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language  of 
the  body  of  teachers  at  school  level  or  beyond  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  achieving  a  gain  in  the  proficiency  level  of  the  learners  they  are  teaching. 

Methodologies  depending  upon  a  high  level  of  proficiency  of  the  main 
body  of  language  teachers  tend  to  serve  to  divide  the  world  into  the  haves 
and  have-nots  rather  than  bring  it  together  in  a  single  methodology  which 
can  be  used  everywhere. 

Content  of  Communication 

Witiiin  institutional  settings  it  is  often  difficult  to  identify  genuine  topics 
about  which  language  learners  can  and  want  to  communicate  with  each 
other  or  with  the  teacher.  At  higher  levels  where  learners  are  wishing  to 
acquire  the  language  for,  say.  professional  or  occupational  reasons  and  are 
using  the  language  in  those  contexts  then  the  learners  may  well  be 
genuinely  interested  in  talking  to  each  other  about  their  own  speciality.  This 
would  certainly  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  learner's  emphasis  being  not  on 
form  for  its  own  sake  but  on  exploiting  his/her  desire  to  convey  a  meaning 
by  whatever  means  are  available  through  the  second  or  foreign  language. 
More  often  than  not  in  these  circumstances  the  teacher  is  left  outside— as 
a  language  tencher  and  not  a  teacher  of  medicine  or  law  or  engineering, 
he/she  has  a  specialist  knowledge  which  does  not  match  that  of  his 
students.  Real  content  discussion  is  thus  often  inhibited  by  the  teacher 
being  a  comparative  novice  (often,  indeed,  a  complete  novice)  in  the  areas 
in  which  students  may  wish  to  communicate.  This  may  occur  in  all  but  the 
best  ESP/EOP  teaching  establishments. 

The  situation  is  even  more  difficult  at  school  or  indeed  higher  education 
level  when  yenerni  English  is  being  taught.  Providing  any  authentic  com- 
municative tasks  in  a  foreign  language  is  extremely  difficult  where  the 
foreign  language  is  not  used  within  the  country  concerned  or  where  the 
learners  do  not  expect  to  be  using  the  language  immediately  for  travel  oi 
tourist  purposes.  Many  communicative  syllabuses  are  made  up  largely  of 
role  playing  situations  and  simulations  to  be  used  to  engage  the  interest  and 
motivation  of  the  learner  so  that  all  possible  communicative  strategies  aie 
brought  Into  play  in  order  to  bridge  any  communication  gap  present  as  a 
result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  second  or  foreign  language. 

In  practice  many  problems  arise  particularly  in  school  settings.  Authentic 
role  play  situations  are  hard  to  design,  particularly  in  foreign  language 
situations  where  children  do  not  see  a  direct  use  for  the  foreign  language  at 
all.  Even  without  the  authenticity  requirement,  repeated  role  playing  has  its 
limitations  as  a  classroom  activity. 

Class  Size 

One  of  the  limitations  of  role  playing  cictivity  is  class  size.  Group  work  of  any 
kind  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  classioom  and  it  becomes  close  to 
impossible  for  any  but  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated  toiicher  when  the 
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number  of  learners  in  a  class  gets  large.  Obviously  a  class  full  of  highly 
motivated  adult  learners  provides  by  far  the  best  conditions  for  this  kind  of 
activity.  Adults  who  have  given  up  time  and  money  to  attend  classes 
voluntarily  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  perform  in  the  way  required  of  them 
but  even  for  them  there  are  limitations  imposed  by  size  and  layout  of 
classroom,  and  the  sheer  numbers  of  learners  for  each  teacher.  In  more 
'normal'  situations  throughout  the  world  language  teaching  classrooms  are 
less  favourable  learning  environments  because  of  size,  lack  of  a  driving 
motivation  on  the  part  of  pupils/students  and  because  teachers  are  not 
paragons  of  motivated,  dedicated,  expertise  but  ordinary  citizens  of  the 
countries  they  come  from  trying  to  do  an  ordinary  job  like  any  other 
citizen— no  better  and  no  worse.  (I  am  leaving  out  the  effects  that  may 
follow  from  the  generally  low  pay  that  teachers  receive.) 

In  summary,  group  work  in  any  class  makes  extra  calls  on  the  teachers' 
confidence,  expertise  and  willingness  to  do  extra  work.  Large  classes  make 
such  woik  almost  impossible. 

Communication  and  the  Spoken  Language 

Communicative  language  teaching  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  the  spoken  language.  Communication  is  taken  by  most, 
though  not  all,  to  refer  to  oral  communication,  not  by  conscious  decision  but 
by  default  There  is  no  reason  why  and  many  reasons  why  we  should  not 
make  this  assumption  in  the  normal  language  teaching  classroom.  The 
written  medium  also  provides  an  excellent  means  for  enabling  students  to 
learn  through  a  communicative  mode. 

Levels  of  language 

One  problem  is  widespread  throughout  the  world,  both  in  language 
classrooms  and  in  others,  namely  a  mismatch  between  the  level  of 
teaching  implied  by  the  syllabus  in  whatever  form  it  exists  and  the  actual 
level  of  knowledge  of  performance  of  the  learners  being  taught.  The 
incidence  of  the  mismatch  and  the  problems  that  it  causes  are  not  peculiar 
to  language  learning  or  communicative  language  teaching.  The  mismatch 
is  important,  however,  in  that  it  does  affect  language  learning— if  we 
accept  the  theoretical  view  that  language  learning  requires  'comprehen- 
sible input'  i.e.  input  that  is  comprehensible  and  processable  by  the 
learner  and  not  just  by  the  teacher.  The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
centralised  school  and  higher  education  systems  whore  the  syllabus  for  any 
year  may  be  imposed  on  all  classes  and  hence  all  pupils  irrespective  of  the 
level  they  have  already  achieved.  Syllabus  levels  and  hence  levels  of 
materials  and  teacher  presentation  more  often  than  not  reflect  ideals  or 
hopes  rather  than  reality.  For  language  learning  an  appropriate  level  and 
quantity  of  'comprehensible  input'  is  essential  and  a  reading  programme  is  a 
way  in  which  this  can  be  effectively  achieved.  It  is  to  this  notion  that  I  now 
/ish  to  turn. 
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Language  and  Literature 

Almost  all  the  attention  of  the  past  few  years  on  providing  genuine  language 
input  has  been  on  how  to  achieve  this  through  oral  interaction.  The  use  of 
reading  for  this  purpose  has  been  downgraded  by  communicative  language 
teachers  though  not,  of  course,  by  teachers  of  literature.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  has  been  the  attack  on  the  teaching  of  literature,  certainly  in 
the  EFL  context.  The  criticism  of  the  teaching  of  English  literature  in  countries 
where  English  is  required  for  more  mundane  tasks  has  often  been  justified. 
Criticisms  have  been  based  on  inappropriacy  of  level  where  original  works  of 
literature  are  given  to  learners  whose  proficiency  is  far  below  that  required  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  works  concerned;  on  inappropriacy  of  content 
where  the  learners  require  the  language  for  study  purposes,  occupational 
purposes  or  international  or  intra-national  communication;  and  on  inappio- 
priacy  of  cultural  content  as  expressions  of  an  overseas  culture. 

There  should  be  no  dispute  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  culture  and 
literature  is  a  worthwhile  occupation  in  its  own  right.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  teaching  language  as  a  communicative  system  eithei 
for  those  at  the  earlier  stages  of  language  learning  or  for  those  who  wish  to 
use  language  for  some  purpose.  In  the  move  away  from  this  kind  of 
teaching,  however,  extensive  leading  appears  to  have  got  lost. 

Reading  as  Input 

We  all  recognise  that  a  major  problem  for  language  learners  is  how  to  get 
exposure  to  the  language  they  are  learning.  The  problem  is  minimal  for  those 
living  and  studying  in  the  country  v\/hose  language  they  are  learning.  It  is 
most  acute  for  those  who  are  learning  in  schools  or  other  institutions  in 
countries  where  the  foreign  language  is  rarely  if  ever  used  outside  the 
classroom.  In  such  circumstances  the  learner  is  usually  solely  dependent 
upon  input  from  the  teacher  and  from  a  textbook  backed  up.  in  fortunate 
circumstances  only,  by  other  supplementary  material. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  difficulties  in  relying  on  the  teacher  as  a 
source  of  good  language.  We  also  need  to  remember  that  we  would  hardly 
applaud  if  the  teacher  was  talking  throughout  the  lesson  and  the  pupilj5  or 
students  were  silent  or  inactive.  If  we  turn  to  'the  textbook'  then  it  is  also 
clear  that,  measured  as  quantity  of  input,  the  textbook  is  very  limited.  A 
native  speaker  could  probably  read  through  most  textbooks  from  cover  to 
cover  within  an  afternoon.  Neither  of  the  above  sources  is  sufficient  to 
provide  the  learner  with  an  adequate  language  environment  through  which 
or  for  which  tho  foreign  language  can  be  acquired. 

Extensive  reading  can  provide  the  essential  ingredient  for  language 
lenrning  because  these  three  variables  can  be  manipulated  to  siiit  .\  f^ntticular 
group  of  letirners 

Quantity 

Individual  readeis  can  provide  a  vast  quantity  of  linguistic  input.  Books  can 
bo  changed  frequently  and  the  lange  of  titles  can  provide  the  learn^i  witli  an 
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unlimited  supply  of  new  material.  Twenty  different  titles  for  a  class  of  forty 
pupils  allows  for  very  extensive  changes  round  of  books  at  small  cost.  (It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  no  extra  cost  in  providing 
unlimited  reading  for  the  learner  once  the  initial  decision  is  taken  to  provide 
reading  I.e.  a  book  for  everyone).  The  possibility  of  reading  a  book  a  week,  or 
even  more,  however  small  the  book,  would  transform  the  quantity  of  'input' 
that  most  foreign  language  learners  receive,  particularly  at  school. 

Language  Level 

Input,  however,  is  not  enough.  It  needs  to  be  'comprehensible'.  The  failure 
to  match  pupil  or  student  proficiency  level  with  level  of  textbook  or  teaching 
materials  is  one  of  the  major  failings  of  educational  systems  throughout  the 
world.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  centralised  or  even  partly  centralised 
planning  tends  to  require  a  large  degree  of  uniformity  of  teaching  practice  as 
indeed  does  the  need  for  economy.  Uniform  syllabuses  for  particular  stages 
of  school  irrespective  of  individual  variation,  uniform  textbooks,  pressures 
from  centralised  examination  systems,  the  perceived  need  to  monitor 
teachers  work,  ail  tend  to  lead  to  the  individual  learners'  needs  becoming 
secondary  if  not  forgotten.  Yet  years  of  attempts  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
individualised  learning  have  had  only  marginal  effects  on  most  educational 
systems. 

There  are  many  examples  we  can  all  quote  where  pupils  witliin  the  school 
system  start  '.\  foreign  language,  be  it  English  or  some  other,  and  within  a 
short  while  fall  behind  the  textbook  or  the  syllabus  or  whatever  plan  it  is  that 
the  teacher  is  following.  Thereafter  year  by  year  as  the  'input'  becomes  less 
and  less  comprehensible  and  the  gap  between  what  the  teacher  is  teacfiing 
and  the  learner's  own  level  of  proficiency  widens  a  spiral  of  non-learning 
develops.  This  is  frequently  the  cause  of  situations  where  seemingly  little 
language  learning  occurs  over  the  whole  period  of  secondary  or  primary 
schooling. 

Supplementary  extensive  reading  is  one  way  in  which  this  spiral  of 
non-learning  can  be  broken.  For  English  as  a  foreign  language  there  is  a  very 
large  quantity  of  already  published  books  which  have  been  'simplified'  in 
some  way.  Some  publishers'  series  have  been  simplified  or  written  according 
to  structural  criteria  of  word  counts  and  syntactic  complexity.  Others  have 
tried  to  incorporate  or  pay  attention  to  such  things  as  information  structure. 
Such  processes  of  simplification  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
criticism  as  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of  comprehension  improves  and 
there  would  be  few  people  who  would  now  feel  confident  in  justifying  the 
particular  lexical  or  grammatical  grading  found  in  some  of  the  series  as  even 
the  most  important  factors  affecting  comprehension.  Nevertheless  on  em- 
pirical grounds  alone  it  is  clear  that  graded  readers  do  provide  a  pathway 
from  simple  to  difficult  reading  and  that  individual  books  can  be  graded 
along  a  continuum  tfiough  with  a  margin  of  Inaccuracy  which  may  be  due  to 
differences  that  individual  readers  or  groups  of  readers  bring  to  the  reading 
process. 
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The  effect  of  providing  comprehensible  as  opposed  to  incomprehensible 
input  can  be  very  powerful  not  only  on  the  possibility  of  learning  but  also  on 
motivation.  The  introduction  of  a  reading  'scheme  designed  for  the  particular 
level  of  the  students  concerned  can  often  provide  a  student  with  the  first 
'success'  he  or  she  has  ever  really  had  in  the  foreign  language  i.e.  the 
completion  of  a  real  task. 

In  summary  one  can  say  that  individual  readers  graded  from  very  elementary 
to  advanced  provide  an  ideal  input  which  can  be  individualised  to  suit  each 
learners  needs.  The  content  of  a  library  is  an  ideal  learner  input  as  long  as  the 
choice  of  reading  is  closely  and  carefully  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 


The  ability  to  succeed  is  but  one  of  the  motivating  factors  in  a  reading 
programme.  The  other  is  the  inherent  interest  of  the  task  the  learner  is  being 
asked  to  carry  out.  In  the  Edinburgh  Project  on  Extensive  Reading  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  the  simplified  and  unsimplified  books  used 
have  all  been  fiction.  The  reason  for  this  is  again  pragmatic.  Experience 
showed  that  the  popularity  of  fiction  far  outweighed  that  of  non-fiction 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  be  so  in  all  situations 

The  task  that  a  learner  is  asked  to  carry  out  in  such  a  programme  is  truly  a 
communicative  one.  While  in  a  school  situation  there  may  be  pressures  on  a 
teacher  to  engage  in  reading,  once  a  book  is  taken  up  the  reader  becomes 
involved  not  in  looking  at  the  language  for  its  own  sake  but  in  using  the 
language  to  find  out  what  is  happening  or  will  happen  in  the  story.  In  other 
words  the  reading  becomes  a  means  to  an  end— the  discovery  of  the  twists 
and  tails  of  an  adventure,  the  trail  of  a  romantic  love  story.  The  learner 
becomes  unaware  of  learning'  the  language  only  of  the  pleasure  of  a  story. 
There  may  of  course  be  complaints  from  both  teachers  and  even  from  some 
learners  that  reading  stories  is  not  work,  is  not  serious  enough  to  lead  to 
language  learning,  but  that  is  a  problem  of  another  kind. 

The  necessity  for  the  reader  to  become  fully  engaged  in  the  story  maKes 
the  choice  of  books  on  offer  extremely  important.  All  of  us  know  the  effect  of 
picking  up  War  and  Peace  m  place  of  a  paperback  by  Barbara  Cartland  or  Ian 
Fleming.  Yet  there  are  ceitf3in  strongly  held  views  on  subject  matter  which 
inhibit  the  adoption  or  success  of  reading  schemes  The  first  derives  from  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  places  an  over- high  premium  on  choosing  'good' 
books  as  opposed  to  'trash'  or  oi.iginals  as  opposed  to  simplified  or  abridged 
versions.  In  other  words  the  mam  purpose  of  a  reading  scheme  in  a  foreign 
language  is  forgotten  -  to  provide  maximum  exposure  to  the  language. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  achieved  through  comics  or  through  Shakespeare 
depends  on  the  readers  inclination. 

A  similar  view  derives  from  notions  of  only  providing  appropriate  cultural 
content  either  on  the  grounds  that  large  amounts  of  reading  material  from  an 
external  source  will  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  local  values  or  on  the 
grounds  that  children  In  particular  will  only  enjoy  reading  about  things  and 
places  which  are  local  and  therefore  within  their  experience. 


Interest 
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The  first  objection  is  really  about  political  and  social  priorities  and  the 
language  teacher  has  no  particular  expertise  to  answer  it  either  way.  The 
second  objection  usually  comes  from  teachers  or  others  in  the  educational 
system  who  believe  that  the  criterion  of  local  setting  affects  pupil-reader 
motivation.  There  seems  little  evidence  to  support  the  view.  What  matters 
is  how  good  a  story  is  being  told.  Whether  the  setting  is  local,  another 
continent  or  outer  space,  while  not  irrelevant,  appears  to  be  secondary  to  the 
ability  of  the  author  For  language  learning  purposes  it  is  the  motivation  to 
want  to  know  what  will  happen  over  the  page,  in  the  next  chapter  or  at  the 
end  of  the  book  that  matters.  It  is  the  urge  to  use  the  language  and  not  just 
look  at  the  language  (or  the  dictionary)  that  counts. 

Reading  as  Topic 

What  I  have  been  dealing  with  so  far  are  the  advantages  that  come  from 
using  extensive  reading  as  the  necessary  input  for  language  learning  to  lake 
place.  Reading  of  this  kind  can  also  provide  the  topic  for  real  oral  com- 
municative work.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper,  providing  situations  in 
which  learners  genuinely  wish  to  exchange  information  or  ideas  in  a  foreign 
language  is  difficult.  Reading,  however,  provides  even  an  elementary  learner 
vvith  the  opportunity  and  frequently  the  desire  to  evaluate  what  he  or  she  has 
read  and  to  communicate  that  to  others. 

The  opportunities  for  discussion  of  this  kind  are  least  when  members  of  a 
class  have  all  read  different  books  as  would  happen  if  using  a  library-based 
extensive  reading  programme.  Opportunities  are  largely  restricted  to  inter- 
changes  between  individual  learner  and  teacher  who  may  well  not  have  read 
the  book  concerned.  Opportunities  for  class  or  group  based  discussion 
become  possible  even  in  a  class  libinry  based  system  of  individual  reading 
when  the  number  of  titles  available  for  the  class  is  limited  and  most  members 
of  a  class  will  be  expected  to  have  read  most  of  the  titles  eventually.  Class 
discussion  on  the  content  and  quality  of  the  books  is  then  possible. 

However,  much  more  useful  as  a  source  of  and  stimulus  for  genuine 
communication  both  oral  and  written,  is  the  old  and  traditional  notion  of  the 
class  reader.  The  difference  from  the  class  library  system  is  that  every 
member  of  a  class  will  be  reading  the  same  book  with  all  the  possibilities  of 
discussion,  evaluation  and  debate  that  that  raises  quite  apart  from  the 
possibilities  of  language  exploitation  that  a  long  connected  text  makes 
available. 

The  interest  that  is  aroused  by  storyline,  characterisation,  analysis  of  social 
or  political  issues  raised  or  implied  in  the  book  should  not  be  underestimated 
whether  the  learners  involved  are  buddiiig  scientists  or  language  specialists. 
The  involvement  in  the  text  is  normally  far  greater  than  that  for  isolated 
reading  comprehension  type  passages 

For  many  school  or  institution  based  pupils  readirig  for  pleasure  can 
provide  by  far  the  most  authentic  language  experience  that  they  have  in  the 
foreign  language.  They  are  operating  as  native  speakers  do  in  reading 
silently  and  alone,  in  reading  to  satisfy  their  own  interests  and  curiosities,  in 
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reading  to  receive  direct  communication  from  the  author  through  the  text 
without  mediation  through  the  teacher,  and  in  relating  what  they  have  read 
to  their  own  experience.  For  oral  communication  practice  such  reading  input 
becomes  invaluable  since  it  provides  the  stimulus  for  individual  experience 
and  feelings  which  can  form  the  basis  for  a  genuine  and  interesting 
exchange  of  personal  views  and  perceptions  in  a  way  which  simulated  role 
playing  does  not  and  can  not.  While  there  are  many  opportunities  for  real 
communication  to  take  place  in  classes  whose  students  are  drawn  from 
different  countries  or  areas  it  is  infinitely  harder  lo  provide  real  and  genuine 
communication  opportunities  in  a  foreign  language  for  a  class  all  drawn 
from  a  similar  background.  Discussions  about  family  or  what  individual  have 
done  over  the  week-end,  holidays  etc.  have  their  limitations! 

The  Content  of  a  Reading  Programme 

The  systematic  implementation  of  a  Reading  Programme,  like  any  cur- 
riculum implementation,  imposes  constraints  and  perhaps  forces  a  degree  of 
rigidity  which  some  might  question.  A  compromise  is  possible  between  the 
demands  of  an  educational  system  with  its  emphasis  on  uniformity  and 
control  and  the  requirement  of  freedom  necessary  for  individuals  to  engage 
in  reading  'for  pleasure'  though  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  this  aspect  now. 
A  brief  description  of  the  component  of  the  Edinburgh  Project  on  Extended 
Reading  is,  however,  given  in  the  Appendix.  What  is  certain  is  that  those  old 
fashioned  components  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  are  all 
central — both  to  the  implementation  of  a  programme  and  to  the  language 
progress  of  pupils. 

Conclusion 

Let  us  return  to  the  components  and  summarise  their  functions. 

Class  libraries    -    provide  unlimited  amounts  of  input  for  the  learner;  input 

is  independent  of  the  teachers  linguistic  competence; 

input  is  independent  of  the  teachers  teaching  ability. 

choice  of  books  offered  is  a  pragmatic  matter — learner 

controlled,  not  teacher  controlled. 

purpose  of  reading  appears  to  be  pleasure  not  language 

learning  itself. 

Class  readers     -  -  provide  a  shared  knowledge  and  experience  for  a  class 
as  a  whole 

provide  unlimited  opportunity  for  class-based  genuine 

communication,  both  oral  and  written 

provide  opportunity  for  language  exploitation  and 

language  instruction  based  on  inherently  mteresting 

materials 

Simplifed  texts  ~  allow  for  individualised  programmes  of  reading  provide 
comprehensible  input 

provide  motivation  by  division  into  levels  thus  showing 
targets  and  rates  of  progress 


In  conclusion  we  can  only  ask  'Why,  with  the  possible  exception  of  EAP 
teaching,  has  systematic  reading  been  so  neglected  as  a  genuine  com- 
municative activity?'  Can  we  think  of  a  better  and  cheaper  method  of 
providing  both  comprehensible  input  and  a  genuine  reason  for  wanting  to 
communicate  in  the  classroom? 

APPENDIX 

The  Edinburgh  Project  on  Extensive  Reading  (EPER)  aims  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  wherewithal  for  the  implementation  of  a  systematic  reading 
programme.  It  is  based  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Institute  for 
Applied  Language  Studies  and  is  directed  by  Mr  David  Hill.  What  is 
provided  for  the  implementation  of  any  scheme  is  as  follows: 

1.  Current  Readers  -  -  a  database  of  all  current  readers 

in  EFL  with  full  specifications. 

2.  An  Evaluation  of  Current  Readers  —  an  assessment  of  readers  in  terms 

of  content,  language  simplifica- 
tion, topic  interest,  quality  of 
illustrations,  production  etc. 

—  a  division  of  all  simplified  readers 
into  7  levels  based  not  on 
publishers  classifications  bui  on 
experience  of  use;  a  listing  of 
suitable  easy  unsimplified  books 
to  cope  with  the  transition  from 
simplified  to  unsimplifed. 

—  Information  is  starting  to  be  col- 
lected of  which  titles  have  proved 
popular/suitable  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

—  Reading  aids  for  books  judged 
suitable  for  use  have  been  pro- 
duced: 

(i)  Introductions—     to  help 

readers  choose 
(li)  Question  slip—quick  basic 
questions  the  answer  to 
which  provides  the  outline 
of  the  story  of  the  book — 
used  as  a  reading  check 
(hi)  Answer  card — answers  for 
the  above  for  self  checking. 

—  list  of  books,  graded  by  level, 
suitable  for  use  as  a  class  reader. 


3.  System  of  Grading 


4.  Experience  of  Use 


5.  Reading  Aids 


6.  Class  Reader  List 


7.  Class  reader  teaching  Aid 

8.  Reading  Charts 

9.  Tests— -entry/progress 

10.  Administrators  Manual 

1 1 .  Class  Library  Lists 
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—  a  teaching  aid  for  the  above  to 
assist  teachers  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  how  to  teach  from  a 
class  reader. 

~  charts  to  enable  teachers  to  plot 
their  students'  reading  progress. 

—  tests  to  indicate  the  reading  level 
for  pupils/students  entering  a 
reading  programme 

—  A  basic  manual  for  the  systematic 
implementation  of  a  reading 
programme,  modifiable  to  take 
account  of  local  circumstances. 

-  Lists  are  available  for  complete 
class  libraries,  modlfidble  to  suit 
size  of  class  and  other  local  re- 
quirements. 
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■■M  f'»>  Vv  lilM '  h'Vl  -  f ,!■■<  f  ii  V  'Ji  I  i  i'<  fi'J  1 1 '  '  1 1  n'il  fi'j  IN  Y'li  f'/  V.  J  L  i'''<  •  ili  m 
filfliil.   'I'N  ■  )L  L  /V  •'i  Wiffiifi'j'l''';-^..";  X^V;-^  km^^K'u  w'^  -  ^^fi'-ii'l'^i-^  li. 

m'\  m'^\M'iXX\K  I'lL-  i-i'ya  •  ]^i^Uim.\  •  /r.  il'^  .T-iff  fjf'ii 
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8r;V|-:  -fr-'jS-^jfi AM-S  = -T^fn-  mfvm 
•t^- 1^  ..-rt  I'  -  f  f  /;  I  -  U  X    •  » '/I-   .i'li  '/I-  iS  f  ^  ,iif;  J-  ■  [■  1  /  [.  I  ■  ri    :ft  ^  ^i;  j  j  fv^ 

ivi'l>^;-H/j'l'  ■•j|Ai.'|-4:'iir.jH-;c,;^u<  •  \i\m'y-^M-];^x  ■;  i-  :a  •  Mufiivj 

/US  •  eu  J'-I'Li  l-a  ;  .■:;if^i'l->^M-"^i^-,*4<  ■  tiiVii.'.VI'  ■1^'r-,.rt  ■  i-/;a  • 

'I'  >  ■:i'l'jf-^i(.;-T„fi  -.I-  J-ri  ^  V:Jjii^i'<Fq'r-;iiil'^i;i|'^^Mrjf|V 

/Jt  •  fft/;^=.utiif!li)ii  .  -.  \  U  •  ^;-^'t:  ■  .'i- ik «^,{^ l'4  1-^  ■  ill  l-.ifriVii 

^fi'jfcH  •  W■W.^ffi{t'l•^^^'l■:r■)^■,,r^,,T<  ■Jtll'J^;>l|l:  •  -titf  \M.^Wm^V'^'V. 
r'ir,;ft(i'j  ^ 

'  ni;f'jf'i'l-^;vi.:H-,:cfif,!i,,ft.iMi  •  1^ A" ijij- .  H>^mn\  -m  •  /V. ijihs  jc 
1''^  I-  -J'rt  'L  : /i.r-iii^ji-s^nj .'rniiiwfUivjnUMiuHMi'i^-^  •  i^,';-/cijij  •  h 
^mn\  -111)-  •  u^-m^^.mHm  i-ra  i'li  -    i-frfi^ij.^iv  i;i„j,'i.i;fai'.j  r 

as 'I'    X  J  /:  ijij-  ■  hi  ijij- ii'i I'y  I  -  i,^    U    \d  ^      -Jc  d'-j  i',}  I,'.:  fU  • 
il.Vr<riili.^-  r  nili„ft^-.i  J  [I'.J  ■  -f^   -■-i:l!:,'';|;„ftVL  •  fur^Il'j  Ik  f •  'I'Wfi-:   -  )l 

/i.    'l-yy  liWr'T  ii'ji|>^;.i,,;i  ■Jt./IM^  •  /.■>^;-Ht!j)|j  .),!]■  ,  /'..j;  ijij- ffi ;^  . 

-)lA-  yV:>:-mii!y-M^\;:!i.M'\'^->:„>iX,^^i^  '  Ui\\n\:!l:  ■  ft 
|f.*!liri-  •  i|''';-^'l:;^;-.'r- ^„i't  -SJI^Jt^A-if.M^jm-X.'rji-fi'j 

j'f'u':.'i^;-^'l:ii'j,„'^;cfr'i'i:  •  i1■^/Jll•'^^1■:^=^■'?4^:^•[VJ^'>l,^:;^l■t^.•;^j^l'J  ■  fii^- 

•  Zii<i.i'iil<  -  JUlH•lIn•';•Hl.v■|!l|/;|rliH^ftdr^"/b  ^ 

if!:.'vV,'f;t/JtiiiHr.j  .  -^fii'batefi'ji.W  -  [N'?,ifi'];?:;S  ■ 

i''ll'iyii4-  'Jc,  ,fii,n';W.li'ji-l:M;.!fi-,';v  •  i^fjiivii  •    {^''^'l-u'-jiit  h  -  iHffifii 

tS  r  iiT  fjii -"i-^    X  X    f-/ !,!.  •  X „i V?;  W,    „'j[    fii b;^  „rt 

iwii'j  •  r[NV,iii'jj'Nrf[iMni.;;ii'j,,i,,,i,r4  •  ..v  fi  vviJMv,f,V:  -  A-;iJ'<."j  -  -^11?; 
nifr;>n<',  r-'j-ii  '/li''!l■^^:(i^(■■-i:^J„'^^|;■|rJr<^'•ul^l'J^•l!^NV^i  •  "im^i.^?ir-;iM 
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sii-it.fi'j  •  ^^lii^lJ^'<^^Ul'J•it^Ji^l€!iitlff^'XlN■?i^'^^!;■:^  •  ■f;-^'t:/hJu-.;'ft  -  umm'^'i' 

'l"5i'''^.^.VIM'MW;aifi'J0>tJr  •  'il'fh^-^'VSm^'f:  •  ti'i':|tl^^^??  -  Wi„n,i'li^  -Di 
.iiYrJStefH'.;.  •  f!JiiH''(fiiHl,!?,;S  •  \km^'i>^'\-      -  B,;t't  •  $iii'C-ft?;:fT  •  m«f 

•  i^!^^!l.^;,tu'fi'i;^:,i•J■,i^^  •  im'VMi^uM  •  llfi'j/i-t;',il^;-^'l:'^^^??fi'jmi^vH; 

•i;  m'<i  4^ ,!i  X  •iifc  ^  •  fi  I.  i  f J-  -tfi  i     /A-  f,!,  „it  •  "s;"'^.  .'A-  sft  ,.tt  fi'j  ' I '  i--'^!  ■  it ; i. 

' ;  3-1)    'c  'I  ■  ,T.  li'i  fi'j  ,;,'v  X  .1 4^  •  (a-  IJIJ-  ■.  I  ■  ^  •    o>   „i'i    -jc  In b,^  ..fi :^  X  • 

(ii.„ii;i)ii.[ilte,.iV,  •  -IJ-J.Bf^A  -  niiiii'j„'M;/:i i]Hi,;'t^J^  ■;  - 

..vn'i'Ji'jl/:  -.v.::  .  ■  K.'iMiiii'jTjfiii  -v  i  ■  :  hVI'^iii,,tUiiH<^Nrtfi'Ji^*'j(i'i  -'I- 

•  rf,Hriv'i'l'^;-M^''i!  •  HimXulX  •  Jt'l'M-,;fifi'J*'j(.'i  " 
v.^  .  •  !";iMnfi'jT'.if,ii  '>.i'.  ■  ini}L''ni^l!!4^i{t'l'^;-Li||  ■;c,i'^M<fi'Ji'NV?vK 
fn,.tHliB;^..tti'l^;.i;f'>  •  Vi7i.-t"f  ij  fi'J'lv    i'ls1:[i„'!l-;cfi'J.ili'Jii?,'t':;i!;  -Wni'j  ^  Bft 

•  ifn<..i'  Xii&h  -  '4at(|-|;,v;fr.j;;„'ii:-  ■  iMiii;  •  ;i!',''f^m^^Wl•J;;i.';•'45l,•■^i^^^^ 
'l:n'jiV;-Wili)j|!ii*7irr  •  llsm'Vl' xm':f'hy'i  h\\'i  ■  {\\  •  nriili-f 

ym-Mm^ua''i^r:^'i^'\-  ■  ^ii-w.fi!if:f'.Mi'n;;.,,;L.'ii^iNY,;  -  i*r.>5-„ir..j.e;4^  • 
?v;i-,v;f.iu, ill I  „Tji.',  .  ']y\[^mmHmmm  -  vtir  •  iv- 
I'l'.rtiiii'jkifi.  •  ^lnT- '^irjiiahri.^s'jirii'. 'jii,?;  •  ■'^S'^ivjiiviiiiiiii'^iniia'i);',/  r 

-<  IM   J;'- (w  111    ii.VM  „'|i  X  ii  i  'K^'i fi'J „L^„\  •  r<fii|i  U  HI U n  V.^tf^'l ^-'r S^i 

•  .?'<-';-'-ri|iv;  •  ^=•^'^^•fi,.3'MViT:■,i^l•Jvf(^  •  y^t'^■^^•J|ll|!i(^^^•f1f)V;■/^l'J,,•J■,,^5  • 
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fr:ii^Fllll>'/ifu:^,1(:;tSf1i|-<(Mft'Jit/jiilNfidf^Pit  ?    X^WmW^WM  - 

•  n  j'i;i,'.Vi'l''';-^'t:fi'j'liX/Kf-  •  f!ljfi!ifFni")iil«!l(i'JMii:iii»15iflirili:^ 
"f  infill  I.  ;i--i^.'ii;-ir-j .  K  j'iifiliJWlifi'-j  •  ^\:MHi\'mmmiimi:^^im; 
';>fiif.,tUiiH(^ufti'tsff!;*it"r'jiilifl»-ft!.i;  •  c<t-rr.i^'f?  >  ■SS/iii  <  ^ip^nli^'j  h  •  fill 

tii(iuiiii^i(i'j.;'ft'X?iu;icM;.;i: .  m'ifmwmitn  •  riiHif^iifii:  •  Jik^--R  -- 
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ft  fill  iv-m'r.  'IMS-  ■      fli  a      i'j-  z  {]■  ii.ivm  -     -u  <\:  .u  - 

(i'-jfr-!l&^llWi«il'7>fii!l(ii  K  : 
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:5£  •  SVfWWM  •  1'.h;:i  •       -  111 
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mfm-  ■  mi\mm'<^m^rjLmmi'>m^f:  >  hush  >  mw^  ■> 
(-)  mw-mmm^/^nm 

1  .     llV. ffii  'j  I     Ifcl  .tl',  ^     ^iti  ^1^  fl'j  |tf  Jilr  .til  '4i  ; 

iii'fihi^T.afriif^T:  •   <■,•;•  •  u^i^t-  •■  T.*.yi','iiiisi);  ii-jfr 

/ij-iTK^-fi])t!isi,!?fi'jiib;y  ^  .  ^;^^^ilfli^t^l'.J^|',',;;Jt  -  i^wifi-Jc  -i<;'!i;f)> 
;ij^^^'i-:i"iM;'t-:hi;-^' -ft- 1;  •  A       iiwrn  m  •  ifiiy.i/j>ifli  .w-  \[. i^,f> 

•I .  1^:  <-!■  -W.  m  (,!,•     fi'j  'Xfl^.'i  I-;  f  f-;  Jiii     i'.h  fi'j  h-^ 

';c'('  •  lUi .-.  is)tifijif^'4inii'jnpj;s  °  Hi:iiioaffi)tW]N^iS',yi^ii^v,i,..'i  • 

UMiX:.^'j'-f)'fi{5^i?2fflfi'.j.fiYi'i5  •  iiMMfi?l5.tiil:;£t1;f!'j-li'.'|V:s  •  X'l'-im 

Al.ll.tfc  •  imKmmi  •  .■/■.^•ili'tt'Jl^^i't-:fi'.jit:.Ci; /j  •  -Jl-tiiifJf-.lii  •  M 
/i.'/>Jfii|'Sf-l'j'r-tH]'10.r,(|M  .  h'i1^H\m  .  M-i-'-f]  ;)  p  .. 

flii'ilMitliXiiifi  .  ^^I'l-iiT.iiKii.VlllIinte  '  i|lf;.t!(  ;  -f/'''^y^^'l:f;i'<|,tfi'j  .  • 
|)f!4r';.vt'f<f';  fi'j'!i:.5  •  r-rrUJl!  H||[i,'<tf!;fi'Jitf'^  •  Ik  -f^fll  I-.  h' 
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1 .1  r 


(-)  iiiSiiififflMjt^ 

{i-hi  iiiVfiiK't'  •  I'f;  j'ifiit',  ^'4  .  uijw  '■  -jici:?  A^fi^=-^'i-: 

n  -'jimm}^  •  \>min\  i.Wi'^Mi  : 

U "  ill  l'l:.;.!}  ivT'^ail  II)  id  -fc';  .ihi-jh'??  •  fn.  'f-ii:-fl:iiii'JK-  .i^/jnnjiiiiit  ••  "f 

IVWif.  M  CH  iii  'Ji.- ,!'.;  fi'J  IN    {i"  m  fi'J  !yi  I  lis  ¥.i  <  J 
B  ^11  fi'J  IS!  .Hi  Hi     ■  fliiv;  til  ^4;  •  fi  1.  U  m  Im  m  B       ■  'li    ]■■  : 

i^i^ti'i  •  ji^'i'ff  '^.Jii'.^f-'^ •  sfi  -fiiiJS.Wi )-  •  (■Y>;f.Y-^si)  Ktfd/dfi'j 

tH'f'r  •  Mu.=:!^'il-  -mWi^l:  i'li'j^KH  '  ^<;g;jil'l;'c;;tii'j       •  ili/a  |-.ii'-jili> 

f  K\\'-i\]\ifi  mmiw  -iv '/lift  •  ti  {ri)ii'ty(;iiiii-.i'i:i)i;';dfj|  flulf,-  ■  ni 

{y..yi-k-U^',    UiVit.  •  t5lii'i^;v,',?:l,i.:fi|)|).U'JJ.-.!:iii'jH'f?  •  (h.  f  •■.eI^'l 

c*li;,l-  ■•jiau\=.4:i1:i7,G-/'f  ;;■■(!■; ,!::  : 

riJAi  ■^/.^i4:^li'J'l:u';i!«lV    {1   Mil- 'rfiUiVii 't;  i'h,,'!iin'H,;')  n&illll^ 
ik-iiijifiifi'j'fni'il.'';  /AliiJ^'Mii   f'':  'iJlMj^--^  •  ii-  {i  fijiijffi  /  wi-4Ui'j 
liiiitj .  £riiiii'h''i:=;gri  iiM[t:\i^  ■  ftiifiifi'-j))i;  -in-.ijMmiV)  (wiiiiiiti  •  {{""^.{i. 
■ii  •  •ff  '^.i'iiK  •  {{"^a.^'A  •  /<'5ai;'ii'i'?,i,#i'i-.iiiiit(i,r),A  i-.  ■  4i^i;,„ii(;j; 

1.  f'^^ii.^>^'i:fi'j.y..ty  •  ffi 'X-i^ii -fit ■■.t^ fi'J M  •  fi  "mi;ti  iTii^j<fi'j?ti;;it  jg  ; 

cut  t;vU<  -t^  ■ 


mmB  •  ^'■^'i;J.:-wt'^iti,vi.!;:!t^'j;ii  ■  r')iaitt\fA„;i  iii<>[iii.i'!f.tMiw<(i'jnui) 
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(u'(Ki'iJ'l-:H(i'jfV-i(;  :  ^ ';!;i'^;ifi'j><  •  nnd'j'j;;  >  tll'fii'V'-  '  tJii'ilifili-J^li'ltu: 

JilA-'x^il'.iijfi'Jt.in;::        '  j        f- f  (•'>Wf(i'J-,i'.f..tl''lt.i?:ii'j -jC'r  ^  friHlT 

'  (ii-m'i)'!-:  B(i'jnV<(>(i'jWtl-.j  :  ^  iii)rJtl(i''jX'^:  •  Vi 

 u  - yj  % ')Y u  ■  w  k  1"1  s'.^i)  n  d'j  J^i  •  i'>r'>(i'j*ii 

l'.|llii'Jili  j'-'fiiWifMi/ii),5iiU)Jiit(i'Jt-l'!'J  •  i(ii'';,MW^<<H;3iiS-t'X;-  » 

^^//i  •  H4-Mfil'Hn*,;/f('^^)'f'i:yyii'J*lil2u  •  i'  " 

iiiili  )■■  til m^n  fi\m'V.  -If-:  f  'a';  '.i  •  I'li-rJ.  -[<  y  -Jl .ti^J;-^'!-:     ri'l fV-  - 

id  -//ifiil<iiDi^;-^'l:;il'Z--Hi^^^,;.'H;iMii|  •      -^/ifii  ■  kHDi^i^'l:^'!-  )■»  J'  fi'J 
c^ii't-  I'l  v.^  M'ifi'jiiii|!^r#;ijrj.^>4^^'l:i.''.t'?;.'taH  •  ii'fWUV-jfUjiLjii- 

>Jil'lvn  (i'Jl"lM:    ■fi"^-';-^'l-:^l;ii'finn.ri(i'.ildJ*  :  \  •  4^ 

^<-ifit(i'j,i;ijii|-.  •  l-.n'^iii.ViliT^'.'ij,*  "■^.'ffili^l'R^^d'Jm''.- •  ili' li- 

ft!,;,";- '  {\At\\^'k\l\\i^'(w,  •  fl!i)<  rJ.nfi't<NlPic!'i^  •  iit  ;i:l^)ft',v;fi-i5  ° 

r  All  fefiiii '  )mA^zmm '  j  •j^iiihiIi  •  \\\¥  v.mwAmim^ 
fri.M^ciffi.&d'j "  r  ^Lif  ,  ji(|tiiiiiiyiVM<;ii  /,<nf)  Mi  rni  •>  j  .iiivci  •  fiiiA)] 
iih  r  ■  Mi  •  ifii iiii lyi ' I ' 'C' I")  \'i  fill n ^ ifii ji-^ d'j    ■  ifii m  4^ i^k \u\ 

d'j ,:  I-:  n  '   ■  Ifii    /i-  ■>  '    !ii  '  J  4^  ,'ii£  '  r  4^  ft  ill  (1*1 111|  !Mi  Hf)'  nV.  V;    )'  fi'/- "  j 

 im.  r\  % 'n  tw  n  m  m  •  -i^  tw  \t n   r.Aii  -|- -.fe  -  ui  i'^  'a?  r 

 vm tivi. '  .;:!tf'):  An  ^  „')t  \  /■  '^j  j  d'^jfiVfifi  •  fV-G!',s,Ai '  -f^'i:> 

ii'iiiiiii-,-  K  r-;)i.i:. .  nHifm'kf^i^-i^^i  •  -i:'iM}JtJid'j,iiir-/;f'):d''jiii!:!! j 

nmi,im  KV')n{v\\.{\'iii^M  •  /r.ftiid'j'-ic'r-iii-fciA!)  nntji  •  in'>mm'i 

)J  t.!f    '  '  ;■•  itS:  111  &   ^      •    ii.'r  •  (111  d'J  .y.  fil  /II J!!^   n      id  ik  .V:  • 
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"r-  r  <'t-.,i;ji.jfi*ij,i'/i-  • 

•  mm(\ii)iiX^\' 

(\'iK'¥v  m '  i.ijii.Hh-;-: 

.©U{}5fi'Jiri.a!ifi'-Ji!^'4i  • 

lii  ,:T-  'I  -:  f;n     .iii     m  \)<  •  'J  ^  II 1.  J  f  .ife  Ui 

iiifWIiiliia  •  i(iil!.v,rlWl,t:i 

KiX-,!?'l'(i'J-&f.iNii^;Vt-: 

iiiifi'jfitirtiisti!;-  •  <;ii'4i-.it£ 

'f<^^■'^:ll■.l'^n,i■';•  •  tiif.;- 

•  ft 5?^.  \i:iri^=!^:«)')r's;';fv^fi'jiMfHifi  iif!^^iiii"i  • 

-MnZf'i  •  .ijr^l.ij 

'l:itffi|iiJI-Tifi'j.!^fV';!;  • 

°  f^'ijiiii  : 

""tit  J 

1.  iiwi'^m^ 

2.  %^Vii^>^lL^h 

2.  JC'Kl^A!^f^c^,'f)JiJ 

(I'J 

I'lU  26 


I.'  -M      i"  1  .'1'  H'     .  1'- 

iiufl  i-.(i'jiif?-'';f<i*;r, 
-/'>■  it'Jt 

mm  VMU'^/n- 

■  l»-t  »  1  *• /.I  .  W-   Jl'           i'^*   ♦!  •   ♦/ ■ 

<)■■!  -irfl'Jari-  '^.■■WCKC  i^i-yfi- 

(I'j'.i-ffiirh I-. 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  GRAMMAR 

Wilham  Cheng 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  explore  some  of  the  problems  non-native  ESL 
teachers  encounter  in  teaching  grammar  and  to  suggest  the  general  direction 
which  could  be  followed  in  the  development  of  new  textbooks  and  teacher 
training  courses  to  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  more  effective. 

The  place  of  Grammar  in  the  ESL  Programme 

Grammar  teaching  is  a  topic  that  is  hotly  debated.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  polemics  concerning  the  necessity  of  teaching  grammar.  Since  the 
grammatical  system  underpins  the  language,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
grammar  has  to  be  taught  and  mastered  at  some  stage  or  other.  In  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  refer  the  reader  to  four  articles,  three  of  them 
published  this  year  and  one  in  late  1 984.  They  will  serve  to  give  perspective 
to  the  role  of  grammar  in  the  curriculum.  They  are: 

(i)  'The  Status  of  Grammar  in  the  Language  Curriculum'  by  Jack 
Richards  in  RELC  Anthology  Series  14:  Communicative  Language 
Teaching  pp  64-83  (1985); 

(ii)  'Making  Informed  Decisions  about  the  Role  of  Grammar  in  Language 
Teaching'  by  Marianne  Celce-Murcia  in  TESOL  Newsletter  \lo\  19:1. 
pp1,4  8i5  (Feb.  1985); 

(iii)  'Making  Grammar  Work  more  Creative  or  the  Sad  Tale  of  Grammarella' 
by  Tom  Hutchinson  in  World  Language  English\Io\,  4:1  (Oct.,  1984); 

(iv)  'Learning  Grammar'  by  William  Littlewood  in  Institute  of  Language  in 
Education  Journal  \/o\.  1:1  pp  40-47  (late  1985). 

The  four  articles  complement  one  another  and  taken  together  will  offer 
proof,  if  proof  be  indeed  necessary,  that  grammar  has  still  a  very  important 
place  in  the  language  curriculum. 

The  main  body  of  thu  paper  will  focus  on  the  following: 

(a)  Some  recently  published  reference  and  pedagogical  grammars; 

(b)  Some  of  the  limitations  in  textbooks  currently  used,  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  grammar; 

(c)  Teaching  language  awareness  -an  area  for  textbook  writers  and 
teacher  trainers  to  consider; 

{d)  Grammar  teaching  In  the  communicative  classroom. 

Reference  and  Pedagogical  Grammars  for  ESL  Teachers 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  publishers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  growing 
demand  for  books  on  .grammar  and  the  teaching  of  grammar.  Two  recent 
additions  are  A  Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  by 
Randolph  Quirk  et  al  (1  985)  and  A  Very  Simple  Grammar  of  English  by  Celia 
Blissett  and  Katherine  Hallgarten  (1985).  The  former  is  a  monumental  piece 
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of  work  which  can  be  regarded  as  definitive.  The  latter  is  a  very  small  but 
useful  book  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  for  teachers  who 
want  to  present  the  basic  patterns  of  English.  The  essential  information  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  tables  supported  by  natural  examples  and  short, 
simple  explanations  (in  red)  which  stress  meaning  and  use.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  The  Grammar  Book:  an  ESL/EFL  Teachers'  Course  by 
Marianne  Celce-Murcia  and  Diane  Larson  Freeman  (Newbury  House)  is 
also  worth  mentioning  as  a  pedagogical  grammar. 

Some  of  the  limitations  in  textbooks  currently  used 
Linguistic  Science  and  Language  Teaching  was  published  more  than  two 
decades  ago  and  parts  of  the  book  are  now  definitely  out-dated  but  some 
of  the  criticisms  against  traditional  grammar  are  still  valid.  The  authors 
identify  the  flaws  of  traditional  grammar  as  follows:  (1 )  unclear  categories, 
(2)  heterogeneous  criteria,  (3)  fictions,  (4)  conceptual  formulations  and 
(5)  value  judgements,  (6)  inaccurate  phonetics  and  (7)  confusion  of  media. 
The  English  language  course-books  currently  used  in  Hong  Kong  contain 
sections  on  grammar.  While  not  afl  the  weaknesses  mentioned  above  are 
found  in  our  textbooks,  there  is  stilt  much  room  for  improvement  in  respect 
of  presentation,  exercise  types  and  introducing  the  communicative  use  of 
the  items  taught.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this.  1  shall  deal  first 
with  the  presentation  aspect  of  the  present  progressive  and  the  present 
perfect.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  exercise  types  used  for 
consolidating  what  is  taught. 

In  most  textbooks,  presentation  is  in  the  form  of  examples  followed  by  a 
summary  of  grammatical  rules.  Sometimes  rules  are  given  first,  followed  by 
examples.  The  examples  are  often  in  the  form  of  isolated  or  uncontextualised 
sentences.  Seldom  are  new  grammatical  items  presented  in  authentic  texts 
which  provide  an  extended  context.  Since  ESL  students  have  more  iften 
than  not  an  implicit  faith  in  rules  which  they  use  as  a  crutch  or  an  'infallible' 
guide,  it  is  imperative  that  the  rules  given  be  helpful  and  accurate.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  in  the  most  popular  textbooks  some  of  the  rules  given  are  not 
only  unhelpful  but  misleading. 

If  students  are  to  profit  from  a  textbook  presentation  of  a  grammatical 
structure,  several  factors  have  to  be  considered: 

{a)  The  form  of  the  structure; 

{b)  The  meaning  of  the  structure; 

(c)  The  situations  in  which  it  can  be  used  appropriately; 
id)  The  communicative  use  of  the  structure. 

The  first  is  often  the  main  focus  of  attention  in  textbooks.  The  others, 
especially  (c/),  are  often  not  given  attention  in  textbook  presentation.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  giving  some  examples.  Suppose  we  take  a  familiar  tense— 
the  present  progressive  (more  popularly  known  as  the  present  continuous). 
When  the  present  progressive  is  first  introduced  in  a  coursebook,  it  is  usually 
presented  through  a  series  of  pictures  showing  action  in  progress  with  the 
captions  given  underneath,  e.g.  John  is  running.  Jane  is  opening  the  door, 
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etc.  Sometimes  a  single  picture  is  used  and  different  people  are  shown 
performing  different  acts.  The  rule  is  given  that  the  tense,  or  more  accurately 
'aspect',  is  used  to  describe  action  in  progress  or  in  textbook  terms  'action 
which  is  continuing'.  One  could  not  say  that  the  sentences  are  incorrect.  The 
present  progressive  is  often  used  to  describe  actions  in  progress.  Naturally, 
students  are  later  puzzled  to  find  another  rule  which  says  that  there  are  a 
number  of  verbs  which  are  not  normally  used  in  the  progressive,  e.g.  want, 
mean,  understand  etc.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  useful  for  textbooks  to 
introduce  at  an  appropriate  stage  the  conceptual  difference  between  'stative' 
and  'dynamic'  verbs  avoiding  however,  actually  using  the  two  terms  which 
may  be  familiar  to  students  of  linguistics  but  are  less  likely  to  be  familiar  to 
the  local  language  teacher.  A  further  complication  arises  when  students 
have  to  learn  that  the  simple  present  is  often  used  for  describing  'action  in 
progress'  in  certain  contexts,  e.g.  a  football  commentary,  or  when  describing 
steps  in  a  demonstration.  1  use  the  word  'complicallon'  intentionally  because 
at  a  summer  course  on  language  teaching  methodology  organised  by  the 
English  Language  Unit,  a  graduate  teacher  teaching  upper  forms  asked  me 
to  explain  why  the  simple  present  and  not  the  present  progressive  should  be 
used  in  an  exercise  in  which  the  partic  jiar  sentence  was  one  extracted  from 
a  football  commentary.  She  obviously  believed  that  the  rule  that  the  present 
progressive  is  used  for  action  in  progress  was  inviolable  in  all  cases. 

Let  me  return  to  the  original  point  about  the  presentation  of  the  present 
progressive  through  a  series  of  pictures  or  a  composite  picture.  The  danger  is 
that  what  is  learnt  is  only  the  correct  form  of  the  tense  Firstly,  although  they 
are  'correct  sentences  as  isolated  linguistic  units  of  random  occurrence', 
they  are  not  examples  of  language  use.  Moreover  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded when  teachers  decide  to  create  a  more  vivid  impact  by  giving  a 
demonstration.  This  results  in  the  use  of  language  that  has  reality  only  in  the 
classroom  setting  but  never  (or  rarely)  in  real-life  situations.  The  following  is 
an  example: 

What  am  I  doing?  I  am  drawing  a  tree.  Class,  I 
am  drawing  a  tree. 

Draw  a  house  near  the  tree,  Jack.  What  are  you 
doing? 

I  am  drawing  a  house. 
What  is  he  doing? 
He  is  drawing  a  house. 
The  presentation  does  not  teach  students  the  communicative  value  or  use 
of  the  structure  since  in  real-life  situations  one  does  not  ask  what  a  person  is 
doing  when  he  is  performing  an  action  in  plain  sight.  The  only  exception  I 
can  think  of  occurred  once  when  a  former  colleague  found  a  friend  on  all 
fours  sweeping  the  floor  with  one  hand  and  then  the  other.  The  situation 
was  odd  enough  to  make  her  ask;  'What  are  you  doing?'  Back  came  the 
explanation,  '1  am  looking  for  my  contact  lens.'  Such  bizarre  happenings  are, 
of  course,  rather  rare  in  real-life.  A  more  natural  situation  would  be  the 
following: 


Teacher  (draws  a  tree): 

Teacher: 

Jack: 

Teacher  (to  class): 
Class: 
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Peter:    All  set  to  go?  My  car's  outside.  Oh.  where's  Jane? 

June:  She's  still  in  her  room.  She's  probably  combing  her  hair  or  powder- 
ing her  face.  You  know  how  fastidious  she  is  about  her  appearance. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  question  of  teaching  technique  and  that  of  presenting 
the  communicative  use  of  the  tense  in  turn.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  method- 
ology books  on  teaching  grammar,  several  devices  are  used  to  obviate  difficulty. 
Pictures  which  are  blurred  or  out  of  focus  are  used  to  make  students  guess 
what  the  people  in  the  photographs  are  doing.  An  alternative  device  is  to 
show  pictures  with  certain  parts  erased,  i.e.  a  picture  of  a  man  playing  a  cello 
with  the  cello  missing.  Students  say  what  they  think  the  people  are  doing. 
Thus  'I  think  he's  playing  the  cello.  She's  playing  the  violin.  They  are  playing 
basketball'  etc.  A  third  technique  is  to  show  pictures  of  people  miming  and 
students  have  to  say  what  they  are  doing.  This  could  be  made  more  realistic 
and  interesting  by  making  students  play  the  miming  game.  This  could  be 
adapted  to  suit  different  levels.  (See  Maley's  Drama  Techniques  in  Language 
Learning  pp.  122  125  for  a  useful  example.)  A  fourth  device  is  to  adapt  the 
popular  communication  game  'Find  the  Difference'  to  make  students  do  pair 
work  in  which  each  will  question  the  other  on  details  in  the  pictures  given. 
Each  picture  has  the  same  background  and  number  of  people  (say,  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  some  boys  and  girls  etc.)  each  doing  a  different  activity.  Student 
A  asks  Student  B,  'Is  the  man  in  your  picture  reading  a  book?'  Student  B 
answers.  'No,  he  is  writing  a  letter.  What  is  the  man  in  your  picture  doing?' 

Although  the  above  activities  make  the  presentation  or  practice  of  the 
tense  more  interesting  and  realistic  they  are  still  rather  limited  in  directing 
students'  attention  to  the  many  functions  or  communicative  uses  of  the 
present  progressive. 

In  most  textbooks  the  different  'uses'  of  the  present  progressive  are 
presented  at  different  stages.  The  tense  or  rather  aspect  of  tense  is  defined 
as  being  used  to  describe: 

(a)  something  happening  at  the  moment, 

(b)  something  true  at  the  moment  but  not  always. 

(c)  present  plans  for  the  future, 

(d)  a  temporary  habit,  usually  with  the  adverb  'always'  and  conveying 
annoyance. 

The  rules  are  only  helpful  up  to  a  certain  point.  They  are  not  sufficient  to 
sensitize  students  to  the  various  communicative  purposes  of  the  present 
progressive.  Even  if  we  focus  mainly  on  the  first  'rule'  [a)  given  above  there 
are  still  gaps  in  textbook  or  grammar  book  presentations.  Consider  the 
following  sentences: 

1 .  'Sir.  he's  cheating'  or 

2.  He  s  playing  dumb' 

(The  speaker  is  pointing  out  something  that  is  happening  to  another 
person  who  is  unaware  of  it.) 
3     I'm  gntting  too  fat  for  my  clothes. 

(Here  the  speaker  is  making  a  statement  about  something  that  is 
changing.) 
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4.  He's  painting  the  garage. 

(More  context  is  required.  It  could  be  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  another  person.  It  could  imply  that  the 
person  described  has  finally  come  round  to  doing  the  task.  It  could 
also  be  similar  to  (5)  below.) 

5.  I'm  looking  for  the  receipt  you  gave  me. 

(Here  the  speaker  is  explaining  what  he  is  doing  because  the  listener 
is  unsure.) 

6.  The  dog's  scratching  the  door. 

(The  speaker  is  directing  someone's  attention  to  it  and  suggesting 
Indirectly  that  prompt  action  should  be  taken,  in  this  case,  opening 
the  door  to  let  it  in.) 

7.  Boss  to  secretary,  'Are  you  typing  my  speech?' 

(More  context  is  required.  It  could  mean  'You'd  better  be  doing  it  now.' 
or  if  she  is  typing  it,  the  question  is  a  genuine  question  and  it  may  be 
followed  by  a  remark  like  'I'll  get  someone  else  to  type  this  memo.') 

8.  To  clerk,  'I'm  working  at  home  today.' 

(Implied  message:  'Don't  expect  me  at  the  office  and  don't  let  me  be 
disturbed.') 

1  might  add  that  the  above  is  a  genuine  example. 
The  above  list  is  certainly  not  exhaustive  but  it  provides  examples  of 
different  communicative  uses  which  the  student  will  not  learn  without 
proper  guidance,  yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  area  that  textbooks  and  even 
the  popular  reference  grammars  are  'weighted  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting'. 

Let  me  go  on  to  another  point.  Consider  the  following  conversations  in 
the  classroom  setting: 

(a)  Lesson  in  progress 

Teacher  (to  boy  talking  with  another  student);  'What  are  you  doing?' 
Boy:    'I'm  talking.' 

Teacher:    'You  are  cheeky/That's  very  cheeky  of  you.' 
Boy:    'Sorry,  sir,' 

(b)  Teacher  (to  student  bending  down):  'What  are  you  doing.  Tom?' 
Tom:    'I've  dropped  my  pencil.' 

or 

(c)  Teacher:    'What  are  you  doing,  Tom?' 
Tom:    'I  dropped  my  pencil.' 

(a)  requires  no  comment;  (b)  and  (c)  however  need  some  elaboration. 
Why  Is  the  present  perfect  used  in  the  former  and  the  past  tense  in  the  latter? 
In  (b)  the  probability  is  that  the  child  has  not  yet  found  the  pencil,  i.e.  the 
dropping  of  the  pencil  is  still  relevant  in  present  time.  In  (c)  the  child  has 
found  the  pencil  and  he  will  probably  hold  it  up  to  show  the  teacher  as  he 
responds.  In  this  case  the  dropping  of  the  pencil  is  not  relevant  in  present 
time. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  the  context  of  situation:  who  is  speaking 
and  who  is  listening,  the  purpose  of  each  speaker  and  the  physical  location 


What  is  crucial  in  the  selection  of  the  tense  is  the  meaning  the  speaker  wants 
to  give.  This  is  often  missing  or  at  (east  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in 
textbooks  or  grammar  book  exercises. 

When  one  has  to  make  a  choice  between  two  tenses,  it  is  the  actual 
situation  and  the  perceptions  of  the  speaker  and  the  meaning  he  intends  to 
convey  that  are  crucial.  Textbook  rules  stipulate  that  the  present  perfect 
should  not  be  used  with  an  adverbial  of  past  time  or  when  the  context  is 
clearly  that  of  past  time.  The  term  'current  relevance'  is  also  used  in 
connection  with  the  choice  of  the  present  perfect.  Students  often  find  such 
rules  conceptually  difficult.  In  doing  a  written  exercise  in  which  one  has  to 
use  either  the  simple  past  or  the  present  perfect,  the  student  is  expected  to 
read  the  whole  sentence.  'He  (read)  three  books  last  month'  and  decide  on 
the  basis  of  the  adverbial  'last  month'  to  use  the  past  tense.  Alternatively,  if 
he  encounters  the  following: 

'He  (read)  from  books  up  to  now.' 

He  is  supposed  to  use  the  present  perfect  because  of  the  cue  'up  to  now'. 
It  is  doubtful  if  such  exercises  can  really  help  students  to  master  the  use  of 
the  two  tenses  since  it  involves  a  deliberate  search  for  linguistic  clues  and 
then  making  a  decision  based  on  the  clues.  This  is  several  degrees  removed 
from  real-life  when  one  makes  a  decision  based  on  one's  perception  of  the 
situation  and  not  on  linguistic  clues  previously  provided.  Certainly  such 
exercises  will  not  help  students  to  respond  spontaneously  as  in  the  examples 
involving  Tom. 

Oh  a  recent  teaching  practice  supervision  visit.  I  found  a  teacher  trying  to 
demonstrate  one  use  of  the  present  perfect  by  performing  an  action  and 
commenting,  'I  have  closed  the  door.'  She  continued  by  instructing  a 
student  to  do  another  action  and  asking  the  class,  'Has  she  closed  the  door?' 
etc.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a  question-and-answer  chain  would 
be  unrealistic  in  real-life  as  one  does  not  describe  the  obvious,  the  choice  of 
tense  was  unfortunate.  As  Jack  Richards  points  out  in  his  article  'Introducing 
the  Perfect;  An  Exercise  in  Pedagogic  Grammar'  in  TESOL  Quarterly  Vol. 
1 3:4  pp.  495-500,  the  simple  past  tense  would  be  more  appropriate.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  devise  an  activity  for  prir  work  in  which  the  present  perfect  would 
naturally  be  used.  Students  could  be  asked  to  sit  back  to  back.  Student  A 
would  give  directions  about  drawing  a  picture  and  student  B  has  to  draw  the 
picture.  Thus  student  A  says,  'Draw  a  tree  at  the  bottom  corner  of  your 
paper.'  Student  B  does  this  and  then  says,  'I've  dont  it.'  In  this  case  the 
use  of  the  present  perfect  would  be  justified. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  at  some  length  because  helping  non-native 
ESL  teachers  to  acquire  sensitivity  to  language  use  as  opposed  to  mere 
knowledge  of  rules  and  language  forms  should  be  the  major  concern  of 
grammar  books.  This  should  also  be  an  important  aspect  in  toacher  training 
courses  when  the  subject  of  grammar  teaching  is  taken  up.  Both  my 
colleaque.  Margaret  Falvey  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  years  of 
experience  in  teacher  training  that  developing  language  awareness  in  ESL 
teachers  should  be  a  very  important  component  in  TESL  methodology 
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courses.  Most  training  courses  already  include  a  component  on  language 
awareness  but  fall  short  of  dealing  with  the  problems  described  above. 
The  kind  of  language  to  which  I  refer  is  one  which  enables  the  teacher  to 
utilize  this  awareness  In  a  monitoring  or  evaluative  process  during  lesson 
planning  and  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  may  go  into  the  classroom  with 
a  whole  repertoire  of  techniques  for  pair  and  group  work  or  even  com- 
munication games  to  arouse  the  students'  interest,  but  unless  the  teachers 
are  sensitive  to  language  use  as  opposed  to  usage,  their  teaching  will  be  less 
effective. 

Let  me  come  now  to  exercises.  Textbook  exercise  types  are  often  mani- 
pulative drills  which  give  context-free  practice.  Moreover  they  are  often 
sentence-based  exercises  which  lead  to  cognitively  undemanding  activities. 
Even  when  the  exercise  consists  of  a  connected  text,  the  content  is 
sometimes  neutral  and  pedestrian.  Consider  the  following: 

Example:  Complete  the  following  sentences  by  giving  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb  in  brackets. 

John  (visit)  his  uncle  in  the  New  Territories 

yesterday. 

This  is  even  less  attractive  than  the  exercise  I  mentioned  earlier.  Pre- 
sumably the  adverbial  'yesterday'  is  intended  lo  act  as  a  cue  for  the  student 
to  complete  the  sentence  by  filling  in  the  blank  with  'visited'.  If  the  purpose 
is  to  give  students  practice  in  using  the  simple  past  tense,  then  the  exercise 
does  not  achieve  its  purpose  since  all  that  they  are  required  to  do  is  to  give 
the  right  from  of  the  verb,  in  this  case  'visited'.  The  student  does  not  even 
have  to  examine  the  whole  sentence.  A  slightly  better  one  is  the  type  where 
the  student  has  to  make  a  choice.  However,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  such  an 
exercise  still  has  its  limitations. 

There  are  other  types  of  exercises  such  as  sentence  completion,  matching, 
sentence  transformation,  sentence  construction  or  dialogue  writing  based 
on  a  model.  Some  of  them  may  be  more  useful  and  interesting  than  others. 
Examples  can  be  found  by  consulting  textbooks  currently  used.  However, 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  for  language  work  to  be  effective,  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  communicative  activities  and  activities  which  are 
cognitively  demanding.  The  exercises  should  preferably  be  text-based 
and  not  be  in  the  form  of  isolated  sentences.  Contextualization  is  also  an 
important  factor.  The  materials  should  as  far  as  possible  be  authentic  and 
interesting  in  content.  Some  of  the  exercises  in  a  book  like  Use  of  English: 
Grammar  Practice  Activities  for  Intermediate  and  Upper-Intermediate 
Students  by  Leo  Jones  (1 985)  fulfil  the  requirement  although  there  are  also 
some  exercises  that  are  rather  traditional. 

Teaching  Structures  through  Situations 

Let  me  come  to  another  major  point  in  lesson  planning  and  that  is 
contextualizing  the  structure.  The  Report  of  the  1st  Commonwealth  Con- 
ference on  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  contains  a 
statement  worth  repeating: 
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'Sentences  should  be  taught  through  situations;  the  situations  chosen 

must  be  realistic — they  must  have  meaning  for  the  learner.' 

Presenting  structures  through  appropriate  situations  is  still  a  useful  and 
effective  technique.  Articles  on  teaching  structures  through  situations  can 
be  found  in  past  issues  of  Modern  English  Teacher,  especially  those 
published  between  1976  and  1979.  Selections  from  MET  edited  by  H 
Moorhead  (1979)  contains  a  number  of  these  articles.  Another  source  is 
Situations  and  Aids  for  Teaching  Structures  by  Liz  Baines  et  al  (1 976).  The 
book  covers  practically  all  the  basic  grammatical  structures  and  for  each 
structure  there  are  from  7  to  1  5  situations  and  visual  aids  suggested  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Various  devices  can  be  used  to  provide  contextualization.  Games  or 
activities  such  as  Alibi  and  Predicaments  can  provide  a  useful  context  for 
practising  the  question  forn.  of  the  past  tense  and  the  second  conditional, 
respectively.  Sketches  can  be  used  to  present  and  practise  ^he  modal 
perfects  as  in  'Teaching  the  Modal  Perfects*  by  Donald  Bowen  and  Coral 
Fillips  McCreary  (1977)  in  TESOL  Quarterly  Vol.  11:3-  Pictures,  charts, 
maps  and  questionnaires  are  often  used  to  provide  suitable  contexts.  Many 
examples  can  be  found  in  Teaching  Grammar:  Form,  Function  and  Technique 
by  Sandra  L  McKay  (1985).  Another  technique  for  teaching  sfuctures  is 
through  the  use  of  songs.  I  have  seen  at  least  one  teacher  using  popular 
songs  to  teach  language  structures.  He  used  '500  miles'.  'If  I  were  a 
Hammer',  'The  House  of  the  Rising  Sun',  Tom  Dooley'.  'I'll  Never  Find 
Another  You',  'Call  On  Me'.  'Red  River  Valley'  and  'The  Exodus  Seng' 
to  teach  the  various  tense  combinations  of  the  conditional.  Local  teachers 
will  be  familiar  with  T.  L.  Tsim's  radio  programmes  for  teaching  English 
(grammar)  through  old  favourites.  Cassette  tapes  of  ELT  songs  such  as 
Mister  Monday,  Sunday  Afternoons  and  Goodbye  Rainbow  are  of  course 
well  known  and  are  frequently  used  in  the  classroom. 

To  Drill  or  IMot  to  Drill? 

In  the  heyday  of  the  structural  approach,  pattern  practice  was  considered  the 
most  effective  method  of  helping  students  develop  automaticity  in  using  a 
structure.  Different  types  of  drills  were  used  in  the  ESL  classroom.  Those 
included:  expansion  and  contraction  drills,  mini-dialogue  drills,  question 
drills,  clause  combination  drills,  progressive-substitution  drills,  simple  sub- 
stitution drills.  ESL  teachers  are  now  generally  disillusioned  with  drills. 
They  found  them  boring,  mechanical  and  often  ineffective.  And  yet  it  still 
remains  true  that  students  have  to  practise  using  a  sti ucture  befote  automatic 
control  is  achieved.  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  activies  interesting  and 
effective,  challenging  and  purposeful  'Section  II  Collaborative  sentence- 
making  games'  in  Grammar  Games  by  Mario  Rinvolucri  (1984)  contains 
twenty  sentence-making  games,  a  number  of  which  can  fulfil  the  purpose 
stated  nbove.  Examples  are  'Rub  Out  and  Replace'.  'Silent  Sentence'. 
The  Marienbad  Game'.  'Contract  and  Expand'.  'Sentence  Collage'.  'My 
Sentences    Your  Paragraph'  and  'From  Pattern  Sentence  to  PoenV.  Another 


approach  is  through  the  use  of  problem-solving  discussions  which  will 
involve  the  use  of  certain  st/uciures.  A  description  of  this  technique  is  given 
in  Challenge  to  Think  by  Christine  Frank  and  Mario  Rinvolucri  (198C). 
Under  the  title  'Creative  Drills'  the  r  jthors  g^ye  22  exaniples  of  such  drills 

Hunnanistic  Av^areness  Exercises 

Since  the  publication  of  Gertruds  Moskowitz  s  Caring  and  Sharing  in  the 
Foreign  Language  Classroom.  ESL  teachers  have  benorue  increasingly 
aware  of  the  potential  of  humanistic  awareness  exe/cises  in  lang^^age 
teaching.  Christine  Frank  and  Mario  Rinvolucri's  Grammar  in  Ac-ion  (1 983) 
contains  130  examples  of  such  activities  and  between  them  they  covpr 
almost  all  the  tenses  and  problem  areas.  Teachers  will  find  a  host  of  useful 
ideas  in  the  book. 

Cannes  for  Grammar  Teaching 

Teachers  have  always  found  games  a  ready  ally  when  the  students'  interest 
begins  to  flag.  Games  are  now  recognised  as  having  a  definite  role  to  play  in 
language  teaching,  quite  apart  from  their  incidental  use  to  relieve  boredom. 
Three  useful  sources  are  Language  Games  and  Contests  by  W.  R.  Lee,  2nd 
edition  (1979),'  Games  for  Language  Learning,  (new  edition)  by  Andrew 
Wright  et  al  (1984)  and  Grammar  Games  by  Mario  Rinvolucri  (1984). 

Two  other  books  on  grammar  teaching  are  worth  mentioning.  A  book  that 
tries  to  bridge  the  gap  between  grammar  acquisition  and  meaningful 
communications  is  Bridge  the  Gap  by  Jami  Ferrer  and  Patty  Werner  de 
Poleo  (1 983).  It  adopts  a  three-tier  approach: 

Tier  1     Highly  controlled  exchanges 

Tier  2:    Controlled  yet  somewhat  longer  exchanges 

Tier  3:    Free  exchanc3s 

Most  of  the  major  grammatical  structures  such  as  f^nses,  modals,  parti- 
ciples, clauses,  infinitives  and  gerunds  are  covered  and  some  o-:  the  sugges- 
tions are  mnovative.  The  latest  addition  to  thj  field  of  grammar  leanhing 
methodology  'S  Teaching  Grammar:  form,  himction  and  Technique  by 
Sandra  L.  McKay  (1985).  The  book  contains  an  assortment  of  stimulating 
and  useful  techniques  for  teaching  gr:3mmatical  topics. 

I  have  tried  to  provide  some  help  to  local  teachers  by  mentioning  a  number 
of  books  which  give  innovative  and  practical  ideas  for  grammar  teaching.  I 
include  an  appendix  which  I  hope  will  provide  ready  reference  fo»"  the 
teacher  looking  for  useful  ideas  to  teach  some  of  the  more  important  or 
dIffiCLilt  grammatical  structures. 
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TASKS  FOR  LANGUAGE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

[he  Bntish  C^'niiM.i-  St^■<5<^0()l^^  ■  *^ 

Introduction 

The  description  of  tasks  in  the  paper  is  based  on  the  approach  developed 
over  the  last  five  years  in  conducting  in-service  teacher  training  courses  at 
the  British  Council,  Singapore.  The  participants  are  non-native  speakers  of 
English  as  a  second  language,  with  a  near-native  competence  in  both  oral 
and  written  skills  and  with  at  least  two  year's  teaching  experience.  The  task 
types  described  have  been  used  in  the  following  types  of  courses: — 
—  Methodology  courses  leading  to  the  R.S  A.  Diploma. 

Short  Courses,  40  hours  each,  on  specific  aspects  of  methodology. 

e.g..  Listening  and  Communicative  Approach 
-  Short  courses,  20  hours  each. 

•-  Workshops,  of  3  to  4  hours  duration,  on  specific  skill  areas,  e.g. 
Remedial  Teaching. 
This  is  to  establish  that  the  task  types  have  been  used  in  different  formats 
quite  successfully.  The  claim  to  success  is  based  on  the  consistently  good 
results  at  the  RSA  examinations  (100%  at  the  last  examination)  and 
feedback  from  course  participants,  local  education  officers,  and  visiting 
specialists. 

Rationale 

The  advocacy  of  tasks  however,  is  not  based  on  the  external  evidence  alone: 
there  are  certain  internal  criteria  which  are  more  significant.  Very  briefly  they 
can  be  stated  as  follows. 

1.  'Practise  what  you  preach':  Since  a  communicative  approach  is  what 
we  generally  advocate,  the  training  methods  are  also  'communicative'. 
In  procedural  terms  it  implies  a  series  of  things  to  do.  and  as  little 
'lecturing'  as  possible. 

2.  Learning  by  doing  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  approach.  What  this  implies 
IS  that  the  participants"  beliefs,  iittitudes.  knowledge  and  know-how  are 
involved  in  the  learning  process.  The  approach  has  been  seen  to 
generate  a  better  learning  environment,  a  high  level  of  morale  and  a 
feeling  of  freedom  to  make  one's  own  decisions. 

3.  A  necessary  condition  for  the  al)Ove-mentioned  is  to  adopt  a  non- 
prescnptivG  approach  to  allow  participants  (Ps)  to  evolve  or  acquiio 
their  own  strategies  and  approaches.  Tasks  are  instrumental  in  keeping 
the  training  non-prcscriptive. 

4.  Participants  should  feel  that  what  they  do  on  a  course  is  relevant  to  their 
needs  and  situation  and  feel  involved,  cogiiitively  and  affectively,  in  Ihe 
training  process.  The  approach  helps  to  achieve  this  Ps  have,  almost 


without  exception,  expressed  a  feeling  of  satisfaction — of  having 

enjoyed  the  course  and  having  learnt  something.  They  find  the  course 

'challenging'  as  well  as  'useful',  this  is  what  they  say  when  they 

recommend  a  course  to  their  colleagues. 
5.    Another  criterion  is  that  theory  should  be  seen  to  be  relevant  to 

day-to-day  teaching  problems,  that  is,  theory  should  serve  methodology. 

By  putting  tasks  at  the  core  of  training  sessions  theories  gain  a  new 

relevance  and  learning  becomes  meaningful. 
Although  this  approach  has  been  tried  out  in  in-service  courses  only,  in 
principle  it  should  be  useful  In  pre-service  courses  as  well.  In  fact  since  it  is  a 
procedural  approach  it  can  easily  be  adapted  for  diverse  situations,  for 
example,  language  proficiency  tasks  can  be  introduced,  if  required,  in  the 
context  of  methodology  components,  e.g.  remedial  grammar  in  the  context 
of  teaching  grammar,  writing  skills  in  the  context  of  teaching  writing,  etc. 
Moreover,  pre-service  trainees  will  be  able  to  relate  their  concepts  of 
teaching  and  learning  acquired  through  their  own  learning  experiences  to 
the  new  information  and  concepts  introduced  in  the  course. 

Global  Procedures 

Since  tasks  cluster  around  main  topics  (Language  Learning,  Teaching 
Reading,  etc)  let  me  first  describe  what  happens  in  a  session  devoted  to  a 
sub-topic,  or  in  a  part  of  the  unit  devoted  to  a  topic.  The  following  figure 
represents  an  Idealised  structure  of  a  training  session  or  unit. 

Initial  Tasks 


Inferences 


Inputs 

i 

i 

Application 

Tasks 

I 
I 

1 

Review/ 
Revaluation 

Fig.  1 

Later  on  we  will  have  a  closer  look  at  tasks,  but  first  a  few  illustrations. 
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tllustration  1 

Topic:   Language  Learning  Theory 

1.1  Ps  learn  a  small  chunk  of  an  unfamiliar  language,  or  a  language  text 
devised  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Dakin's  Novish* 

1 .2  Ps  reflect  on  the  process  of  learning  and  make  hypotheses  in  the  light 
of  their  theory  of  language  learning.  Does  the  experience  support/ 
negate  the  theory? 

1 .3  Tutor  input,  as  necessary,  with  reference  to  current  language  acquisi- 
tion theories. 

1 .4  Ps  consider  implications  for  teaching  methods  in  use 

1 .5  Ps  look  at  a  unit  from  a  course  in  use,  or  at  samples  of  different  types  of 
teaching  materials  and  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  1 .4 

After  a  session  or  two  of  the  kind  Ps  would  look  at  more  specific  methods 
and  materials  and  then  prepare  their  lesson  plans  for  teaching  practice  of 
some  kind. 

The  main  thrust  here  is  towards  a  reformulation  of  Ps'  beliefs  or  theories  in 
the  light  of  current  knowledge  about  language  learning  processes.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  in  a  dynamic  learning  situation,  such  as  this  one,  the  Ps' 
'knowledge'  will  be  continually  reformulated  and.  would  not  get  fixed, 
become  static,  until  such  time  as  they  have  evolved  their  own  individual 
strategies  for  coping  with  the  various  kinds  of  situation  they  encounter. 
Ideally  they  should  continue  to  learn,  and  readjust  or  reformulate  their 
principles  and  practice,  unless  they  become  'specialists'  and  preach  new 
orthodoxies! 

I  have  tried  both  types  of  task  suggested  in  (11)  and  have  found  them 
very  effective,  and  fun  to  do.  On  longer  courses,  such  as  one  year  full-time 
Diploma  courses  the  process  of  language  learning  can  be  extended  to 
enable  Ps  to  learn  the  target  language  with  some  degree  of  command,  but 
they  would  require  more  sophisticated  tools  for  monitoring  the  long  term 
process. 

Illustration  2 

Topic.    Comparison  of  Speech  and  Writing 

2.1  One  of  the  Ps  is  asked  to  give  oral  instructions  on  how  to  use  the  OHP 
or  the  video  player  or  any  gadget  that  is  available  in  the  classroom.  This 
is  recorded  on  a  cassette  recorder. 

2.2  Then  he  is  asked  tell  the  class  how  to  use  a  Xerox  machine,  which  is 
not  in  the  room.  This  too  is  audio- recorded 

2  3    Ps  write  instructions  about  how  to  use  these  qadcjets 

2.4  The  audfo-recordings  are  played  nnd  Ps  are  iisked  to  comparu  them 
with  the  written  versions. 

2.5  Ps  make  a  h  .t  of  differences  between  the  oral  and  written  versions  they 
can  perceive. 

2.6  The  tutor  comments  and  provides  additional  features 

*  J  Ddkin  L;jncju<i()(i  Lnhomlory  and  L<'in(|ii.H)H  Loarninq  LofUjninn  pp  23  29 
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2.7  Ps  are  invited  to  reflect  on  implications  for  teaching. 

2.8  Class  discussion 

2.9  Follow  up  readings  are  suggested. 
Ps  are  able  to  point  out  quite  a  few  differences  using  their  commonsense 

and  previous  knowledge.  It  remains  for  the  tutor  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  guide 
them  to  relate  this  knowledge  to  teaching  methods.  The  Ps  realise  from  this 
experience  that  there  is  no  automatic  transfer  from  oral  to  written  skills  and 
that  there  are  things  other  than  grammar  that  need  attention. 

Illustration  3 

Topic:   Reading  Skills 

3.1  Ps  are  given  a  text  to  read  and  do  a  range  of  comprehension  exercises 
of  the  type  given  in  course  books  they  use. 

3.2  They  are  then  asked  to  look  at  the  different  questions  and  exercises 
and  decide  what  specific  skills  they  are  aimed  at.  This  requires  them  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  parts  of  the  text  and  the  comprehen- 
sion exercises  through  reflection  on  how  they  answered  the  questions. 

3.3  Ps  make  a  list  of  reading  skills.  The  tutor  supplements. 

3.4  Ps  evaluate  the  given  exercise  types  and  think  about  improvements. 

3.5  The  tutor  at  this  stage  may  remind  them  of  some  of  the  facts  or 
principles  previously  covered  and  pose  some  questions  about  the 
organisation  of  a  reading  lesson,  e.g..  Should  each  lesson  cover  all  the 
listed  skills?  Which  skills  can  be  best  practised  with  the  given  text?  etc. 

This  IS  just  a  broad  outline  of  a  training  session.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  the  richness  of  the  discussion  and  outcomes  without  recording  and 
transcribing  the  whole  thing. 

Illustration  4 

Topic:    Listening  Comprehension 

4.1  Ps  listen  to  an  audio/video- recorded  debate.  They  are  asked  to  judge 
the  speakers.  (Before  this  they  prepare  and  aqree  on  criteria  for 
judging). 

4  2    In  small  groups  thoy  compare  individual  views  and  come  to  a  consensus 
4  3    Groups  declare  their  judgements  and  comments  Differences  in  views 
between  groups  are  then  discussed  and  debated.  Parts  of  the  tape  are 
played  again  for  reference 
4  4    Ps  are  asked  to  reflect  on  this  'demonstration'  of  a  listening  compre- 
hension lesson. 
4.5    Tutor  comments 

A  range  of  points  aie  made  through  a  session  of  this  type-  purpose  for 
listening,  use  of  contemporary  authentic  texts,  employment  of  oral  com- 
munication and  note-taking  in  a  natural  fashion,  etc.  Such  sessions  demon- 
strate a  method  as  well  as  reinforce  certain  basic  principles  of  teaching. 

Task  Types 

Through  these  brief  illustrations  1  have  indicated  the  general  nature  of 
the  training  procedures,  and  shown  that  the  sessions  are  very  much 
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P-centered.  Individual  and  group  tasks  involve  a  range  of  communication 
strategies  and  one  could  classify  tasks  in  terms  of  these  strategies,  for 
example: 

—  Information  recall  and  sharing  e.g.  (3.3)  pupils  make  a  list  of  reading 
skills 

—  Consensus  seeking,  e.g.,  deciding  on  how  much  weighting  to  give  to 
accuracy  in  composition  testing. 

—  Brainstorming  and  problem-solving  e.g.  what  to  do  to  minimise  the  use 
of  LI  in  group  work. 

However  tasks  can  also  be  viewed  from  the  angle  of  cognitive  processes  that 
are  activated  in  the  process: — 

Reflection:  Where  Ps  review  and  reflect  upon  an  experience  e.g.,  of  a 

method,  as  in  illustration  4  above. 

Analysis:  Wliere  Ps  have  to  analyse  a  language  event  or  a  text,  as  in 
illustration  2  (differences  between  Speech  and  Writing). 
Inference:  Tasks  involving  making  hypotheses  about  teaching  from  some 
knowledge  of  language  structures  or  processes  as  in  illustration  2.5. 
Application:  As  in  lesson  planning  and  materials  adaptation  tasks  where  a 
set  of  acquired  principles  are  put  into  practice. 

Global  Tasks 

Learning,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  is  a  very  complex  and  dynamic  process 
and  is  not  amenable  to  very  neat  classifications.  Training  sessions  of  the  type 
illustrated  are  dynamic  events  and  involve  a  range  of  communication 
strategies  and  cognitive  skills.  When  it  comes  to  global  tasks — lesson 
planning  and  teaching,  a  whole  range  of  knowledge  and  skills  is  employed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Ps  are  required  to  perform  these  global  tasks 
as  a  natural  culmination  of  each  unit.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
organisation  of  a  typical  unit 
Language  learnmg  task 

Reflection 

Inferences 

Theoretical  inputs 

Comparison  of  different  materials/ methods  based  on  approaches 
Feedback  (and  inputs) 

i 

Adaptation  of  traditional'  materials  for  communication  practice 
Teaching  (video-recorded) 
Review  and  evaluation  of  method 
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We  use  video-recorded  teaching  practice  on  the  course.  Small  groups  of 
Ps  prepare  a  lesson  for  specific  learners  and  the  lesson  is  shared  by  two  or 
three  teachers.  Students  from  local  schools  come  to  the  Council  Centre  for 
these  lessons.  This  practice  is  different  from  the  traditional  micro-teaching  in 
that  the  lessons  prepared  and  taught  are  not  for  practising  microskills;  full 
lessons,  lasting  35  minutes,  are  prepared  for  a  specific  group  of  students 
coming  for  these  lessons.  It  is  'micro'  teaching  only  in  the  sense  that  each 
P  teaches  for  only  about  ten  minutes  in  a  lesson. 

The  important  thing  is  that  preparation  and  leaching  is  done  cooperatively 
by  a  group  of  Ps  with  the  assistance  of  the  tutor.  The  performance  is  not 
evaluated  by  the  tutor;  the  exercise  is  very  much  a  part  of  education. 

The  other  kind  of  global  task  done,  this  lime  by  individual  Ps,  is  the 
Project.  This  is  done  over  period  of  lime,  with  some  guidance  from  the  tutor. 
This  requires  planning  of  teaching  at  macro  and  micro  levels.  A  teaching 
scheme  is  prepared  covering  a  few  weeks,  with  details  of  materials  and 
procedures  used.  Here  the  Ps  have  to  put  into  practice  all  that  they  have 
learnt  and  assimilated.  They  have  to  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the 
situation  as  they  have  to  use  this  scheme  in  their  own  classes  and  comment 
on  what  happened,  that  is,  they  evaluate  the  process  themselves.  Since  this 
task  forms  the  culmination  of  the  course  it  is  evaluated  by  tutors,  not  so 
much  on  the  basis  of  the  'success'  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  Ps' 
perception  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 

Summing  Up 

Tasks,  things  that  course  participants  do,  are  instrumental  in  educating 
them.  Their  kn&vuedge,  skills  and  attitudes  undergo  some  changes  through 
the  experience 
This  process  can  be  visu^iltsed  in  follows- 

Tasks 


Knowledge  ■  Attitudes  -  Skills 


Approach 

Teaching 
Behaviours 

As  the  figure  suggests,  teaching  experience  in  tho  classroom  continually 
inodifics  the  approach,  or  it  should.  It  all  depends  on  wfiether  or  not  tenchcis 
have  been  educated  in  a  way  that  ei  ables  them  continue  to  learn.  And  tasks 
attempt  to  do  lust  that. 

The  interactive  nature  of  the  procedures  used,  the  inherent  flexibility  and 
adjustability  of  the  nntuie  and  extent  of  tutot  input  nnd  tho  resultant  scope 
for  learning  to  take  its  own  course,  help  to  inculcate  learniny  modes  different 


from  those  that  result  from  traditional  'prescriptive'  methods  of  training  — 
where  trainees  receive  a  set  of  principles,  a  body  of  knowledge,  samples  of 
model  materials  and  methods,  and  they  practise  them. 

Finally  it  should  be  made  clear  that  tasks  can  be  used  in  almost  any 
training  situation,  provided  that  the  aim  is  to  educate  teachers  and  not 
to  produce  automatons.  Once  general  needs  of  participants  have  been 
identified  and  a  list  of  topics  has  been  prepared,  which  I  suppose  would 
more  or  less  be  the  same  for  general  methodology  courses,  the  course 
planner  can  decide  what  main  tasks  to  include  for  initiating  the  process  for 
each  unit.  Then  the  tutors,  on  discovering  the  participants'  specific  needs, 
can  decide  about  the  nature  of  further  tasks  and  the  extent  of  input  required 
at  appropriate  points  in  each  unit.  Where  there  is  a  problem  of  time,  more 
tasks  can  be  'directed',  through  which  participants  arrive  more  quickly  at  the 
kinds  of  decision  desired.  This  means  taking  short-cuts,  and  to  that  extent  it 
would  undermine  the  spirit  of  the  creative  construction  process,  but  one 
cannot  always  have  ideal  conditions  and  compromises  of  this  nature 
become  inevitable.  Under  constraints  of  time  one  uses  'Socratic'  lectures,  or 
even  straight  'teacher  talk',  but  one  could  choose  topics  which  could 
justifiably  be  covered  this  way.  As  far  as  methodology  is  concerned  one 
cannot  conceive  how  anybody  can  learn  from  just  listening  to  talks  about 
how  to  teach -  there  is  no  direct  route  from  theory  to  practice.  Tasks  provide 
contexts  for  mediation  between  theory  and  practice. 
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COMPUTER  AWARENESS  AND  LANGUAGE- 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Workshop  prepciiecl  aiKi  presented  b\  Ddvid  Koulo^  &  Anih.c^iv,  O'eji"-- 
/'otes  \\'ritt^^ii  bv  Dijvio  FwiUds 


The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  address  the  question  of  computei- 
training  for  language  teachers.  We  shall,  in  a  short  presentation,  give  a  few 
details  of  our  own  experience  of  the  use  of  computers  in  language-teaching 
at  the  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic,  and  we  shall  offer  a  30  minute  hands-on 
session  to  give  those  v\/ho  are  not  too  familiar  with  the  subject  (or  know 
nothing  about  it  at  all)  a  taste  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  are 
beginning  to  happen  here  and  elsewhere.  Armed  with  this  information  plus 
your  own  knowledge  and  experience,  we  would  like  you  to  discuss,  In  small 
working  groups,  (a)  whether  or  not  you  think  the  use  of  computers  in 
language  teaching  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  important  enough  to  be  included  as  a 
regular  feature  of  language-teacher  training,  and  (b)  if  so,  what  form  you 
think  a  'Computing  for  LT'  syllabus  should  take.  In  the  fi.ial  30  minutes  of 
the  workshop  we  shall  try  to  arrange  a  balanced  sharing  of  views  and  ideas. 

HONG  KONG  POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

The  Use  of  Computers  in  the  Department 

This  short  paper  is  in  three  main  parts.  The  first  gives  details  of  the 
equipment  we  are  using,  the  second  shows  how  we  are  using  it  at  present, 
and  the  third  gives  some  thoughts  about  possible  future  developments. 

/.  Equipment 

Over  the  past  two  years  tlie  Department  lias  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
funds  and  other  support  for  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
computing  equipment. 

The  bulk  of  this  takes  the  form  of  60  BBC  B  micro-computers:  these  are 
distributed  partly  in  two  computer  rooms  which  are  used  for  both  class- 
work  and  'library'  style  free  access  study,  and  partly  in  offices  for  the  use.  in 
relative  privacy,  of  staff  One  of  the  computer  rooms  is  'networked'  which 
means,  among  other  things,  that  all  the  people  working  in  that  room  can 
share  a  common  filing  system  Wc  expect  all  computers  in  the  department  to 
be  connected  to  this  network  within  the  next  few  months. 

We  also  have  a  WANG  word -processor  in  the  Department's  general  office, 
which  has  both  English  and  Chinese  (classical  and  simplified)  softwaie,  and 
one  IBM  PC(XT)  used  at  present  almost  exclusively  for  work  with  a  major 
language-testing  exercise. 


2.    Current  Uses 

At  the  present  time  the  equipment  is  being  used  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
for  all  of  the  following  purposes -preparation  of  routine  documents  (leMers/ 
mernos/lists  etc),  preparation  of  lesson  handouts,  statistical  analysis  of  test 
data,  computer-literacy  work  with  HDTR  (translation)  classes,  CAL(L). 
student  word-processing  and  the  development  of  administrative  data  bases. 

The  use  of  computers  for  office  work  and  statistical  analysis  is  nowadays 
considered  fairly  routine  and  I  shall  therefore  not  go  into  details. 

The  production  of  lesson  handouts,  done  both  on  the  office  word-processor 
and  on  the  BBC-B  micros,  is  seen  as  advantageous  from  a  number  of  different 
points  of  view  Handouts  can  very  easily  be  corrected,  updated,  stored, 
accessed,  and  rearranged  to  suit  various  course  parameters,  when  prepared  on 
a  word -processor.  A  more  interesting  development  however,  is  that  lecturers^ 
are  beginning  to  see  the  even  greater  possibilities  of  preparing  word- 
processor  files,  rather  than  printed  handouts,  for  student  use.  These  are  not 
just  for  the  students  to  read,  but  for  them  to  work  on  and  modify  in  some  way. 

Computer-literacy  work  with  HDTR  classes  is  something  of  a  special  case, 
and  arises  from  the  increasing  understanding  that  computers  are  already 
beginning  to  make  an  impact  in  the  translation  business- -  the  offices  that 
deal  with  the  routine  translation  of  commercial  and  administrative  papers. 
Not  only  are  they  there  in  the  form  of  word-processors,  but  the  automatic 
translation  of  natural  languages,  once  something  of  a  joke,  and  in  any  case 
only  possible  on  very  large  installations,  is  now  taken  very  seriously  indeed. 
We  want  our  translation  students  to  leave  with  at  least  a  little  knowledge 
and  experience  of  computers  and  an  informed  awareness  of  how  they  n-iight 
affect  their  working  lives. 

Computer-aided  instruction  is  now  seen  in  many  organisations  as  a  useful 
staff -training  device:  if  it  works  for  large  corporations  there  is  no  reason  why 
It  should  not  have  a  place  in  regular  educational  institutions.  The  question  is. 
will  it  work  for  language  learning?  Computer-aided  language  learning— 
CALL  is  something  that  we  have  been  experimenting  with.  For  the  most 
part  we  have  concentrated  on  small  demonstration  programs  of  the  game 
exorcise/exploratory  puzzle  type.  We  have  found  that  these  can  be  used 
both  as  a  testing  and  as  a  reinforcement  aid.  and,  given  the  right  class 
setting,  they  can  and  do  stimulate  considerable  discussion.  At  present  CALL 
is  used  on  a  voluntary,  self-access  basis,  but  we  plan  to  begin  integrating 
this  work  into  regular  course  programs  in  the  near  future. 

Student  word-processing  is  currently  the  most  popular  computer-room 
activity  with  both  staff  and  students.  We  have,  this  term,  taught  ovti  20 
classes  to  use  the  BBC-B  VIEW  word -processor  Use  of  the  word -processor 
is  not  mandatory  owing  to  limitations  of  time,  space  and  equipment  available, 
but  students  are  encouraged  to  use  it  for  the  writing  of  assignments  and 
projects  if  they  wish.  We  have  found  not  only  that  work  is  neater  we  have  to 
try  very  hard  to  avoid  marking  up  for  neatness  alone!  but  it  is  certainly 
worked  on  more  thoroughly  and  with  greater  care,  and  the  tiresome  business 
of  correcting  and  restructuring  is  now  very  easy  to  deal  with 
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3.    Future  Developments 

It  is  only  too  tempting,  with  equipment  of  this  sort,  to  allow  one's  imagination 
to  wander  and  dream  up  all  sorts  of  schemes.  We  shall  therefore  limit  our 
remarks  to  projects  currently  under  discussion.  These  are,  the  integration  of 
CALL  packages  into  selected  courses  by  writing  program  materials  specifically 
for  those  courses  and  including  the  evaluation  of  student  performance  in  CALL 
as  an  element  of  student  assessment,  the  automatic  presentation  and  marking 
of  simple  tests:  the  exploration  of  text  analysis  as  a  language-teaching 
device:  the  further  exploitation  of  our  student  word-processing  facilities. 

The  integration  of  CALL  packages  into  selected  courses  is  very  largely  an 
administrative  matter,  and  speaks  for  itself. 

We  already  have  done  some  work  on  the  presentation  and  marking 
of  tests.  We  have,  of  course,  the  inevitable  multiple-choice  presentation 
package  which  does  all  the  expected  things—rearranges  the  order  of 
questions  and  distractors  each  time  the  test  is  run,  keeps  score,  gives 
immediate  feedback,  and  so  on.  Another  approach  is  the  use  of  the 
computer  screen  as  an  answer  sheet  onto  which  the  user  can  type  his 
one-word  or  short  phrase  answers.  Marking  can  be  arranged  to  allow  for 
alternative  answers  and  common  spelling  mistakes. 

Text  analysis  as  a  language  teaching  tool  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea:  in  a 
sense  the  parsing  of  Latin  sentences  is  text  analysis  and  was  used  in  the  past 
to  develop  students'  linguistic  abilities  (in  some  cases,  it  worked!).  The 
computer,  however,  allows  us  to  do  very  different  kinds  of  analysis.  One  that 
we  have  been  looking  at  for  a  few  months  is  concordancing — the  sweeping 
through  text  to  find  -  and  print  out  in  context  - specified  VA/ords.  Another, 
more  recent  development,  is  the  rapid  calculation  of  readability  indices- -a 
facility  about  which  we  have  reservations,  but  it  certainly  gives  rise  to 
discussion. 

As  siaff  and  students  become  more  generally  competent  in  the  use  of  the 
word -processor,  and  as  more  of  the  computers  aie  linked  to  a  common 
communications  network,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  start  developing  word- 
processor  files  for  student  use  for  editing,  merging,  and  completion  exercises, 
introducing  peer-critiquing  of  -  and  on— word-processor  files,  developing 
marking  and  advisory  techniques  on  the  computer  network,  and  building  up 
text,  exercise  and  resources  data  bases. 

The  Evaluation  of  Computers,  and  the  Things  they  do 

Computers  can  do  a  few  jobs  very  well,  very  reliably  and  very  quickly:  but 
there  arc  many  things  they  cannot  do  at  all. 

Com[)uters  are  not  alive,  or  human,  or  intelligent  They  are  machines 
which  we  humans  use  to  do  things  wo  cannot  easily  do  oursolvcs.  We  are 
not  overawed  by  aeroplanes,  though  they  fly  and  we  do  not;  or  bulldozers, 
though  their  strength  is  much  gr('nter  than  ours;  or  vacuum  cleaners  whose 
power  to  breathe  in  vast  quantities  of  air  and  dust  greatly  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  hun  an  lungs.  Why  should  we  think  computers  are  in  some  way 
different  to  the*  e? 
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Think  of  the  computer  as  a  tool  or  aid:  decide  exactly  what  you  want  to  do, 
find  out  the  things  it  can  do,  then  think  of  ways  to  exploit  it  for  your  own 
purposes.  Later,  allow  your  understanding  of  the  computer  to  generate  new 
ideas  about  how  to  achieve  your  objectives. 

Some  of  the  things  that  computers  are  good  at  — 

They  can  count,  do  calculations,  put  things  m,  and  out  of,  order,  pick 
random  numbers,  keep  time,  display  text,  store  information,  check  lists, 
compare  things,  follow  a  sequence  of  instructions,  branch  from  one  set  of 
instructions  to  another,  respond  to  certain  kinds  of  external  stimuli,  display 
colours,  make  noises,  control  other  machines,  etc. 

Other  useful  features:  - 
They  are  accessible,  untiring,  unaffected  by  repetition. 

Some  things  they  cannot  do  (yet')-  -- 

They  cannot  produce  film  and  photo  quality  graphic  displays,  speak  very 
well,  understand  much  of  what  they  hear,  make  'fuzzy'  judgements  (e.g. 
that's  almost  right),  see.  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  without  bemg 
told,  guess  what  the  user  wants,  etc. 

Q.     Can  a  computer  be  as  good  as  a  teacher^ 
A.:     How  good  is  a  teachei?' 

Should  we  compare  an  ordinary  computer  with  an  exceptional  teacher?  Or 
should  we  think,  instead,  of  the  computer  as  a  dim  but  reliable  and- -within 
limits --knowledgeable  assistant.  The  latter  view  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
productive. 

SOFTWARE  DEMONSTRATIONS 
/.    Chinese  Word-processing 

This  IS  not  a  true  word- processor,  but  a  package  which  enables  our  HDTR 
(translation)  students  to  learn  the  essentials  of  operating  one  of  the  better 
known  ideographic  word-processors.  The  user  can  type  in.  correct,  delete, 
insert,  save  and  load  text  in  the  normal  way.  New  characters  can  be 
designed,  and  old  ones  modified,  if  required. 

The  program  draws  on  a  bank  of  1  000  different  Chinese  characters 
(conventional),  designed  by  HDTR  students  The  1  000  characters  chosen, 
incidentally,  are  taken  from  the  early  parts  (Yrs  1  3)  of  the  HK  Primary 
Chinese  syllabus. 

The  immediate  value  of  this  package  is  as  an  ideographic  word-processoi 
operation  training  package  for  local  translator  joh-skills  enhancement. 
However,  it  clearly  has  other  possibilities. 

2    Data-base  Managen)ent  (Viewstore) 

VIEWSTORE  IS  a  commercially  produced  data  base  management  package 
programmed  especially  for  use  with  the  BBC-B  microcomputer  Liko  other 
packages  of  ihis  type  it  enables  the  user  to  store  various  kinds  of  information 
which  can  then  bo  mantpulmed  and  rearranged  at  will. 
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it  clearly  has  value  in  helping  with  day-to-day  administrative  requirements 
of  teaching  such  as  the  maintenance  and  printing  out  of  class  records  and 
student  scores.  This  is  the  purpose  to  v>/hich  it  is  being  put  at  the  moment. 
However,  it  seems  like'ly  to  be  very  useful  as  a  resources  listing  device,  and 
we  have  hopes  that  it  will  help  with  the  time-tabling  of  the  600  oi  so 
course/classes  and  9  000  contact  hours  we  teach  in  the  Department  of 
Languages  each  year. 

3.    Text  Manipulation  Games 

The  computer  is  a  remarkably  good  text-handler.  Not  only  can  it  rearrange 
the  width  of  typed  lines  (a  regular  feature  of  most  word-processors),  but  it 
can  juggle  the  lines  about  in  any  way  you  care  to  arrange,  present  lines  one 
at  a  time  and  in  various  orders,  separate  all  the  letters  of  a  word,  or  all  the 
words  of  a  sentence  and  present  them  in  a  different  order,  replace  words,  or 
parts  of  words,  with  blanks,  change  one  letter  for  another  and  produce 
coded  text. --the  possibilities  seem  endless. 

This  home-made  package  presents  a  sample  of  such  programs.  CLOZE 
removes  words  from  a  text  at  intervals  chosen  by  the  user,  replaces  them 
with  blanks  and  asks  the  user  to  reconstruct  the  text.  SEQUENCER  presents 
sentences  from  a  text  one  at  a- time  and  in  random  order,  asking  the  user  to 
make  a  judgement  about  sentence  order  at  each  presentation.  SCRAMBLED 
TEXT  rearranges  the  order  of  both  lines  and  columns  of  text  and  asks  the 
user  to  reconstruct  ■  a  real  attention  grabber.  LETTER-BOARD  allows  a  text 
to  be  reconstructed  by  displaying  all  the  instances  of  a  given  letter  in  the 
order  chosen  by  the  user  one  'game'  is  to  discover  the  minimum  number  of 
different  letters  required  for  the  text  to  become  comprehensible 


4.    English  Word-processing  (View) 

The  VIEW  1  2  word-processor,  like  VIEWSTORE.  is  a  commercially  produced 
package  especially  written  for  use  with  the  BBC-B.  Although  it  has  its 
limitations  it  is  a  relatively  easy  word-processor  to  learn  to  use.  it  has  all  the 
essential  features  of  most  commercially  available  word-processors,  and  it 
has  the  added  advancage  that  its  files  can  easily  be  processed  by  other  types 
of  programme  (see  TEXT  ANALYSIS,  below).  The  user  can  type-in.  correct, 
insert,  save  and  load  text,  change  formats,  move  blocks  of  text,  copy,  merge, 
search,  and  add  a  self:ction  of  print  controls.  Staff  have  found  it  perfectly 
adequate  for  the  production  of  drafts,  and  one  or  two  who  know  most  of  its 
features  very  well  say  they  can  produce  professional -quality  documents 
on  It. 

As  a  langutige- teaching  aid  it  can  be  exploited  m  a  number  of  ways.  The 
simple  fact  that  it  takes  all  the  worst  chores  out  of  writing  has  m  itself  a  very 
stimulating  effect  writing  boring  business  correspondence  becomes, 
believe  it  or  not,  'fun'.  Much  can  also  be  done  by  getting  students  to  work  on 
common  files,  by  preparing  semi-fmished  files  and  asking  students  to 
complete  them,  by  where  a  network  is  available  getting  the  membeis  of  a 
class  to  inspect  and  comment  on  each  others  work  incognito  {not  so  easily 
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arranged  in  open  class  and  where  hand-writing  is  a  give-away),  and  much 
nriore. 

5.  Voice  Synthesis 

Talking'  computers  have  been  around  for  quite  a  long  time.  The  Texas- 
instruments  spelling  toy  was  very  popular  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  The 
problem  is  to  go  further  than  just  spelling,  and  either  to  have  a  computer 
improve  its  diction— they  are  still  pretty  tinny  and  Dalek-like— -or  else  find 
uses  for  them  where  voice-quality  is  not  so  important. 

We  believe  we  have  found  one  such  use  at  least.  Admittedly  we  do  not  go 
much  further  than  letters,  but  the  Maritime  IPA  (the  Alpha-Bravo  Charlie- 
Delta  code  use  by  ships  and  aircraft)  is  something  we  have  to  teach  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  give  our  own  students  as  much' 
practice  as  possible.  Also,  listening  to  IPA  code  in  real  life  often  occurs 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  The  ether  is  noisy,  the  ship  is  rolling 
through  a  typhoon,  and  the  message  is  being  broadcast  by  a  non  English 
speaker,  so  top  quality  reproduction  is  not  essenlial. 

6.  interactive.  Text  (Move-based  Simuiations) 

Better  known  as  'Adventure  Games',  interactive  text,  or  move  based  simula- 
tion programs  consist  of  a  story  line  where,  at  each  step  or  move,  the  reader 
makes  some  sort  of  decision:  the  story  adapts  itself  to  the  reader's  input  with 
sometimes  interesting,  sometimes  dire,  consequences. 

It  was  noted  at  Lancaster  a  year  or  two  ago  that  programs  of  this  sort 
stimulate  a  good  deal  of  discussion  where  they  are  worked  on  by  a  pair  or 
small  group  of  students,  and  that  the  interest  generated  is  so  great  that 
students  will  willingly  say  what  they  want  to  say  in  the  target  language  if 
required  to  do  so.  Also  it  was  thought  that  the  exercise,  by  its  very  nature, 
would  give  a  lot  of  practice  in  the  use  of  modals.  conditionals  and  so  on. 

We  can  certainly  confirm  the  points  about  interest  and  stimulation.  Stories 
other  than  these  of  the  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction  type  are  becoming 
available  bit  by  bit. 

7.  Text  Analysis 

Currently  we  have  two  home-made  packages  that  come  under  this  heading 
CONCORDANCER  searches  through  a  series  of  word-processor  files  foi 
words  (or  even  paits  of  words,  or  short  phrases)  spocified  by  the  user,  and 
prints  these  out  (on  screen  or  printer)  surrounded  by  the  text  to  their  left  and 
right.  The  amount  of  text  that  can  be  searched  is  limited  to  the  number  of 
word-processor  files  (roughly  500  600  words  long)  that  can  be  kept  on  a 
disk  (roughly  25).  The  writing  of  new  text  to  be  searched  is  done  simply  by 
producing  a  word-  processor  file  and  giving  it  the  required  name 

It  has  been  suggested  that  text  analysis  of  this  sort  can  be  used  to 
advantage  m  a  language- learning  situation  We  do  not  have  enough 
oxperiencc  to  comment,  but  it  would  be  reinaikablc  if  good  use  could  not  be 
made  of  programs  of  this  sort  in  some  teaching  situations 
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ROLLING  FOG  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  serious  request  from  a 
colleague  for  a  quick  reading  comprehensibility  index  calculator:  we  decided 
to  use  the  Gunnar  FOG  formula— in  a  100  word  sample  the  average 
sentence  length  plus  the  number  of  long  (three  or  more  syllables)  words 
multiplied  by  0.4  gives  the  US  public  school  grade  attainment  considered 
necessary  for  full  comprehension.  The  program  we  demonstrate  calculates 
the  index  for  every  possible  one-hundred-word  sample  in  the  text.  Texts, 
once  again,  are  entered  by  VIEW  word-processor,  the  only  additional 
requirement  being  that  they  end  with  the  word  ENDS! 

The  program  may  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  value  of  readability 
indices,  but  more  important,  it  certainly  gives  a  clear  idea  of  how  computers 
make  very  light  work  of  boring,  repetitious  tasks. 

8.    Auto -tester 

Setting,  presenting  and  marking  tests  is  a  never-ending  chore  of  language- 
education.  AUTO-TESTER  may  help  relieve  the  load.  In  this  instance  the 
'programme'  is  not  totally  computerised.  The  test  is  on  paper,  and  can  take 
any  shape  or  form  the  teacher  desires.  The  computer  program  presents  an 
answer  sheet  which  allows  the  user  to  type  in  anything— letters,  numbers  or 
words  ■  up  to  15  characters  long  (there  is  another  version  offering  more 
space),  and  an  answer  file  where  the  teacher  can  enter  not  only  the  correct 
answer  but  also  up  to  nine  other  acceptable  or  near  accept  'e  answers.  The 
program  marks  each  user's  work  as  soon  as  he  finishes.  .  nd  records  his 
performance  and  score  in  a  file. 

At  present  the  program  is  limited  to  one  test  per  disk,  but  up  to  100 
students  can  try  the  test  and  have  their  work  marked  and  recorded  Clearly 
this  cannot  be  used  on  a  class  basis,  but  it  may  have  some  value  if  used  in  an 
individual  self-access,  self-assessment  mode. 

9  Readifiy 

These  programs  were  written  to  explore  possible  use  of  computers  in 
teaching  and  giving  practice  in  reading  comprehension.  As  they  stand  they 
demonstrate  possibilities;  they  are  not  finished  programs. 

TIMED-READER  is  based  on  the  simple  idea  of  setting  a  maximum 
display  time  for  each  page  of  text  Students  are  asked  to  chose  a  period  of 
time  (in  seconds)  for  the  display  of  each  page.  They  are  then  presented  with 
the  text  three  times,  being  given  a  task  at  the  start  and  a  simple  test  at  the  end 
of  each  reading. 

PARATEXT  makes  use  of  tho  idea  of  giving  a  paraphrased  version  of  a 
text,  paragrapti  by  paragiaph.  in  English  that  is  simpler  in  structure  and 
vocabulary  than  the  original.  It  incorporates  a  simple  branching  feature.  On 
completing  his  reading  of  each  paragraph  the  user  responds  to  a  multi- 
choice  Item,  if  successful  he  moves  to  the  next  paragraph,  but  if  not  ho  is 
shown  the  simplified  paragraph  and  then  leturns  to  the  original  After  he  hiis 
re-rond  it.  he  attempts  the  multi-choice  item  again 
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ANNOTEXT  enables  the  user  to  obtain  help  when  he  comes  to  difficult 
phrases  in  a  text:  by  using  the  arrow  keys  he  can  move  the  cursor  to  the  part 
of  the  text  that  is  causing  difficulty  and.  when  the  <RETURN>  key  is  pressed 
an  explanatory  note  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  At  the  same  time  a 
record  is  made  of.the  parts  of  the  text  that  attract  calls  for  help. 

10.  Miscellaneous 

A  further  selection  of  small  computer-based  exercises.  ANAGRAMS  takes 
words  and  rearranges  the  order  of  the  letters:  the  user  has  to  reconstruct  the 
woid  and  is  given  clues  where  this  proves  difficult.  Any  number  of  word- 
lists  can  be  used  with  this  program,  within  the  limitations  of  disk  space.  It 
would  be  useful,  perhaps,  for  vocabulary  reinforcement 

FLASH-PHRASE  and  FLASH-TESTER  both  make  use  of  a  very  simple 
device— the  timed  presentation  of  screen  displays  ~to  give  practice  and 
reinforcement,  and  to  test  items  of  vocabulary.  Both  draw  on  a  fairly  large 
bank  of  words,  dividing  them  into  four  levels  of  difficulty.  In  each  case  the 
user  starts  at  the  lowest  level  and.  if  he  is  able  to  re-type  the  words  flashed 
on  the  screen  within  the  limits  set -he  must  have  at  least  5  gos.  and  must 
not  allow  his  score  to  fall  below  80%--  he  automatically  moves  on  to  the 
next  level  at  which  the  display  time  is  reduced,  and  the  words  increase  in 
difficulty  The  Ships  Names'  set  is  particulaily  hard  to  complete  without 
considerable  practice    and  seems  to  have  practical  value. 

CORRECTOR  focuses  on  common  errors  that  occur  in  the  writing  of 
business  correspondence.  Each  sentence  displayed  can  be  corrected  by 
deleting,  inserting  or  modifying  a  single  word,  m  this  program  the  user  is  told 
whether  he  should  insert  delete  or  modify,  but  it  would  be  possible  to 
rewrite  the  program  so  that  no  such  clues  are  given 

/  /     Simulated  Dialogue 

If  you  load  a  substitution-table  into  a  computer  it  will  run  throuch  all  the 
various  combinations  of  words  and  phrases  for  as  long  as  you  like.  Oi  you 
can  program  it  to  display  at  random  any  one  of  the  total  number  of  choices 
possible.  Set  up  a  senes  pf  such  substitution  tables  and  program  the 
computei  to  make  a  iandom»sed  choice  from  each  one  in  turn  and  you  might 
be  able  to  produce  the  illusion  of  an  unplanned  conveisation  or  dialogue 
Oui  SHOP  dialogue  is  a  long  way  from  porfejction.  Init  perhaps  it  is  good 
enough  to  suggest  possibilities 

The  use  for  such  a  piogram  would  be.  in  the  fust  instance,  to  serve  as  a 
model  of  dialogue  in  a  number  of  situations  The  English  .equued  foi  buying 
fruit  IS  perhaps  not  of  gieat  practical  value  [)ijt  dealing  with  more  ()oneial 
(MKiuiru.'s  in  English  in  a  retail  sotting  is  coitainly  a  daily  cofiL^m  foi  counter 
staff  in  stores  situated  in  the  moie  touiisty  au^as  of  Hong  Kong 

Apart  from  simply  watching  the  dialogue,  oni^  can  think  of  a  numlMM  of 
othof  possible  features  all  of  which  seem  withm  tfiu  l)Ounds  of  possihility 
linking,  perhaps,  with  a  vou.tj  synthesisci  to  giv«?  audio  ds  well  as  visual  text 
developing  the  pcMsona  of  charactcns  so  that  som^j  are  polite  rude,  jolly 
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ill-tempei-ed,  patroniiing,  shy,  and  so  on.  One  might  add  mechanical 
features  so  that  the  speed  of  delivery  could  be  controlled,  or  the  user  given  a 
chance  to  predict  whnt  is  going  to  be  said  next.  One  might  even,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  allow  the  use '  to  join  in. 

72.    Dynamic  Multi-choice 

The  use  of  computers  to  present,  mark,  and  randomize  multiple-choice  items 
is  now  fairly  routine:  they  are  particularly  useful  where,  as  is  the  case  with 
computer  software,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  allowances  for  all  the  various 
possibilities  of  open-ended  questioning.  Immediate  feedback,  in  the  form  of 
a  'right'  or  'wrong'  response  with  perhaps,  additional  helpful  information 
where  the  answer  is  incorrect,  open  up  possibilities  for  the  use  of  multi- 
choice  items  for  teaching  and  reinforcement,  rather  than  simply  testing. 

This  package  includes  a  Base  Program,  a  file  Editor  and  two  series  of 
student  files.  The  Base  Program  demonstrates  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Its  content  has  been  prepared  by  staff  and  is  on  medical  terminology.  The 
contents  of  the  program  need  not  be  solely  done  by  teachers:  they  can  also 
be  the  outcome  of  students  efforts.  The  file  Editor  is  written  to  make 
inputting  easy  for  both  staff  and  students.  The  two  series  of  student  fiies. 
one  on  shipping  knowledge  and  the  other  on  medical  terminology,  are 
examples  of  students'  work. 
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SOCIAL  AND  STYLISTIC  STRATIFICATION  IN 
ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  IN 
PEDAGOGICAL  DICTIONARIES 

Gjbne'e  Sten'' 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  every  human  language  is  its  variation.  In  the 
most  up-to-date  scholarly  grammar  of  English,  the  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language,  published  earlier  this  year^  the  authors  describe 
five  major  types  of  variation  according  to 

(1)  region 

(2)  social  group 

(3)  field  of  discourse 

(4)  medium 

(5)  attitude 

Language  variations  according  to  different  regions  are  commonly  called 
dialects.  Within  such  dialects  there  is  considerable  variation  in  speech  that 
pertains  to  the  education  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  to  their  socio-economic 
and  ethnic  background.  The  educated  regional  variety  which  is  used  by  the 
government  offices,  the  press,  the  law  courts,  the  church  and  the  professions 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  standard  variety  of  the  language.  This  is  the  variety 
of  the  language  that  is  taught  at  school  and  which  the  foreign  learners  aim  at 
acquiring.  It  is  the  language  in  which  text-books,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
are  written.  In  my  paper  I  shall  discuss  aspects  of  the  vocabulary  of  standard 
English  as  it  is  described  in  a  specific  type  of  monolingual  English  dictionary, 
that  is  dictionaries  for  the  foreign  learners  oi  English. 

The  English  vocabulary,  like  the  voc;ibulary  of  any  language,  is  a  very 
complex  network  with  many  different  layers  of  structure.  From  a*  purely 
abstract  linguistic  point  of  view  we  might,  for  instance,  distinguish  the 
following  lexical  layers  of  English: 

(1 )  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Romance-classical  one; 

(2)  a  layer  of  free  lexical  units  with  no  syntactic  usage  restrictions  and  a 
layer  of  frozen  lexical  units,  as  for  instance  idiomatic  expressions,  with 
such  restrictions; 

(3)  a  layer  of  primary  lexical  units,  that  is  units  that  do  not  constitute 
morphological  syntagmas,  and  a  layer  of  secondary  lexical  units,  that  is 
derivatives  and  compounds  which  are  formed  on  the  basts  of  primary 
lexical  units; 

(4)  a  layer  of  lexical  units  that  constitute  word  fields  and  for  which  the 
hyponymy  relation  is  of  particular  importance, 

(5)  a  layer  of  synonymous  expressions. 

(6)  a  layer  of  antonymous  expressions. 

R  Quirk  S  Greeubnum  G  LrocIi  J  S^i\r\\j\k.  A  Cnmprchunsivo  Gdimimi  of  tha  Eiu^lish 
Z.r?nf/(yaf/L>  (London  and  New  York  Lonqmnn  1985)  pp  15  16 
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!n  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the  English  language  these  different  structural 
layers  are  not  of  equal  importance.  Learners  whose  mother  tongue  is  either 
of  Germanic  or  of  Romance  descent,  for  instance,  will  not  only  have  an 
advantage  in  decoding  English  words  they  have  never  heard  or  read  before 
but  also  have  greater  facility  in  expressing  themselves.  The  teacher  may 
emphasize  and  make  use  of  the  similarities  between  the  learner's  mother 
tongue  and  English.  For  learners  whose  mother  tongue  is  neither  Germanic 
nor  Romance,  however,  this  structural  aspect  of  the  English  lexicon  is 
irrelevant,  except  insofar  as  they  have  style-choice  consequences.  Free  and 
frozen  lexical  units  have  to  be  taught  and  learnt  individually,  just  like  primary 
lexical  units.  Word-formational  rules  are  not  always  taught  explicitly  which 
is  to  be  regretted  for  the  consciously  internalized  knowledge  of  the  word- 
formation  rules  of  English  will  increase  the  overall  productive  and  receptive 
language  skills  of  the  learner.  Similar  considerations  hold  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  semantic  relations  of  hyponymy,  synonymy  and  antonymy.  The 
explicit  teaching  of  these  relations  will  depend  on  the  linguistic  training  of 
the  teachers  in  question.  Yet  language  is  not  only  an  abstract  system  of 
relations.  It  also  has  to  be  described  in  relation  to  its  users  for  the  users  give  it 
its  shape.  If  we  take  into  account  the  speaker  who  uses  the  words  of  the 
language,  we  might  distinguish  further  layers  of  the  English  lexicon: 

(7)  subject  fields,  e.g.  the  terms  relating  to  biology,  linguistics,  etc.  These 
obviously  correlate  with  the  'fields  of  discourse'  in  the  five-way  variation 
model  mentioned  earlier.  In  general  language  courses  such  subject 
fields  are  never  taught  or  learnt  in  toto.  Someone  who  is,  for  instance, 
interested  in  such  a  subject  field  as  the  English  flora  or  fauna  will 
acquire  the  relevant  vocabulary  by  joining  people  sharing  his/her 
interest,  by  reading  the  literature,  or  by  attending  special  study  courses. 

(8)  attitudinal  items.  These  are  lexical  units  that  relate  to  the  pragmatic 
situation  of  discourse  and  thus  correlate  with  'attitude'  in  the  5-term 
model.  They  reflect  the  social  relationship  between  the  speakers  and  the 
speakers'  attitudes  towards  the  topic  of  discourse.  This  attitudinal  or 
stylistic  level  of  language  is  the  most  difficult  for  the  foreign  learner.  It  is 
also  the  most  difficult  area  for  any  teacher  of  a  language  that  is  not 
his/her  mother  tongue.  An  adequate  command  of  the  social  and  stylistic 
levels  of  a  language  presupposes  a  near  native-like  linguistic  com- 
petence for  the  foreigner.  We  all  know  that  only  few  of  us  meet  this 
requirement.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
language  itself,  but  rather  the  fact  that  the  financial  means  all  over  the 
world  simply  preclude  a  training  of  foreign  language  teachers  that 
includes  a  number  of  study  years  abroad.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  foreign  learner  to  master  the  subtle  differences  of  attitudinal  language 
use  without  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  country  whose  language  he  or  she 
will  be  teaching,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  ideal  tertiary  education 
system  language  teaching  materials  are  of  prime  importance.  The  spread 
of  English  as  the  lingua  franca  of  the  twentieth  century  has  led  to 
the  production  of  excellent  textbooks,  grammars  and  dictionaries.  As  to 


the  latter,  the  achievements  of  English  lexicographers  for  the  foreign 
learners  of  the  language  are  unparalleled.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
three  major  pedagogical  English  dictionaries.  These  are  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  publication: 

(1)  A.  S.  Hornby's  Oxford  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  of  Current 
English  (ALD).  This  pioneering  work  was  originally  published  in 
1948  and  had  its  third  edition  in  1974.  My  study  is  based  on  the 
seventeenth  impression  of  this  third  edition  which  appeared  in 
1983  - 

(2)  The  Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English  (LDOCE). 
published  in  1978.  ' 

(3)  Chambers  Universal  Learners'  Dictionary  (CULD),  published  in 
1980.-^ 

The  basic  differences  between  these  EFL  pedagogical  dictionaries  and  other 
monolingual  English  dictionaries  are: 

(1 )  a  word  list  that  tries  to  capture  the  common  core  of  the  language  and 
goes  less  for  the  latest  scientific  terminologies; 

(2)  pronunciation  is  rendered  by  a  phonetic  transcription  system  and  not  a 
respelling  system  that  takes  into  account  the  relation  between  sounds 
and  spellings  in  English; 

(3)  the  grammatical  information  provided  goes  far  beyond  the  indication  of 
word-class  membership  and  irregular  forms.  It  usually  includes  the 
indication  of  countability  for  nouns  and  the  syntactic  properties  of 
adjectives.  All  three  dictionaries  vary  with  respect  to  their  treatment  of 
verb,  noun,  and  adjective  complementation,  LDOCE  being  by  far  the 
most  detailed  and  ambitious. 

(4)  definitions  are  given  in  simple  and  clear  words.  For  the  LDOCE  there 
was  even  developed  a  specific  defining  vocabulary. 

(5)  the  EFL  dictionaries  explicitly  indicate  attitudes  towards  language  use 
and  often  have  specific  usage  notes. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  most  students  are  unable  to  use  the  wealth 
of  linguistic  information  that  these  dictionaries  hold  ready  for  them/  It  has 
also  revealed  that  the  majority  of  foreign  language  teachers  have  had  no 
instruction  whatsoever  in  how  to  use  a  dictionary  to  their  best  advantage. 
Many  teachers  base  their  teaching  on  what  they  themselves  were  taught. 
They  regard  matters  that  they  were  taught  as  important  and  necessary  to  be 
passed  on  to  their  pupils.  Things  that  they  were  not  taught  they  usually 
regard  as  negligible.  Omissions  from  the  curriculum  are  therefore  rarely 

-    A.  S.  Hornl)y.  Oxford  Advanced  Learnor's  Diclionaiy  of  Cuncnt  E/)g{/sh  (Oxford  Oxford 

Universjty  Press,  3r(l  edition.  1  7th  impression,  1  983) 
'    P   Procter,  ed  .  LonqnifHi  DicUonary  of  Contcmnonity  English  (Hnrlow  nnd  London 

Longman  Group.  1978). 

E  M.  Kirkpatrick.  ed  .  Cfwmbcrs  Universal  Learners'  Dictionary  (Edinburgh  W  &  R 
Chambers.  1980) 

'  Cf  for  instance  H.  B6joint.  "The  Foreicjn  Student's  Use  of  Monohngunl  English  Dictionaries. 
A  Study  of  Lancjuiigo  Needs  and 'Reference  Skills'.  Applied  Linguistics  M.  3  (1981). 
pp  207  222 
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detected  as  such.  This  holds  in  particular  for  the  lamentably  neglected 
instruction  in  dictionary  use.  It  seems  self-evident  that  the  training  of  future 
foreign  language  teachers  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  include  a  component 
on  how  to  teach  dictionary  reference  skills.  One  of  the  aims  of  this  paper  is 
therefore  to  draw  attention  to  this  neglected  area  in  order  to  encourage 
changes  in  the  curricula.  I  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  the  treatment  of 
the  stylistic  aspect  of  the  English  vocabulary  because  this  is  not  only  difficult 
to  acquire  but  also  difficult  to  describe  adequately.  Why  the  foreign  learner 
of  English  has  to  acquire  a  good  command  of  the  attitudinal  differences  of 
the  language  needs  no  lengthy  explanation.  By  choosing  the  wrong  word 
the  EFL  learner  may  not  only  give  offence  but  also  be  misjudged  as  to  his 
own  education  and  social  background  and  his  communicative  intentions. 
One  might  argue  that  a  foreigner  is  more  easily  forgiven  linguistic  blunders 
than  a  native  speaker.  This  is  true,  indeed,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree.  The 
more  advanced  the  foreign  student  is.  the  more  he  or  she  is  expected  to 
master  the  attitudinal  differences  of  the  language.  The  better  and  near 
native-like  his/her  command,  the  more  severe  the  sanctions  for  stylistic 
blunders. 

The  description  of  the  different  stylistic  levels  oiPa  language  presupposes  a 
reference  point  from  which  the  other  levels  are  judged  and  described.  If  I 
take  as  my  reference  pomt.  for  instance,  the  relaxed  conversational  style  with 
my  family,  my  judgments  on  formal  language  use  will  differ  considerably 
from  that  advanced  by  someone  who  takes  the  English  of  radio  and 
television  news  as  his/her  reference  point  from  which  formal  and  informal 
language  use  is  characterized.  Native  speakers  of  a  language  often  disagree 
when  they  discuss  attitudes  towards  language  use.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
unverbalized  difference  of  the  reference  bases.  It  is  in  addition  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  description  of  a  particular  use  of  a  word  as  'formal',  'informal',  etc. 
depends  on  the  discourse  situation  and  the  relation  between  the  discourse 
partners. 

Quirk  et  al  in  their  grammar  see  the  attitudinal  variation  of  English  as  a 
scale: 

We  recognize  a  gradient  in  attitude  between  FORMAL  (relatively  stiff, 

cold,  polite,  impersonal)  on  the  one  hand,  and  INFORMAL  (relatively 

relaxed,  warm,  rude,  friendly.)  on  the  other.'* 
Their  scale  has  five  terms:  very  formal  FORMAL-  neutral  --INFORMAL— 
very  informal.^  The  important  factor  in  this  scale  is  the  neutral  level, 
represented  by  standard  English,  as  the  descriptive  reference  point.  Let  us 
now  have  a  closer  look  at  our  three  pedagogical  dictionaries  and  consider 
what  the  reference  basis  is  for  their  stylistic  descriptions. 
ALD  chaiacterizes  the  form  of  English  described  in  the  dictiont'^y  as 

.  .  the  English  language  as  it  is  written  and  spoken  today  by  educated 

British  men  and  women. 

'■    R  Quirk  ot  <?/  ()/)  cit .  p  26 
R  Quirk  ct  at  op  cit  p  27 
"    A  S  Horr)hv.  op  cit .  p  xiii 
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Z.DOCF  claims  that  it  gives  a  description 
of  English  as  used  throughout  the  world"  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  words  in  this  dictionary  would  be  used,  and  understood, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing  anywhere  in  the  world.  When  the  use  of  a 
word  or  phrase  Is  llnnited  in  sonne  way,  this  is  shown  by  a  short 
descriptive  statement  (LABEL).''' 
CULD.  by  contrast,  does  not  tell  us  which  form  of  English  it  describes. 
Perhaps,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  CULD  marks  many  items  as  informal 
which  are  not  labelled  at  all  in  the  other  two  dictionaries. 

The  way  in  which  descriptive  stylistic  statements  are  given  is  the  same  in 
all  three  dictionaries.  The  relevant  meaning  or  sense  is  preceded  by  a  label  in 
Italics.  Such  labels  are  for  instance  formal,  infml  for  'informal',  vulg.  for 
'vulgar',  etc.  If  a  dictionary  description  is  to  be  of  any  help  to  the  user,  all  "J." 
stylistic  labels  used  within  the  dictionary  have  to  be  explained  in  detail  so 
that  the  user  will  know  what  they  stand  for.  One  might  argue  that  such  labels 
as  formal,  informal,  etc.  are  self-explanatory.  They  are  and  they  are  not.  They 
are  not  because  they  do  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  position  they  have  in 
the  overall  stylistic  labelling  system  of  a  dictionary.  A  label  like  informal,  for 
instance,  will  take  on  different  values  if  it  stands  in  a  scale  of  three  terms,  e.g. 
formal^neutral  (unmarked)— //7/or/7?a/,  or  in  one  of  six  terms:  very  formal^ 
formal— neutral  (unnyarked)— informal— very  informal—  slang. 

For  the  three  dictionaries  under  discussion  the  situation  is  as  follows:  The 
treatment  in  the  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  is  seriously  unsatisfactory.  It 
gives  a  list  of  stylistic  values  which  includes  temporal  labels  as  well  as 
subject  field  labels.  If  we  Ignore  these,  the  relevant  attitudinal  labels  are,  in 
alphabetical  order: 

colloquial  (colloq)  ironical  (ironic) 

derogatory  (derog)  jocular  (joc) 

emotive  (emot)  laudatory  (laud) 

emphatic  (emph)  pejorative  (pej) 

euphemistic  (euphem)  slang  (si) 

facetious  (facet)  vulgar  (vulg) 

formal  A  taboo 

humorous  (hum) 

Of  these  15  labels  one  only  is  explained:  the  label  taboo.  Taboo  words  are 
described  as  follows: 

They  are  words  used  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  swear,  or  be  indecent, 
or  be  offensive.  They  are  all  words  that  are  likely  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment or  anger  if  they  are  used  in  the  wrong  situation.  The  learner  of 
English  is  strongly  advised  to  avoid  using  them.' ' 
If  the  author  had  defined  the  other  labels,  he  would  most  likely  have  realized 
that  some  of  his  labels  are  tautologous.  What  Is  the  difference  between 
derogatory  and  pejorative,  and  between  facetious,  humorous,  ironical  and 

"    P  Proclfir.  od  .  op  cit .  \i  vni 
P  Procter,  ed   op  C/f .  p  xxiv 
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jocular?  There  are  equally  no  explanations  within  the  A  to  Z  text  of  the 
dictionary.  Someone  interested  in  the  label  vulgar,  for  instance,  would  be 
left  in  a  predicament.  One  sense  of  it  reads  'ill  mannered,  in  bad  taste',  the 
other  'in  common  use;  generally  prevalent'.  In  which  sense  is  the  label  used? 
The  lack  of  explicitness  in  ALD's  treatment  of  stylistic  labels  is  perhaps 
'house  policy'  since  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  most  of  the  dictionaries  in 
the  Oxford  University  Press  family. 

The  Longman  treatment  in  LDOCE  is  much  more  sophisticated.  The  labels 
are  not  only  explained  in  detail,  but  are  also  grouped  in  a  systematic  way.  The 
first  group  might  be  called  formality  labels.  Apart  from  the  neutral  (un- 
marked) term  there  are  four  others:  formal—not  formal — informal — slang. 
The  puzzling  one  in  this  group  is  the  label  not  formal.  It  is  defined  as  follows: 
Words  that  would  seem  unsuitable  at  this  level  of  formality  [for  which 
the  label  fml  is  used]  are  marked  not  fml. '  - 
it  may  not  be  clear  to  every  user  what  the  difference  is  between  unmarked 
neutral  words  and  words  regarded  as  not  formal.  Such  words  are  for 
instance  to  back  out  'to  fail  to  fulfil',  a  bit  (of)  in  the  sense  of  'to  some 
degree;  rather'  and  the  verb  to  get. 

A  second  group  of  labels  concerns  the  tone  or  attitude  a  speaker  is  likely 
to  convey  in  the  use  of  certain  words.  Into  this  group  belong  the  labels 
apprec  (appreciative),  derog  (derogatory),  tiumor  (humorous),  pomp 
(pompous),  eupti  (euphemistic).  The  ALD  does  not  have  a  label  pomp  and 
it  might  therefore  be  worth  quoting  its  LDOCE  description; 

[words]  that  sound  foolishly  overimportant  are  marked  pomp 
(=  POMPOUS).'-' 

Examples  are  to  lead  a  woman  to  the  altar  for  'to  marry',  blue  jacket  for  'a 
sailor  in  the  navy'  and  to  pen^  for  'to  write  with  a  pen'. 

The  third  group  includes  one  single  item,  the  label  taboo.  Taboo  words 
are: 

Unpleasant  words  connected  with  sex  or  the  bowels  .  .  .  These  should 
be  avoided  in  formal  society,  or  when  talking  to  strangers  or  children. ' 

They  constitute  at  the  same  time  the  bottom  level  for  the  two  previous 

scales. 

A  very  interesting  label  is  that  of  group  four:  nonstandard.  It  is  a  stylistic 
label  that  marks  the  degree  of  correctness  of  language  use.  It  is  described  as 
follows: 

Words  or  phrases  marked  nonstandard  qxq  perhaps  widely  used,  but  are 
considered  by  teachers  and  examiners  to  be  incorrect. '  ^ 
Examples  from  the  dictionary  are:  ain't  as  the  'shortened  form  of  am  not,  is 
not,  are  not,  has  not,  and  have  not',  averse  followed  by  the  preposition  from 
instead  of  to.  and  biweekly  in  the  sense  of  'appearing  or  happening  twice  a 
week'. 

P  Procter,  ed  .  op  cit .  p  xxiv 

' '  P  Procter,  ed  .  op  cit  xxiv 

P  Procter,  ed  .  op  cit .  p  vxfv 

"  P  Procter,  ed  .  op  cit .  p.  xxv 
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A  feature  that  is  quite  common  in  dictionaries  is  that  the  A  to  Z  text  of  the 
dictionary  includes  more  labels  than  those  described  in  the  prefatory 
matter.  In  the  LDOCE,  for  instance,  we  also  find  not  polite  as  in  belt-up.  a 
slang  word  used  in  giving  orders  with  the  meaning  'to  be  quiet',  and  not 
derogatory  as  in  the  verb  boast^,  in  the  meaning  of  'to  be  lucky  enough  to 
own:  This  village  boasts  3  shops.' 

The  number  of  attitudinal  labels  used  in  Chambers'  CULD  is  smaller 
than  in  the  ALD  and  LDOCE.  They  are  all  explained  in  the  Preface 
to  the  dictionary.  The  distinctions  made  for  the  formality  scale  are: 
formal— informal— slang — vulgar— offensive.  The  CULD  thus,  like  the 
ALD,  but  unlike  the  LDOCE,  distinguishes  two  further  levels  below  the 
slang  level.  The  difference  which  was  not  made  explicit  in  the  ALD  is 
as  follows: 

(vulg):  This  is  short  for  vulgar  and  means  that  the  word  (or  parti- 
cular meaning)  labelled  in  this  way  is  acceptable  only  in 
some  situations  and  by  certain  sections  of  society.  Many 
people  find  such  words  indecent  or  are  offended  by  their 
use  .  .  . 

(offensive)  :    This  means  that  the  word  (or  particular  meaning)  labelled 
in  this  way  should  not  be  used  unless  the  user  is  intend- 
ing to  be  very  insulting,  e.g.  nigger  (offensive)  a  Negro; 
papist  (offensive)  a  Roman  Catholic.'" 
A  very  original  feature  in  the  CULD  is  its  grading  of  formality  between 
synonymous  lexical  units.  The  practice  is  explained  as  follows: 

Some  words  which  are  not  particularly  formal  but  which  have  a  less 
formal,  more  commonly  used  equivalent  have  been  labelled  (more 
formal  than),  e.g.  acquire  is  labelled  (more  formal  than  get);  regret  is 
labelled  (more  formal  than  be  sorry). 

Similarly  some  words  have  been  labelled  (less  formal  than),  e.g. 
phone  (less  formal  than  telephone).'" 
For  the  foreign  learner  this  explicit  weighing  of  degrees  of  formality  is  most 
welcome.  Unfortunately  CULD's  treatment  is  rather  one-directional  and  also 
inconsistent.  If  we  are  told  that  acquire  is  more  formal  than  get,  we 
obviously  expect  that  the  entry  for  get  will  tell  us  that  get  is  less  formal  than 
acquire.  In  fact,  get  is  not  labelled  in  this  way.  Or  if  we  are  told  that  phone  is 
less  formal  than  telephone,  we  expect  telephone  to  be  described  as  more 
formal  than  phone.  Yet  the  relevant  entry  reads  'telephone  .  .  .  (often  abbrev 
phone).' 

The  stylistic  labels  thai  reflect  the  hearer's  interpretation  of  a  tone  or 
attitude  are:  derogatory,  euphemistic,  facetious  and  ironic.  We  look  in  vain 
for  such  more  positive  labels  as  appreciative  or  laudatory. 

A  rather  odd  label  is  loosely.  It  is  explained  as 


E.  M.  Kirkpalrick.  ed  .  op  cit .  p  xiii 
E  M  Ktrkpalrick.  ed  ,  op  cit ,  p  xii 
E  M  KirkpaUick  ed  .  op  c/r ,  p  xti  2  f  ) 
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This  means  that  the  word  (or  particular  meaning)  labelled  in  this  way  is 
used  in  an  inexact  or  loose  way,  e.g.  boat  1  a  small  vessel  for  travelling 
over  water.  2  {loosely)  a  larger  vessel  for  the  same  purpose  ...  ' 
I  cannot  see  how  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  foreign  student. 

In  order  to  indicate  that  language  use  depends  on  the  pragmatic  situation 
of  discourse  and  the  social  relation  between  the  discourse  partners  all  three 
dictionaries  often  modify  their  labels  by  such  elements  as  'often',  'usually', 
etc.  We  also  encounter  'very'  as  a  modifier  of  formal.  This  means  that  there 
are  two  terms  on  the  formality  scale  if  our  reference  point  is  the  unmarked 
neutral  lovel.  The  side  towards  informality  is  more  complex:  it  has  either 
three  terms  (LDOCE:  informal— slang— taboo)  or  four  (ALD  and  CULD: 
colloquial / informa!~~slang~~vulgar — taboo/offensive).  On  which  of  all  the 
attitudinal  labels  should  the  foreign  language  teachers  concentrate  in  their 
own  study  of  the  language  and  in  their  teaching?  For  obvious  reasons  on  all 
those  that  might  give  offence:  vulgar,  offensive,  taboo,  as  well  as  derogatory. 
In  addition,  EFL  teachers  should  not  encourage  the  use  of  nonstandard 
language.  For  an  advanced  student  the  exclusion  of  theae  attitudinal 
differences  would  not  be  enough.  In  many  present-day  languages,  as  for 
instance  English  and  German,  general  language  use  is  more  and  more 
shifting  towards  the  informal  style.  This  development  reflects  sociological 
changes.  Yet  informality  is  not  always  appropriate  and  the  advanced  foreign 
learner  therefore  also  needs  thorough  instruction  in  formal  language  use  or 
at  any  rate  neutral  usage  that  is  'not  informal'.  The  device  used  in  Chambers' 
CULD  'X  is  more/less  formal  than  Y'  could  well  be  used  in  the  classroom.  I 
myself  would  recommend  the  teaching  of  another  stylistic  level.  Our  age  is 
much  given  to  criticising.  We  always  know  better  than  others.  No  wonder 
that  the  linguistic  scale  from  neutral  Xo  taboo  is  more  heavily  loaded  than 
that  from  neutral  to  very  formal.  Formality  is  polite  and  often  reserved.  It 
does  not  win  us  friends.  It  is  praise  and  appreciation  that  work  wonders.  The 
ALD  and  the  LDOCE  have  to  be  given  great  credit  for  having  indicated  the 
appreciative,  laudatory  linguistic  level. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL  PROBLEMS  IN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

R  J  Ovvons 


The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  consider  whether  the  culturally  derived 
difficulties  and  confusions  that  arise  in  teaching  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages,  particularly  of  Chinese,  are  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  an 
element  in  Teacher  Education  devoted  to  them.  If  they  are,  then  our  second 
purpose  is  to  consider  what  sorts  of  content  such  an  element  might  have, 
assuming  them  available.  Should  it,  for  example,  be  informational/anecdotal, 
or  in  the  form  of  reading?  Should  audio-video  material  be  produced?  Should 
exercises  be  devised  of  a  heuristic  nature?  Can  ethnic  and  cultural  resources 
linked  to  the  target  learners  be  found?  What  should  be  done  about  the 
problems  which  arise  from  different  pedagogies?  Polgar  (1  960)  reports  that 
the  'classroom  voice'  and  personal  projection  of  an  American  teacher  so 
frightened  her  Indian  students,  who  thought  she  was  angry,  that  they  sat 
mute  and  were  considered  by  the  teacher  to  be  stupid  and  non-cooperative. 
One  thinks  of  King  Lear's  culturally  loaded  (?)  comment  on  Cordelia:  'Her 
voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low.  An  excellent  thing  in  woman.'  A 
common  action  in  the  English  class  to  indicate  the  past  tense  is  for  the 
teacher  to  jerk  a  thumb  over  her  shoulder  towards  her  back.  Nida  reports  that 
Indian  speakers  of  Quechua  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  speak  of  the  future  as 
'behind  oneself  and  of  the  past  as  'ahead',  because  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  speaker  can  'see'  the  past  so.it  must  be  ahead.  On  the  other  hand  the 
future  is  hidden  from  us  and  can't  be  seen,  hence  it  is  behind  (Nida  54:206). 

Rote  learnmg  is  often  condemned  in  Western  cultures.  But  simulations, 
role-play  and  group  work,  useful  elsewhere,  are  not  popular  in  many  parts  of 
the  East.  Again,  Western  teachers  are  recommended  to  put  a  question  to  the 
class  in  general  and  then  to  ask  a  particular  student  to  answer.  I  remember 
two  young  Singaporean  teachers  in  training  who  came  to  request,  on  behalf 
of  the  class,  that  I  shouldn't  name  particular  students  when  I  asked 
questions,  because  it  was  embarrassing  to  have  attention  drawn  to  one  in 
front  of  everyone  else.  I  mention  these  things  because,  of  course,  our 
teaching  methods  are  also  culturally  based  and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  make 
judgments  using  what  has  been  called  'The  self-reference  criterion,'  by 
which  we  tend  to  make  an  unconscious  reference  to  our  own  culture  as  a 
sort  of  international  norm. 

The  obverse  of  the  self-reference  criterion  is  what  J.  R.  Gladstone  calls 
cultural  blind  spots.  In  an  interesting  article  (Gladstone  1969)  draws  on 
analogy  between  the  language  patterns  and  the  behavioural  patterns  of  our 
culture.  When  we  lenrn  our  language  we  learn  to  attend  to  certain  sounds 
and  combinations  and  to  ignore  otheis  which  have  no  significance  for  us. 
Thus  Westerners  fail  to  bear  certain  sounds  or  tones  in  Chinese  and  vice 
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versa.  In  the  same  way,  says  Gladstone,  our  cultural  background  has 
meaning  and  reward  for  sensitivity  to  certain  behaviour  patterns  but  not  for 
those  of  other  cultures.  It  is  from  this  learned  behaviour  that  ethnocentricity, 
the  self-reference  criterion,  derives.  Moreover,  we  tend  to  react  sharply  to 
our  cultural  blind  spots  when  they  are  forced  on  our  attention.  To  take  some 
trivial  examples.  Westerners  coming  to  the  Orient  find  it  difficult  eat  congee 
for  breakfast;  they  feel  revolted  by  overt  nose-picking,  and  irritated  by  the 
failure  of  locals  to  take  their  turn  at  a  bus-stop  or  lift.  Orientals  find  the 
consumption  of  glasses  of  milk  and  fruit-juice  at  breakfast  equally  repellent, 
and  the  casual  kisses  given  in  gieetings  between  the  sexes,  immodest. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over  and  one  has  only  to 
cite  an  instance  of  one  of  them  for  each  of  us  to  recall  many  others.  They  are 
overt,  observable.  Less  observable,  but  more  germane  to  our  workshop  is  the 
failure  to  match  cultural  expectations  which  arises  when  a  speaker  of 
English  (or  Chinese,)  employing  good  pronunciation  and  grammar,  fails  to 
communicate  effectively.  We  should  feel  something  had  gone  wrong  some- 
where if  we  showed  a  photograph  of  a  wife  or  daughter  to  a  friend  and 
received  the  response  'How  pretty.  She  looks  just  like  anyone.'  But  in  Japan 
to  conform  to  type  is  an  ideal,  and  so  the  comment,  coming  from  a  Japanese, 
is  a  compliment. 

How  do  these  different  communication  road-blocks  arise?  Obviously, 
they  arise  from  the  relation  of  the  language  to  the  culture  as  a  whole.  Our 
language  is  not  simply  an  aspect  of  our  culture.  It  is  that  part  of  our  culture 
though  which  our  perceptions  of  our  world  are  encoded  and  handed  down. 
The  growing  child  doesn't  only  learn  the  syntactic  structures  of  his  own 
language.  He  learns  also  the  semantic  interelationship  between  the  various 
value  systems  (social,  religious  and  so  on)  and  the  language.  He  acquires  a 
system  of  meanings.  As  Michael  Halliday  says,  learning  a  language  is 
learning  how  to  mean.  He  learns,  that  is  to  say,  a  vast  amount  of  uncritically 
accepted  knowledge  about  how  people  behave,  how  society  works,  what  is 
undeniably  true  and  what  is  fiction,  wha\  is  normal  and  natural  and  what  is 
alien  and  strange.  As  a  result  of  all  this  the  child  can  predict  how  things  in  his 
small  world  will  turn  out.  There  is  a  kind  of  stability  carried  through  the 
cultural  system  and  into  the  language. 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  the  meaning/value  systems  in  the  mother  tongue 
and  a  desired  target  language  are  similar,  so  also  will  be  their  metalinguistic 
systems.  The  codification  of  experience  into  lexis  will  be  related  (the  same 
or  cognate  words  for  the  same  things)  the  same  grammatical  categories 
(tense,  number,  gender  etc.)  and  the  same  behavioural  patterns  occur. 
The  target  language  will  be  easy  to  learn.  If,  however,  these  systems  are 
remote  from  one  another—  as  the  case  between  English  and  most  oriental 
languages—then  the  learner,  struggling  with  an  unfamiliar  vocabulaty  and 
grammar,  will  try  to  superimpose  his  own  cultural  semantic  system  onto  the 
new  language  and  communicative  confusion  will  result. 

I  have  cited  the  example  of  the  Japanese  response  to  a  snapshot.  Let 
me  give  another,  from  Thailand.  In  Thailand  there  are  a  number  of  wtistern 
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products  whose  trade  names  are  internationally  known,  for  example  Oval- 
tine.  1  was  practising  English  pronunciation  with  a  group  of  trainee  teachers 
and  had  made  a  list  of  some  of  these  products,  as  practice  material.  They  are 
so  long-established  in  Thailand  however,  that  the  local  pronunciation  has 
become  standardised.  To  'correct'  these  spoken  forms  was  a  cultural  error. 
The  trainees,  who  like  all  oriental  people  respect  teachers  and  parents,  felt 
that  I  was  belittling  the  way  these  respected  persons  spoke.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  lose  face  if  they  were  discourteous  to  a  native  speaker,  it  was  a 
communication  road-block  on  the  level  of  pronunication  and  I  withdrew  as 
soon  as  I  grasped  the  issue  involved. 

Another  difficulty  arises  when  b  learner  is  asked  to  speak  about  a 
particular  topic  featured  in  a  text  book,  or  in  a  learning  exercise  is  asked  to 
imagine  himself  in  a  particular  situation.  What  is  bemg  required  of  the 
student  in  such  cases  is  to  discard  meanings  which  penetrate  such  situations 
and  topics  in  the  first  language  and  to  try,  prematurely  perhaps,  to  operate 
through  new  ones.  This  point  may  emerge  more  clearly  if  I  quote  a  taped 
exchange  between  two  young,  bilingual,  London  schoolgirls,  and  Jane 
Millar.  The  passage  comes  from  Jane  Millar's  book  (Millar  1983)  and 
illustrates  just  how  much  language  is  a  part  of  one's  identity. 
Fatima:    Like  now,  if  I  want  to  explain  something  to  my  parents  and 
say — because  my  parents  are  very  strict — if  I  say  I  want  to  go  out 
somewhere  and  he  [her  father]  said  'out  where?'  I  wouldn't  dare  to 
say  it  in  Arabic.  Because  if  you  say  it  in  Arabic  it  sounds  such  a  .  .  . 
sort  of  a  crime,  something  you're  doing  bad  .  .  . 
Najat:     It  sounds  rude  ...  if  you  explain  something  in  English,  like  love  or 
something,  like  this,  which  is  all  right  in  English  and  you  try  to 
translate  it  into  Arabic  it  sounds  extremely  awful  .  .  .  very  rude. 
J.  M.:      Is  it  something  to  do  with  the  culture  which  is  part  of  the  language? 
Fatima:    It  is  certainly  to  do  with  the  culture. 

Najat:     With  culture,  yes.  They're  embarrassed  ...  an  emotional  feeling. 

This  passage  suggests  ^hat  bilinguals  feel  that  one  of  their  languages  is 
better  suited  to  some  purposes  than  the  other.  And  it  brings  to  mind  John 
Lyons'  remark  that  entry  is  made  into  the  semantic  structure  of  another 
language  in  an  area  of  cultural  overlap. 

Of  course,  communication  is  as  much  a  matter  of  paralinguistic  features  as 
of  more  directly  linguistic  ones.  A  handshake  on  greeting  or  a  kiss  on  the 
cheek  is  a  common  cultural  feature  of  several  Western  countries  which  have 
separate  languages.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  share  the  language  of 
the  country  one  lives  in  but  not  to  have  full  cultural  overlap.  Under  the 
heading  'Culture  differences  can  lead  to  misunderstandings'  the  September 
1  983  edition  of  BBC  English  carried  this  paragraph: 

In  many  Asian  countries  it  is  considered  insulting  to  look  into  someone's 
eyes  while  speaking  to  them.  A  European  would  think  side-long  glances  a 
sign  of  one  not  to  be  trusted.  The  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners  in 
London  has  recognized  this  problem  and  is  organizing  a  study  day  for 
doctors  in  Britain's  multiracial  cities.  Misunderstanding  between  doctor 
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and  patient  may  arise  either  because  the  doctor  was  trained  overseas  but  is 
dealing  with  English  patients  or  because  the  doctor  was  trained  in  Britain 
but  has  many  immigrants  on  his  list  of  patients. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  comment,  at  this  point,  on  the  cultural  aspect  of 
English  learned  as  a  second  language  and  as  a  foreign  language.  In  places 
such  as  Hong  Kong,  where  a  good  deal  of  commerce,  journalism,  entertain- 
ment takes  place  in  English,  the  degree  of  cultural  overlap  will  be  greater 
than  in  Vietnam  or  Laos  where  English  is  totally  a  foreign  language.  It  is 
interesting  to  examine  the  illustrations  in  an  elementary  (first  four  years) 
textbook,  such  as  that  by  Methold  and  Tadman,  with  one  produced  in 
Europe,  say  that  by  Fowler  et  a!.  The  former  is  designed  for  use  in  Hong 
Kong  and  the  latter  for  use  in  language  schools  in  Britain  and  Europe.  The 
grammar,  vocabulary  and  functions  overlap  to  a  considerable  extent  but  one 
has  only  to  look  at  the  illustrations  to  see  that  the  language  will  be  used  and 
overlaid  by  totally  different  cultural  contexts.  In  the  European  one  black 
boys  dream  of  playing  international  cricket,  a  character  has  his  own 
furnished  room,  sufficiently  ample  for  a  Hong  Kong  family,  a  father  prepares 
breakfast  at  home  for  his  son.  The  Hong  Kong  text  has  similar  culture  and 
area — specific  illustrations. 

What  is  going  on  here,  perhaps,  is  more  than  just  an  author's  creditable 
desire  to  relate  the  selecttd,  but  essentially  the  same,  language  forms  and 
lexis  lo  his  students'  background.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  these  forms  are 
the  elementary  basis  from  which  will  grow  the  slightly  deviant  form  of 
English  through  which  the  Hong  Kong  user  will  express  his  own  cultural 
patterns  in  English,  in  so  far  as  he  chooses  or  is  required  to  use  English  for 
their  expression  at  all.  This  development  has  gone  a  lot  further  in  India  and 
Singapore  than  here.  There  are,  as  we  know  'Englishes'  and  not  just  'English' 
as  Kachru  (1980)  has  shown. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  has  been  sufficient  to  suggest  that  E.  L.  Teacher 
Education  should  include  an  element  of  warning  about  ethocentricity,  (or 
L1  deculturization  and  L2  acculturation,  or  whatever  name  one  may  suggest) 
with  the  purpose  of  widening  the  teachers'  range  of  sensibility  to  cultural 
factors  in  the  teaching/learning  process.  The  content  of  such  an  element 
should  be  aimed  at  increasing  the  teachers  awareness — of  bringing  into 
vision  his  cultural  blind  spots.  It  would  certainly  help  if  he  could  have  some 
reports  from  Chinese  sources  on  the  effect  the  English  and  English  language 
have  on  them.  I  believe  it  would  be  useful,  too,  if  hi-cultural  teaching 
methods  could  be  employed. 

Many  of  the  unconscious  assumptions  and  cultural  blind-spots  which  create 
road-blocks  dorive  from  the  semantic  cores  of  the  language  involved.  Tham 
Seong  Chee  (1978)  has  written  very  perceptively  on  this.  One  way  of  bringing 
these  to  consciousness  is  to  evolve  exercises  based  on  the  contrast  between  the 
teachers'  and  learners'  ideas  on  such  value  loaded  terms  as  honesty,  family  duty 
(does  it  include  nepotism?)  goals,  collaboration  versus  competition;  authority; 
gratuities  and  bribery;  giving  presents;  beating  down  a  listed  price;  attitudes  to 
animals;  being  early,  on  time,  late;  standing  up  for  one's  views,  arguing,  giving 


in;  absolute  cultural  values  e.g.  material  versus  non-material;  woman's  work; 
woman's  place  in  society;  ritual  and  religious  behaviour. 

Trevedi  (1978)  has  an  article  in  which  he  reports  telling  Western  students 
a  Gujurati  story  featuring  a  maidservant  and  a  young  man  hunting  a  rat  in  an 
Indian  ashram.  The  key  points,  being  cultural  blind-spots  to  his  listeners, 
were  totally  missed.  But  a  cow  in  Gujurati  is  semantically  different  from  a 
cow  in  English  or  Chinese.  It  is  never  eaten  or  ki'led,  as  in  Europe.  A  fish  is 
killed  first  and  then  filleted  in  Europe,  but  is  filleted  alive  in  Hong  Kong.  In 
both  cultures  shell  fish  are  boiled  alive.  Here  we  have  total  overlaps,  some 
overlap  and  no  overlap. 

Another  exercise  might  be  to  think  of  a  situation  involving  various  people 
and  to  enquire  what  the  reaction  would  be  across  cultures,  e.g.  the 
Australian  teenagers  who  broke  into  a  zoo  i\n6  tortured  the  animals  before 
killing  them.  Or  children  being  spanked  in  school  for  disrespect  or  con- 
trevening  rules. 

Another  might  be  to  consider  the  collocations  of  various  key  words.  As 
Gladstone  points  out,  time  is  a  commodity  in  the  West.  We  spend  it,  save  it, 
gain  it  etc.  Our  verb  system  reflects  our  concern  with  it.  If  we  put  down 
words  such  as  sal:,  moon,  medicine,  question,  thought,  virtue,  manners,  sin 
(an  eclectic  samp  e)  and  ask  a  teacher  to  write  as  many  words  as  come 
quickly  to  his  mind  as  a  constellation  of  associations,  we  might  elicit  cultural 
attitudes  which  could  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  answers  of  a 
Chinese  teacher. 

A  further  set  of  exercises  might  involve  metaphors  in  the  two  languages, 
relating  again  to  basic  cultural  elements  such  as  food  e.g.  It  was  'meat  and 
drink  to  him';  'he  wants  jam  on  it';  'mother's  milk';  'neither  fish,  fowl  nor 
good  red  herrmg';  or  political  organization.  The  capitalist  stock  advances, 
retreats,  its  indices  are  attacked,  and  companies  defend  themselves  from 
being  taken  over  after  predators  have  reconnoitred.  Socialist  terms  are  far 
less  military  and  we  speak  of  cooperatives,  nationalised  industry,  negotia- 
tions. However,  l)eaders  of  negotiating  teams  sometimes  speak  of  meeting 
eyeball  to  eyeball,  one  to  one,  face  to  face  and  in  other  terms  suggestive  of 
single  combat  and  hand  to  hand.  A  great  many  metaphors  in  English  relate 
to  the  sea  and  seafaring.  Peter  Strevens  is  making  a  collection  of  them  and  I 
think  the  total  is  already  somewhere  near  a  thousand. 

On  the  Chinese  side  the  importance  of  colours  (particularly  red)  of  luck;  of 
duties  towards  the  dead;  of  lunar  periods;  of  the  relationship  between  food 
and  health;  of  the  prepotency  of  masculine  ideas  and  values  (the  dragon)  in 
all  social  affairs;  the  tendency  to  organize  behaviour  according  to  aphorism 
and  advice  from  the  respected  persons  in  one's  environment;  of  working 
hard  as  a  simple  equation  with  working  well— these,  as  reflected  in  language 
forms,  are  as  informative  as  are  the  literal  translations  of  Chinese  grammatical 
forms  into  English. 

I  have  prepared  some  sheets  incorporating  these  suggestions  for  work- 
shop members  to  try  out.  1  hope  that  we  can  produce  others,  perhaps  more 
closely  related  to  teaching  practices. 
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CROSS  CULTURAL  PROBLEMS:  EXERCISES 


Some  months  ago  3  teenaged  boys  broke  into  an  Austra- 
lian zoo  and  after  torturing  and  mutilating  many  animals, 
killed  them.  What  punishment  (if  any)  do  you  think  they 
should  receive? 

Caning     Fining     Community  Service  Gaol 
Attempt  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  strokes,  fine  etc. 

A  small  child  (10  years)  is  punished  at  school  by  being 
hit  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  with  a  ruler.  What  do  you  think 
(a)  would  be  (or  (b)  ought  to  be)  the  reaction  of  the  teacher, 
the  child,  the  parents,  the  police? 

A  passenger  on  the  H.K. -Macau  jetfoil,  opposite  to  you, 
hurries  off  the  boat  leaving  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  book.  (An 
illustrated  tourist  guide  lo  Hong  Kong)  What  action  would 
you  take? 

You  have  been  invited  to  a  meal  of  Mongolian  food 
(which  you  dislike)  at  a  good  restaurant  by  some  Western 
friends.  A  Chinese  friend  invites  you  subsequently  to  a  dinner 
of  Chinese  food  at  the  Mandarin  hotel.  Which  invitation 
would  you  accept? 
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EXERCISE 
2 


Try  to  think  of  half  a  dozen  idioms  or  metaphors  deriving 


from 

a.  Simple  country 
activities 

b.  Seafaring 


c.  drunkenness 

d.  food 

e.  production /wealth 
(capitalist) 

f.  production/wealth 
(socialist) 

g.  confrontation 

h.  using  'time' 


(e.g.  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse;  dull  as  ditch  water) 

(e.g.  making  heavy  weather;  to 
come  round  to  something) 

(Connected  with  b  often,  why?) 
(e.g.  one  over  the  eight) 

(e.g.  meat  and  drink  to  him; 
want  jam  on  it) 

(e.g.  stocks  advanced,  retreated) 

(e.g.  cooperative) 

(e.g.  eyeball  to  eyeball) 
(Save,  waste  etc) 
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EXERCISE 
3 


For  each  word  in  the  centre  of  the  following  clusters  add 
quickly  words  you  would  associate  with  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  central  word. 


police  honesty 


\ 


thought  curiosity 


money  medicine 


homo  n^v^-'Timont 
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EXERCISE  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  in  general  with  the  following 

4  statements. 

a.  When  1  hear  someone  speaking  a  foreign  language  they 
are  really  speaking  English  but  with  different  sounds, 
grammar  and  words. 

Agree 
Disagree 

b.  Some  languages  have  less  grammar  than  others. 

Agree 
Disagree 

c.  Bribery  is  bribery  in  any  language. 

Agree 
Disagree 

d.  You  can  be  just  as  polite  or  rude  in  English  as  in  any 
other  language. 

Agree 
Disagree 

e.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  some  ideas  from  one  language 
into  another. 

Agree 
Disagree 

f.  A  word  should  be  discussed  as  a  psychological  entity, 
(i.e.  as  sign  and  referent)  rather  than  as  a  social  entity. 

Agree 
Disagree 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 


Volume  3  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  ear!y  1987.  Contributions  will  be 
welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  30  November  1986  at 
the  following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 
Park-In  Commercial  Centre  21  /F., 
56  Dundas  Street, 
Kowloon, 
HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length,  and  typed  on  A4 
with  double-spacing.  An  English  style-sheet  will  be  sent  on  request.  A  brief 
abstract  in  the  same  language  as  the  article  should  be  included.  Book 
reviews  will  also  be  welcome.  Further  information  about  the  ILEJ  may  be 
obtained  from  Ms  Madeleine  Lau,  Tel:  3-319552. 
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SECOND  ILE  INTERNATIONAL  SEMINAR— 15,  16  and 
17  DECEMBER  1986 


The  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  will  hold  its  Second  International 
Seminar  from  15  to  1.7  December  1986  at  the  Shangri-la  Hotel,  Kowloon, 
Hong  Kong. 

Theme 

The  theme  of  the  Seminar  is  Re-exploring  CELT  (Continuing  Education  for 
Language  Teachers). 

CELT  is  defined  as  a  professional  development  a';tivit/  that  a  teacher 
undertakes  singly  or  with  other  teachers  after  pre-service  training  and  after 
having  begun  to  teach. 

Seminar  Objectives 

The  seminar  will  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  trainers,  language  teachers 
and  researchers  to: 

examine  and  redefine  the  purposes  of  CELT; 
—  enhance  their  understanding,  knowledge  and  capabilities  by  exchang- 
ing ideas  and  experiences  on  CELT; 
■  identify  problems  in  CELT  and  consider  ways  of  solving  or  alleviating 
such  problems; 

explore  the  possibilities  of  implementing  different  models  and 
approaches  in  different  social  settings; 

examine  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  organisations  and  institutions 
involved  in  CELT. 

Further  information  about  the  Seminar  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director, 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education.  21  /F,  56  Dundas  Street,  Kowioon,  Hong 
Kong. 
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FOREWORD 


This  third  issue  of  the  ILEJ  contains  articles  on  language  acquisition 
(Graham  Bowtell,  Therese  Leung,  and  Michael  Webster);  on  the  views  of 
examiners  and  teachers  of  Hong  Kong's  Use  of  English  Examination 
(Gillian  B.  Workman);  on  corporal  punishment  (Yu  Nai-Wing);  and  on  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  language  teachers  (Desmond  Allison,  Zhang 
Shou-Kang,  Tin  Sia-Lam,  and  Cheah  Chak-Mun).  There  are  also  two 
articles  relating  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Putonghua  (Cheung 
Yat-Shing  and  Miao  Chin-An). 
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DISTINGUISHING  "LANGUAGE"  AND  "CONTENT" 
IN  ENGLISH-MEDIUM  EDUCATION 

DESMOND  ALLISON 


In  this  article,  I  examine  two  views  of  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
(English)  language  teacher,  and  indicate  some  of  th  difficulties  that  arise 
in  seeking  to  distinguish  questions  of  "language"  from  matters  of  "con- 
tent", especially  when  a  language  is  being  used  as  medium  of  instruction. 
In  treating  these  issues,  I  shall  attempt  to  suggest  lines  of  inquiry  rather 
than  to  prescribe  solutions.  The  article  nonetheless  refers  to  some  class- 
room observations  and  research  findings,  and  it  offers  some  tentative 
implications  for  English  teaching  in  English-medium  secondary  schools. 

The  role  of  the  language  teacher 

In  this  paper,  we  shall  consider  how  far  the  role  of  the  language  teacher 
should  extend  into  questions  of  "language  use",  with  special  reference  to 
the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  More  exactly,  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
the  role  of  "language  teaching",  whether  this  is  undertaken  by  language 
teachers,  subject  teachers,  or  in  a  combined  approach  by  both  language 
and  subject  teachers. 

The  actual  functions  of  language  teachers,  and  of  other  subject  teachers, 
are  governed  by  many  factors.  These  include  training,  experience,  type  of 
class  taught,  workload,  the  expectations  of  pupils,  parents,  principals  and 
peers,  and  the  interests  and  personality  of  an  individual  teacher.  In  prin- 
ciple, nonetheless,  any  language  teacher  operates  upon  certain  assump- 
tions or  ideas  about  what  language  teaching  sets  out  to  achieve,  and  about 
where  a  language  teacher's  responsibility  should  lie  (c.f.  Stern  1983:  23- 
24),  It  can  be  useful  to  make  possible  assumptions  explicit,  to  examine 
their  rationale  and  to  compare  them  with  other  viewpoints. 

Two  viewpoints 

Let  us  now  examine  two  views  of  the  relationship  that  may  hold  between 
"language"  and  "content",  or  "subject-matter",  in  situations  where 
(English  as)  a  second  language  is  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  The  re- 
striction to  English  reflects  the  present  writer's  experience:  comments  may 
well  be  applicable  to  other  languages  when  used  as  medium  of  instruction. 
Moreover,  the  focus  upon  use  of  a  second  language  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  similar  problems  will  arise  in  first-language  educational 
contexts. 

For  convenience,  I  shall  use  the  terms  "minimal"  and  "maximal"  to 
designate  two  contrasting  views  of  the  relation  between  language  and 
content  in  education,  and  consequently  of  the  role  of  the  language  teacher. 
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1 .   A  "minimar'  view  of  the  language  teacher's  role 

In  discussing  the  Importance  of  questioning  as  a  skill  for  teachers,  Cripwell 

and  Geddes  (1982)  offer  the  following  remarks: 
"In  subjects  other  than  foreign  languages,  the  teacher  and  his  or  her 
pupils  are  normally  all  native  speakers  of  the  language  in  question.  For 
them  the  language  is  taken  for  granted  and  it  Is  the  content  of  the  lesson 

that  is  important  But  for  foreign  language  learners  It  is  the  language 

itself  that  is  at  Issue.  If  they  and  the  teacher  are  able  to  communicate 
through  middle  or  higher  order  questions  and  appropriate  answers  in  the 
foreign  language,  there  should  be  no  need  for  further  lessons  in  that 
language". 

(Cripwell  and  Geddes  1982:232) 
We  may  remark  that  Cripwell  and  Geddes  here  pay  no  attention  to  the 
common  situation  in  which  a  non-native  language  serves  as  a  medium  of 
instruction,  whether  for  certain  individuals  in  a  multi-lingual  classroom  or 
for  both  teacher  and  learners  in  a  second-language  context.  The  authors 
do  not  comment  on  the  possible  roles  of  language  lessons  In  a  first- 
language  situation.  Their  view  of  the  (foreign)  language  teacher's  role  can 
be  called  "minimal",  as  they  suggest  that  language  learners  who  are  able  to 
ask  suitable  questions  and  understand  the  answers  do  not  require  further 
language  teaching.  An  implication  is  that  such  learners  will  be  adequately 
equipped  to  negotiate  meanings  directly  with  other  users. of  the  language; 
such  users  might  in  some  circumstances  include  teachers  of  other  school 
subjects.  The  focus  of  such  negotiation,  and  of  subject  teaching  in 
particular,  would  then  be  upon  "content",  with  language  being  "taken  for 
granted". 

Comments  on  the  "minimar  view 

The  position  adopted  by  Cripwell  and  Geddes  Is  by  no  means  unattractive. 
On  short  language  courses  for  prospective  students,  for  example,  a  focus 
on  asking  questions  and  understanding  answers  could  equip  learners  with 
vital  skills  for  future  situations.  The  target  linguistic  command  that  is 
implied  by  such  a  course  objective  is  already  considerable,  so  that  whn^  I 
am  calling  the  "minimal"  role  of  language  teaching  is  not  a  trivial  or 
negligible  one.  Where  teaching  and  learning  time  are  limited,  attention  to 
asking  questions  and  understanding  answers  in  a  language  will  often  merit 
high  prioritv. 

There  are,  however,  difficulties  with  the  view  that,  in  principle,  no  further 
language  teaching  will  be  required  after  these  objectives  have  been 
attained: 

(1)  Continuing  language  support  classes  can  often  help  learners  by 
moving  into  the  areas  of  "communication  skills"  and  "study  skills". 
These  Include,  but  are  obviously  not  confined  to,  the  abilities 
needed  to  ask  questions  and  Interpret  answers.  While  the  value  of 
such  teaching  needs  to  be  critically  assessed,  one  may  observe  that 
such  skills  are  widely  taught  to  native  speakers.  This  suggests  that 
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many  educators  find  that  one  cannot  simply  "take  the  language  for 
granted"  or  assume  that  adequate  linguistic  proficiency  will  ensure 
effective  communication  in  study  (or  other)  contexts  (1 ). 
(2)  Learners  may  still  encounter  specifically  linguistic  problems. 
However,  such  problems  may  not  always  be  recognised,  either  by 
the  learners  or  by  their  subject  teachers.  In  such  cases,  the  required 
renegotiation  of  meanings  will  often  not  take  place,  so  that  mis- 
understandings persist  and  may  impede  further  learning. 

Example  of  a  persistent  language  problem 

An  illustration  of  a  language  problem  arising  in  academic  work  in  another 
subject  may  be  helpful  at  this  stage.  The  example,  which  comes  from  the 
writer's  teaching  experience,  is  taken  from  work  on  a  preparatory  science 
course  for  selected  form  five  school  leavers  entering  the  University  of 
Botswana  (2). 

Students  had  been  asked  by  their  chemistry  lecturers  to  write  a  summary 
of  a  school  textbook  passage  on  atomic  structure  (from  a  chapter  by  Thyne 
and  Woolcock,  1978).  English  teaching  staff  agreed  to  mark  and  comment 
on  the  summaries. 

Several  students  introduced  a  paragraph  on  electrons  as  follows: 
(a)  "An  atom  consists  of  electrons". 

or    {b)  "An  atom  consist  of  electrons". 

One  error  in  {b),  omission  of  the  morpheme  for  third  person  singular,  is 
clearly  linguistic,  and  students  generally  recognised  this  as  a  concern  of 
the  English  teacher. 

The  error  also  found  in  sentence  (a),  however,  is  of  more  interest  in  the 
present  connection.  Sentence  (a)  is  grammatically  acceptable,  but  it  con- 
tains an  apparent  "content"  error,  since  an  atom  does  not  in  fact  consist 
solely  of  electrons  (3).  Many  students  maintained  that  the  error  in  (a)  was 
one  of  content  and  not  of  language. 

However,  some  of  the  students  who  had  written  sentence  (a)  or  sen- 
tence {b)  later  wrote  sentences  such  as: 

(c)  An  atom  also  consists  of  protons  and  neutrons. 

In  such  cases,  the  textual  evidence  showed  that  the  apparent  "content" 
error  in  (a)  and  {b)  was  in  fact  an  error  of  language.  The  learners  were 
aware  of  the  names  of  the  principal  sub-atomic  particles.  They  had,  how- 
ever, failed  to  appreciate  that  the  verb  "consists  of"  should  be  followed  by 
an  indication,  in  the  verb  phrase,  of  all  the  "constituents".  The  lexical  item 
CONSIST  OF  differs  in  this  regard  from  other  related  items,  such  as 
INCLUDE  (4). 

Such  linguistic  misunderstandings  are  likely  to  persist  even  among 
learners  with  an  otherwise  good  command  of  English.  Problems  of  this 
nature  suggest  the  need  for  continuing  language  teaching.  In  a  context  of 
English-medium  schooling,  there  appears  to  be  scope  for  increased  co- 
operation between  English  teachers  and  subject  teachers,  so  that  difficul- 
ties in  the  use  of  English  as  medium  of  instruction  can  be  better 
recognised  and  addressed  in  teaching  (c.f.  Allison  1986). 


2.  A  "maximal"  view  of  the  language  teacher's  role 
Recent  years  have  seen  much  emphasis,  In  language  teaching  circles,  upon 
the  importance  of  teaching  learners  not  only  the  forms  of  a  language,  but 
also  how  the  language  is  put  to  use.  (An  increased  awareness  of  language 
functions  is  prominent  in  the  latest  Hong  Kong  syllabus  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools).  A  related  point  has  been  that  language  in  use, 
whether  in  spoken  interaction,  spoken  monologue  or  written  text,  goes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  single  sentences.  The  negotiation  of  meanings 
between  language  users,  and  the  linguistic  signals  that  may  influence 
interpretation,  have  been  studied  under  the  heading  of  "discourse 
analysis".  These  developments  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
views  of  language  teaching  and  learning  that  are  expressed,  or  implied,  in 
contemporary  books,  articles,  syllabuses  and  materials  in  language 
teaching. 

An  emphasis  upon  language  use  is  not  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
"minimal"  view  of  the  language  teacher's  role  that  we  saw  earlier  (5). 
Nevertheless,  a  concern  for  the  many  different  uses  of  language  will  clearly 
tend  to  expand  our  conception  of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  language 
teaching.  A  "maximal"  view  of  the  language  teacher's  task  would  be  that 
all  the  relevant  uses  of  a  target  language  will  need  to  be  taught  (6). 

When  a  second  language  also  serves,  or  will  serve  at  a  later  educational 
stage,  as  medium  of  instruction,  relevant  uses  of  that  language  will  include 
communication  that  takes  place  in  other  "subject"  classes  and  assign- 
ments. Even  when  the  target  language  is  a  foreign  language  (and  not  a 
medium  of  schooling),  the  case  for  using  other  subject  materials  as  the 
basif^  for  language  courses  in  schools  has  been  strongly  argued  by 
Widdowson  (1978:  15-18,  53-54).  According  to  Widdowson,  such 
materials  could  help  learners  to  draw  upon  their  experience  of  language 
use  in  the  mother  tongue  when  attempting  to  communicate  in  the  foreign 
language.  Although  the  learners'  own  experience  of  language  use  is 
acknowledged,  the  argument  persists  that  learners  in  a  school  situation  will 
be  unlikely  to  put  target  language  forms  to  use  unless  they  have  guidance 
in  doing  so.  Learning  another  language,  in  this  view,  requires  that  one 
should  obtain  an  adequate  command  both  of  linguistic  forms  and  of 
language  use,  for  which  suitable  language  teaching  will  be  helpful. 

Comments  on  the  "maximal"  view 

Calls  for  greater  recognition  of  the  complexities  of  language  learning  and 
use,  and  for  an  increased  role  for  language  teaching,  have  had  a  mixed 
reception  in  the  language  teaching  profession.  Such  ideas  may  have  been 
widely  welcomed  in  the  public  domain  of  conferences  and  papers,  but  the 
new  demands  they  imply  can  prove  unsettling  to  practising  teachers.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  ensure  that  any  such  demands  offer  a  legitimate  goal 
for  professional  development,  and  that  they  are  not  simply  a  product  of 
uncritical  delight  in  new  ideas  (7). 


Two  dangers  of  the  "maximal"  view  of  the  language  teacher's  role,  as  I 
have  outlined  it  here,  are  that: 

(1)  language  teachers  might  seek  (or  might  feel  obliged)  to  advance  too 
far  into  the  concerns  of  subject  teachers,  in  the  name  of  an  interest 
in  language  use; 

(2)  teachers  might  devote  time  and  effort  to  teaching  aspects  of 
language  use  that  do  not,  in  fact,  constitute  problems  for  learners. 

There  is  an  increasing  recognition,  among  language  teaching  pro- 
fessionals, that  we  need  evidence  to  show  whether  or  not  particular  uses 
of  language,  or  features  of  discourse  organisation,  cause  difficulties  for 
learners  and  thus  require  teaching.  (For  references,  see  Allison,  forth- 
coming). 

It  therefore  appears  important  that  English  language  teachers  should  try 
to  determine  what  problems  of  language  use  are  actually  experienced  by 
learners  in  other  subjects  in  an  English-medium  situation.  We  should 
assume  neither  that  language  use  other  than  asking  questions  and  under- 
standing replies  can  take  care  of  itself  (the  "minimal"  view  in  this  paper), 
nor  that  all  uses  of  language  will  need  to  be  identified  and  taught  (the 
"maximal"  view).  Instead,  we  need  to  find  out  what  the  language  problems 
of  learners  in  particular  English-medium  situations  really  are,  and  to  work 
out  with  subject  teachers  effective  ways  of  tackling  identified  problems. 

Example  of  a  problem  involving  language  use 

The  broad  issue  of  whether  learners  experience  genuine  problems  with 
language  use  should  therefore  give  rise  to  more  specific  questions  that  can 
be  directly  explored.  Answers  are  likely  to  differ  from  one  language  func- 
tion or  from  one  discourse  relation  to  another,  with  some  uses  of  language 
proving  obvious  while  others  cause  problems.  For  the  same  use  of 
language,  answers  are  also  likely  to  vary  between  problems  of  com- 
prehension and  those  of  language  production. 

I  propose  now  to  exemplify  a  problem  of  language  comprehension, 
involving  language  use  in  written  discourse  rather  than  command  of 
syntactic  or  lexical  forms,  that  appeared  in  an  academic  subject  area. 
(Fuller  discussion  appears  in  Allison,  forthcoming).  The  example  is  drawn 
from  personal  observation  and  research  at  the  University  of  Botswana 
(from  1982  to  1985).  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  problems  of  language 
use  in  other  subjects  can  differ  from  those  arising  in  self-contained 
language  classes. 

The  problem  was  the  widespread  failure  of  learners  to  recognise  certain 
contrasts  in  written  texts,  despite  the  presence  of  clear  linguistic  signals. 
Difficulties  of  this  nature  appeared  frequently  in  language  production 
when  the  learners  wrote  summaries  of  the  "atomic  structure"  passage  that 
we  briefly  considered  earlier  in  this  paper. 

The  passage  in  question  includes  a  number  of  contrasts  between 
Dalton's  ideas  about  atoms  (formulated  in  the  early  nineteenth  century) 
and  our  contemporary  understanding  of  atomic  structure.  Dalton  imagined 
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atoms  as  minute,  solid  and  indivisible  particles,  with  all  atoms  of  a  given 
element  being  identical.  Later  discoveries,  however,  showed  that  atoms 
consist  mostly  of  empty  space  (i.e.  are  not  solid);  that  they  include  elec- 
trons, protons  and  neutrons  as  constituent  particles  (i.e.  are  not  indivisible; 
c.f.  note  3  for  greater  precision);  that  atoms  of  the  same  element  may  differ 
in  mass  (i.e.  not  all  are  identical).  Thus,  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  con- 
trast between  Dalton's  earlier  ideas  and  our  subsequent  understanding  of 
atomic  structure. 

Such  contrasts  are  quite  common  in  academic  writing,  including  school 
texts  (8).  It  appears,  however,  that  readers  (at  least  in  a  second  language) 
often  fail  to  identify  these  contrasts.  (The  problem,  for  learners  in 
Botswana,  was  not  confined  to  writing  tasks,  but  was  also  found  in 
responses  to  "True-Not  Known-False"  reading  test  items).  A  common 
response  was  to  take  reported  ideas,  such  as  Daiton's  views  of  the  atom,  as 
constituting  "facts"  (e.g.  "Atoms  are  minute,  solid  particles";  "Atoms  are 
indivisible").  This  occurred  despite  clear  textual  signals  that  such  state- 
ments were  only  what  Dalton  believed  to  be  the  case,  and  that  these  ideas 
later  "had  to  be  abandoned".  In  the  written  summaries,  learners  produced 
statements  that  were  mutually  incompatible  (e.g.  that  all  atoms  of  a  given 
element  are  identical,  yet  that  atoms  of  the  same  element  can  differ  in 
mass). 

Among  the  various  possible  explanations  for  such  performance,  we  will 
note  four: 

(i)  a  tendency  for  learners  to  "grab  facts"  when  reading  and  ignore 
other  features  of  discourse.  (This  was  mentioned  by  students  in 
informal  feedback  reports); 

(ii)  a  tendency  to  infer  that  what  someone  says  is  true  (c.f.  Spiro, 
1980:254).  Such  a  strategy  will  sometimes  be  appropriate,  but  can 
clearly  cause  problems  if  it  is  over-generalised; 

(iii)  a  tendency  to  ignore  textual  information  that  is  not  consistent  with 
the  reader's  own  understanding  of  subject-matter; 

(iv)  lack  of  sensitivity  to  lexical  signals.  Thus,  "non-factive"  words  (such 
as  "believed",  "considered",  "suggested"  or  "maintained")  might 
not  be  clearly  differentiated  from  "factive"  items  (such  as  "proved", 
"showed",  "established"  or  "demonstrated").  This  could  affect 
nouns  (c.f.  "idea"  and  "fact")  as  well  as  verbs. 

We  may  observe  that  "comprehension"  exercises  and  tests  in  the 
language  class  might  not  focus  on  all  these  possibilities.  In  particular, 
previous  understanding  of  subject-matter  (point  iii)  is  often  kept  to  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  ensure  that  learners  focus  on  what  they  can  discover 
from  a  text,  rather  than  what  they  may  already  know.  Such  exercises  thus 
differ  from  most  genuine  reading  tasks.  (This  is  not  of  course  true  of  all 
comprehension  exercises,  but  of  many). 

A  series  of  research  studies  was  carried  out  at  the  University  of 
Botswana,  by  the  present  writer,  in  order  to  answer  two  questions: 


(1)  were  the  problems  explicable  as  lexical  difficulties  or  were  they 
more  widespread  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  learners' 
lexical  knowledge? 

(2)  were  problems  influenced  by  textual  features,  or  were  they  the  same 
under  different  textual  conditions?  (The  conditions  examined  were 
explicitness  of  contrast  signalling;  sequence  of  information;  choice 
between  repetition  or  synonymous  variation  when  signalling 
factivity  or  non-factivity). 

A  brief  summary  of  the  research  findings  is  that: 
— problems  in  identifying  this  kind  of  contrast  in  written  discourse 
were  more  widespread  than  learners'  (few)  difficulties  in  responding 
correctly  to  items  that  tested  knowledge  of  lexis; 
— of  the  textual  conditions  examined,  one  (only)  had  a  significant 
effect  on  readers'  responses  to  test  items.  Problems  were  signifi- 
cantly fewer  when  the  contrasts  were  made  explicit  in  the  texts  (9). 
The  problem,  therefore,  was  indeed  one  that  arose  during  response  to 
discourse.  It  seems  likely  that  previous  understanding  of  subject  matter 
(including  erroneous  or  oversimplified  beliefs)  heavily  influenced  the 
learners'  ability  to  perceive  contrast  relations.  However,  responses  were 
affected  by  the  presence  of  explicit  linguistic  signals  of  contrast. 

Professor  J.  Mc.  H.  Sinclair  (Birmingham  University)  has  commented  on 
a  tendency  he  had  observed  for  Chinese  students  in  an  English-medium 
context  to  avoid,  in  written  work,  any  overt  signalling  to  show  that 
juxtaposed  points  of  view  were  in  contrast  rather  than  in  continuity.  The 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are  likely  to  be  complex  (and  may  include  a 
reluctance  to  make  explicit  what  might  be  left  to  inference);  however, 
when  readers  or  writers  are  also  dealing  with  new  "subject"  material,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  need  for  clear  signalling  of  contrast  relations,  since 
these  will  often  not  prove  to  be  obvious. 

Suggested  Implications  for  English  Teaching 

1.  More  research  is  needed  in  order  to  determine  which  uses  of  English 
as  medium  of  instruction  will  give  rise  to  problems  for  learners.  Such 
research,  which  includes  careful  observation  of  class  work  by  teachers, 
can  help  to  establish  truly  relevant  objectives  and  priorities  for  English 
language  teaching.  (Similar  arguments  will  presumably  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  any  language,  where  it  serves  as  medium  of  instruction). 

2.  There  is  room  for  increased  liaison  between  English  teachers  and 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  in  order  to  discover  more  about  the  use  of 
English  in  other  classes  (including  reading  texts  and  types  of  written 
assignment)  as  well  as  in  public  examinations.  This  can  assist  teachers 
both  in  identifying  problems  (point  1 )  and  possibly  in  the  joint  setting 
and  marking  of  suitable  activities,  with  subject  teacher  and  language 
teacher  each  contributing  relevant  expertise. 

3.  There  are  many  constraints  in  schools  (including  available  time  and 
existing  perceptions  of  roles)  that  can  make  it  difficult  for  language 


teachers  and  subject  teachers  to  work  together.  Attention  to  these 
issues  could  therefore  be  of  value  during  teacher  education  courses, 
perhaps  particularly  on  in-service  courses.  The  language  needs  of 
pupils  in  English-medium  secondary  schools  might  also  be  a  possible 
focus  for  individual  research  projects  during  such  courses. 

Notes 

(1)  For  relations  between  communication  skills  courses  for  native 
speakers  and  second/foreign  language  teaching,  see  Williams,  Swales 
and  Kirkman  (eds.)  1984. 

(2)  Botswana  (formerly  known  as  Bechuanaland)  is  a  country  in  southern 
Africa.  The  University  of  Botswana  offers  four-year  degree  pro- 
grammes (five  years  for  law).  On  entering  the  university,  most 
students  have  completed  twelve  years'  schooling. 

(3)  Any  atom  contains  at  least  one  proton,  and  has  the  same  number  of 
electrons;  most  atoms  also  contain  neutrons  (uncharged  particles). 
There  are  other  sub-atomic  particles,  but  these  are  not  usually 
mentioned  in  introductory  texts. 

(4)  This  example  is  likely  to  be  typical,  as  Flood  and  West  (1953)  have 
indicated  that  the  lexeme  CONSIST  OF  often  gives  rise  to  persistent 
problems. 

(5)  Cripwell  and  Geddes  (loc.  cit.)  are  already  concerned  with  the  use  of 
language  for  asking  and  answering  questions,  as  opposed  to  a  purely 
formal  objective  such  as  mastery  of  interrogative  syntactic  patterns. 

(6)  The  current  primary  and  secondary  syllabuses  for  Hong  Kong  observes 
generally  that: 

"of  recent  years,  language  teaching  specialists  have  become 
increasingly  convinced  that  the  ability  to  use  the  target  language 
successfully  ....  has  to  be  taught"  (1981:21;  1983:14). 

One  may  note  that  this  belief  applies  both  to  receptive  and  to 

productive  use  of  language. 

(7)  It  is  clearly  not  the  intention  of  prominent  authorities  (such  as 
Widdowson,  Wilkins  or  Brumfit)  to  create  new  dogma,  but  to 
stimulate  independent  professional  inquiry  among  those  concerned 
with  language  teaching. 

(8)  Contrasts  between  the  reported  views  of  other  writers  and  the  view- 
point that  prevails  in  a  discourse  have  been  termed  "Hypothetical- 
Real"  contrasts  by  E.  0.  Winter  (see  Hoey  1983:128-129).  Instances 
found  in  first-year  science  texts  at  the  University  of  Botswana 
included  alternative  theories  of  heat  ("caloric"  and  "energy"),  and  the 
contrast  between  pre-evolutionary  and  evolutionary  theories  of 
biological  species.  The  "atomic  structure"  example  comes  from  a 
school  textbook. 

(9)  Explicit  signals  showed  either  that  the  earlier  ideas  were  "rejected", 
"abandoned"  or  otherwise  refuted,  or  simply  that  later  theories 
"contrasted  with"  or  were  "opposed  to"  the  earlier  position. 
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ETHNOCENTRISM:  A  BARRIER  TO  SECOND 
LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION  AND  CROSS-CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION? 

GRAHAM  BOWTELL 


The  totality  of  discourse  is  the  sum  of  many  more  parts  than  just  the  choice 
of  words  and  structures  employed,  no  matter  how  appropriate  they  may  be 
to  the  circumstances.  Lexis  and  syntax  in  themselves  fall  far  short  of  rep- 
resenting the  body  of  linguistic  knowledge  required  for  effective  com- 
munication, despite  the  assumption  implicit  in  many  a  text-book  that  a 
knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  is  more  or  less  sufficient  to 
generate  appropriate  discourse.  Real  language  is  not  a  sterile  world  of 
lexical  items  and  syntactic  structures,  and  the  monumental  failure  of  much 
language  learning  is  predicated  on  this  false  assumption.  We  must  also 
recognise  that  what  is  unsaid,  what  is  implied  and  what  is  to  be  inferred 
are  major  elements  in  real-world  communication.  "It's  not  what  you  said 
but  how  you  said  it!"  The  impact  of  an  utterance  on  a  listener  is  clearly 
more  than  just  the  surface  forms  might  lead  us  to  believe. 

Given  such  over-riding  factors  in  authentic  discourse,  we  should  now  be 
looking  to  other,  perhaps  more  nebulous,  elements  of  language  to  deter- 
mine why  miscommunication  occurs.  In  a  timely  and  apposite  article 
touching  on  some  of  the  critical  misunderstandings  that  can  arise  in  interna- 
tional negotiations,  Verner  Bickley  has  again  drawn  our  attention  to  the 
need  for  further  investigation  into  the  causes  of  communication  break- 
downs, and  the  necessity  to  isolate  some  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
negative  encounters  between  individuals.  (1)  He  refers  to  "a  classic 
dilemma — the  problem  of  maintaining  good  nation-to-nation  relations 
based  on  reciprocity  and  equality  when  different  sets  of  national  and 
regional  interests  have  to  be  reconciled." 

It  is  in  the  breakdown  of  such  high-level  international  (and  intercultural) 
negotiations  that  we  can  see  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  for  it  is  at  this 
level  that  our  cultural  chauvinism,  our  ethnocentrism,  is  at  its  most 
intransigent.  In  international  agreements,  the  least  acceptable  course 
appears  to  be  to  compromise  the  more  deeply  held  values  of  the  various 
parties.  What  has  this  to  do  with  language  teaching  and  learning?  The 
words  and  structures  of  English,  for  example,  have  been  studied  in  depth, 
and  methods  for  teaching  and  learning  them  have  been  reasonably 
successful,  but  what  of  those  areas  where  real  cultural  variations  occur? 

A  missing  "-s"  on  an  English  plural  form  would  rarely  cause  the  mis- 
understandings that  can  arise  when,  for  example,  a  falling  intonation  is 
produced  where  a  rising  tone  is  expected,  or  where  a  staccato  delivery 
replaces  the  usual  rhythms  of  standard  English  speech,  or  where  politeness 
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strategies  vary  from  the  native-speaker  norms.  Even  the  very  topic,  the 
content  of  the  message,  can  pose  real  problems  for  successful  interethnic 
communication.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  linguistic  skills  which,  while 
crucial  in  interactions,  are  hardly  ever  taught  with  any  degree  of  con- 
sciousness or  sensitivity  and  are  rarely  learned  in  the  formal  language 
education  environment. 

A  revealing  study  undertaken  by  Jean  Brick  in  Australia  (2)  looked  at 
the  question  of  topic  selection  in  initial  informal  encounters  between 
strangers.  The  study  contrasts  Australian  and  Vietnamese  values  and 
attitudes  when  first  meeting  someone  new,  and  demonstrated  that  a 
considerable  communicative  gulf  exists  from  the  outset  between  Australian 
and  Vietnamese  participants  in  casual  conversation. 

"Australian  cultural  assumptions  contrast  strongly  with  Vietnamese  ones. 
Rather  than  stressing  high  social  distance  and  high  power  differentials, 
Australian  society  stresses  solidarity  and  low  power  ....  Rather  than 
silence,  talkativity  is  valued  as  it  is  only  through  commv.nication  that 
solidarity  and  the  mutual  ratification  of  wants,  desires  and  interests  can 
be  negotiated." 

Brick  found  that  all  her  Vietrtamese  informants  felt  that  an  initial  silence 
was  an  appropriate  first  response  on  meeting  a  stranger,  and  that  con- 
versation would  be  short  and  reserved.  Australians,  by  contrast,  felt  that 
"ignoring"  a  stranger  was  rude  and  silence,  failure  to  ask  questions  and 
restricted  responses  were  signs  of  hostility  or  disinterest.  In  terms  of  topic 
selection,  Australians  were  strongly  oriented  toward  affective  considera- 
tions. The  Vietnamese  were  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  social 
and  power  differentials  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  choice  of  topic  in  first 
meetings.  Their  initial  concern  is  to  establish  common  links  through  family 
or  friends,  thereby  determining  the  societal  membership  of  both  partici- 
pants. Given  these  concerns,  first  meetings  are  inherently  face-threatening 
as  social  identity  must  be  established,  while  silence  and  reticence  can  serve 
to  preserve  independence.  This  strategy  is  particularly  evident  among 
Vietnamese  women  who  express  great  reluctance  to  initiate  conversation 
with  a  stranger. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  enhanced  social  contact  that  interethnic 
communication  be  successful.  Such  deeply-held  and  conflicting  values 
between  a  minority  group  and  the  dominant  culture  of  the  so-called  "gate- 
keepers" (employers,  government  officials,  landlords,  bank  managers,  etc) 
are  highly  likely  to  result  in  misunderstandings,  mutual  antagonism  and 
discrimination.  If  effective  encounters  between  these  parties  are  genuinely 
sought,  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  identifying  potential  difficulties  and 
raising  the  learners'  awareness  of  a^'eas  of  conflicting  values  must  not  be 
undervalued.  This  task  requires  not  only  cultural  sensitivity  but  also  real 
data. 

We  all  seek  to  some  degree  the  comfort  and  familiarity  to  be  found 
among  those  who  share  our  own  values  and  our  own  deep  understandings 
of  what  constitutes  cultural  propriety,  of  what  is  the  right  way  to  behave 
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and  to  speak  in  varying  situations.  Another  language,  and  all  that  its  use 
entarls,  can  be  a  major  threat  to  these  notions  of  cultural  correctness.  This 
does  not  of  course  mean  the  words  and  grammar  of  another  language,  as  it 
is  these  aspects  of  language  that  the  student  will  have  neither  intellectual 
nor  emotional  qualms  about  learning. 

A  Challenge  to  Personal  Schemata 

Students  of  English  whose  social  or  professional  development  is  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  on  their  ability  to  function  effectively  in  this  language  are 
generally  highly  motivated  to  learn.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  a 
commitment  to  learn  another  language  must  be  made  at  two  quite  different 
psychological  levels  if  the  endeavour  is  to  be  at  all  successful.  The  primary 
level  of  commitment  comes  with  the  intellectual  decision  to  master  the 
language-'-the  syntax,  vocabulary  and  phonology — insofar  as  it  suits  the 
needs  of  the  learner. 

Language  is  a  highly  emotive  phenomenon  so  closely  tied  to  one's 
cultural  being  that  what  we  say  and  how  we  speak  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  our  self-image.  Through  language  we  project  our  worldview,  our 
values,  our  beliefs.  It  could  be  that  the  intellectual  decision  to  learn  another 
language  for  cross-cultural  communication  may  not  be  matched  by  a 
deeper  emotional  commitment  to  learning  how  to  relate  in  that  language 
across  cultural  lines. 

In  recognition  of  these  problems,  attention  is  beginning  to  turn  to  a 
number  of  other  aspects  of  language:  politeness  strategies,  elements  of 
voice  quality  like  pitch,  rhythm,  stress  and  intonation,  timing,  turn-taking, 
back-channeling,  explicitness  and  implicitness  of  information,  apprbpriacy 
of  openings  and  closings,  repairs.  The  work  of  John  Gumperz  and  his 
associates  might  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  new  direction  in  linguistic 
research.  To  this  list  we  might  add  what  could  be  described  as  "discoursal 
democracy"  in  casual  conversation;  i.e.,  the  right  to  initiate  new  directions 
in  a  dialogue,  to  claim  a  fair  share  of  talking  time,  to  both  ask  and  answer 
questions,  tO  expect  appropriate  feedback,  etc. 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  cultural  mismatch  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and 
most  particularly  where  the  ethnocentrism  of  the  participants — the 
"cultural  blinkers"  that  we  all  wear  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent — is  pro- 
found. Might  it  be  that  cultural  conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  learner  is  of 
itself  a  major  barrier  to  progress?  Indeed,  might  not  ethnocentrism  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  represent  a  formidable  obstacle  to  effective  teaching? 
Being  culture-bound,  on  either  side  of  the  teaching-learning  process,  must 
be  a  major  stumbling  block  in  cross-cultural  etjcounters.  Such  "road 
blocks"  as  he  calls  them  form  the  basis  for  the  recent  proposal  by  R.  J. 
Owens  (3)  that  a  special  component  in  Hong  Kong  language  teacher 
education  courses  be  devoted  to  them. 

To  provide  a  firmer  basis  for  these  suggestions  we  might  turn  first  to 
some  aspects  of  cognitive  theory.  What  do  we  know  about  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  that  might  help  us  to  enhance  the  learning  process?  What 
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do  we  know  about  language  that  might  provide  insights  into  how  and 
what  to  teach?  One  attempt  to  explain  the  underlying  mechanisms  of 
knowledge  acquisition  is  a  learning  model  known  as  schema  theory.  This 
theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  prior  knowledge  directly  influences  both 
.the  content  and  form  of  new  knowlodge.  It  has  derived  from  the  work  of 
social  psychologists  and  linguists  and  has  applications  not  only  in  cogni- 
tive psychology  but  also  underlies  recent  work  in  artificial  intelligence.  (4) 

Schema  theory  provides  a  framework  for  explaining  and  even  predicting 
how  information  is  organised  by  individual  learners,  how  it  is  the  meaning 
rather  than  the  surface  form  that  is  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  how 
context  and  prior  knowledge  effect  cognition,  i.e.  how  much  and  what  is 
learned. 

It  has  been  clearly  established  (5)  that  new  meanings  are  acquired  by 
the  interaction  of  new  knowledge  with  previously  learned  concepts  or  pro- 
positions. Two  factors  are  involved  in  this  acquisition:  the  learner  must 
adopt  a  meaningful  learning  set  (i.e.  an  intention  to  relate  new  information 
to  existing  cognitive  structures)  and  the  new  material  must  be  potentially 
meaningful  (i.e.  relatable  to  those  cognitive  structures).  In  short,  the 
meaningfuiness  of  new  information  is  dependent  on  how  well  it  meshes 
with  a  learner's  prior  knowledge.  Errors  in  reconstruction  indicate  where 
new  material  is  contradictory  in  some  part  with  existing  cognitive  struc- 
tures. The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  here  is  that  the  learner  must  utilise 
pre-existing  knowledge  which  will  be  re-organised  or  updated  by  new 
information:  The  theory  also  predicts  that  the  memory  preserves  real-world 
rather  than  linguistic  information;  that  is,  the  meaning  rather  than  the  form. 

The  importance  that  general  world  knowledge  plays  in  understanding 
language  has  been  dramatically  pointed  up  in  attempts  at  computer 
simulation  of  human  understanding.  Schallert  (p.  20)  notes  that: 
"Early  failures  in  modelling  language  processing,  such  as  the  language- 
to-language  translation  machines,  can  largely  be  blamed  on  theories  of 
word  meanings  that  proved  too  simple.  Word  meanings  do  not  derive 
from  a  combination  of  a  limited  set  of  linguistic  primitives  as  Katz  and 
Fodor  proposed  (1963).  Sentence,  and  much  less,  paragraph  meanings 
are  not  the  result  of  a  simple  concatenation  of  word  meanings  taken 
from  a  mental  dictionary.  If  a  computer  is  to  'understand'  a  linguistic 
input—that  is,  have  the  ability  to  answer  questions,  make  inferences,  or 
perhaps,  produce  a  paraphrase  in  esser»tially  iridistinguishable  form  from 
human  responses — it  must  be  programmed  with  detailed  knowledge 
about  even  the  most  mundane  of  fact,  object  or  event." 
Schemata  might  be  defined  as  abstract  structures  that  represent  what 
one  holds  to  be  generally  true  ab^ut  the  world.  They  are  dynamic, 
changing  from  moment  to  moment  in  response  to  comprehension  process 
demands.  The  inference  is  that  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  therefore 
reflects  the  level  of  sophistication  of  existing  cognitive  structures  so  that 
the  more  an  individual  knows  about  a  concept,  the  better  that  knowledge 
is  organised  and  the  more  further  input  will  be  processed  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  manner,  enhancing  the  learning  process. 


Widdowson  acknowledges  the  concept  of  schemata  as  fundamental  to 
the  learning  process.  For  him,  they  constitute  what  he  calls  "communica- 
tive competence"  and,  combined  with  "linguistic  competence"  (i.e.  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  systems),  they  represent  the  learner's  prior  knowledge 
upon  which  new  information  can  be  overlaid.  He  defines  communicative 
competence  as  "having  to  do  not  with  the  structure  of  sentences  but  with 
the  organization  of  utterances,  as  a  set  of  expectations  derived  from 
previous  experience  which  are  projected  on  to  instances  of  actual  langu- 
age behaviour."  (6)  To  lend  weight  to  this  view  of  the  importance  of 
schemata  in  the  learning  process,  Widdowson  cites  research  into  other 
aspects  of  human  behaviour,  particularly  some  accepted  principles  of 
visual  perception.  The  work  of  Neisser  in  this  area  (7)  is  concerned  with 
"anticipatory  schemata"  which  prepare  the  perceiver  for  accepting  new 
information  and  determining  just  what  is  perceived. 

It  is  the  fundamentally  negotiative  nature  of  the  application  of  schemata 
to  instances  of  actual  language  use  which  is  involved  in  meaningful 
communication,   and   incidentally   in   the   modification   of  schemata. 
Widdowson  notes  the  implications  of  this  in  a  cross-cultural  context: 
"All  communication  depends  on  the  alignment  and  adjustment  of  each 
interlocutor's  schemata  so  that  they  are  brought  into  sufficient  cor- 
respondence for  the  interlocutors  to  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  reached 
an  understanding.  The  more  remote  the  schematic  worlds  of  the  inter- 
locutors, the  more  procedural  work  will  need  to  be  done  to  achieve  com- 
municative rapport."  (8) 

Two  types  of  schemata  are  distinguished;  ideational  or  propositional 
schemata  which  are  involved  in  conceptual  organisation,  and  interpersonal 
or  illocutionary  schemata  which  are  related  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  relationships.  Communication  involves  both  the  ex- 
changing of  propositions  and,  if  it  is  not  to  break  down,  an  understanding 
and  respect  for  each  interlocutor's  values  and  sense  of  propriety.  Schema 
theory  goes  a  considerable  way  towards  explaining  how  we  provide  a 
meaningful  framework  and  organisation  to  the  ideas  being  discussed.  The 
relevance  of  a  contribution  to  a  conversation  is  checked  against  ideational 
schemata,  and  if  such  relevance  cannot  be  established,  the  conversation 
will  break  down.  The  flow  of  a  conversation  is  maintained  by  drawing  on 
lang'jage  from  interpersonal  schemata. 

Schemata,  comprehension  and  effective  communication 

The  importance  of  schemata  to  the  comprehension  of  language  input  has 
been  tested  in  a  number  of  ways  but  has  received  particular  attention  in 
relation  to  enhancing  reading  comprehension.  The  psychologist  F.  C. 
Bartlett  (9)  proposed  the  idea  of  story  schemata  (i.e.  schematic  structure 
or  rhetorical  organisation  in  narratives)  as  early  as  1932  and  showed  how 
f'ifferent  ways  of  organising  narrative  prose  affect  the  way  that  prose  is 
understood  and  recalled  by  native  speakers.  Bartlett  tested  English- 
speaking  students  on  their  reproduction  of  an  Amerindian  narrative  which 


expressed  beliefs  and  adhered  to  a  schematic  structure  which  was  un- 
familiar to  the  students.  He  found  that  adjustments  were  mad^  to  make  the 
original  material  correspond  more  closely  to  their  own  world- views;  "they 
interpreted  the  content  by  fitting  it  into  their  own  frames  of  reference,  their 
own  schemata." 

Several  studies  have  been  carried  out  which  show  the  effects  on  ESL 
reading  comprehension  of  cultural  differences  in  the  rhetorical  organisation 
of  expository  texts.  One  of  these  compared  Japanese  and  English  readers, 
reading  in  their  own  languages,  on  texts  with  a  typical  Japanese 
schematic  structure.  It  was  found  that  not  only  was  it  generally  more 
difficult  for  the  English  readers,  but  particular  aspects  of  the  organisation 
were  extraordinarily  problematic,  especially  in  delayed  recall.  The  tradi- 
tional pattern  known  as  k/sho-ten-ketsu  is  difficult  for  English  readers 
who  lack  the  appropriate  formal  schema  against  which  to  process  the 
Japanese  pattern.  (10) 

Another  study  by  Carrell  shows  the  effects  of  four  different  English 
rhetorical  patterns  on  the  reading  recall  of  ESL  readers  of  various  language 
backgrounds.  That  study  showed  that  the  more  tightly  organised  patterns 
which  she  labelled  "comparison",  "causation",  and  "problem/solution"  are 
generally  more  facilitative  of  recall  of  specific  ideas  from  a  text  than  is  the 
more  loosely  organised  pattern  she  called  "collection  of  descriptions". 
Within  that  finding  she  also  noted  significant  and  interesting  differences 
among  the  LI  groups:  Arabic.  Spanish,  and  "Oriental"  (predominantly 
Korean  and  some  Chinese).  She  goes  on  to  suggest  that  we  might  facili- 
tate reading  comprehension  by  teaching  about  text  structure  and  working 
on  schema  availability,  schema  activation  and  metacognitive  training  (e.g. 
inference  awareness,  analogy)  among  other  things. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  language,  that  of  conversation.  John 
Gumperz  (11 )  suggests  that  we  draw  on  a  number  of  areas  of  knowledge 
when  we  make  inferences  from  what  is  said  during  a  conversation. 
Grammatical  and  lexical  knowledge  are  supplemented  by  knowledge  of  the 
physical  setting,  personal  background  knowledge,  attitudes  of  the  partici- 
pants, socio-cultural  assumptions  about  role  and  status  relationships,  and 
social  values  associated  with  the  message.  Usual  descriptions^ of  language, 
based  on  context-free  rules,  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  information 
required  for  an  understanding  of  how  language  is  employed.  Gumperz  is 
adamant  that  new  types  of  data  are  needed. 
"Conversational  analysis  over  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  not  only  formally  distinct  speech  events  but  all 
kinds  of  casual  talk  are  rule  governed.  It  is  through  talking  that  one 
establishes  the  conditions  that  make  an  intended  interpretation  possible. 
Thus  to  end  a  conversation,  one  must  prepare  the  ground  for  an  ending: 
otherwise,  the  ending  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  Or  to  interpret  an 
answer,  one  must  be  able  to  identify  the  question  to  which  that  answer 
is  related.  To  understand  a  pun,  one  must  be  able  to  retrieve,  re-examine 
and  reinterpret  sequences  that  occurred  earlier  in  an  interaction."  (12) 
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Gumperz  makes  the  important  point  that  even  when  a  speaker  appears  to 
have  near-native  command  of  English,  misunderstandings  can  still  arise  in 
interethnic  communications  not  so  much  due  to  deficiencies  in  the  lexico- 
grammatical  side  of  language  but  more  likely  as  a  result  of  other  prosodic 
features.  Elements  such  as  intonation  or  politeness  strategies  can  be 
heavily  influenced  by  the  speaker's  own  cultural  milieu. 

All  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  a  learner  with  entrenched 
cultural  values  whose  experience  and  knowledge  (schemata)  are  as  yet 
quite  unmodified  in  terms  of  the  culture  of  the  target  language  community 
carries  a  heavier  learning  burden  during  second  language  acquisition.  The 
teacher  who  doesn't  understand  or  appreciate  this  ethnocentrism  for  what 
it  is  cannot  expect  rapid  progress  from  the  learner,  struggling  in  what 
might  not  be  a  sympathetic  environment  to  modify  deeply  implanted 
schemata,  particularly  of  the  interpersonal  variety.  Procedures  to  deal 
effectively  with  learners  must  not  only  account  for  their  present  levels  of 
knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  but  must  also  begin  to  ascertain 
and  appropriately  modify  those  other  areas  of  language  likely  to  alienate  or 
confuse  native-speakers.  This  is  not  to  advocate  changing  behaviour 
patterns  to  mimic  native  speakers  completely,  but  rather  to  point  up  where 
cultural  differences  might  serve  to  abort  the  very  communication  sought. 

New  concerns  for  course  designers 

Teaching  the  words  and  phrases  that  a  learner  might  use  as  models  during 
conversational  exchanges  has  been  the  major  focus  of  most  of  the 
teaching  in  this  skill  area.  While  this  has  been  difficult  enough  in  itself,  it 
represents  a  somewhat  easier  task  than  is  entailed  in  a  shift  cf  emphasis  (or 
at  least  a  diversification  of  foci)  toward  those  otner  verbal  nd  non-verbal 
elements  crucial  in  successful  cross-cultural  encounters.  There  seems  to  be 
so  much  requiring  attention  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  start. 

The  insights  to  be  gained  from  studies  such  as  Brick's  or  the  work  of 
Gumperz  and  his  associates  are  only  just  beginning  to  address  some  of  the 
specific  issues.  A  similar  concern  to  that  addressed  by  Brick,  again  relating 
to  initial  encounters  between  Southeast  Asians  and  Australians,  might 
serve  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead.  I  would  like  to 
look  briefly  at  two  aspects  of  non-verbal  behaviour  in  Indonesian  learners 
which  may  at  first  seem  trivial  but  can  assume  quite  significant  proportions 
if  reactions  in  interethnic  encounters  prove  negative. 

The  behavioural  idiosyncracies  in  question  are  naturally  perfectly 
acceptable  in  the  subjects'  "home"  cultural  setting.  I  will  term  these  non- 
verbal actions  the  "giggle"  and  the  "bob"  and  both  are  frequently  observed 
in  the  way  Indonesians,  and  particularly  J-  jnese,  behave  in  initial  en- 
counters with  strangers.  If  these  terms  seem  derogatory,  then  it  is  by 
design  as  they  reflect  the  values  placed  on  such  behaviour  by  the  host 
culture. 

The  subjects  of  my  observations  were  students,  both  male  and  female, 
who  were  well  known  to  me  before  leaving  Indonesia  and  who  went 
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to  Australia  to  undertake  post-graduate  studies.  All  were  high-status 
members  of  their  own  society,  being  university  or  government  employees, 
and  enjoyed  professional  recognition  in  having  been  selected  for  long-term 
study  abroad.  Having  observed  a  number  of  initial  encounters  with  people 
such  as  university  supervisors,  landlords,  telecom  employees,  fellow 
students  and  older  members  of  the  community  (such  as  my  own  parents).  1 
was  distressed  to  find  that  reactions  were  more  often  than  not  unfavour- 
able towards  them.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  Australians  were  in  any  way 
antagonistic  but  rather  that  they  felt  uncomfortable  and  often  judged  the 
Indonesian  students  as  perhaps  a  little  immature  or  backward.  Most  sur- 
prising of  all  was  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Australians  to  "pidginise" 
their  English  in  the  belief  that  this  would  make  them  more  easily  under- 
stood. What,  aside  from  a  few  errors  in  structure  and  pronunciation,  were 
the  most  significant  features  of  the  Indonesians'  manner  and  language  that 
might  have  resulted  in  these  reactions?" 

One  aspect  of  Australian  society  that  causes  considerable  difficulty  to 
members  of  a  nation  which  still  describes  itself  (if  only  unofficially)  as 
"feudal"  is  the  concept  of  social  egalitarianism.  As  Brick  has  stated  with 
regard  to  Vietnamese  society,  so  also  is  Indonesia's  social  network  based 
on  relative  status,  power  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  sex.  The  ultimate  mani- 
festation of  this  are  the  languages  of  Java  and  Bali  themselves  which  all 
require  that  many  common  lexical  items  be  varied  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  status  of  the  speakers.  Many  common  nouns,  verbs  and  gramma- 
tical morphemes  have  three  quite  different  suface  forms  and  a  careful 
speaker  can  vary  the  selection  of  these  forms  to  distinguish  up  to  nine 
different  status  relationships  with  various  addressees. 
To  give  a  brief  example  of  this  phenomenon  from  Javanese: 
"I'm  reading  a  Javanese  book" 
When  speaking  to  a  social  inferior  or  informally  to  a  peer= 

"Aku  lagi  moco  buku  Jowo" 
When  speaking  to  a  social  superior= 
"Kulo  saweg  maos  buku  Jawi" 
With  social  relations  so  overtly  stamped  on  the  culture  it  is  not  surprising 
that  clashes  of  values  occur  in  an  Australian  context  which  professes 
equality  and  eagerly  seeks  to  "cut  down  the  tall  poppies".  In  order  for 
communication  to  proceed  across  such  a  cultural  gulf,  some  modification 
is  clearly  required. 

In  Australia,  the  "giggle"  is  generally  associated  with  the  less  mature 
members  of  that  society,  and  particularly  vvith  schoolgirls.  Such  type- 
casting, whether  legitimate  or  not.  is  bound  to  have  adverse  effects  if 
associated  with  adults  who  are  supposed  to  demonstrate  more  mature 
behaviour.  What  is  the  outcome,  then,  when  a  Javanese  continually  con- 
cludes each  utterance  in  an  initial  encounter  with  a  kind  of  nervous  giggle? 
To  the  Indonesian  this  represents  a  certain  apprehension  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  social  relationship  and  signifies  an  attempt  at  deference.  A 
great  social  virtue  in  a  Javanese  female  is  to  be  "demure"  (malu)  so  that  a 
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confident  self-assured  approach  is  most  definitely  inappropriate.  For  a 
successful  professional,  to  exhibit  such  inappropriate  behaviour  in 
Australia  is  bound  to  create  the  wrong  impression. 

Niels  Mulder  wrote  in  his  classic  analysis  of  the  Javanese  character:  (1 3) 
"In  the  Javanese  world  view  individual  autonomy  and  social  self- 
expression,  and  an  active  relationship  to  the  world  of  matter  are 
negatively  valued.  Javanese  thinking  does  not  attribute  positive  meaning 
to  individual  autonomy,  or  to  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  world  of 
things .... 

Among  the  Javanese  themselves,  there  are  standard  means  of  com- 
municating personal  emotions  as  in  the  extreme  circumspection  with 
which  people  approach  their  subject,  in  the  show  of  embarrassment 
itself,  or  in  the  excessive  demonstrations  of  modesty.  These  emotions 
generally  arise  from  the  difficulty  that  an  individual  feels  in  approaching 
another  person  to  whom  he  is  not  intimately  related,  which  include  most 
people  beyond  the  mother  and  other  immediate  kin  ....  Towards 
strangers  and  those  with  higher  status,  a  person  feels  shame,  anxiety, 
fear,  and  insecurity  that  are  demonstrated  by  language,  inaction,  man- 
nerisms such  as  excessive  smiling,  shying  away,  and  giggling.  These  are 
shows  of  'stage-fright'  in  dealing  with  other  persons  . .  . 
One  of  Mulder's  personal  experiences  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent 
to  which  this  Is  basic  to  even  slightly  threatening  confrontations: 

"A  person  with  whom  1  was  fairly  well  acquainted  wanted  to  convey  an 
important  message.  He  entered  my  room,  giggling  and  smiling.  I  invited 
him  to  sit,  and  he  accepted  the  ritual  tea  that  is  served  soon  after  a  guest 
arrives.  He  kept  giggling  and  talking  about  the  weather  and  other  topics 
that  were  obviously  irrelevant  to  his  message.  He  excused  himself  for 
intruding  upon  me,  and  continued  to  talk  about' trivial  things,  yet  his 
excessive  smiling  and  giggling  demonstrated  that  he  had  more  on  his 
mind,  and  that  he  was  under  stress — he  was  obviously  trying  to  over- 
come the  intimidating  barrier  that  separates  man  from  man  in  Java. 
Smiling  and  giggling,  he  finally  came  to  his  point — 'my  father  has 
died' — and  immediately  he  made  his  excuses  and  wanted  to  leave.  He 
had  overcome  the  barrier  and  apologised  for  having  done  so.  He  was 
embarrassed,  and  so  was  I,  because  his  father  had  died.  ' 
A  purely  physical  form  of  deference,  demanded  throughout  Java,  is  the 
"bob",  a  dropping  of  the  right  hand  and  shoulder  whenever  passing  in  front 
of  or  between  people  of  any  status.  Unlike,  for  example,  the  Japanese  bow. 
this  action  may  not  emerge  during  an  initial  meeting  but  will  be  commonly 
observed  in  any  confined  space  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  people  pre- 
sent. Most  gatherings  are  likely  to  produce  many  examples  of  this  dragging 
of  the  right  hand  almost  at  floor  level  when  people  have  no  option  but  to 
pass  before  someone  of  status.  It  is  symbolic  of  a  lowering  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  the  head,  before  a  respected  personage  and  is  an  utterly 
automatic  gesture.  One  finds  oneself  attempting  this  very  gesture  even  while 
squeezing  along  a  row  of  tightly  packed  and  occupied  theatre  seats. 
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Again,  in  a  society  such  as  Australia's  where  equality  is  presumed  and 
appropriate  behaviour  demanded,  such  shows  of  deference  are  calculated 
to  destroy  personal  relationships.  There  one  must  learn  to  tread  a  fine  line 
between  deference  and  arrogance  if  successful  communication  is  to  be 
nurtured.  The  impression  that  "you  wouldn't  say  boo  to  a  goose"  or  that 
your  own  self-image  is  one  of  humility  and  lack  of  confidence  will  most 
likely  result  in  your  abilities  going  unrecognised. 

For  such  reasons,  these  seemingly  trivial  actions  can  represent  a  kind  of 
"fatal  flaw"  in  the  way  in  which  competent  Indonesian  professionals 
present  themselves  in  initial  encounters  in  any  Western  society.  As  teachers 
of  communication  skills,  rather  than  just  "English",  we  must  attempt  to 
develop  strategies  in  our  learners  such  that  they  can  represent  themselves 
in  a  fairer  light,  with  confidence  but  not  arrogance.  There  must  be  a  real 
benefit  to  be  gained  from  learning  an  enhanced  repertoire  of,  for  example, 
appropriate  conversational  openings  and  closings  which  stresses  not  only 
the  words  and  phrases  but  also  the  entire  gamut  of  verbal  and  non-verbal 
features  of  effective  communication. 

To  establish  themselves  as  intelligent  professionals,  the  initial  impres- 
sions arising  from  any  newcomer's  first  encounters  with  university  staff, 
fellow  students,  landlords,  government  representatives  and  the  like  are 
extremely  important.  If  the  aim  in  going  abroad  for  further  education  or 
other  professional  purposes  is  to  be  fulfilled,  then  on  such  meetings  rests 
to  a  large  extent  the  outcome  of  the  entire  exercise. 

If,  among  the  host  of  other  things  to  be  learned,  the  suppression  of 
inappropriate  non-verbal  behaviour  can  add  immeasurably  to  the  success 
of  interaction  across  cultural  barriers,  then  such  behaviour  should  be 
identified,  the  interpersonal  schemata  modified,  and  procedures  developed 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  establishment  of  communicative  capacity. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  is  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  learner  is  "culture-bound",  and 
the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  acknowledge  this  ethnocentrism  and  deal  with 
it  in  a  sensitive  yet  positive  manner. 

Notes 

(1)  Bickiey,  V.  (1986).  p.  13. 

(2)  Brick,  J.  (1 984).  Unpublished  essay,  but  see  also; 
Brick,  J.  &  Louie,  G.  (1984). 

(3)  Owens,  R.  J.  (1986).  p.  103. 

(4)  See  Schallert,  D.  L.  (1 982).  p.  1 9,  who  notes: 

"Recent  developments  in  artificial  intelligence  are  in  fact  so  com- 
patible to  schema  theoretic  notions  that  it  seems  a  misrepresentation 
to  classify  them  as  antecedents.  They  are  more  properly  seen  as 
realisations,  coming  from  a  different  methodological  tradition,  of  the 
same  general  theory  of  knowledge." 

(5)  See  Schallert,  p.  1 4ff  for  a  summary  of  the  evidence. 

(6)  Widdowson,  H.  G.  (1983). 
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(7)  Cited  in  Widdowson,  p.  65. 

(8)  Widdowson,  p.  40. 

(9)  Cited  in  Widdowson,  p.  54. 

(10)  Carre!!,  P.  L  (1984).  p.  11. 

(1 1 )  Gumperz,  J.  (1 982).  p.  1 53. 

(12)  Gumperz,  p.  155. 

(13)  Mulder,  N.  (1983).  p.  65f. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TEACHING:  THE  NUCLEUS  OF  A 
REFRESHER  PROGRAMME 

THERESE  LEUNG 


Introduction 

In  this  article  I  describe,  what  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  (ILE) 
has  been  doing  in  the  past  3  years^'^  in  helping  to  reorientate  language 
teachers  towards  a  more  learner-centred  and  communicative  approach  to 
language  teaching.  The  focus  will  be  on  that  component  of  the  refresher 
programme  called  "experimental  teaching"  which  has  been  observed  to  be 
a  crucial  activity  in  helping  course  participants  to  transfer  principles  and 
skills  to  classroom  practice. 

Background 

The  ILE  was  established  in  1982  as  part  of  a  "Language  Package" — a 
project  launched  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government  to  improve  the  standards 
of  Chinese  and  English  in  Hong  Kong  schools.  Since  September  1982.  two 
four-month  full-time  refresher  courses  have  been  held  each  year  for 
in-service  teachers  of  Chinese  and  English.  Since  these  are  full-time 
courses,  course  participants  are  totally  released  from  their  normal  school 
duties.  The  Hong  Kong  Government  pays  for  a  full-time  substitute  teacher 
to  take  over  their  duties  in  their  respective  schools. 

There  are  two  departments  in  the  ILE:  the  Chinese  Department  and  the 
English  Department.  The  English  Department  offers  two  courses,  one  for 
primary  school  teachers  of  English  and  the  other  for  prevocational  school 
teachers^^\  I  refer  now  to  the  refresher  courses  for  primary  school  teachers 
of  English. 

In  planning  a  refresher  course  for  this  group  of  teachers  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  professionals  who  have  between  five  and 
thirty-five  years  of  language  teaching  experience.  Our  main  concern  is  not 
so  much  to  introduce  these  teachers  to  newer  strategies  and  techniques  in 
language  teaching  but  to  make  sure  that  they  can  and  will  transfer  these 
concepts  and  skills  to  classroom  use.  It  is  apparent  that  the  latter  requires  a 
reorientation  in  the  teachers'  attitudes  towards  their  own  ways  of  teaching 
and  towards  the  so-called  newer  teaching  approaches  and  techniques. 
The  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  this  attitudinal  change,  we  believe, 
is  to  let  the  teachers  try  things  out  for  themselves  in  a  real  classroom.  We 
do  not  feel  we  can  call  this  "practice  teaching",  as  all  our  course  partici- 
pants are  experienced  teachers.  Instead,  we  call  It  "experimental  teaching" 
as  it  provides  them  with  an  experimental  setting  for  testing  the  concepts 
and  skills  they  have  learned  in  the  refresher  course. 

(1 )  I.e.  from  1982  to  1  986. 

(2)  The  English  Department  now  offers  courses  for  all  teachers  of  Englisfi  m  Hong  Kong 
Government  and  aided  secondary  schools. 
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The  ILE  Refresher  Programme  for  Primary  School  Teachers  of 
English 

The  curriculum  for  the  refresher  courses  for  primary  school  teachers 
of  English  is  divided  into  three  divisions:  (1)  applied  language  theory; 
(2)  language  proficiency  and  (3)  methodology — each  complementing  the 
other  two  divisions.  In  the  methodology  division,  every  course  unit  leads  to 
an  experimental  lesson  in  which  what  has  been  discussed  in  that  part- 
icular course  unit  may  be  tried  out  in  a  real  classroom  situation  and  be 
evaluated. 

A  course  unit  begins  with  3  to  5  information  exchange  sessions  on  the 
theories  and  techniques  of  the  teaching  of  a  particular  skill.  This  is 
followed  by  3  to  5  workshops  in  which  the  participants  plan  a  lesson 
together  in  small  groups.  The  lesson  is  then  taught  by  one  member  of  the 
group  in  an  affiliated  school  and  observed  by  the  rest  of  the  group.  An 
evaluation  session  is  conducted  right  after  the  lesson  to  provide  immediate 
feedback  to  the  teacher  of  the  lesson,  the  group  members  who  planned  the 
lesson,  and  the  course  tutors  who  led  the  input  sessions  and  supervised 
the  workshops  and  the  lesson. 


INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE 


WORKSHOP 

EXPERIMENTAL  TEACHING  |  ^ 

EVALUATION 

Objectives  of  Experimental  Teaching  in  a  Refresher  Programme 

The  main  objectives  of  experimental  teaching  in  an  ILE  refresher  course  are 

(1)  to  try  out  new  teaching  approaches  and  techniques  in  the  class- 
room; 

(2)  to  try  out  new  teaching  resources  in  the  classroom; 

(3)  to  find  out  why  lesson  objectives  are  achieved  or  not  achieved; 

(4)  to  find  out  how  children  learn  language  and  what  they  can  do  with 
language  in  the  English  lesson; 

(5)  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  course; 

(6)  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  course  participants. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  modify  the  attitude  and  teaching  behaviour  of  the 
participants  so  that  they  will  become  more  effective  language  teachers. 


Planning  and  Preparing  for  an  Experimental  Lesson 

The  first  workshop  of  an  ILE  course  unit  is  normally  devoted  to  the  stating 
of  lesson  objectives.  The  participants  have  to  learn  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
statements  of  objectives  such  as  to  teach  the  present  perfect  tense  'or  to 
teach  the  pattern  'The  (book)  is  on/under  the  (chair).'"  but  to  go  on  and 
state  what  they  expect  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  do  with  the  present  perfect 
tense  or  witn  the  pattern  'The  (book)  is  on/under  the  (chair)." 
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This  does  not  mean  that  we  think  the  specification  of  linguistic  content 
is  unimportant.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  linguistic  content  to  be  taught  has 
to  be  clearly  spelt  out  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  plan.  However,  we  want 
our  participants  to  start  with  language  function  and  focus  on  language 
function  as  the  lesson  objective  so  that  they  can  answer  the  question: 
"What  do  I  expect  my  pupils  to  be  able  to  do  using  English  by  the  end  of 
the  lesson?" 

Once  an  experimental  teaching  workshop  group  has  decided  on  an 
objective,  the  members  will  start  planning  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve 
this  objective.  These  steps  will  include  presentation  of  materials  by  the 
teacher,  any  drills  if  necessary,  various  learning  activities  for  the  pupils, 
checkback  and  evaluation  procedures,  it  is  very  important  that  these  steps 
should  be  carefully  planned  so  that  if  the  objective  is  achieved  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  it  is  achieved;  and  if  it  is  not  achieved  it  is  equally  easy  to  retrace 
the  steps  and  find  out  why  and  where  things  have  gone  wrong.  For 
example,  if  the  lesson  objective  is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  take  down  a 
telephone  message,  but  none  or  very  few  pupils  can  perform  the  task  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  we  can  run  through  the  procedure  and  see  if  a  crucial 
step,  such  as  teaching  them  to  listen  carefully  to  specific  information  and 
take  notes  of  relevant  points  only,  is  missing  somewhere. 

After  a  group  of  participants  have  produced  a  plan  together,  they  will 
feel  the  need  to  produce  resources  for  the  lesson.  At  this  stage  we  normally 
observe  a  division  of  labour.  Those  who  can  draw  well  will  help  to  pro- 
duce pictures  and  charts.  Those  who  can  speak  English  better  than  the 
others  will  be  asked  to  help  with  making  tape-recorded  materials.  Others 
will  help  to  produce  such  teaching  materials  as  worksheets  v.d  texts. 

Up  to  this  stage,  they  do  not  know  who  will  be  asked  to  teach  the 
lesson.  This  is  done  deliberately  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  group  will 
work  on  the  planning  of  the  lesson  and  preparing  for  the  experimental 
teaching,  if  they  know  right  from  the  start  who  is  going  to  be  the  teacher  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  get  even  contribution  from  every  member  of  the 
group. 

Group  contribution  is  v^ry  important  at  the  planning  stage.  When  a 
teacher  plans  a  lesson  alone  he  can  only  rely  on  his  own  experience  and  is 
limited  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the  art.  But  when  he  plans  a  lesson  with 
3  to  5  other  experienced  teachers  he  will  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  ideas 
contributed  by  the  group. 

We  normally  let  the  group  know  who  is  going  to  teach  the  lesson  the 
day  before  the  experimental  teaching.  Once  the  announcement  has  been 
made,  those  who  are  going  to  teach  may  rehearse  the  lesson  with  oth^^>' 
members  of  their  respective  groups  who  act  as  pupils.  Sometimes  several 
members  of  the  same  group  will  take  turns  to  microteach  part  of  the  lesson 
so  as  to  pre-test  different  teaching  approaches  and  different  teaching 
techniques. 
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The  Experimental  Lesson 

We  assign  one  day  a  week  for  experimental  teaching  which  is  done  in  two 
affiliated  schools.  Each  course  participant  has  two  to  three  chances  to 
teach  an  experimental  lesson  during  the  course.  It  is  essential  that  each 
participant  has  more  than  one  chance  to  teach  an  experimental  lesson 
because  they  can  compare  the  two  or  three  lessons  they  have  tried  out  and 
assess  their  own  progress.  They  can  also  observe  progress  made  by  other 
members  of  the  group.  This  acts  a  confidence-builder  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  observers. 

The  aim  of  the  experimental  lesson  is  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of 
teaching  in  an  actual  classroom.  Some  participants  may  feel  that  the 
setting  is  not  realistic  enough  because  they  '^an  only  teach  the  same  class 
two  to  five  times  at  the  most  and  do  not  really  know  the  children  well. 
Howeve:,  this  is  the  best  arrangement  we  can  come  up  with  so  far:  (a)  the 
children  in  the  affiliated  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Primary  One 
class  in  the  autumn  term,  are  familiar  with  our  approaches;  (b)  it  is 
definitely  better  than  microteaching  since  the  teacher  can  teach  the  entire 
lesson  in  a  real  classroom. 

Observation  of  an  Experimental  Lesson 

Each  experimental  lesson  is  observed  by  members  of  the  same  group  plus 
one  or  two  other  groups  with  at  least  one  course  tutor — the  course  tutor 
who  has  been  supervising  their  workshops.  Occasionally  the  lesson  is  also 
observed  by  teachers  of  the  affiliated  school.  This  is  a  very  important 
component  of  the  experimental  teaching  exercise.  For  those  who  have 
helped  to  plan  the  lesson,  observation  provides  them  with  the  best 
opportunity  to  see  how  things  really  work  out  in  a  lesson.  This  will  not 
only  make  them  more  aware  of  what  is  involved  in  the  process  of  teaching 
but  also  train  them  to  be  more  self-critical. 

However,  people  have  to  be  trained  before  they  can  become  more 
efficient  observers.  People  who  are  not  trained  how  to  observe  tend  to  see 
only  what  they  want  to  see  or  what  is  spectacular.  To  help  our  course 
participants  to  become  more  efficient  observers  we  have  tried  various 
modes  of  observation. 

At  the  early  stages,  global  observation  is  encouraged.  The  observers  are 
required  to  observe  the  lesson  as  a  whole  and  see  whether  the  objective  is 
achieved  in  the  end.  After  a  few  weeks,  when  both  the  observers  and  the 
teachers  have  developed  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  experimental 
exercise,  they  are  introduced  to  focussed  observation. 

In  focussed  observation,  the  observer  concentrates  on  one  aspect  of  the 
lesson  only.  He  may  focus  on  the  type  of  questions  the  teacher  uses  to 
elicit  answers  from  the  pupils  and  find  out  which  type  of  questions  can 
produce  the  best  results.  By  analysing  the  linguistic  and  subject  contents 
of  this  type  of  questions  he  may  be  able  to  find  out  why  certain  questions 
can  produce  better  results  than  other  questions. 
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Some  other  focal  points  for  observation  we  have  tried  out  are: 

— the  language  the  teacher  uses  for  giving  instructions 

— pupils'  reaction  to  teacher's  expressions  of  approval/disapproval 

— interaction  involving  the  use  of  English  among  the  pupils 

— techniques  usv^d  in  correcting  spoken/written  errors 

— checkback  techr.iques  used  by  the  teacher 

— teacher's  reaction  to  pupils'  responses 

— teacher's  awareness  of  pupils'  needs  and  treatment  provided 

— steps  taken  to  achieve  the  lesson  objective 

At  a  later  stage,  a  focussed  observation  technique  which  all  course  par- 
ticipants find  especially  useful  is  to  concentrate  on  what  the  pupils  can 
perform  in  English  and  what  English  they  have  actually  learned  at  the  end 
of  each  step  in  the  process  of  the  lesson.  This  focussed  observation 
technique  forces  the  observer  to  bring  to  his  conscious  level  the  pre- 
requisite skills  and  sub-skills  for  the  mastery  of  the  target  skill.  It  helps  the 
observer  to  identify  the  causes  for  failure  much  more  quickly.  It  also  helps 
the  teacher  to  be  much  more  careful  with  the  planning  of  a  lesson  because 
it  makes  him  aware  of  the  importance  of  providing  the  pupils  with  a  series 
of  learning  experiences  which  are  closely  related  and  directly  leads  to  the 
final  goal  of  the  lesson. 

Once  the  course  participants  have  mastered  a  set  of  focussed  observa- 
tion techniques,  we  can  observe  a  tremendous  improvement  in  their  lesson 
planning  and  in  the  way  lessons  are  conducted. 

Evaluation 

At  the  end  of  the  experimental  teaching  day,  members  of  the  same  work- 
shop group  sit  together  and  analyse  in  detail  each  of  the  experimental 
lessons  conducted  and  observed  by  members  of  the  group.  The  teacher 
will  begin  the  evaluation  session  with  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the 
lesson.  The  focus  is  on  how  much  English  the  children  have  learned  and 
what  they  can  do  in  English  rather  than  how  well  the  teacher  has  per- 
formed. 

The  observers  will  come  in  next  and  analyse  the  lesson  from  ^n  out- 
sider's point  of  view.  If  they  have  used  different  focal  points,  each  of  them 
will  analyse  the  lesson  from  a  different  perspective.  If,  however,  they  have 
been  following  the  same  focal  points,  the  evaluation  may  take  the  form  of 
an  open  discussion. 

The  course  tutor  tries  to  stand  aside  as  far  as  possible  during  an  evalua- 
tion session  and  avoids  passing  judgement  at  all  costs.  This  encourages 
the  observers  and  teachers'  to  express  their  opinions  more  freely  and  gives 
them  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 

To  divert  attention  from  the  person  to  the  lesson,  the  evaluation  dis- 
cussion is  focussed  not  so  much  on  the  teacher's  qualities  as  on  the 
process  of  the  lesson  and  the  achievement  of  the  pupils.  The  ultimate  aim 
is  to  try  and  work  out  a  revised  lesson  plan  which  incorporates  more 
effective  teaching  strategies  and  techniques  suggested  by  the  group. 
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Conclusion 

In  the  ILE  End-of-Course  Questionnaire  administered  at  the  end  of  every 
refresher  course,  the  majority  of  course  participants  state  that  they  have 
found  experimental  teaching  very  useful.  Through  experimental  teaching 
they  can  really  transfer  the  concepts  and  skills  they  have  learned  to 
application  and  practice  in  the  classroom  and  observe  for  themselves  their 
own  progress  during  the  refresher  course.  To  the  course  tutors  experi- 
mental teaching  provides  a  monitoring  device  in  that  if  something  does  not 
work  in  an  experimental  lesson  because  of  a  weakness  in  the  refresher 
programme  itself,  remediation  measures  can  be  taken  in  the  following 
course  unit. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  difficulties  which  accompany  experimental 
teaching  in  our  setting.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  experimenting  with  this 
idea  and  are  constantly  making  changes  to  the  organisation  and  administra- 
tion of  this  very  useful  refresher  training  activity. 
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Introduction 

1.  Many  teachers  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  do  not  know,  or  only 
have  a  slight  knowledge  of,  the  first  language  of  their  students.  This  is 
particularly  applicable  in  Hong  Kong,  where  relatively  few  non-Chinese 
teachers  speak  Cantonese  with  any  fluency.  During  the  course  of  their 
work,  they  observe  a  number  of  errors  occurring  again  and  again,  for  which 
their  language  competence  does  not  permit  them  to  find  the  reason.  It  is 
our  observation  that  many  of  these  errors  can  be  related  directly  to  the 
influence  of  Cantonese. 

2.  This  study  is  primarily  a  piece  of  descriptive  linguistics,  and  is  not 
based  on  any  particular  theory  of  language  acquisition.  We  have,  however, 
worked  on  the  assumption  that  first-language  interference  is  one  major 
cause  of  student  error.  We  find  this  to  be  self-evident  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, though  individual  errors  are  often  far  more  complex  in  origin. 

3.  English  is  an  Indo-European  language,  while  Cantonese  belongs  to 
the  Sino-Tibetan  group.  The  structure  and  patterns  of  the  language  and  its 
culture  are  consequently  further  away  from  English  than  those  of,  for 
example,  French  or  German.  As  a  result  many  first  language-induced  errors 
are  more  marked  in  the  case  of  Cantonese  than  in  the  case  of  a  European 
first  language.  In  this  paper  we  have  tried  to  restrict  ourselves  to  such 
errors  as  are  least  likely  to  cause  disagreement  among  readers.  However, 
error  Interpretation  is  a  complex  subject,  and  choosing  the  most  important 
out  of  a  range  of  reasons  for  a  single  error  is  a  subjective  exercise;  there 
may  therefore  be  disagreement  on  points  of  detail.  This  does  not  reflect  the 
incorrectness  of  our  approach,  but  the  complexity  and  subjectivity  of  any 
interpretation. 

4.  We  have  deliberately  restricted  this  project  to  first-language  inter- 
ference, and  have  tried  to  eliminate  errors  from  other  sources,  of  which  the 
commonest  are  probably  errors  caused  by  muddles  In  the  target  language, 
and  muddles  caused  by  teachers  (many  of  these  are  'second-generation 
first-language  interference',  as  they  are  induced  by  an  inadequate  grasp  of 
the  target  language  by  teachers  whose  own  first  language  is  Cantonese). 

5.  We  have  also  restricted  the  paper  to  morphology,  syntax,  and  lexical 
items,  and  have  only  included  phonological  items  where  they  have  an 
influence  on  morphs. 


6.  A  number  of  structures  and  usages  in  any  language  fall  within  a  grey 
area  in  which  not  even  native  speakers  will  necessarily  agree  on  whether  a 
mistake  has  been  made.  In  particular,  every  variety  of  the  language  offers 
its  own  peculiarities  which  may  be  considered  errors  by  those  to  whom 
another  variety  of  the  language  is  native  (e.g.  an  Englishman  may  consider 
some  American  usages  wrong). 

7.  We  wish  to  emphasise  strongly  that  there  is  no  place  for  theory  until  ^ 
large  body  of  observed  data  exists  on  the  basis  of  which  a  theory  may  be 
formulated.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  present  and  organise  some  of  the 
data. 

Method  of  study 

8.  Material  for  analysis  was  collected  as  far  as  possible  from  original 
material,  written  work  by  students,  videotapes  of  assessment  interviews 
with  students  of  various  levels  of  competence,  a  questionnaire  filled  in  by 
teachers  at  the  British  Council,  and  our  own  knowledge  of  student  error 
based  on  many  years  of  teaching  and  interest  in  the  subject.  Our  only 
published  source  was  the  following: 

Chen,  E.  P.  1970.  Common  Errors  in  Written  English  made  by  Chinese- 
speaking  Learners.  English  Bulletin,  Education  Dept,  Hong  Kong  1960-70. 

9.  From  the  data  thus  collected,  we  selected  those  items  which  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  result  of  first  language  interference.  These  are  presented 
below. 

Organisation  of  material 

10.  The  material  has  been  organised  as  follows; 

A.  Morphology  (i.e.  word  level)(paragraph  1 1 ) 

B.  Syntax:  word  level:  noun  phrase:  articles  +  demonstratives  (12) 

relative  structures  (13) 
adjective  modifiers  (14) 
adjective/adjectival  abstracts  (15) 
word  order  (^6) 
verb  phrase-  contrastive  systems  (17) 
word  order  (18) 
sentence  level:  word  order  (19) 
discourse  level:  subordinating  conjunctions  (20) 
indirect  speech  (21 ) 
question  tags  (22) 
responsives  (23) 
connectives  in  written  style  (24) 

C.  Lexis:  single  words  (25) 

combinations  of  two  or  more  words  (26) 

D.  Unclassified  (27) 
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11.  Morphology 

Apart  from  certain  living  suffixes  used  in  word  formation  (-NESS,  -LY), 
English  has  the  following  living  morphs: 
-ER/a/  forms  the  comparative  of  monosyllabic  and  some  other 

adjectives 

-EST/ist/  forms  the  superlative  of  monosyllabic  and  some  other 

adjectives 

-ED/d/id/t/       forms  the  simple  past  and  past  (passive)  participle  of 

regular  verbs 
-S,-ES/z/iz/s/    forms  the  regular  plural  of  nouns 

forms  the  third  person  singular  of  the  simple  present  of 

verbs 

-'s/z/iz/s/         forms  the  possessive  of  singular  nouns 
-ING/iy  /  forms  the  gerund  of  verbs 

Cantonese  speakers  show  no  trace  of  first  language  interference  in 
acquiring  the  suffixes  -ER,  -EST,  -ING.  The  errors  of  usage  and  appro- 
priacy  which  occur  do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  Cantonese.  Suffixes 
-ED  and  -S,  -ES,  -'S,  however,  are  dropped  even  by  quite  advanced 
learners,  and  this  does  seem  to  have  a  first  language  cause.  The  cause  does 
not  appear  to  be  conceptual,  because 

(1)  It  is  not  true,  as  often  alleged,  that  Cantonese  has  no  concept  of 
plurality.  Regular  plural  forms  occur  in  personal  pronouns  which  add 
the  plural  morph  -deih 

ngoh    1  ^Ic       ngohdeih    We  ^icPitk 
In  the  noun  group  a  contrastive  system  exists,  where  the  classifier  di 
expresses  plurality 

n'i  bun  syCi   this  book  "/iM^,'}*      nJ di  syu    these  books  "M^ft-J,^;" 

(2)  Students  appear  not  to  confuse  the  third  person  singular  with  the 
other  persons  where  these  are  clearly  marked,  e.g.  HE  IS:  THEY  ARE; 
the  confusion  occurs  in  the  verb  forms  (not  pluralised  in  Cantonese), 
not  the  pronouns. 

(3)  Students  have  no  conceptual  problems  with  the  morphological 
contrast  GO:  WENT. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  problem  lies  on  the  phonological  level,  and 
is  principally  caused,  by  the  absence  of  final  consonant  clusters  in 
Cantonese,  which  consequently  a  Cantonese  native  speaker  finds  difficulty 
in  enunciating  in  English  (cf.  the  difficulty  experienced  by  an  English 
native  speaker  in  enunciating  initial  ng  in  Cantonese).  In  detail  this 
problem  can  be  shown  as  follows: 

(1)  Cantonese  has  no  syllable-final  /s/  or  /z/,  let  alone  any  clusters 
consisting  of  consonant  +  /s/  or  /z/.  A  very  high  proportion  of  English 
plurals  (WORD-f-S(ES))  involve  such  a  cluster: 

SHIPS       LOADS       EATS  THINGS 

(2)  Cantonese  does  have  a  syllable-final  /t/  (unexploded,  however)  but 
no/d/  and  no  clusters  consisting  of  consonant  ^ /t/  or  /d/.  Such 
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groups  form  a  high  proportion  of  past  tense/participle  verb  forms  in 
English: 

SHIPPED       LOANED      WASHED  RAISED 

1 2.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  noun  phrase:  articles  and  demonstratives 

The  contrastive  systems  of  English  and  Cantonese  differ  at  many  points; 
errors  occur  at  these  points  of  difference. 
Cantonese  has  the  following  contrastive  system: 

(1)  0  +  NOUN  Unmarked  form 
haih  gau  It's  a  dog.  They're  dogs 
sihk  gau                to  eat  dog  l!t  ^ 
gau  mouh  yihk        Dogs  don't  have  wings  J^J^H^U?- 

(2)  CLASSIFIER  +  NOUN  Singularised  form 
haih iek  gau  It's  a  dog  [NOT  \\no) 

It's  the  dog  (the  one  we  know) 

(3)  NUMERAL  +  CLASSIFIER  +  NOUN  Numeral  form 
yat  jek  gau  one  dog 
sahp  jek  gau  ten  dogs  ^^IJ 
daih  saam  jek  gau    the  third  dog  ^15  \  %  f") 

(4)  DEMONSTRATIVE  +  CLASSIFIER  Singular  noun  with  demonstrative 
nl jek  gau  this  dog  %^}L  ^] 

go  jek  gau  that  dog  (the  dog  we  are  talking  about)  ^^}L  fnj 

(5)  POSSESSOR^  CLASSIFIER+NOUN  Singular  noun  with  possessor 
ngo  jek  gau  my  dog  ^ici^lL-  f^j 

(6)  (y/+NOUNPluralisedform 
di  gau  hai  bJndouh  Where  are  the  dogs?  (known)  uift?fijtH^}S)5: 
di  gau  mouh  yihk     dogs  don't  have  wings     ?^'J  W^- 

(7)  DEMONSTRATlVE  +  cy/+NOUN  Plural  noun  with  demonstrative 
nidi  gau  these  dogs  ^^^J 
godi  gau  those  dogs  ofH^M 

(the  dogs  we  are  talking  about) 

(8)  POSSESSOR  +  (y/>NOUN  Plural  noun  with  possessor 
neih  di  gau  your  dogs  i^i^tift^Jj^J 

This  system  does  not  correspond  with  English  at  points  1,  2.  and  6,  and  is 
a  source  of  numerous  errors,  such  as 

(a)  No  article  where  English  requires  one  (Cantonese  form  1  above) 
My  work  is  in  office  (-IN  AN  OFFICE)       S  84 
1  go  market  (=T0  THE  MARKET)       s  84 

It  was  intelligent  cat  (-AN  INTELLIGENT  CAT)       W  84  (Form  V) 
A  story  about  Roman  Empire      W  84  (Form  Vll) 

[b]  THE  where  English  does  not  require  it 
I  get  up  early  and  go  to  the  bed  early       Chen  70 
It's  in  the  Central       S  84  (Form  1  above) 
The  shoes  are  expensive       S  84  (Form  6  above) 
Since  they  are  not  being  the  members  of  this  hostel      W  84  (Form 
Vll) 
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(c)  THE  for  A  (Cantonese  form  2  above) 

1  have  the  dog      W  84 
{d)  ONE  for  A  (since  Cantonese  yatjekgau    tl^l^'J  is  ONE/A  DOG) 

Suddenly  one  cat  jumped  into  my  garden      W  84  (Form  V) 
(e)  THOSE  where  English  requires  0  (or  sometimes  THE)  (Cantonese 

form  7  above) 

13.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  noun  phrase:  relative  structures 

There  are  three  relative  structures  in  Cantonese. 

(1)  The  first,  referring  to  an  indefinite  noun,  consists  of  simple  juxta- 
position. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  English  of  Cantonese  speakers 
e.g.  Hong  Kong  is  a  small  island  has  a  large  population      Chen  70 
(=a  small  island  which  has  a  large  population, 
a  small  island  with  a  large  population) 
reflecting  Cantonese  'WiB\Mf^h^iU k^'^KW 

Heuhggohg  haih  yatgo  sal  hoidou  yauh  hou  daaih  ge  yahn  hau 
HONGKONG  IS  ONE+cl  SMALL  ISLAND  HAVE  VERY  BIG 
POPULATION 

1  saw  a  big  car  only  carried  one  person       Chen  70 
(a  big  car  carrying  only  one  person,  a  big  car  which  was  carrying 
only  one  person) 
reflecting  Cantonese  ftll^i'J  ■ -iiJJ  A:  fiaU^iQ^fr  iAl  K 
Ngoh  taidou  yatga  daaih  che  fi  batgwo  yauh  yatgo  yahn 
1  SAW  ONE+cl  BIG  CAR  ONLY  HAVE  ONE  +  cl  PERSON 
Similarly: — There  was  a  fire  broke  out       Chen  70 

They  have  some  people  barbecue  over  there      VT  84 
(=there  are  some  people  who  have  barbecues  over  there) 

(2)  The  second,  interchangeable  with  the  first  but  not  identical  in  code,  is 
formed  by  placing  the  relative  structure  in  front  of  the  noun,  with  the 
adjectival  suffix  -ge.  Thus  the  above  sentence  could  also  occur  as: 

Heunggong  haih  yatgo  hou  daaihge  yahnhau  ge  sai  hoidou 
HONGKONG  IS  ONE  +  cl  HAVE  VERY  BIG  POPULATION  ^adj 
SMALL  ISLAND 
A  rare  reflex  of  this  structure  is  found  in: — 
the  unknown  named  man  (=the  man  whose  name  was  unknown) 
W84  (Form  Vll) 

(3)  The  third,  referring  to  a  definite  noun,  is  formed  by  placing  the  relative 
structure  in  front  of  the  noun  cluster  immediately  preceded  by  go- 
'that'  and  the  relevant  classifier. 

e.g.  Ngoh  tauhsin  maai  gobuh  syu  'the  book  I've  just  bought' 

I  JUST  BUY  THAT  +  cl  BOOK 
This  structure  is  reflected  in  the  English  of  Cantonese  speakers  as  in 
the  following  example: 
better  than  those  buses  to  Shek  0      VT  84 


(  =  better  than  the  buses  to  Shek  0,  better  than  the  buses  that  go  to 
Shek  0)  (cf.  also  1 2e  above) 
which  reflects  Hougwo  (heui)  Sehk  O  godi  bast 
GOOD  THAN  (GO)  SHEK  0  THOSE  BUSES  Jfii ( 4 )>ri?l«flWE  i: 

14.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  noun  phrase:  adjective  modifiers 

Cantonese  has  two  adjective  modifiers  hou  4f  and  gei  ^  which  between 
them  combine  the  functions  of  VERY  and  QUITE  in  English.  The  dis- 
tribution, however,  is  not  the  same  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  English  of 
Cantonese  speakers. 

hou  H  in  affirmative  sentences  corresponds  to  English  VERY  and  is  no 

problem. 

gei  m  in  affirmative  sentences  corresponds  approximately  to  English 
QUITE  (though  it  is  more  positive)  and  causes  little  trouble. 
In  negative  sentences,  both  get  and  hou  correspond  to  English  VERY,  but 
get  is  far  more  usual.  Students  learn  QUITE  as  the  equivalent  of  gei  (true 
only  in  affirmative  sentences);  they  then  carry  this  over  to  negative 
sentences,  giving  rise  to 

Business  is  not  quite  well      S  84 
(  =  business  is  not  very  good) 
reflecting  saangyi  mhaih  gei  hou  BUSINESS  IS  NOT  s^e/ GOOD 

It's  not  quite  easy  to  sell  the  product  (  =  it  isn't  very  easy  .  . .  .) 
reflecting  Mhaih  gei  yuhngyi  maai  chaanban  ^\%%'U^h  ti^.m 
IS  NOT  gei  EASY  SELL  PRODUCT 

15.  Syntax:  phrase  level;  noun  phrase:  adjective/adjectival 
abstracts 

Cantonese  has  a  very  large  category  of  words  which  can  function  both  as 
adjectives  and  as  the  corresponding  abstract  noun. 
Thus /ihyauh  U  it)  is  both  FREE  and  FREEDOM/LIBERTY 
English  separates  the  two  categories,  often  forming  an  abstract  noun 
from  the  adjective  (RED:  REDNESS). 

Cantonese  speakers  frequently  confuse  the  two  categories,  erring 
particularly  in  using  the  abstract  noun  for  the  adjective  as  in  the  following: 
1  have  freedom  times  ( =  1  have  free  time)       S  84 
I  want  to  be  more  confidence  to  deal  with  foreigners  (=confident)      S  84 
His  schoolmates  are  also  very  friendship  to  him  (  =  friendly)       S  84 
She  is  such  a  pity  girl  (^pitiable)      W84  (Form  V) 
What  a  really  disappointment  life  (=disappointing)       W  84  (Form  VII) 
Adjective  for  noun  is  much  rarer,  but 
The  fairy  accused  Puck  for  doing  mischievous  (^mischief)       W  85 
(post-sec) 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  noun  for  adjective  error  should  be  much  com- 
moner than  adjective  for  noun,  unless  this  is  caused  by  the  citation,  in 
Chinese- English  dictionaries,  of  English  nouns  before  English  adjectives. 
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16.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  noun  phrase:  word  order 

(1)  A  SUCH  for  SUCH  A 

He  is  a  such  good  man  {=such  a  good  man)      W  84 
reflects  Cantonese 
haih  yatgo  gam  houge  yahn      -flil^ttH  W  A 
IS  ONE  SO  GOOD  MAN 

(2)  AS  ... .  noun  AS  -POSSIBLE  replaced  by  noun  AS  ....  AS  POSSIBLE 

We  must  build  flyovers  as  many  as  possible  {  =  as  many  flyovers  as 
possible)      W  84 
reflects  Cantonese 
Ngdhdeih  yiu  hei  tihkiuh,  yuht  do  yuht  hou  -fl^DftS-^i  A:fif5  ^  m^mi 
WE  MUST  BUILD  FLYOVER(S),  THE-MORE  MANY  THE-MORE 
GOOD 

(3)  adj,  ENOUGH  replaced  by  ENOUGH  adj. 

The  streets  are  not  enough  wide  (for  cars)       Chen  70 
reflects  Cantonese 

digaaimgau  fut  JHEp\  STREET  NOT  ENOUGH  WIDE  mm\Um 

17.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  verb  phrase:  contrastive  systems  out  of 
synchronisation 

The  Cantonese  verbal  system  is  formally  much  simpler  than  the  English 
system,  but  presents  a  different  range  of  contrasts,  some  of  which  cannot 
be  directly  equated  with  English  usage.  In  the  English  system,  time  is 
perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor;  in  the  Cantonese  system,  it  is 
"state  of  the  action". 

Thus  the  compound  verbs  fangaau         sleep  and  sihkfaan  ftfw  eat 
(rice)  present  the  following  contrasts: 

(1)  UNMARKED  FORM  fan  gaau  M'fi  sleeps  (or  slept,  will  sleep,  will  be 
sleeping,  was  sleeping  etc) 

(2)  -JO  FORM  fan  jd  gaau  ^^v.^  has  fallen  asleep,  had  fallen  asleep,  fell 
asleep  (but  at  the  moment  in  question  is/was  still  sleeping) 

(3)  -GWO  FORM  fan  gwo  gaau  HSIi^-fii  has  slept,  had  slept  (but  at  the 
moment  in  question  is/was  no  longer  asleep) 

(4)  CONTEMPORANEOUS  fan  gan  gaau  is,  was,  will  be  sleeping 
(at  the  same  time  as  another  action,  or  in  reference  to  a  given  point  of 
time) 

(5)  END  OF  ACTION  sihk  yuhn  faahn  ft';utfi  has/had  fmished  eating 
(rice) 

(6)  TOTAL  ACTION  sihk  saai  faahn  tt^Ml  has/had  eaten  all  the  rice 

The  paucity  of  contrasts  in  the  Cantonese  system  ensures  that  there  is 
little  direct  interference  from  it  on  the  English  of  Cantonese  speakers.  The 
difficulty  faced  by  Cantonese  speakers  in  handling  the  English  verb  system 
is  largely  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  latter. 

The  most  one  can  see  is  an  identification  of  certain  English  verbal 
morphs  with  certain  Cantonese  forms  (probably  a  largely  teacher-induced 
error),  e.g.  -ED  is  equated  to  the  -jo  form,  while  the  English  simple  present 
is  equated  to  the  Cantonese  unmarked  form. 

When  we  arrived,  it  is  raining      W  84 
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The  underlying  Cantonese  sentence  is 

ngohdeih  doujo  gojahnsth  lohkyuh  ^^%§\\^MW^^1^Wl 

WE  ARRIVE+J6  THAT  TIME,  FALL  RAIN 
-ING  is  equated  to  the  contemporaneous  form,  which  then  causes 
difficulty  for  students  to  accept  that  the  -ING  form  can  also  be  a  verbal 
noun  (SMOKING  IS  BAD  FOR  YOU). 

Some  speakers  try  to  express  the  Cantonese  total  action  form  in  -saai 
(for  which  English  uses  a  phrasal  construction  in  some  cases)  by  means  of 
FINISHED 

Finished  (selling)       S  84 

Supply  finished      W  84 

The  underlying  Cantonese  is  maaihsaai  SELL+saa/  i.e.  sold  out  vVlW 
Cf.  also      Sorry,  tickets  are  finished      S  84 

1 8.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  verb  phrase:  contrastive  sys*'>ms 

Cantonese  speakers  learn  that  the  English  auxiliary  WILL  corresponds  in 
certain  cases  to  the  Cantonese  wuih 

Thus  keu/h  tmgyaht  wuih  m  wuih  laih?  fl'i'ii^f  I  f^nfif^^  ? 

HE  TOMORROW  wuih  NOT  wuih  COME 

is  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  English  Will  he  come  tomorrow? 

What  the  Cantonese  in  fact  means  is  Is  he  likely  to  come  tomorrow? 

However,  once  the  identification  *WILL-wuih  has  been  made,  it  may 
then  be  used  for  cases  where  WILL  is  totally  inappropriate  in  English,  as 
the  following  extract  from  an  interview  demonstrates: 

A.  I  live  with  my  mother  

B.  What  do  you  do  at  home? 

A.    I  help  my  mother  I  will  make  some  dresses  

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  context  that  the  interviewee  means  that  she  IS 
LIKELY  to  make  a  dress  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  idea  of  futurity 
involved. 

Similarly    It  will  often  rain  there      W  84 

(  =  it  often  rains  there) 
reflects  Cantonese    godouh  sihsihdou  wuih  lohkyuh       l^^^^'f^l^ifi  l=M 

THERE  OFTEN  IS-LIKELY-TO  FALL  RAIN 
Compare  also:    Sometimes  I  will  go  shopping  with  my  friend       S  84 
She  will  study  at  home  in  her  spare  time      S  84 
When  she  laughs,  her  canine  will  be  exposed      W  84 

19.  Syntax:  phrase  level:  verb  phrase:  word  order 

VERB  +  certain  modifiers. 

(1)  Verb+A  LOT  -  Cantonese /ydi;  Werb  kf 

NOT+verb  f  MUCH  =  Cantonese  m  t/e/'+verb 
Hence:    I  very  like  living  in  Hong  Kong 

(-1  like  living  in  Hong  Kong  a  lot)      W  84 
reflects    Ngdh  hou  juhgyi  jyuh  Heuhggong  It  4/    0  f |  ((j: 

I  hou  LIKE  LIVE  HONG  KONG 
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I'm  not  very  know  the  basketballs      S  84 

(  =  rm  not  very  good  at  basketball,  1  don't  know  much  about 
basketball) 

reflects    ngoh  mhaih  gel  sJk  waan  laahmkauh 

Cf.  also       1  very  like  Hong  Kong       S  84 

He  not  very  like  to  lived  in  hostel      W  84  (Form  111  level) 

(2)  verb  +  EASlLY  =  Cantonese  yuhngyih  (EASY)  +-»'3rb  WW 

BE  DIFFICULT  FOR  subject  T9  verb  =  Cantonese  naahn+\jerb  ft 
Hence:    We  are  easy  to  forget  these  things  _    Chen  70 
reflects    ngohdeih  hou  yuhngyih  mgeidak  nidi  sih 

WE  VERY  EASY  NOT  REMEMBER  THESE  THINGS 
Drivers  are  not  aasy  to  find  parking  places      Chen  70 
reflects    jacheidu  myuhngyih  wandou  deihfong  paak  che 

CARDRIVER  NO  EASY  FIND  PLACE  PARK  CAR 
He  was  difficult  to  do  the  work  alone      Chen  70 
reflects    keu'ih  yatgoyahn  hounaanh  jouhgung 

\\\  -mKHwrn: 

HE  ONE  +  cl.  PERSON  VERY  DIFFICULT  TO  WORK 

(3)  verb +for  the  nth  time  =  Cantonese  daih  (number)  c/?/  +  verb 
Hence:  It  was  my  second  time  to  visit  her      Chen  70 

( =  1  was  visiting  her  for  the  second  time) 
reflects    haih  ngoh  daiyihchi  taam  keuih 

IS  I  SECOND  TIME  VISIT  HER 

20  Syntax:  sentence  level:  word  order 

(1)  Adverbials  of  time. 

Adverbials  of  time  in  English  stand  either  before  or  after  the  verbal  group 
(SL'3JECT  +  VERB) 

W  I  went  shopping  last  Saturday  (UNMARKED) 

Last  Saturday  we  went  shopping  (MARKED) 
The  normal  unmarked  position  in  Cantonese  is  after  the  subject  and  before 
the  verb. 

Thus      We  last  Wednesday  went  shopping      Craig  84 
reflects  Cantonese    ngohdeih  seuhnggo  /aihbaaisaam  heui  maai  yeh 
WE  LAST  WEDNESDAY  GO  BUY  THINGS 

More  rarely  this  is  found  with  adverbials  other  than  those  of  time.  Thus 
I  would  with  my  family  tour  the  world  (Form  V  level) 
They  with  their  friends  met  in  the  hostel  (Form  VI  level) 

show  the  same  structure  as  Cantonese 

ngoh  tuhng  Abou  heui  yamchah  [\  WITH  AH  BOU  GO  DRINK  TEA) 

(I'm  going  out  to  breakfast  with  Ah  Bou) 
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(2)  Cantonese  may  emphasise  the  subject  (or  indeed  any  part  of  the 
sentence  not  excluding  the  verb)  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  sentence 
followed  by  the  pause-marker  ne 

ngohgo  pahngyauh  ne  meihieih  U ( ^ ) 

MY  FRIEND/NOT  YET  COME    (/W/ hasn't  come  yet) 

tai  dihnsih  ne  ngoh  msefjng  tai  W'r{i{ft"/g^i>u/t+H[|^, 

WATCH  TV/I  NOT  WANT  WATCH    (I  don't  want  to  watch  television) 
Hence:  My  little  sister  she  is  only  three  years  old       Chen  70 
reflects  Cantonese    ngoh  saimui  ne  ji  batgwo  saam  seui 

MY  LITTLE-SISTER/ONLY  THREE-YEARS-OLD 
Ships  have  larg^i  ones  and  small  ones      Chen  70 
reflects  Cantonese    syuhn  ne  yauh  daaige  tuhngmaaih  saige 

SHIPS/THERE  ARE  BIG-ONES  AND  LITTLE-ONES 

21 .  Syntax:  discourse  level 

(1)  Subordinating  conjunctions. 

in  several  structures  with  subordinating  conjunctions,  Cantonese  balances 
the  two  sentences  so  joined.  This  is  reflected  in  the  English  spoken  and 
above  all  written  by  Cantonese  speakers. 
{a)  SO/THEREFORE 

Because  he  is  clever.  SO  he  always  gets  a  good  result      W  84 
reflecting  \k\iM\\m\mimhlU{ 

yanwaih  keui  chuhgm/ng  soyih  yauh  hou  sihngjlk 
BECAUSE  HE  CLEVER.  SO  HAVE  GOOD  RESULT 
Cf.  also:      As  I  love  Hong  Kong  very  much,  THEREFORE  i  shall 
continue  to  live  here.      W  84  (Form  V  level) 
Since  they  are  not  being  the  members  of  this  hostel,  SO 
they  had  to  pay  70  pence  for  a  bed.      W  84  (Form  Vi  level) 
As  you  know  that  !  am  an  energetic  person,  so  I  decide  to 
do  so.      W84  (Form  Vli  level) 

(b)  BUT 

Although  he  works  hard.  BUT  he  doesn't  get  a  good  result      W  84 
ref lecti ng    Seuiyihn  keui  duhkdak  hou  kahnlihk  daahnhaih  msihngguhg 

ALTHOUGH  HE  STUDY  VERY  HARD,  BUT  NOT  SUCCEED 

Cf.  also; 

Although  it  seems  to  be  oldfashioned,  BUT  it's  nicer  to  dress  by  young 
people.       W84  (Form  VII  level) 

(2)  Indirect  speech. 

Cantonese,  like  many  other  languages,  has  no  special  structure  for  indirect 
speech;  it  merely  uses  juxtaposition,  e.g. 

neih  jimfi  keui  haih  bingo  a?    f'j;  %\\  \^\\  ):\\  \\ [  W&Pi ^  ? 

YOU  KNOW  NOT  KNOVv;  HE  IS  WHO,  UH? 

(  Do  you  know  who  he  is?) 
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neih  gong  bei  ngoh  tehg  neih  juhgyi  matyeh  la?  \/]-M\^^AV^6\h'MJl^^\i^\^^^ 
YOU  SAY  GIVE  ME  HEAR:  YOU  LIKE  WHAT  UH? 
{ =  Let  me  know  what  you  like) 
These  structures  are  reflected  in  the  following  observed  errors: 
Do  you  know  who  is  he?      Chen  70 
1  told  myself,  do  not  waste  time.       Chen  70 
Please  let  me  know  what  do  you  like.      Chen  70 
They  are  talking  where  to  go      W  84  (Form  VI  level) 

22.  Syntax:  discourse  level:  question  tags 

Besides  other  ways  of  asking  a  question,  Cantonese  has  an  all-purpose 
question  tag  haihmhaih  IS  NOT  IS.  This  is  frequently  reflected  as 

ISN'T  IT  in  the  English  of  Cantonese  speakers: 
You've  been  very  busy  today,  isn't  it?  (i.e.  haven't  you)       S  84 
We'll  come  on  Friday,  isn't  it?  (  =  won't  we)       S  84 
reflecting    ngohdeih  laihbaaihg  leih  haihmhaih  ftilK!!  f  |-       ( ^ )  ^  % 

WE  FRIDAY  COME,  IS  NOT  IS 
Cf.  also      Even  they  can  go  to  work  with  this  kind  of  dress,  isn't  it? 
W84  (Form  Vil  level) 

23.  Syntax:  discourse  level:  responsives 

The  YES/NO  response. 

In  Cantonese  a  question  may  be  answered  in  one  of  two  ways: 

(1)  By  affirming  or  negating  the  verb  used  in  the  question. 
neih  yauhmouh  chin?  Yauh.  ^ii'^f-M  i\ 

Have  you  any  money?  Yes,  1  have. 

YOU  HAVE  NOT-HAVE  MONEY?  HAVE 

keuih  slk  yauhseui  gwa?  msik  fld/S^tW ^'K^iH  "/iiSS 

He  can  swim,  I  suppose?  No. 

HE  KNOW  SWIM  l-GUESS?  NOT  KNOW 

(2)  By  answering  haih  IS  or  mhaih  NOT  IS.  These  do  not  answer  the 
question,  they  express  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  ques- 
tioner's words. 

neih  yauh  chin  haihmhaih?  Haih  You've  got  some  money?  Yes 

YOU  HAVE  lyiONEY.  IS  (i.e.  what  you  say  is  correct) 

neih  mouh  chin  haihmhaih?  Haih  You  haven't  got  any  money?  No. 

YOU  NOT  HAVE  MONEY.  IS  (i.e.  what  you  say  Is  correct) 
As  the  use  of  haih  and  mhaih  correspond  to  English  YES  and  NO  in  non- 
negative  questions  (as  the  first  example  above),  Cantonese  speakers  of 
English  tend  to  use  YES  and  NO  in  their  answers  to  negative  questions 
too,  using  Cantonese  code,  not  English  code. 

You  don't  like  swimming?  Yes.       S  84 

(  ^No,  I  don't  like  swimming) 
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reflecting    nelh  mjuhgyi  yauhseui?  ha/h  ih'^^^liM.Q'M  ? 

YOU  NOT  LIKE  SWIM?  IS  (what  you  say  is  correct;  I  don't 
like  swimming) 

You  can't  speak  French,  can  you?  No,  I  can.       Chen  70 
reflecting    nelh  rhsik  gong  Faatmahn  ma?  mhaih,  sJk  gong  ah 

YOU  NOT  KNOW  SPEAK  FRENCH  UH?  NOT  IS.  KNOW 
SPEAK  AH. 

24.  Syntax:  discourse  level;  connectives  in  written  style 

Written  Chinese  has  a  series  of  connectives  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
paragraph  which  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  English.  In  Chinese  they 
simply  signal  that  what  follows  is  to  be  considered  linked  to  the  preceding. 
Unfortunately  their  definitions  in  Chinese-English  dictionaries  tend  to  be 
emphatic  and  adversive,  which  leads  to  an  often  bewildering  prose  style. 
The  two  main  connectives  in  question  are 
yihche  ifij  I L 

lihng  yat  fohgmihn  Yj  '  /j  \U\ 
K/77c/7e  !fi]  II  the  dictionaries  translate  as  MOREOVER,  IN  ADDITION. 
lihng  yat  fongmihn  Yj  '  h'\i\\  (literally =from  another  viewpoint)  is  translated 
as  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  BESIDES.  Hence  sequences  such  as  the 
following; — 

(a)  Then  I  will  buy  all  the  things  I  need  in  Hong  Kong.  ON  THE  OTHER 
HAND  I  will  try  different  kinds  of  food.      W  84  (Form  V  level) 

(b)  A  woman  (who  was  pregnant)  ....  no  one  gave  his  seat  to  her.  ON 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  a  man  had  put  all  his  belongings  on  the  other  seat. 
W  84  (Form  V  level) 

(c)  In  every  evening  I  foregather  with  the  painters,  writers  in  the  tavern 
near  the  piazza,  BESIDES  I  have  got  accustomed  to  bathe  in  the  sea 
and  take  long  walks  in  the  vineyards.  IN  ADDITION  I  start  my  work  at 
noon  until  5  o'clock  of  the  next  day.      W  84  (Form  Vll  level) 

{d)  I  would  with  my  family  see  the  world.  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  I  would 
send  my  children  to  England  or  America  to  study.  W  84  (Form  V 
level) 

25.  Lexis:  single  words 

First  language  interference  manifests  itself  in  lexical  items  when  the 
semantic  spread  of  the  word  in  the  first  language  does  not  correspond  with 
the  semantic  spread  of  its  perceived  equivalent  in  the  target  language.  At 
times  this  has  syntactical  implications  (cf.  wuih  in  paragraph  18),  but  more 
often  it  relates  only  to  the  single  word  or  word-group  concerned. 
(a)  The  Cantonese  word  has  a  wider  semantic  spread  than  its  perceived 
English  equivalent. 

ra/-SEE  ( +  READ  a  book,  WATCH  T.V.) 

Wi        I  see  television  every  evening       Chen  70 

The  first  thing  I  do  every  morning  is  to  SEE  the  newspapers 

Chen  70 
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teng=hear  (  +  LiSTFN,  UNDERSTAND  speech,  ANSWER  the  phone) 

As  it  was  very  noisy,  we  could  not  LISTEN  TO  what  he  said 
Chen  70 

I  must  HEAR  ;he  phone      S  84 

Can  you  listen?  (=Can  you  understand  what  I  am  saying?) 
S84 

/yuh=sXay  (in  a  place)  (  +  LIVE  in  a  place) 
it        My  son  STAYS  in  Canada      S  84 

I  STAY  in  Hong  Kong       S  84 
A?7ty/7/?=BORING  (+  BORED) 
Vl\        I  am  very  BORING  in  this  class      S  84 
yauh  =  HA\/E  (+THERE  IS) 

H        Every  day  has  traffic  accidents       Chen  70 

Ships,  have  large  ones  and  small  ones      Chen  70 

Tomorrow  has  no  school       Chen  70 

No.  Does  not  have  so  many  people      S  84  (Form  VII  level) 

There  has  another  room  for  my  study      W  84  (Form  V  level) 

And  beside  the  verandah  have  a  big  garden      W  84  (Form  IV 

i^yel) 

Ar7SKi>/tyM  =  UNC0MF0RTABLE  (+ILL) 

'^'i^fUK  She's  uncomfortable  (=she's  ill)       S  84 

=  PLAY  (a  game)  (HAVE  FUN  WITH,  HAVE  FUN) 
ft        I'm  going  to  Cheung  Chau  to  play  (  =  for  fun,  as  an  excursion) 
S84 

I  like  playing  computer  (^1  like  fooling  around  with  my 
computer)       W  84 

He  will  play  bicycle  in  his  leisure  time      W  84 

When  you  come  out  of  hospital,  we  will  play  together  (-have 

sonie  fun)      W  84 
/7d/-0PEN  (a  door)  TURN  ON  light,  TV  etc.  also  shan  P'l  CLOSE 
\n\        TURN  OFF 

I  opened  the  light      Chen  70 

We'd  better  open  the  airconditioner      S  84 
/aa/?m  =  STATION  (railway)  STOP  (bus  etc) 
ill        You  go  to  Shek  0  station  ( +-  the  bus- stop  for  Shek  0) 
/a/)/?- PEOPLE,  PERSON 

K        My  aunt  is  the  most  important  people  in  my  life       Chen  70 

keuih^HE  (4-SHE) 

fl'.        He  is  my  girlfriend       S  84 

She  came  with  his  friend  ( ^  her  friend)       S  84 

She  lost  HIS  parents  when  she  was  five       W  84  (Form  V  level) 

Then  he  asked  HER  mother  (  -  his  mother)       W  84  (Form  IV 

level) 

sung-^SEND,  ACCOMPANY,  SEE  OFF 

I'L        Let  me  send  you  to  the  bus  stop      S  84 
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6e/=give  (  +  CAUSE,  GET  in  a  causative  sense) 
l^iMM)  1  will  give  them  to  study  abroad  W84 
6e/=give  (  +  SEND  a  message) 

His  brother  GAVE  him  an  urgent  telegram  from  New  York 

S84 

lihnjaahp-^1  AKE  EXERCISE,  an  EXERCISE  (  +  PRACT1SE) 
t^f}  We  must  exercise  the  piano  to  play  well  W  84 
yuhng^USE  (+TAKET1ME) 

)tj        We  used  twenty  minutes  to  come  here      S  84 
/e=--BORROW,  LEND 

ffV        He  borrowed  a  hundred  dollars  to  him      W  84 
/e/ty/7A?g=B0RR0W+USE  (e.g.  use  someone  else's  possession  on  a 
fn'^i     temporary  basis) 

May  1  borrow  your  toilet?      S  84 
jeunbeihhdu^READV  (  +  GET  READY,  PREPARE) 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.  1  will  ready  the  food      S  84 
nJdouh,  g6douh  =  lH\S  PLACE/THAT  PLACE(  +  HERE/THERE) 
"/i:l£t:     I  will  visit  HERE  with  my  family      W  84  (Form  Vl  level) 
i*ll£t:     People  in  HERE  is  kind      W  84  (Form  V  level) 

The  scenery  of  THERE  is  very  beautiful      W  84  (Form  Vll 

level) 

The  place  is  so  beautiful  many  people  visit  THERE  W  84 
(Form  V  level) 

wan  =  LOOK  FOR;  wandou  W  =SUCCEED  IN  LOOKING  F0R  =  F1ND 
I  found  my  student  card  was  lost.  First  1  find  it  (  =  looked  for) 
clearly  in  every  train  station.  But  1  can't  find  it,      W  84  (Form 
IV  level) 

I  am  frightened  when  '  known  she  was  disappeared.  Then  1 
FOUND  (  =  looked  for)  her  everywhere  immediately.  W  84 
(Form  IV  level) 

I  walked  the  street  which  I  went  shopping  and  FOUND 
(  =  looked    for)     it    carefully,     I    also    didn't    find  it 
W84  (Form  V  level) 
(yo£y=UNTlL/BY  THE  TIME  THAT 

$11        UNTIL  we  prepared  a  barbecue  for  dinner,  the  night  had  come 
silently. 

(-by  the  time  we  had  prepared  .  . , ,)      W84  (Form  VI  level) 
(b)  The  English  lexical  item  corresponds  to  more  than  one  word  in 
Cantonese.    ASK;    Cantonese,    like    Spanish    (preguntar:  pedir) 
distinguishes  between  asking  a  question  and  asking  for  something. 
Thus  Cantonese  speakers  tend  to  learn 

mahn  =  ASK  (a  question)  I'i) 

yiukauh=ASK  FOR  something 
which  may  lead  to  results  like  the  following 

You  may  ask-for  Eugene  for  his  book      S  84 

Ask-foi'  your  partner  for  a  book      S  84 


26.  Lexical  items:  combinations  of  two  or  more  words 

(a)  VERB  +  PREPOSITION 

In  Cantonese,  verbs  of  movement  are  followed  directly  by  the  "place 
to  which"  with  no  preposition.  Thus: 

heui  Oman  go  to  Macao  i:?S$P1 

dou  Bakging  arrive  in  Beijing  J'JJtM 
Hence  Cantonese  speakers  may  produce  utterances  like: 

We  arrived  Macao  at  six  o'clock      Chen  70 

I  just  travel  Taiwan       S  84 

Rod  came  Bristol      W  84  (Form  III  level) 
On  the  other  hand,  analysis  of  "go  to  Macao"  as  "go-to  Macao" 
(corresponding  to  the  Cantonese  heui  Oman)  leads  to  the  very 
common  error 

I  go  to  shopping       S  84 
reflecting  Cantonese    ngoh  heui maai  yeh  lie  Jc'ti'^f 

I  GO  BUY-THINGS 
where  go-to  is  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  Cantonese  heui.  (This 
structure  may  albO  reflect  a  misapplication  of  the  English  "TO 
infinitive"). 


Cantonese  does  not  express  the  "by"  in  "go  by  bus"  etc  by  a  preposi- 
tion. The  construction  is: 

choh  feigei  heui  Yinggwok      "go  to  England  by  plane" 

SIT  PLANE  GO  ENGLAND  ^h/f^ffti;"):tN5l 
choh  feigei  can,  however,  be  used  also  as  an  equivalent  to  "take  a 
plane,  catch  a  plane"  Hence  analysis  of  the  first  phrase,  giving  the 
equivalent  choh  feigei=by  plane,  can  lead  to  the  following  observed 
error: 

.  You  can  by  the  bus       S  84 

reflecting  Cantonese   neih  hoyih  choh  bas'i  f'j'^"!  W't-.tli  I.' 

YOU  CAN  SIT  BUS    (you  can  take  the  bus) 


Similarly:  I  have  been  living  Caprie  for  a  year  W  84  (Form  VII 
level) 

reflects  the  Cantonese  structure 

jyuh  Heungong  hou  noih  ft-  i^tt!:4f  ifij| 

VERY  LONG-TIME  LIVE  HONG  KONG 
{b)  Certain  verbs  in  Cantonese  require  an  object.  Thus  sihk  ft  is  a  lexical 
item  meaning  'eat'  which  functions  exactly  like  its  English  equivalent 
in  combinations  such  as 

sihk  mihn  eat  noodles  fl^ 

sihk  ha  eat  shrimps  ftSl'i 
but  to  ask  "Have  you  eaten?"  one  must  say 

sihkjo  faahn  meih?  ft  i^-ffi  I. 

EATEN  RICE  YET  O  - 
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"Pay"  is  likewise  usually  tei  chin  GIVE/PAY  MONEY,  hence  the 
following  f^U  . . .  take  books  from  Swift's  bookshop  without 
paying  money      W  84 

(c)  Inappropriate  responses  caused  by  first  language  interference. 

1.  ddngyihn  /a!=OF  COURSE(~^SURE,  NO  PROBLEM)  V^f.^M 

A.  Can  you  break  a  £1 00  note? 

B.  Of  course!  (Said  emphatically  ...  an  English  speaker  gets  the 
message  "What  do  you  take  me  for,  a  complete  idiot;  of 
course  I  can  break  it.) 

2.  rhg^nyiu  \a!=\T  DOESN'T  MATTER  (  +  NEVER  MIND,  PLEASE 
DON'T  BOTHER) 

A.  Thanks  a  lot. 

B.  Never  mind.  (  =  Don't  mention  it)       S  84 

3.  ng6h  haih  Amihng  =  l  AM  AMING  (+AMING  HERE,  THIS  IS 
AMING  on  phone)  -f^fifiHUJi 

A.  Hello  (answering  phone) 

B.  Hello,  I  am  Aming  ( =  Aming  here)       S  84 

4     haih  neihgo  dihnwa=\TS  YOUR  PHONE  (THERE'S  A  PHONE 
CALL  FOR  YOU)  ff^^VflAI'.iitif" 

Mr.  Behan,  it's  your  telephone  S  84  (but  some  native  English 
speakers  regard  it  as  an  acceptable  form) 

(d)  set  phrases  and  structures 

1 .  dimjouh-=HO\N  DO?  i.e.  How  do  you  do  it?  ^^iifi 
How  to  spell  'people'      S  84 

How  to  divide  the  people?      S  84 

A.  Yeah,  so  defend  the  dyke. 

B.  How  to  defend?  S  84  (this  may  also  be  a  confusion 
arising  from  dictionaries  giving  the  infinitive  form  'to  do'  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  unmarked  Cantonese  verb  form  /o) 

2.  funvfhng  neih  leihseun  (WELCOME  YOUR  COMING-LETTER) 

I  was  happy  to  get  your  letter      S  84 
I  very  welcome  your  letter  come      S  85 

1  have  much  pleasure  to  receive  your  coming  letter  W  84 
(Form  V  level) 

27.  First  language  interference  which  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily classified. 

(a)  Once  a  uvee^.  ONE  WEEK  I  try  to  play  ONCE       S  84 

(I  try  to  play  once  a  week) 
reflects  Cantonese 
ngoh  si  yatgosingkeih  waan  yatchi  KIA    fl^lV  tyiJ;L 
I  TRY  ONE  WEEK  PLAY  ONE  TIME 

(b)  Ago      I  saw  him  TWO  DAYS  BEFORE      S  84 

I  met  him  BEFORE  TH  REE  WEEKS       Chen  70 
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reflect  Cantonese 
ngoh  leungyaht  chihn  gingwo  keuih  i^^W  m       ff \ 
I  TWO  DAY  BEFORE  SAW  HIM 

ngoh  saamgosingkeihchihn  gingwo  keuih  -fli  -IP  ^\  \^\  fjtj  liilii  If' 
1  THREE  +  cl.  WEEK  BEFORE  MET  HIM 
Cantonese  c^ofy  ffi  (  =  both,  all)  in  negative  structures  (meaning  none, 
neither) 

Buses  and  trams  are  all  not  enough       Chen  70 
(  =  there  aren't  enough  buses  or  trams) 
reflects  Cantonese       basi  dihnche  dou  rhgau  \ll  V/i\l^\\^^^\^ 
BUS  TRAM  dou  NOT  ENOUGH 
Both  of  them  were  not  right      Chen  70 
reflects  Cantonese       keuih  leuhnggodou  rhngaam  fl'NsflSffP^M  "f/ 

TWO+cl.  dou  NOT  CORRECT 
Likewise:    The  traffic  Is  so  busy  all  the  vehicles  on  the  road  cannot 
move      W  84  (Form  VI  level) 

I  knew  everyone  would  not  blame  us      W  84  (Form  VI  level) 
A  slightly  different  structure  underlies 

Not  anyone  could  find  it      W  84  (Form  IV  level) 
This  reflects  Cantonese       mou  yahn  hoy'ih  wandou  jil^  K  'AV.KU^ 

NOT-HAVE  PERSON  CAN  FIND 

(d)  Two  or  three 

Cantonese  says  'two  three'.  Thus: 

1  read  THREE  FOUR  books  during  the  vacation       Chen  70 
reflects  Cantonese       haigakeih  ngoh  ta  'ijo  saamseibun  syu 

VACATION  I  READ  THREE  FOUR-fcl.  BOOK 

(e)  Cantonese  double  subject 

Cantonese  frequently  uses  what  appears  to  be  a  double  subject 
ngoh  touhngo  -ftiljhSR 
I  STOMACH  HUNGRY  =  I  am  hungry 
keuih  touhdh 

HE  STOMACH  EXCRETES=  He  has  diarrhoea 
neih  ngaanhuhng  WMf^\. 
YOU  EYE  red  =  You're  jealous 
In  fact  the  structure  is 

Nouni  is  adjective 
possessive  form       nounj  +adj.  or  verb 
Thus       His  body  is  very  strong       Chen  70 

( =  He  is  physically  very  strong) 
reflects       keuih  santai  hou  keung  11  \  ^ ftS  4 j-  'j.iil 
HE  (IS)  BODY-fVERY  +  STRONG 
My  name  is  called  John       Chen  70 
reflects       ngoh  mehg  giujduh  John       ni|  (A^  J  0  H  N 

I  (AM)  NAME  +  CALLED-f  JOHN  (My  name  is  John) 
Cf.  also:      My  sister's  leg  is  sick      W  84  (Form  VII  level) 
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(/)  He  is  my  friend. 

Cantonese  does  not  distinguish  between  my  friend;  a  friend  of  mine; 
one  of  my  friends. 

Hence      The  headmaster  is  my  friend       Q  84 

reflects  Cantonese       haauhjeung  haih  ngohgo  pahngyauh 

HEADMASTER  IS  MY  FRIEND 
(  =  the  headmaster  is  a  friend  of  mine) 

Discussion 

28.  The  weight  of  evidence  adduced  above  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
degree  of  interference  from  Cantonese  first  language  takes  place,  though  it 
does  not  of  course  reveal  how  much.  As  any  teacher  with  experie:  ^e  of 
Cantonese  learners  could  have  predicted,  there  are  certain  areas  in  which 
this  interference  is  more  marked,  e.g.  the  verb  system,  problems  involving 
the  classifiers,  and  discourse  markers. 

29.  Our  main  interest  in  collecting  and  presenting  this  material  was  to 
identify  ways  in  which  teachers  could  predict  errors  in  the  classroom  and 
therefore  be  ready  to  deal  with  them.  If  such  predictable  errors  can  be 
taken  into  account  when  a  structure  is  first  taught,  so  much  the  better; 
however,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  be  identified  in  a  remedial 
situation,  in  which  it  is  vital  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  identify  the 
source  of  error  before  he  tries  to  remedy  it.  A  great  deal  of  EFL  teaching  is 
remedial,  especially  in  language  schools;  students  arrive  with  a  great 
ill-digested  mass  of  passive  knowledge  of  English,  but  very  little  ability  to 
make  practical  use  of  it.  They  are  therefore  making  mistakes  even  at  an 
elementary  stage  which  involve  them  in  the  use  of  quite  complex  struc- 
tures in  English. 

30.  If  students  are  living  in  a  country  where  English  is  the  native  language, 
and  where  they  are  exposed  to  it  all  day  every  day,  they  will  lose  most  of 
the  errors  by  a  process  which  we  may  call,  without  thereby  endorsing 
any  particular  language  acquisition  theory,  approximation.  This  does  not 
happen  when  students  are  not  using  the  language  all  the  time,  and  this  is 
the  situation  which  we  have  to  face  in  Hong  Kong.  By  the  time  the  errors 
are  ingrained,  they  are  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  and 
probably  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  eradicate  them  until  an  appropriate 
point  in  the  syllabus  is  reached.  For  example,  a  structure  which  will  be 
taught  in  Form  V  cannot  be  corrected  at  Form  11  level,  because  no 
adequate  explanation  can  be  given. 

31.  At  an  appropriate  time,  therefore,  an  explanation  should  be  given  of 
the  differences  between  English  and  Cantonese  so  that  they  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  rationalised.  At  this  point,  when  he  understands  what  is 
happenmg,  the  student  can  make  an  attempt  to  control  his  language  pro- 
duction at  just  those  crucial  pomts.  A  significant  feature  of  this  strategy  is 
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one  which  many  teachers  find  difficult,  a  disregard  of  errors  which  they 
would  usually  try  to  cotrect,  A  second  feature  which  conflicts  with  some 
modern  language  teaching  theory  is  the  stress  on  grammar  which  it 
implies.  Both  of  these  are  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  approximation  (as 
used  above)  will  not  take  place  except  in  an  English  native  speaker 
ambiance. 
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COHESION  OR  CONFLICT?  An  analysis  of  the  Views 
of  Examiners  and  Teachers  of  Hong  Kong's  Use  of 
English  Examination,  with  the  aim  of  Contributing 
towards  Improvements  in  the  Learning  Outcomes  of 
Hong  Kong  Students  from  their  Form  Six  and  Seven 
English  Course 

OILMAN  B  WORKMAN 


Thfs  article  is  suijporicd  by  the  following  tables  which  are  not  published  here: 
(!)  Views  expressed  in  the  Annual  Reports  on  the  Use  of  English  Examination,  published 

by  the  Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority/ 
(ii)  Teachers'  Reasons  for  Not  Enjoying  Teaching  UE.  Combined  with  Problems  Specif i - 

cally  identified  by  Teachcis      :  combined  with  ProbJems  mentioned  in  Other  Responses 

throughout  the  Questionnaire. 

(Ill)  Teachers '  reasons  for  enjoying  teaching  UE 

This  article  is  based  on  the  analysis  of  two  Corpuses.  The  first  consists  of 
the  views  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Hong  Kong  Use  of  English  Examination, 
as  expressed  in  the  Annual  Reports  (1980-1986)  on  the  Use  of  English 
Examination,  published  by  the  Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority.  The 
second  consists  of  the  views  of  teachers  of  the  Use  of  English  course  in 
Forms  6  and  7  in  Hong  Kong,  as  represented  by  their  responses  to  a 
Questionnaire  administered  to  139  UE  teachers  in  November  1984. 

The  purposes  of  this  article  are: 
la  to  indicate  (and  to  attempt  to  resolve)  what  appears  to  be  a  major  area 
of  misunderstanding  by  UE  Examiners  of  UE  Teachers  (a  misunder- 
standing which  arises  from  a  previous  absence  of  information,  and  which 
is  clearly  shared  by  many  other  groups  in  Hong  Kong); 
lb.  To  indicate  that  there  are  in  fact  many  similarities  between  the  UE 
Examiners  (and,  perhaps,  the  other  interested  groups — no  data  has  been 
obtained  in  relation  to  this—)  and  the  UE  Teachers,  in  relation  to 

(i)  their  views  about  desirable  and  undesirable  class  contents,  and 

(ii)  their  perception  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  students; 

1c.  To  suggest  actions  which  the  UE  Examiners  might  feel  willing  and 
able  to  take,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  information  and  new  understanding 
of  the  UE  teachers  and  their  work,  provided  by  this  Paper; 
Id.  To  suggest  actio. iS  which  the  UE  Subject  Committee,  the  Hong  Kong 
Examinations  Authority,  the  Education  Department  and  the  Schools  of 
Education  of  the  two  Universities  might  feel  willing  and  able  to  take,  on 

•The  Annual  Subject  f^eports.  published  by  the  Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority  in  its 
Annual  Rcpoits.  are  not.  in  fact,  attributed  to  the  Examiners  or  Chief  Examiners  of  each 
paiticular  examination.  It  is.  however  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  Chief  Examiners  and 
Examiners  to  submit  a  Subject  Report.  The  HKEA  has  overall  editorial  responsibility.  In  the 
case  of  the  Use  of  English  Examination,  however,  where  the  examination  is  run  by  the  HKEA 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong,  this  apparently  has  not  led  to  more  than  minor 
modifications  by  the  HKEA  of  the  Examiners'  original  Reports 
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the  basis  of  the  new  information  and  new  understanding  of  the  UE 
teachers  and  their  work,  provided  in  this  Paper; 

2a.  To  suggest  the  extent  to  which  these  two  Corpuses,  taken  together, 
provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  decisions  for 

(i)  beneficial  changes  in  the  UE  Examination  Syllabus,  and 

(ii)  for  specific  items  to  be  included  in  any  UE  teaching  syllabus  which 
may  be  introduced; 

2b.  To  suggest  some  of  these  beneficial  changes  for 

(i)  the  UE  Examination  Syllabus,  and 

(ii)  specific  items  to  be  included  in  any  UE  teaching  syllabus. 

3.  All  these  purposes  are  means  towards  an  overall  goal:  that  of  con- 
tributing to  the  improvement  in  the  learning  outcomes  of  Hong  Kong 
students  from  their  Forms  6  and  7  English  course:  improvements  which 
numerous  groups  in  Hong  Kong  so  deeply  desire. 

The  Areas  of  Misunderstanding 

The  following  assumptions,  beliefs  and  attitudes,  shown  by  the  Examiners' 
Corpus  create  a  picture  which  is  noticeably  at  variance  with  the  picture 
created  by  the  Teachers'  Corpus. 

1.  The  assumption  that  more  reading,  writing,  listening  and  speaking 
will,  OF  THEMSELVES,  automatically  produce  improvements  in  English 
skills.  (This  assumption  shows  some- softening  in  both  1980  and  1986, 
when  it  is  suggested  that  listening  should  be  followed  by  summarising  and 
answering  questions  on  what  had  been  heard.) 

2a.  The  assumption  that  students'  mistakes  and  other  forms  of  failure  are 
simply  the  product  of  omissions  on  the  part  of  their  teachers. 
2b.  The  related  assumption  that  the  teachers  do  not  know  what  they 
should  do. 

2c.  The  related  assumption  that  the  teachers  need  no  help  other  than  that 
of  being  told  what  they  should  do.  (e.g.  no  suggestion  is  made  that  they 
need  help  with  doing  these  things;  either  in  the  form  of  training  or  in  the 
provision  of  materials). 

3.  The  assumption  that  certain  actions  and  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
students,  teachers,  and/or  students  and  teachers  will  OF  THEMSELVES 
lead  to  improvements,  with  no  other  support  being  needed. 

4.  A  rather  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  students'  inadequacies. 

5.  A  belief  that  the  class  contents  are  totally  within  the  teachers'  control. 

6.  A  lack  of  interest  in  motivation.  This  is  mentioned  only  once  over  the 
six  years  analysed.  This  Is  in  1986, 

7.  A  lack  of  interest  in  how  students  may  perceive  the  tasks  required  by 
the  UE  examination:  (".  ...  a  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates  of  ,  .  . .  the  fact  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  point  in  the  very  act 
of  writing  a  summary."  (1985)  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  recent  years  that 
task-oriented  summaries  were  set  in  the  UE  examination.) 

8.  A  lack  of  interest  in  the  amount  of  time  available  for  UE  classes  and 
also  outside  UE  classes,  for  work  relevant  to  UE. 


Consequences  of  these  Assumptions,  Beliefs  and  Attitudes 

Apart  from  negative  comments  on  the  use  of  Practice  Papers  in  the 
teaching  process,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Examiners'  Corpus  that  the 
Examiners  may  accept  the  view  that  examination  design  can  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  teaching  carried  out  in  schools.  And  there  is  no  indication 
at  all  that  the  Examiners  agree  with  the  view  of  testing  experts,  that  one  of 
the  factors  in  examination  design  is  for  the  examination  to  create  a  helpful 
"washback"  effect  in  the  schools.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
(In  their  capacity  as  Examiners,  the  Examiners'  function  is  to  implement  an 
existing  examination  syllabus,  and  not  to  create  a  new  examination 
syllabus.) 

This  observation  may  indicate  a  reason  for  both, 

(a)  the  absence  of  any  explicit  acknowledgement  that  improvements 
might  be  effected  by  changes  in  the  design  of  the  examination  itself; 
and, 

(b)  the  (possibly  consequent)  absence  of  the  implicit  acknowledge- 
ment which  changes  in  the  examination  design,  initiated  by  the 
examiners  themselves,  would  be. 

As  perceived  by  the  Examiners,  the  responsibility  for  improvement  lies 
squarely  at  the  doors  of  students  and  teachers,  and  not  at  their  own  door  at 
all. 

What  the  Teachers  Think 

In  a  sense,  their  Corpus  suggests  that  teachers  would  agree  with  this  view 
of  their  and  their  students'  responsibility.  However,  the  teachers  also 
indicate  a)  that  they  need  considerable  assistance  if  they  are  to  be  in  a 
position  to  take  up  this  responsibility  and  b)  that  there  needs  to  be  an 
enhancement  in  the  perceived  status  of  the  UE  examination  if  their 
students  are  to  be  willing  to  take  up  their  part  of  the  responsibility. 

Common  Ground 

Given  that  there  is  this  common  ground,  and  given  also,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  coherence  in  the  views  of  the  two 
groups  about  a)  desirable  class  contents  and  b)  the  students'  weaknesses, 
!  suggest  that,  if  the  assumptions,  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  Examiners 
listed  above  can  be  changed  (by  the  information  presented  by  the 
Teachers'  Corpus),  the  Examiners  may  be  willing  to  develop  strategies  for 
action. 

These  strategies  might  be,  either  for  acting  directly  so  as  themselves  to 
assist  the  Teachers  with  their  work;  and/or  for  vigorous  action  to  improve 
the  existing  systems  so  that  their  own  understanding  (which  is  shared  by 
the  Teachers)  of  the  students'  weaknesses  may  be  provided  to  Applied 
Linguists;  and  used  by  them  in  ways  which  support  the  teachers  in  the 
work,  which  Examiners  and  Teachers,  equally,  perceive  to  be  necessary. 
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Causes  of  the  Apparent  Lack  of  Unity  between  Examiners  and 
Teachers 

If  there  has  been  a  failure,  up  to  now,  it  may  have  been  in  the  definition  of 
the  role  of  the  UE  Examiners.  Perhaps  this  is  an  area  where  the  Use  of 
English  examination— different  from  the  other  matriculation  subjects  by 
being  a  skills  subject,  rather  than  a  content  subject—should  be  treated 
differently  from  the  other  Matriculation  examinations. 

A  third  group  is  needed  to  Mediate  between  the  Examiners' 
Demands  and  the  Teachers'  Response 

It  may  be  that  the  customary  request  to  the  Examiners  (in  all  subjects)  to, 
"write  something  which  would  be  helpful  for  the  teachers,"  would,  in  the 
case  of  UE,  more  appropriately  be  directed  elsewhere;  to  Applied  Linguists 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Hong  Kong  situation. 

Thus,  Applied  Linguists  would  not  make  the  assumptions  listed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Paper.  (See  "The  Areas  of  Misunderstanding",  p.  83.) 
They  would  know  that  certain  actions  needed  to  be  taken  to  assist  the 
teachers  in  their  work;  whether  in  the  areas  of  training  and  materials 
provision,  syllabus  and  examination  design,  or  in  the  manipulation  of 
existing  systems  to  provide  enhanced  status  for  the  examination,  and  a 
consequent  increased  timetable  and  resources  provision  by  the  schools. 

That  the  Examiners  have  only  just  begun  to  perceive  these  things  (or,  at 
any  rate,  just  begun  to  express  a  perception  of  the  teachers'  problems,  in 
their  Annual  Reports)  is  no  criticism  of  the  Examiners.  To  the  best  of  the 
writer's  knowledge — the  information  is  confidential— no-one  who  has  ever 
served  as  a  UE  Examiner  is  an  Applied  Linguist. 

Why  has  there  been  no  previous  action  by  the  UE  Examiners  to 
grapple  with  the  real  problems  of  a  Teaching  Syllabus  for  the  UE 
Examination? 

There  seem  to  be  several  main  reasons  why  there  has  been  no  previous 
action  by  the  UE  Exammers. 

Firstly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  marking  of  the  UE  examination  is  an 
annual  chore  which  few  would  covet.  Those  who  are  consistently  willing 
to  perform  this  chore  have  gained  influence  in  other  areas  relating  to  the 
examination.  Up  to  now,  the  Examiners  as  a  whole  have  not  had  a  dynamic 
interest  In  syllabus  revision. 

Secondly,  in  as  far  as  the  Examiners  have  been  interested  In  areas 
beyond  the  actual  Implementation  of  the  existing  Syllabus,  their  mam 
preoccupation  has  been  with  the  University  of  Hong  Kong's  entrance 
regulations  in  relation  to  the  Use  of  English  examination.  They  have  been 
aware  of  the  negative  effects  on  secondary  students'  motivation  of,  earlier, 
the  fact  that  a  pass  in  the  examination  was  not  a  University,  but  a  Faculty 
or  Departmental  requirement;  and  now,  the  fact  that  the  University's  re- 
quired UE  grade  Is  so  low.  However,  the  Examiners  have  been  keenly 
aware  of  the  fragility  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong's  acceptance  of  a  role 
for  a  Use  of  English  examination  as  a  prerequisite  for  matriculation-  they 
have  not  wished,  by  dramatically  modifying  the  existing  formula,  to  lose 
even  this  benefit. 
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Thirdly,  as  discussed  above,  the  UE  Examiners  have  lacked  understand- 
ing of  the  teachers. 

Fourthly,  also  discussed  above,  there  has  not  been  any  separate,  formal, 
stage  in  the  annual  pattern  of  examination  evaluation,  syllabus  review,  and 
new  examination  setting  and  moderation,  where  the  advice  of  Applied 
Linguists  has  specifically  been  sought,  from  the  viewpoint  of  helping 
improvements  in  learning  outcomes. 

Fifthly,  they  have  believed  that  the  task  of  producing  teaching  materials 
would  be  shouldered  by  text-book  writers,  who  would  base  their  brief  on 
the  nature  of  previous  examination  papers. 

Sixthly,  they  are  frustrated  by  the  role  of  the  HKEA. 

Frustration  with  the  Role  of  the  HKEA 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  possibly  until  recently  neither  the  UE 
Examiners  nor  the  HKEA  personnel  most  nearly  involved  in  the  UE 
examination  has  sufficiently  understood  and  appreciated  the  expertise  of 
the  other  group. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  has  lain  in  the  area  discussed 
above  ("Causes  of  the  Apparent  Failure  of  Unity";  "A  Third  Group  is 
Needed"):  the  failure  by  all  concerned  to  perceive  that  UE,  as  a  skills 
subject,  needs  an  extension  of  the  existing  system — which  caters  for 
subjects  with  academic  content—,  in  order  for  the  system  to  work 
adequately  for  the  skills  subject  of  UE. 

Desirable  Actions 

The  following  actions,  listed  below,  on  the  part  of  the  UE  Examiners, 
would  create  a  very  acceptable  basis  for  improvements  in  English 
Language  learning  outcomes,  at  least  in  the  case  of  students  with  at  high 
level  of  motivation.  They  are  all  actions  which  require  no  departure  from 
existing  procedures  and  routines. 

For  those  students  whose  motivation  is  not  high,  these  changes  may 
help  to  improve  motivation. 

However,  as  this  writer  has  already  argued,  in  a  Paper,  delivered  at  the 
Second  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  International  Seminar 
(December  1986),  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  South  China 
Morning  Post  8112186,  it  would  be  of  considerable  help  for  improving  the 
motivation  of  poorly-motivated  students,  if  the  status  of  the  UE  examina- 
tion could  be  enhanced,  to  a  level  internationally  recognised  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  an  A  level  subject. 

The  Actions 

The  following  are  the  actions  which  the  UE  Examiners  might  consider: 
That  they  might: 

1.  recognise  the  teachers'  problems  and  the  fact  that  solutions  are 
outside  the  teachers'  control; 

2A.  take  up  the  further  chore  of  designing  an  examination  syllabus 
which  would: 


a     force  the  class  contents  which  they  advocate  (e.g.  oral  work; 

training  in  relation  to  understanding  Hong  Kong's  English 

Language  electronic  media);  while, 
b     requiring  an  examination  no  less  discriminating  than  the  present 

examination; 

Or: 

2B.  in  tandem  with' their  work  on  an  Examination  Syllabus,  work  with 
the  Education  Department's  Curriculum  Development  Committee,  to 
create  a  Teaching  Syllabus,  which  would; 

a     force  the  class  contents  which  they  advocate  (e.g.  oral  work; 

training  in  relation  to  understanding  Hong  Kong's  English 

Language  electronic  media);  while 
b     requiring  an  examination  no  less  discriminating  than  the  present 

examination; 

3.  co-operate  with  HKEA  to  ensure  the  best  evaluation  methods 
possible,  methods  which  will  also  be  the  best  in  terms  of  their 
washback  effect  on  the  schools; 

4.  use  their  annual  Examiners'  Report  for  a  dynamic  and  rigorous 
review  of  all  these  areas. 

How  might  the  UE  Examiners  react  to  the  University  of  Hong 
Kong's  proposal  for  a  four-year  undergraduate  programme  (to 
replace  the  current  three-year  programme)? 

Various  spokesmen  for  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  have  indicated  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  proposal  for  a  four-year  undergraduate  syllabus 
at  HKU  is  for  there  to  be  time  to  devote  to  the  improvement  of  new 
entrants'  language  skills;  including,  presumably  (since  the  University  has 
also  confirmed  its  policy  for  the  medium  of  instruction  to  remain  English), 
English  language  skills. 

Once  the  extra  fourth  year  became  a  reality,  however,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  the  teachers  within  the  academic  disciplines  would  argue  for  ar  much 
of  the  extra  time  as  possible  being  devoted  to  academic  work,  rather  than 
to  remedial  Language  work. 

There  are  other  problems. 
-  Firstly,  there  would  be  a  problem  of  creating  motivation  for  the  students 
to  pursue  their  English  Language  courses  with  enthusiasm. 

Given  the  pragmatism  of  Hong  Kong  students,  motivation  is  best  created 
by  an  external  penalty  or  reward.  Is  the  University  likely  to  create  a  regula- 
tion whereby  no  student  could  graduate  unless  his/her  English  Language 
skills  were  of  n  specified  (high)  level? 

If  a  penalty  is  politically  unacceptable,  what  reward  would  there  be? 
Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  students  would  consider  their  time  best  spent 
in  concentrating  on  their  academic  discipline(s),  rather  than  on  English 
Language  work;  just  as  they  do  at  present  in  Forms  6  and  7  in  the 
Secondary  Schools? 


Secondly,  the  problems  which  secondary  school  UE  teachers  currently 
face,  and  which  are  outside  their  own  control — problems  of  lack  of  time, 
a  heavy  marking  load,  inadequate  materials,  lack  of  training,  lack  of  status 
of  the  subject — would  then  be  inherited  by  the  University  teachers 
themselves.  Would  they  like  this? 

Thirdly,  there  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  secondary  school  UE  teachers 
enjoy  teaching  UE.  From  their  reports  in  various  responses  to  the  Question- 
naire, it  appears  that  some  of  them  are  very  good  at  teaching  this  subject. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  skills  of  the  current  teachers  at  HKU  are  ap- 
propriate for  a  similar  task.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  current  teachers  at  HKU 
would  be  willing  to  devote  ihcir  undoubtedly  considerable  abilities  to 
developing  these  skills.  If  they  are  unwilling,  where  would  any  new  staff, 
who  were  specifically  hired  for  the  task,  come  from? 

On  balance,  it  seems  that  a  higher  English  standard  among  students  at 
HKU  would  be  achieved,  if  the  UE  Examiners  were  to  throw  their  weight 
into  a  hearty  effort,  firstly,  to  work  within  the  existing  structures — the 
Curriculum  Development  Committee  of  the  Education  Department  and  the 
Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority — ,  and  secondly,  to  modify  the  system, 
so  that  a  ihird  group  is  brought  into  existence  to  mediate  between 
their — the  Extiminers'^ — demands  and  the  Teachers'  response,  as  discussed 
above  ("A  Th<rd  Group  is  Needed"). 

These  strategies  seem  much  more  likely  to  achieve  the  desired  im- 
provements in  Language  skills  than  do  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  year 
into  the  undergraduate  course  in  HKU.  (There  may  be  other  advantages  to 
the  fourth  year:  but  these  are  not  the  concern  of  this  Paper.) 

If  the  UE  Examiners  were  to  take  this  action,  the  UE  Examiners  would 
also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Language  Learning  outcomes  of  all  Form  7  (and  many 
Form  6)  students,  and  not  just  of  those  students  studying  in  HKU. 


Degree  of  similarity  between  the  two  groups 

Common  Points  made  (or  implied)  by  the  Examiners  and  the 
Teachers 

A:    As  to  (a)  the  existing  quality  of  students'  English  and  (6)  the  students' 
degree  of  maturity  in  relation  to  learning. 
Both  groups  comment  on: 

1 .  The  poor  English  standard  of  many  students; 

2.  The  need  for  improvements  in  grammar; 

3     The  lack  of  general  knowledge  and  concern  with  current  social  issues 
of  the  students  (giving  rise  to  an  impression  of  childishness); 

4.  A  specific  difficulty  with  the  questions  "what"  and  "why"  and  other 
"wh"  questions; 

5.  The  need  for  improvements  in  listening  skills; 

6.  The  students'  difficulty  in  selective  note-taking. 
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B:    Relevant  to  Class  Content 
Both  groups  express: 

1 .    The  view  that  too  much  practice  examination  work  is  bad; 
2     A  recognition  of  the  value  of  using  current  materials  (e.g.  from  the 
written  and  electronic  media); 

3.  A  recognition  of  the  importance  of  exposing  students  to  a  wide  variety 
of  types  of  English; 

4.  An  interest  in  oral  work;  a  recognition  of  its  value;  and  a  desire  for 
more  time  in  the  timetable  (and/or  more  student  acceptance)  in  order 
to  devote  more  time  to  oral  work; 

5.  A  recognition  that  oral  work  develops  language  skills  in  the  areas  of 
writing,  listening  and  reading,  as  well  as  oral  skills; 

Both  groups  comment  on: 

6.  The  inadequacy  of  the  time  which  is  devoted  to  the  English  Course, 
both  by  the  school  timetable,  and  by  the  students  themselves; 

7.  The  need  for  students  to  be  more  active  in  taking  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning,  outside  the  UE  classroom. 

Points  made  by  Exanniners  but  not  made  by  the  Teachers 

A:    As  to  the  existing  quality  of  students'  English 

NOTE:  Because  of  the  difference  of  the  contexts  within  which  these  two 
Corpuses  have  been  obtained,  the  comments  made  by  the  Examiners  on 
the  topic  of  poor  English  are  more  detailed  than  those  of  the  Teachers, 

For,  although  the  Questionnaire  asked  Teachers,  in  a  general  way,  about 
their  problems  in  teaching  UE,  it  did  not  ask  them  to  specify  the  areas  in 
which  they  felt  their  students  needed  improvement. 

Examiners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  necessarily  concerned  with  student 
performance;  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  Annual  Reports  is  to  comment 
on  this. 

The  specific  points  consistently  made  by  the  Examiners  are  listed  below; 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  these  many  areas  of  weakness  which  give  teachers 
the  heavy  marking  load  of  which  so  many  of  them  complain. 

Poor  Vocabulary;  inability  to  cope  with   metaphors  and  idioms; 
spelling;  lack  of  sophistication  with  regard  to  common  errors  in  pro- 
nunciation (and  hence,  spelling);  punctuation;  absence  of  a  main 
verb;  incorrect  use  of  tenses  (e.g.  past  perfect  for  past  indefinite,  sub- 
junctive for  simple  future);  confusion  with  regard  to  voice;  transitive 
verbs  often  used  intransitively;  incorrect  use  of  prepositions;  non- 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb;  number;  use  of  the  definite  article; 
incorrect,  or  inadequate,  use  of  links;  gender;  intrusion  of  Chinese 
constructions    and    expressions;    problems   with    "wh"  questions; 
inappropriate  format;  and  inappropriate  register. 
Other  points  made  by  the  Examiners,  and  which  are  also  attributable  to 
poor  English  skills,  are:  the  copying  of  chunks  in  answer  to  comprehension 
questions;  and  answers  which  are  not  coherent  with  questions. 
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Other  points  made  by  the  Examiners  are:  lack  of  common  sense; 
childishness;  and  the  writing  of  model  essays. 

What  can  we  find  in  the  Teachers'  Corpus,  relevant  to  the 
Examiners'  points? 

None  of  the  Teachers  mentions  a  lack  of  common  sense  in  their  students. 
Perhaps,  knowing  them  better,  they  do  not  feel  this  an  appropriate 
comment.  One  respondent,  however,  identifies  weak  English  as  the  cause 
for  an  Impression  of  childishness  being  conveyed  to  Examiners, 

Model  essays  are,  of  their  nature,  probably  more  frequently  a  problem  for 
Examiners  than  for  Teachers. 

B.    Relevant  to  Class  Content 

No  comments  are  made  by  the  Examiners,  relevant  to  class  content,  which 
are  not  also  made  by  the  Teachers, 

Points  made  by  the  Teachers  but  not  made  by  the  Examiners 

A,  As  to  the  existing  quality  of  students*  English 

No  points  are  made  by  the  teachers  which  are  not  made  by  the  Examiners. 

B,  Relevant  to  Class  Content 

Problems  of  motivation;  of  adjustment  from  CE  to  UE  English;  of 
inappropriate  and  inadequate  materials  and  consequently  of  inadequate 
time  to  prepare  materials  to  improve  the  shortfall;  of  student  reluctance  to 
participate  in  class;  too  large  class  sizes;  mixed  ability  of  classes;  heavy 
marking  load;  the  exam-orientation  of  the  students  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  interest  of  classes  which  have  been  adjusted  to  cater  to  their 
demands;  competition  from  other  subjects;  over-confidence  (in  schools 
with  a  recognised  high  standard  of  English);  inadequate  timetabling  for 
UE;  inadequate  school  resources  for  UE;  the  absence  of  direction,  of 
objectives,  of  a  specific  teaching  syllabus;  inadequate  guidance  from  the 
ED— both  with  regard  to  the  syllabus  and  from  the  inspectorate*;  absence 
of  advice  on  how  to  train  students  in  the  skills  of  cursory  reading  and 
listening  comprehension;  ignorance  of  the  marking  scheme;  the  Inappro- 
priateness  for  students  who  are  unlikely  to  enter  the  University  of  the  work 
required  for  the  examination;  the  impact  of  the  exam  restricts  what  can  be 
done  In  class;  the  examination  requires  too  many  skills  to  be  demonstrated 
in  too  short  a  time;  the  teacher's  need  to  learn  relevant  teaching 
techniques;  the  absence  of  job  satisfaction;  many  of  the  teachers  may  be 
inexperienced  or  not  have  a  relevant  major  subject;  the  fact  that  class 
content  is  partly  dictated  by  student?;  student's  lack  of  awareness  that 
language  is  not  just  like  other  subjects— is  not  just  a  matter  of  grasping 
knowledge  and  information,  requiring  understanding  and  memory—and 
that  language  is  a  means  of  experiencing  reality. 

•(This  respondent  highlights  problem  areas.  No-one  currently  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  a  teaching  syllabus. 
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Who  should  do  so?  Is  it  the  Education  Department's  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment Committee?  Or  is  it  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  itself,  since  the 
purpose  of  the  examination  is  to  identify  those  suited  for  study  in  that 
University? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  assisting  teachers  with  their  teaching?  Is 
it  the  ED?  Is  it  the  Schools  of  Education  of  the  two  Universities? 

Currently,  it  is  the  Schools  of  Education  of  the  two  Universities,  which 
are  concerned  with  the  training  of  Graduate  Teachers,  including,  presum- 
ably, the  Graduate  Teachers  of  English  Language.  The  ED's  Institute  of 
Language  in  Education  and  Colleges  of  Education  do  not  currently  train 
Graduate  Teachers  of  English  Language.) 

Comment: 

The  fact  that  no  points  are  made  by  the  Teachers  as  to  the  existing  quality 
of  students'  English,  which  are  not  also  made  by  the  Examiners  would 
seem  to  suggest  (a)  that  the  examination  is  a  good  means  of  diagnosing 
the  quality  of  the  English  of  the  examined  group  as  a  whole*;  and  (b)  that 
the  Examiners'  knowledge  of  their  business  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Teachers. 

•(Apart  from  some  cases  where  poor  students  did  better  than  expected 
and  good  students  did  more  poorly  than  expected,  Teachers  seemed  in 
general  to  be  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  grades  awarded  to  their 
students.  There  was  however  a  fair  degree  of  surprise  about  the  low 
standard  at  which  the  pass  mark  was  set.) 

Taken  from  the  other  angle,  the  fact  that  many  points  are  made  by  the 
Examiners  as  to  the  existing  quality  of  students'  English,  which  are  not  also 
made  by  the  Teachers  does  not  indicate  that  the  Teachers  do  not  know 
their  business;  for,  as  already  mentioned  the  contexts  within  which  the 
two  Corpuses  were  obtained  were  very  different. 

The  fact  that  no  criticisms  of  class  content  are  made  by  Examiners, 
which  the  Teachers  do  not  share,  and  that  no  suggestions  for  im> 
provements  in  class  content  are  made  by  Examiners,  which  are  not  also 
made  by  the  Teachers  would  seem  to  suggest: 

(a)  that  the  performance  of  the  candidates  in  general  is  a  oood  guide 
neither  to  the  class  contents  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  nor 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  Teachers;  and 

(b)  that  the  Examiners'  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  the  Teachers  as  a 
group,  as  determiners  of  class  content,  is  either  (i)  not  justified  for 
the  group  as  a  whole  or  (ii)  inappropriate;  since  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  limitations  on  the  teachers'  control  over  his/her  own 
class  contents. 

[Since  the  UE  Teachers  as  a  whole  form  a  much  larger  group  than  that 
of  the  UE  Examiners,  it  is  likely  that  there  are  more  differences  between  the 
teachers  themselves  than  there  are  between  the  Examiners.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Teacher  Corpus  on  which  this  Paper  is  based  is  not 
complete.  The  Respondents  represent  at  most  slightly  less  than  a  half  and 
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at  least  slightly  less  than  an  eighth  of  all  UE  teachers  during  the  academic 
year  1984-1985.  The  Examiners'  Corpus  is,  however,  complete. 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  a  proportion  of  ail  UE  teachers  do  have 
concepts  in  relation  to  class  content  which  do  partly  justify  the  views  of 
UE  teachers  and  UE  teaching,  which  are  evidently  held  by  the  Examiners. 
However,  of  the  Teachers  who  responded  to  the  Questionnaire,  most  show 
views  about  what  class  contents  are  desirable,  which  are  identical  to  those 
of  the  Examiners.] 

Taken  from  the  other  angle,  the  fact  that  some  criticisms  of  class  content 
are  made  by  Teachers,  which  are  not  made  by  the  Examiners,  and  that  so 
many  indications  of  areas  for  improvements,  which  could  have  a  beneficial 
impact  both  on  class  content  and  learning  outcomes,  are  present  in  the 
Teachers'  Corpus,  which  are  not  also  present  in  the  Examiners'  Corpus, 
would  seem  to  suggest: 

That  the  Information  presented  in  the  Teachers'  Corpus  is  new  to 

Examiners 

Degree  of  Similarity  between  the  two  Corpuses 

As  already  mentioned,  to  some  extent,  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
sets  of  comments  is  partly  the  result  of  the  different  contexts  within  which 
the  information  was  generated. 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  Teachers'  Questionnaire  was  the  enquiry 
into  the  motivation  of  the  students. 

Examiners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  exposed  to  the  daily  difficulty  of 
either  maintaining  or  creating  an  acceptable  level  of  student  motivation. 
Nor  do  the  many  problems  experienced  by  the  teachers  (and  of  which  the 
Examiners  betray  no  knowledge  until  1986— when  motivation  is  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time—)  necessarily  impinge  on  the  experience  of 
Examiners. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  these  two  Corpuses,  taken  together, 
suggests  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  two  Groups.  It  is  likely 
that  if  the  teachers  were  exposed  to  the  Examiners'  experience*,  their 
views  would  show  little  difference  from  the  Examiners'  views.  Similarly, 
that  if  the  Examiners  had  been  exposed  to  the  teachers'  experience,  the 
indications  are  that  they  would  have  reacted  in  the  same  ways  as  the 
Teachers. 

*(ln  fact,  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  exposed  to  one  aspect  of  the  Ex- 
aminers' experience,  as  markers:— thus  teachers'  comments  are  partly  the 
basis  for  the  Examiners'  Reports. 

Of  those  who  responded  to  the  Questionnaire,  13  had  marked  one  of  the 
four  elements  of  the  UE  paper  at  least  once;  and  one  had  marked  one 
paper  for  three  years  running.) 

The  attitudes  of  the  two  groups  towards  the  teaching  of  UE  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  students  are  in  reality  more  similar  than 
the  Examiners  have  so  far  appreciated 
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Where  should  the  focus  be? 

The  two  .most  important  differences  between  the  two  groups  seem  to  be 
these: 

1.  The  Teachers'  awareness  of  the  problems  of  student  motivation  (an 
almost  equal  number  of  respondents  reported  high  and  low  motivation 
in  their  students)  and  the  absence  of  any  comment  by  the  Examiners 
on  this  problem  until  1986. 

2.  The  Teachers'  indication  of  problem  areas,  which  are  clearly  outside 
their  own  control,  and  their  call  for  help  in  the  areas  of:  direction;  an 
improved  syllabus;  advice  and  training  in  methodology;  methods  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  CE  and  UE  English;  materials;  more  time  in 
the  timetable:  as  opposed  to  the  Examiners'  evident  view  that  all  that 
is  needed  to  obtain  improvements  is  that  certain  actions  by  students 
and  teachers  only  are  necessary. 

Exposure  to  the  Teachers'  experience  could  change  the  attitudes 
of  the  Examiners 

If  the  Examiners  can  be  exposed  to  the  Teachers'  experience,  and  per- 
suaded to  recognise  the  essential  similarity  of  interests  and  opinions  of  the 
teachers  and  themselves,  (—this  Paper  is  a  possibly  acceptable  short-cut 
to  this  exposure—)  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  feel  interested  to  extend  their 
own  routines  and  the  procedures  which  currently  exist,  in  the  following 
ways: 

A.    Within  the  Existing  System 

1 .  To  direct  their  comments  in  their  Annual  Reports  to  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  make  the  beneficial  changes,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
Teacher's  Corpus  as  necessary,  but  which  are  in  areas  which  are  outside 
the  teachers'  own  control. 

2.  To  the  extent  that  the  Examiners  themselves  are  some  of  those  very 
people  (because  of  their  association,  in  other  capacities,  either  with  the  UE 
Subject  Committee  and/or  the  University  of  Hong  Kong);  perhaps  they 
themselves  will  see  their  way  clear  to  press  for  the  changes,  beneficial  for 
the  learning  outcomes  of  English  teaching  in  Forms  6  and  7,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  Teachers'  Corpus  as  necessary,  but  which  are  in  areas 
which  are  outside  the  teachers'  own  control. 

One  of  their  specific  thrusts  might  be  to  act  in  one  of  the  ways  described 
in  the  Paper  this  writer  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education 
Second  International  Seminar  (December,  1986):  "Teaching  English  in 
Forms  6  and  7  in  Hong  Kong:  Motivation,  Problems  and  Strategies:  A 
Teacher-Centred  Survey": 

3.  This  is,  to  act  to  enhance  the  status  of  both  the  current  and  the  revised 
UE  examination  (for  which  teaching  begins  in  September  1987  in  Form 
6).  so  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  that  of  the  other,  A  level,  subjects. 

[The  other  suggestion  contained  in  the  writer's  Paper  {op.  c/r.)— action 
to  secure  an  actual  increase  in  the  minimum  UE  grade  acceptable  for  HKU 


entrance  requirements— is  probably  incapable  of  success  (although  Pyrrhic 
victories  in  this  area  might  be  possible). 

A  recent  report  in  the  South  China  Morning  Post  (17  July  1987,  p.  2) 
that  there  is  a  proposal  before  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong 
to  require  higher  language  grades  for  entry  to  the  University,  including  a 
higher  UE  grade,  seems  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  University  will  not  only  monitor  very  carefully  the  effects  on  new 
entrants'  standard  of  English  of  the  new  Use  of  English  Examination 
Syllabus  (which  will  be  examined  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year  as  this 
Proposal  would  take  place,  1989);  but  also  the  consistency  of  the  standard 
indicated  by  the  same  grade  from  year  to  year. 

Will  the  proposed  new  requirement  (effective  from  1989)  of  Grade  D  in 
the  UE  (new  syllabus)  examination  in  fact  denote  a  candidate  who  achieved 
a  higher  standard,  than  one  awarded  a  Grade  E  (old  syllabus)  in  1 988? 

Certainly,  the  weighting  given  to  the  different  language  skills  by  the  two 
versions  of  the  Examination  seems  different. 

How  far  are  the  skills  tested  by  the  two  versions  of  the  Examination 
comparable? 

How  far  is  it  the  case  that  any  change  in  the  skills  tested  lies  in  the 
direction  of  selecting  with  greater  accuracy  students  with  the  necessary 
ability  in  English  language  skills  to  study  in  HKU? 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  new  syllabus— though  probably  of  greater 
relevance  than  the  present  one  for  future  administrators  and  executives- 
provides  less  stimulation  than  the  existing  syllabus,  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  abstract  values  and  concepts,  and  what  Arnold  calls  the  lively 
play  of  the  mind. 

It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  Grade  D  (new  syllabus)  will  not  in  reality 
indicate  a  standard  any  higher  than  Grade  E  (old  syllabus). 

It  should,  however,  be  possible  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  revised  UE 
examination,  to  make  it  equivalent  to  that  of  the  other,  A  level  subjects.] 

The  Cambridge  Certificates  of  Language  Proficiency  might  be  an  appro- 
priate model.  The  Examination  could  be  called  a  Certificate,  examination, 
with  the  expressed  aim  of  testing  Language  Proficiency,  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  A  level. 

To  make  the  examination  an  A  level  subject,  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  academic  content,  in  such  areas  as,  for  instance,  linguistics,  semantics 
and  morphology:  but  it  is  not  in  this  area  that  the  need  of  the  students  and 
the  need  of  Hong  Kong  society  lies. 

A  Certificate  subject  in  Language  Skills,  for  which  international  recognition 
would  have  been  negotiated  as  at  a  level  equivalent  to  A  level,  would  be  of 
help  in  improving  students'  motivation  in  the  area  where  the  students'  pre- 
sent weakness  is  perceived,  and  where  Society  urgently  desires  improvement. 

B     Within  an  extension  of  the  Existing  System 

4.  To  support  the  suggestion  now  made  of  an  extension  of  the  existing 
system,  whereby  the  UE  Examiners'  Annual  Report  is  submitted  to  the 
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Education  Department,  for  a  consideration  of  any  implications  for 
necessary  action  on  their  part;  and  to  whoever  is  responsible  (whether  this 
is  the  Education  Department's  Curriculum  Development  Committee,  the 
English  Language  Teaching  Unit,  the  inspectorate,  the  Colleges  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education;  or  the  Schools  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  two  Universities)  for  long-term  measures  of  support  (pre-  or 
in-service  training;  help  with  the  provision  of  materials  and  equipment)  for 
teachers  of  UE  in  the  Hong  Kong  schools, 

[A  measure  of  assistance  for  a  small  number  of  teachers  has  recently 
been  offered  by  various  organisations  (for  example,  the  Continuing 
Education  Division  of  the  Hong  Kong  Baptist  College  and  the  INSTEP 
Programme  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong's  Extra-Mura!  and  Education 
Departments.  Praiseworthy  though  these  iriitiatives  are,  however,  they  are 
inadequate  substitutes  for  the  measure  of  support  which  could  be  achieved 
through  integration  and  expansion  of  such  help  in  a  formal  extension  of 
the  existing  systems.] 

What  indications  are  there  that  the  Examiners  may  be  ready  to 
support  initiatives  involving  a  rapprochment  with  the  Teachers  of 
UE  and  with  those  who  support  teachers  in  their  work? 

There  are  two  hopeful  signs. 

1.  The  1986  Examiners'  Report  does  in  fact  finally  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  problem  of  student  motivation. 

2.  The  current  and  long-standing  Chairman  of  the  UE  Subject  Committee 
and  the  most  frequent  Chief  Examiner  in  recent  times  of  the  UE  Examina- 
tion gave  a  brief  address  at  the  Second  ILE  International  Seminar  in 
December  1986;  in  which  she  stated  that  it  was  time  for  people  to  discuss 
together  the  problems  of  English  learning  outcomes  in  Hong  Kong. 


Use  of  the  two  Corpuses  as  a  basis  for  decisions  for  changes  to 
the  examination  syllabus,  and  for  items  for  inclusion  in  any 
teaching  syllabus 

The  fact  that  both  groups  do  comment  on  a  number  of  common  areas 
(albeit  with  different  emphasis  and  frequency)  indicates  that  the  picture 
given  by  this  analysis  of  two  secondary  sources  is  at  least  approximate  to 
the  reality;  and  that  the  use  of  these  two  Corpuses  as  a  basis  for  decision 
for  change  is,  to  that  extent,  justifiable. 

The  teaching  context;  is  the  standard  of  English  falling? 

"Standard" 

76  of  the  139  teachers  who  responded  to  this  Questionnaire  were  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  the  Use  of  English  course.  Their  comments  include 
observations  on  changes  in  their  students'  motivation  over  an  unspecified 
number  of  years. 
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The  information  obtainable  from  the  HKEA's  Annual  UE  Reports  spans 
six  years;  any  changes  in  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  Examiners  and 
Markers  would,  presumably,  be  reflected  in  these  Reports. 

Examiners 

Comments  which  explicitly  mention  "Standard"  occur  in  the  following 
years:  1980  (Summary,  Composition,  LT);  1981  (Composition);  1983 
(Composition);  1985  (LT);  and  1986  (Composition,  LT). 

As  far  as  Composition  is  concerned,  the  comment  is  fairly  consistent 
from  1980  to  1986:  this  is,  that  there  are  a  few  extremely  good  candidates, 
with  an  increasing  proportion  of  poor  candidates. 

As  for  the  Listening  Test  (LT),  the  comment  for  1985  is  quite  encour- 
aging. But  then,  in  1986,  there  is  the  strange  comment  that,  although 
the  students  did  quite  well  in  the  examination,  their  performance  implies 
that  their  teachers  need  to  worry  about  their  listening  comprehension. 

Teachers 

The  Teachers  make  no  comments  on  changes  in  students'  ability  or 
standard.  (No  question  in  the  Questionnaire  specifically  requested  such 
comments:  however,  given  the  considerable  opportunity  for  free  responses, 
it  would  be  likely  that  one  respondent  at  least  would  comment  on  a  change 
in  students'  ability  or  standard  if  such  a  change  had  manifested  itself.) 

Comment 

The  impression  given  is  of  a  pyramidal  situation:  in  spite  of  the  recent  large 
increases  in  candidates,  the  number  of  very  good  candidates  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  from  year  to  year;  but  the  numbers  in  each  lower  rank 
increase  from  year  to  year. 


A.    Major  areas  of  concern 
Identified  by  the  Examiners'  Corpus 

1 .  Comprehension 

The  impression  gained  is  that,  in  the  case  of  some  students,  com- 
prehension may  be  extremely  weak. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  there  may  be  two  main  reasons  for  this: 

a.  a  low  standard  of  English; 

b.  a  lack  of  critical  thinking. 

Identified  by  both  the  Examiners'  and  the  Teacher'  Corpus 

2.  Grammar 

Three  pieces  of  evidence  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  degree  of  formal 
grammar  taught  in  a  Form  6  and  7  English  course, 
a     One  teacher  reports  that  his/her  students  keep  on  asking  for 
grammar  to  be  taught  in  class. 


b.  The  Examiners  continually  comment  on  poor  grammar. 

c.  Several  teachers  find  that  their  students  would  appreciate  a  bridge 
between  CE  and  UE  work. 

B.    Comment  on  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  Forms  6  and  7 

1.  The  amount  of  grammar  to  be  taught  would  depend  on  the  compet- 
ence of  the  individual  students  in  each  individual  UE  class.  Thus,  there  is  a 
need  for: 

a.  a  diagnostic  test  to  be  administered  to  each  student  on  entry  to  the 
UE  course. 

b.  individal  self-study  units  in  relation  to  the  specific  areas  listed  below 
(and  for  any  other  likely  common  areas  of  weakness),  at  a  level 
appropriate  for  the  maturity  of  the  students,  and  culturally  suitable 
for  them. 

2.  The  amount  of  grammar  work,  as  such,  needed  in  the  UE  class  might 
gradually  decrease  as  improvements  in  English  learning  are  increasingly 
achieved  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

C.    Areas  for  improvement 

Based  on  the  comments  of  Examiners  and  Teachers,  the  following  are 
important  areas  for  improvement. 

1 .  Comprehension  and  critical  thinking 

2 .  Sp ecific  points  of  G rammar 
"wh"  questions; 

giving  answers  which  are  coherent  with  the  questions; 
punctuation; 
sentence  construction; 
use  of  links; 

use  of  tenses  (e.g.  past  perfect,  past  indefinite,  subjunctive,  simple  future); 
voice; 

transitive  and  intransitive  verbs; 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb; 
number; 

use  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles; 

use  of  prepositions; 

gender; 

a  recognition  and  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  English 
and  Chinese  constructions 

3.  Other  Areas  for  hnproveinent  in  Basic  Lunyi/tU/e  Skf//s 
Skill  in  relation  to: 

metaphors  and  idioms; 

a  recognition  of  the  difference  between  English  and  Chinese  expressions, 
spelling; 


an  awareness  of  common  errors  in  pronunciation  (and  hence,  spelling) 

and  the  reasons  for  them; 

format; 

register; 

various  means  of  extending  vocabulary; 

reading  data  in  tabular  form  and  relating  it  to  information  presented  in 
verbal  form. 

D.    Methods  of  Improvement 

Comment 

1.  It  seems  that  grammar  and  comprehension  (and,  perhaps,  writing 
also)  could  be  Improved  at  the  same  time,  by  focussing  on  the  grammatical 
and  stylistic  analysis  of  passages. 

It  would  be  important  that  the  passages  used  for  this  study  should  not 
require  extreme  attention  to  be  devoted  also  to  other  features,  such  as 
would  be  required  if  too  much  of  the  vocabulary  was  unknown  or  if  the 
thought  was  too  sophisticated. 

2.  Critical  thinking  should  be  given  more  emphasis. 

The  development  of  an  ability  to  debate  and  argue  a  case  can  itself  be  a 
help  to  following  the  arguments  of  others. 

2a.  There  might  be  a  case,  not  only  for  including  an  oral  element  in  the 
examination  (as  argued  in  the  writer's  Paper  delivered  in  the  Institute  of 
Language  in  Education  International  Seminar  in  December  1986  (op.  cil), 
but  of  requiring  participation  in  a  debate  as  one  part  of  the  oral  element. 
[The  administrative  arrangements  would  not  be  by  any  means  in- 
superable.] 

3.  It  seems  that  the  written  comprehension  work,  currently  required,  is  far 
too  difficult  for  many  students. 

To  the  extent  that  spoken  discourse  is  usually  less  dense  in  Intellectual 
content,  it  may  be  that  the  Intellectual  content  of  oral  and  listening  work  is 
more  appropriate  than  that  of  reading  work,  for  the  weaker  students. 
3a.  There  might  be  a  case,  not  only  for  including  an  oral  element  in  the 
English  Examination,  but  for  giving  the  oral  and  listening  elements  equal 
weighting  with  the  reading  and  writing  elements. 

It  Is  not  ilkely  that  the  better  students  would  suffer;  since  these  skills  are 
equally  useful  to  them  also;  and  they  are  skills  which  have  traditionally 
been  given  less  formal  emphasis  in  Hong  Kong. 

4.  It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  much  that: 

1 .  class  contents  need  face  validity  with  the  students  themselves; 

2.  this  face  validity  Is  most  easily  achieved  if  the  students  perceive  (or 
can  be  led  to  perceive)  the  class  contents  as  relevant  to  an 
examination  which  has  high  relevance  and  status. 
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E.    Specific  proposals  for  changes  to  the  examination  syllabus 


The  class  contents  which  this  analysis  of  two  Corpuses  suggests  are  re- 
quired, are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  be  present  in  the  following  conditions: 
a     if  the  UE  Examination  is  changed  in  the  following  ways: 

i  if  an  oral  element  is  introduced; 

ii  if  the  listening  and  oral  elements  together  have  equal  weighting 
with  the  reading  and  written  elements; 

iii  if  the  oral  element  includes  a  debate  section; 

iv  if  the  listening  element  includes  a  phonetics  section; 
V  if  the  listening  element  includes  a  dictation  section; 

vi  if  the  listening  comprehension  includes  a  passage  from  Hong 
Kong's  electronic  media; 

vii  if  the  listening  comprehension  includes  a  question  which  requires 
the  identifying  of  the  nature  of  a  number  of  brief  excerpts  (e.g.  a 
News  Report,  a  political  speech,  a  salesman  making  a  pitch,  a 
secretary  responding  to  her  boss,  etc).  [This  addresses  the 
problem  of  format  and  register,  as  well  as  creating  motivation  for 
structured  work  in  relation  to  English  language  radio  and 
television;  as  well  as  work  on  awareness  of  the  differences  and 
similarities  of  English  and  Chinese  usage  in  matters  of  register  and 
format.] 

viii  if  specific  vocabulary  questions  are  asked; 

ix  if  a  new  reading  comprehension  question  is  introduced  which 
requires  the  grammatical  and  stylistic  analysis  of  at  least  one 
paragraph; 

X  if  a  new  reading  comprehension  question  is  introduced,  which 
requires  the  identifying  of  the  nature  of  a  numbe'  of  brief  excerpts 
(e.g.  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  speech,  a  bed-side  story,  etc).  [This 
addresses  the  problem  of  format  and  register.] 

xi  if  one  reading  comprehension  passage  is  taken  from  the  Hong 
Kong  daily  newspapers; 

xii  if  the  rubric  which  says  that  students  should  not  wite  in  complete 
sentences  is  omitted.  [It  is  MORE  difficult  for  students  to  write 
NOT  in  complete  sentences.  Also,  it  is  clear  that  students  need  to 
practice  writing  complete,  grammatical,  sentences.] 

b  Either 

i  if  a  detailed  teaching  syllabus  is  produced; 

Or 

ii  if  a  course  textbook  is  commissioned. 

Note:  The  points  listed  in  E  are  firmly  based  on  the  two-  Corpuses  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  All  (other  than  (c?)(:i))  find  a  basis  in  specific  re- 
commendations, or  on  identifications  of  specific  areas  of  weakness,  made 
in  the  Annual  Reports,  many  of  them  explicitly. 

Many  may  also  be  derived  from  the  material  presented  in  the  Teacher's 
Corpus. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  proposals  above  indicate  an  examination  syllabus 
rather  different  from  that  of  the  new  Use  of  English  Examination  Syllabus 
for  Forms  6  and  7  in  Hong  Kong,  which  has — as  mentioned  above — now 
been  accepted  for  first  examination  in  the  summer  of  1 989. 

Those  who  have  worked  on  developing  the  new  examination  syllabus 
believe  that  it  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  former  syllabus. 

An  examination  can  of  course  improve  in  several  areas;  in  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  examination  as  an  examination  (does  it  test  what  it 
aims  to  test?  do  the  best  candidates  score  the  best  scores,  etc.?);  and  in  the 
"washback"  effect  on  the  teaching — and  learning — in  schools. 

Given  the  continuing  and  growing  concern  in  Hong  Kong  about  main- 
taining or  perhaps  improving  the  standard  of  English  in  Hong  Kong,  a  most 
important  concern  must  also  be,  therefore,  whether  it  helps  either  to 
maintain  or  to  improve  the  standard  of  English  or  not. 

Some  of  the  Proposals  made  in  E  above  are  in  fact  addressed  by  the  new 
Examination  Syllabus. 

The  issue  of  grammar  (Ea  (ix))  is  directly  addressed  by  the  examining  of 
"language  systems".  Furthermore,  the  sample  paper  does  not  include  any 
rubric  that  states:  "Candidates  are  not  required  to  write  in  complete 
sentences"  (Ea  (xii));  and,  if  this  accurately  foreshadows  the  actual 
Examination  Papers,  this  could  also  encourage  more  attention  to 
developing  grammatical  accuracy.  There  will  however  be  problems,  if 
markers  are  instructed  not  to  penalise  candidates  for  grammatical 
inaccuracy  in  those  sections  of  the  paper  which  do  not  specifically  test  it. 
Word  will  get  back  to  the  schools,  and  this  will  discourage  acceptance  of 
consistently  rigorous  attention  to  grammatical  accuracy. 

Much  of  the  HKEA  sample  paper  for  the  new  Listening  Test  could  be 
seen  as  an  advanced  version  of  a  dictation  exercise  (Ea  (v)).  More  than 
this,  however,  it  also  requires  the  additional  skills  of  relating  information 
heard,  with  written  and  graphic  material,  and  some  evaluation  of  the 
attitude  of  speakers.  Both  these  aspects — which  are  innovations  at  this 
level"  are  helpful.  In  general,  it  seems  that  the  new  Listening  Test  will 
encourage  work  in  the  classroom,  which  is  relevant  to  daily  life. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  case  that  the  more  complex  skills  tested  in  the 
sample  Listening  Test  paper  also  require  in  candidates  the  simpler  skills 
which  would  be  tested  by  a  straightforward  dictation  paper  (Ea  (v))  and 
some  phonetics  work  (Ea  (iv)).  The  fact  that  the  Test  does  not  directly  test 
these,  simpler,  skills  may  well  mean  that  students  will  be  resistant  to  the 
simpler  work  which  would  help  them  improve.  As  with  the  present 
syllabus,  they  may  be  resistant  to  work  not  identical  in  format  to  the 
examination  itself.  If  this  is  the  case,  many  may  still  not  develop  the  skills, 
relevant  to  their  future  English  language  needs  -whether  in  the  workforce 
or  in  their  tertiary  studies — which  this  Listening  Test  sets  out  to  test. 

For  the  new  Listening  Test  to  effect  more  improvement  in  the  Form  6 
and  7  English  classroom,  the  addition  of  even  short  sections  of 
straightforward  dictation  and  phonetics  work  into  the  new  Examination 
Syllabus  would,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be  helpful. 
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The  new  Examination  Syllabus  does  not  directly  encourage  the  use  in 
teaching  of  materials  from  the  Hong  Kong  media  (even  adapted  materials) 
(Ea  (vi),  (xi)).  It  does  not  encourage  oral  work  (Ea  (i)).  It  does  not 
encourage  vocabulary  work  per  se  (Ea  (viii)).  Nor  intensive  work  on  style, 
register,  or  format  (Ea  (vii),  (ix),  (x)).  Of  course,  all  these — with  the 
important  exception  of  oral  work — are  quite  closely  relevant  to  what  the 
Examination  Syllabus  does  require;  but,  if  they  run  true  to  form,  students 
will  be  convinced  of  this  only  if  the  examination  itself  directly  tests  such 
work. 

Additions  of  these  elements  would  thus,  in  the  writer's  view,  improve  the 
chances  that  the  new  syllabus  will  have  any  radically  improved  effect  on 
what  takes  place  in  the  classroom. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  an  oral  test  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
new  UE  examination  syllabus  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  no  teaching  syllabus  is  being 
prepared,  consistent  with  the  new  examination  syllabus  (Eb  (i)).  No 
course  textbook  (Eb  (ii))  has  been  commissioned. 

This  rneans,  by  and  large,  that  what  takes  place  in  the  classroom,  m 
preparation  for  the  new  UE  examination,  will  be  determined  by  the 
textbooks  which  are  produced  by  publishers. 

Of  those  on  the  market  already,  some  show  a  notable  flaw.  Doubtless  to 
save  or  reduce  the  costs  of  copyright  permissions,  the  passages  seem  to 
have  been  written  by  the  textbook  writer,  and  have  not  been  selected  from 
a  variety  of  writers  who  are  professionals  in  various  fields.  Others  rely 
almost  entirely  on  local  journalism  for  written  tests.  The  former  circum- 
stance effectively  minimises  the  range  of  the  students'  exposure  to  a  lively 
variety  of  authentic  English,  The  latter  limits  the  conceptual  level  quite 
severely. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  It  is  very  much  hoped  that  the 
HKEA  will  monitor  most  carefully  the  washback  effect  on  schools  of  the 
new  UE  examination  syllabus,  particularly  with  regard  to  any  effect  on  the 
"standard"  of  English  of  the  candidates. 

Since  this  process  could  not  even  begin  for  two  years,  it  is  hoped  that,  in 
the  meantime,  modifications  along  the  lines  suggested  above  could  be 
made. 

In  conclusion:  a  plea  for  response 

This  writer  would  be  very  happy  if  this  Paper  could  provoke  responses, 
whether  of  acceptance,  constructive  criticism,  further  information,  or 
alternative  suggestions,  which  v^/ould— like  this  Paper — have  the  sincere 
intention  of  helping  to  improve  the  English  Language  outcomes  of  Hong 
Kong  students  from  their  Form  6  and  7  English  Language  Course. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is  evidence  that  there  are  people 
within  the  different  relevant  groups  in  Hong  Kong  who  are  inclining  to 
action,  in  relation  to  the  English  teaching  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  HK 
Education  System. 


Let  us  hope  that  concerted,  harmonious,  energetic,  and  efficient 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  momentum,  to  build  on  progress  already 
made,  and  that  beneficial  outcomes  will  be  achieved. 

Dr.  Gillian  B,  Workman  is  Senior  Lecturer  (English)  at  the  Baptist 
Colleger  Hong  Kong.  At  the  next  ILE  seminar  (15-17  December  1987), 
Dr,  Workman's  Paper  will  be  on  the  topic:  'The  Need  for  A  Clear  Under- 
standing of  The  Implications  of  Published  Public  Examinations  Statistics. 
Particularly  with  Reference  to  Conclusions  About  the  Relative  Standard  of 
Candidates  over  a  Period  of  Time', 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 


Volume  4  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  mid  1988.  Contributions  will  be 
welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  31  December  1987  at 
the  following  address  : 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ. 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 
Park-in  Commercial  Centre  21  /F., 
56  Dundas  Street, 
Kowloon 
HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length.  An  English 
style-sheet  is  attached  on  the  next  page  for  your  reference.  A  brief  abstract 
in  the  same  language  as  the  articles  should  be  included.  Book  reviews  will 
also  be  welcome.  Further  information  about  the  ILEJ  may  be  obtained  from 
Ms  Madeleine  LAU,  Tel.  :  3-7719552. 


ill:  : 
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STYLE  SHEET 

1.  Manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  preferably  on  A4  size  paper. 
Typing  should  be  double-spaced  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Items  to  be  italicised  should  have  single  underlining.  These  include  the 
following: 

a.  Section   headings   and   subheadings   (which   should   not  be 
numbered). 

b.  Words  or  phrases  used  as  linguistic  examples. 

c.  Words  or  phrases  given  particularly  strong  emphasis. 

d.  Titles  of  tables,  graphs  and  other  diagrams. 

e.  Titles  or  headings  of  other  books  or  articles  referred  to  or  cited. 

3.  Capitals  (no  underlining)  should  be  used  for  the  following: 

a.  Title  of  article  or  review.  (The  author's  name(s)  may  be  in  smaller 
type). 

b.  Headings  of  NOTES  and  REFERENCES  sections. 

4.  Single  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for: 

a.  A  distancing  device  by  the  author  (e.g.  This  is  not  predicted  by 
Smith's  'theory'. .  . .). 

b.  A  method  of  highlighting  the  first  mention  of  terms  specially 
coined  for  the  paper. 

5.  Double  inverted  commas  should,  be  reserved  for  verbatim  quotations. 

6.  The  first  page  should  contain  the  title  of  the  article  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  in  capitals,  with  the  name  of  the  author(s)  immediately  below 
and  centred.  A  reasonable  amount  of  blank  space  should  separate 
these  from  the  start  of  the  text.  Headings  such  as  fntroduction  should 
be  underlined  and  located  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  text.  There 
should  be  two  blank  spaces  between  the  subheading  and  the  start  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  text,  which  should  be  indented  5  spaces. 

7.  Tables  and  diagrams  should  each  be  numbered  sequentially  and  their 
intended  position  in  the  text  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Diagrams' 
should  be  on  separate  sheets.  All  such  graphic  displays  should  have 
single  underlining.  Capitals  should  only  be  used  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  Table  or  Diagram  and  for  the  first  word  in  the  following 
sentence  (e.g.  Table  2.  Distribution  of  responses). 

8.  Footnotes  should  not  be  used.  Reference  in  the  text  should  be  to 
author's  name,  year  of  publication  and.  wherever  applicable,  page  or 
pages  referred  to  (e.g.  "This  is  refuted  by  Smith  (1978a:  33-5). 
However,  several  authors  take  a  different  view  (Chan  1978-13-  Green 
1980)"). 

9.  Notes  which  require  explanation  should  be  indicated  by  superscript 
numerals  in  the  body  of  the  article  and  should  be  grouped  together  in 
a  section  headed  NOTES  (in  capitals)  at  the  end  of  the  text.  The 
number  and  quantity  of  notes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 


10.  References  should  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  section  headed 
REFERENCES  (in  capital  letters),  immediately  following  the  NOTES 
section. 

11.  In  cases  of  joint  authorship,  the  name  of  the  main  author  should  be 
placed  first.  Where  each  author  has  taken  an  equal  share  of  the  work  , 
the  names  should  be  sequenced  alphabetically.  The  fact  that  the 
names  are  in  alphabetic  order  may,  if  so  desired,  be  pointed  out 
explicitly  in  a  note. 

1 2.  Journal  articles  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Oiler,  J.  W.  and  Streiff,  V,  1975.  "Dictation:  A  test  of  grammar-based 
expectancies,"  English  Language  Teaching  Journa/  300):  25-36. 

1 3.  Books  and  pamphlets  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 
Foss,   B.   (ed.)   1974,  New  Perspectives  in  Child  Development. 
Harmondsworth;  Penguin. 

14.  Articles  in  books  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Kvan,  E.  1969.  "Problems  of  bilingual  milieu  in  Hong  Kong:  Strain  of 
the  two  language  system."  In  Hong  Kong:  A  Society  in  Transition, 
edited  by  T.  C.  Jarvie  and  J.  Agassi,  pp.  327-343,  London:  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul, 
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THIRD  ILE  INTERNATIONAL  SEMINAR- 
IB,  16  and  17  DECEMBER  1987 


The  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  will  hold  its.  Third  International 
Seminar  from  15  to  17  December  1987  at  the  Shangri-la  Hotel,  Kowloon 
Hong  Kong. 

Seminar  Theme 

The  theme  of  the  Seminar  is  "Languages  in  Education  in  a  Bilingual  or 
Multilingual  Setting". 

Seminar  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Seminar  are  to  provide  opportunities  for  teacher 
trainers,  linguists  and  applied  linguists,  language  teachers  and  educational 
planners  to: 

1 .  examine  issues  '\>^.  language  planning  in  education; 

2.  identify  the  fajtors  which  foster  a  supportive  relationship  in  the 
teaching  and  ^earning  of  the  various  languages  and  dialects  within 
any  given  society  in  an  educational  context; 

3.  explore  the  criteria  for  successful  individual  bilingual/bidialectal/ 
multilingual  language  development; 

4.  examine  the  issues  involved  in  raising  language  awareness  and 
identifying  good  teaching  practices; 

5.  explore  the  issues  involved  in  the  effective  use  of  language  as  a  tool 
for  classroom  learning  (medium  of  instruction); 

6.  identify  the  criteria  for  successful  classroom  language  learning 
(language-as-a-subject). 

Further  information  about  the  Seminar  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director,  Institute  of  Langn^ge  in  Education.  21 /F.,  56  Dundas  Street 
Kowloon.  Hong  Konn. 
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The  articles  in  this  Journal  record  the  personal  views  of  the  contributors 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  the  official  views  of  the  Education 
Department,  Hong  Kong. 
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FOREWORD 


The  fourth  issue  of  the  ILEJ  contains  articles  on  listening  and  reading  skills 
(William  Cheng,  Margaret  van  Naerssen  and  Graham  Low),  on  teacher 
education  and  educational  changes  (John  Clark  and  Tian  Ben  Na)  and  on 
language  learning  and  teaching  problems  that  can  arise  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of  dialects  (Lee  Hok  Ming  and  Liu  Shu  Xin).  There  is  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  recent  developments  in  Chinese  language  teaching  in  Hong 
Kong  (Au  Yeung  Yu  Wing),  a  description  of  a  dictionary  use  survey  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong  (Andrew  Taylor) 
and  a  summary  of  an  experiment  in  which  micro-computers  are  exploited  in 
a  writing  skills  course  (Frances  Leung).  There  is  one  article  which  draws 
attention  to  the  differences  between  the  perceptions  and  expectations 
which  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  students  bring  to  the  classroom,  and  the  view 
of  the  teaching-learning  situation  held  by  teachers  using  a  communicative 
language  approach  (Carol  MacLennan).  There  is  also  an  article  on  language 
and  teaching  problems  that  are  related  to  "the  inherent  conflicts  in 
secondary  school  TEFL"  (Brian  Tomlinson). 
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Cinderella  goes  to  the  Ball  or  Listening 
Comprehension  Comes  into  Its  Own 

The  Relationship  between  Teacher  In- 
Service  Education  and  Educational 
Change 

Exploiting  the  Microcomputer  in  English 
Language  Writing  Instructions 

An  Investigation  of  the  Criteria  which  a 
group  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  Students 
of  English  list  as  those  which  make  a 
good  Teacher 

But  you  can  do  Reading  Research:  Pro- 
jects for  Book  Flood  Teachers 


Learners  and  English  Dictionaries:  Some 
Assumptions  and  Challenges 

Conflicts  in  TEFL  Reasons  for  Failure 
in  Secondary  Schools 
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I'-j  ■  'I'  I  {-I  fd'.ilni'.jJlT  'jii      (\  JlT  ijiu'oiip  '.r(    nii  •  ,t 'i-i      j;  iV-j  v'^  ;|  ■ 
■  Ik  f.^Mi'-l:  /jJHi'jlJiij    (\  I'.i.si"'!-  •  r'v  I'lih^d'  i) If-lii'jtili'.'^^'^ 

•  'A{i'K\i(\  ;^ I <JiT'jii  \  .wxiumvoiu  '•)- rLr.'vi' 

f(li 'I'  'aVj'L'    •  -JVft'  (\  i'.).s:.'i-  c  il  iVfd,  •  -v  (.;i,^i  iiii,;n.s 
J'H  AJ'i,  l.ii'jt-';-^  •  JlT'Jii  ■      (.''-.'I'  X'i'm  •  ('h'l'  •U-h-'<i:i|i/:j:;'MiV-j 

f(yii'.;j'i.M'^  •  .ii-"i  fHinK-|ii.ij.ii;j-i,  i.ir.j,„'i  -^j,  •  m'mu  ww- 

111  i'»kf,-ii'JiiVi''i'  I-  •  M  r^l-^'l'  ■^ii'jri,    fj  i'irJ.'^;;, 


^,  \  i^\i'\^>^}>:'m^i{mmm>\'^]>:}l  •  r<    /hi  975 -Til-.  A -Iff;  (f  - 

!iM;i7:i  ■T.-l(i.;i',n'j'l'\'-^.,'f  X  f-l  n'ftfV  ■  i'i;-,v;ii.V=  fr^  -  ikim  lynmm 
W'Lili  !;>t''^^'l' VH.^:qM^''<lM/i-  -:cf-'K  •  ili!ii)ii^fl!l'l'  -  •)••■;;; 

'l'J;-^'l'N„/f-i;MH'lifV^^;  -.Ui'>li  •  -llil'l'  ■xn-{twm^\'yHM^Xi'iiiu'}'\-i\:  ■■ 
iii,*fVii'Jl'i-(ii  •         i;;';  i/ifiitiH-  :  ■J.n!,3JJ.W.l!fili  Jj  fi'-j.,)iU'^;  -  ujfrJivi-: 

m'i-tii.iiiiiljfi'jl'^j?]  -  'R'P!ilii)„rtilWiiE  ijM'jJiU*  -  'r':€?ili-7i:.r<t'jii'j|-V;-i  flint  Vi- 
lli] ..ft       •  i^tH-Utii'j^ii.il  -     )'fidr^lll'i;lllV^  )o.iiij;^fi'j|V;-MI(:';;  • 
'-i;fi'j''>!i!:ii.-lci-  r  •         ViiUvi^Jtr'jii    irb'^  .  ilSHiVoi-'til.YlUii.yc  •  i:if„'|lfV. 

^l:l't'-'^^f^'^■^:'inH^l'J,;l^i;^,stl:if■■r'JIl  r  •  i-i'm^iikK-)m^^\\\\\  • 
'<•ll('l-.:..sa^^•J'l•^=-':  -■Y-^'iii'Jci"  -  \im>;-':'v.\\']i'r ^'i 'in^i^  •  K^'a\i^ 
•-'.sa  -  i>/j>'N'q  -  'I'  /i.ii'j„iifv,  •  \-:r,  f  J<;liilii'j„'iif'r"4  •  ^'vt■;!i:"Milif-i'■.j■J;.l^f 

l  .yfcH^fWn'lUYri  i'.)7.-)''|-ffl:,T.f'i  •    nYilVHl  i^.  >  •     i'i;,s();r.ftf'j!iil  •  n 

7( ll  r  ..i^ ,ii  ■  m  n'j fr'  I'Si f< r /  ji  /;>  i  ii.s  i  q .  iv.j  {-n  •     „m \k 

Jlii  /; 

1.   'jii'J.ii'l'N  Utii'jJ;^''?     i-'r,  j'i|'t'|iN-:cil:ir-jJ;^''?'jii.;!ii  l:'>i-n'j|V;-^ 
IM:;':^'  •  .i'l  >^;ll"lfi\'|•^^|.•l'|•W•!'^^=-^.y..y  -  fM*)  -  ;:ufcfi"ifi/nV.j'a 
v: fV- y'',i'i ( j  •  f'l;\=-^  1 : iit  I'h ilbi'.)  'I' N    ft  fi     ■  'i/ii'j „K„;,^ 
»l  J;- f  i'l'.ti'.M'jnil      i.^jif^nii)  ^J|||.,U'.N'J.?'<|J  •       iwi'^H  •  .ik 

.1^  •  fi;i'a'iiiii'iM'^RviHi;fii"i(ir(  iv.in-';.w,i-,!:i]  -  ^■'u•.■.■)^'<^=-^v^4■;  -  ft^;-^'i-.f'i-.;^tw 

'l'J;-''l'KI,„'i  'i.f-l„'|lfV(i'i„)-       •  f;Li'.)N'J''l  lill'ii;  •  LLi>i'.>.s7 -'i-KVi:'/^ 

ERIC 


*'jfr.i;>!ii  ■|--M)TJ.i>ifii#:fj  i>.)/^'i-J;-MV.ji|'M,„'i  '.^fl,/nFr'  •  ikil-  i.fiirJ, 
fi'j fi'S    '  n  m  < I ")  - ^ il-i   Ik^  n'j   J S::   ft',  - 

u  ^^viiir.j./iifv.d'^nr     •  urn  \  nm-umnaM'i'  Xi'iiir[M-}iX 

\H  >  mn>l>-      n  'I;  ii'j    -l  'K  t-  •  i'C}^li'^\w>  'ivrffii  •  i>;ii;'!V 

.v/ifcli(ji|")-\=-W;L')-l'Lii^ip  ■;  -  I'lrnl'i'tili'SW.  •  vl 'i^trrLlnl 

i\mm-)wmmm,ii^i'c  tiii'Sr(-';Hr.jj|Vr^ 1 1 iv-j  -  -'ii{'i;;i.i-fjL'';-^'i:iii:'i;j.iu  i-. 
^^ilJif•||;^=>'|.:^l'.J,■;^i-•;cfv.lt  •  ufe'^tjfiiiiiifi"!  -.Lt!^••^^•^ 

y%  j'iii^Mf^'i-';-^'i:ii'j'i'  x 'i<  t-  •  i'Oi^^'iUm'ft^a^'i 'i- Ui i-  r  ■  'i- 
j;-^,„'i-;c')^f-it!ii,.i\:ir.j  i; ii  •  f!i;-,'i-t-^„'pc''i-v'|.;  'Kt-.^hi  .i^'"^.;iiij„A  i:  iuv.j„<^i'; 
'  ■lll!f*r;{!.fi'j'l'  ■Xi'ciiwm  \  f-ViMtii'Ji'Li 

^V^;,!\Xi'i'm'fc>\''C'\\'mM  •  ik''Liii!i;'i„'|ifVrti!,'Mi'j  'I'.lmi'j'.;; w  • 
;^■;;^li.;Wl||'jJ;.u|,i.tl,,;i..;(fl.f(^•l|YOllV;l  r.(V  •  ftiiiij;^';;i\=-^'l:;;i:)ll ■.^ii'Jiii:  h 
i:fl!+.'iil.v|  uiJA  :  tili'i-^f-(iii|i('ii';iif(\=Mi-l'y:((  -  iUm^ui         rrf^^iMV-j  i-'i  fyt 

KUiijf<fii|iifii.'£n')lfril'i  'iv  'ii'0]^'<'i    -    'J:.f('';-^  iVM  f!i;-'^^  ^-  ■;•> 

I •  -    -iiij ,„'■,■  „'!; f r'        i!!] .„<;■  f-1- ii'j „r  ■ '.  'l m        X 'A it    'jC ■  (1^1 

•mA^  'h^V^Xmm  '■'fl  II  liKsi  ;i.  .  '.v;  l..jf|Ji!  isiiir  '|-J;-^.;!l  ti  U  Hi|  ■  'I  li'j 
fmn!\A>^J^k:\\}!A  •  •  .li:;li^l:(;>i;is^'|.  u  l|  •  1^  ^';;;ijj,„';'/ij 

).^i.ilg(i'i,Xfr'  •  fV.  1^,{ir•')-^=■^^l•Jl'LM-■  A-  'i  r'iJd"  ij  ^-■^J>H'^=•UrJ■n^;m,M|■,■^'^';■^.A"« 
•  ■rt;('|:.i!),si;|.|;i|'/!;  •  \^^xl•\■■;c\!i    ill ij>i<i.'i!; J  1^,^.1  •  L^fi  i^i'ir';-H-<  VM 
V- '^-t- f;- iyj    vij fv  IN    ii)<s:.'|. ))  •  'FimXi\^i:ih'V,m  •  i\mi;\\h 

m\\-]  r.(V')-ei!ir.wi';^LJi:"i  ii  ti: 

m  Ji  f-1-  II'J         a (r.j    „A  iV.jjVi  -L  •  il .  I?.    ?,    iiij  .ui;-  <'r.  f^r    II'J  Kf!-.  1 1 1 

iMi';  iii/i^ns'iijM^  'ij  ■.■■'.'i^'iiiiiL^ „;■:  ,  ,  •  \=-^;'riifi  ;■'■■{ cr .  iMiti:  •  -ik. 
"fj-i.iiiM'<ji!ir'i'  tf'i: 

I  .mmi  %L  (;';; f,-  ft  .{irfi'j 'I '    {■'(  fj    IjC  •  il .  {i .^ii  '•)/ 1  in|  ii .    fi'j  «i (T 

i'.iv?.ii) /;,-,( I im,;.";)'>ii\=-s*M'Wn;i  •  'foi^-'i.  (Wir.iYMiJii.Kii'jivA  -  iMiit 
•  im.fim'^^Ui'tt  itw^j/^'i  iwwm iKV<'i  -  "ii)„A£,'iiife'^:j'jii()i:';!:iiiiii)  h 
, ,  ( 1 1  ;".■(  ,„'!• )  > ;*M '  i"^i  ,„'■;  I'li-  ';'(,'••  iv.j  -r^  j'i  'u 
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id'^d-trwi^i^i]  •       r  r^i=    III:  Viif^jiii/^  i:Hr^r{{i;-ip  -xniffsm 

ii'JHJit;  ■  mi'Vil  n'U\'r4f  t /fii':i;fi^,MYri{i.-|i'J,i.';-  •  -If-;  II. 'I',. a 

III  ^- 

lM''^•.■.■i^=-^'l■:i'•■l■liil„^t  X  ,",-'t!ViV.jiH.ll<  ■  ^(W  iilfi'jI^lifS  •  i',- 
fill  ■  Wvii[.  '  ipi:isi>  •  mmHX'^m.<n{imu'}if(^  ■  WAXIU'^  ■  /r*,^;/ 

ifi)j  •  Ki!!iii'j)<i,'S  l■';>^^^.^.'i  ■ 
i>  //>  it  I  Lvi  ii'.i  m  «:  I  ■:  u  fi'j  ^ff:  IK  'J',--  m  Ji  h^i  f  ij  •  '.11  ;i  <^  n?>  i'^  '^ii  id  in  j  .i-  j'  -.II 
■lilif,-  ■  livlifr.lLtr  ■  ^i-Hslu^r^r/ftW  •  :;ir  itinh  \  ilKifr  P.if  ii'j 

"\=-^M:'J';-i!ii,,,';-,,ft,'.'rlvJb-<V''  •    /jii /^ftl  t  ■  .    fi;  /^'.itKr: 

n  f.^ ii)7.H'i-.  ffim'H  ii-.AvrffiPh  ^rviiM  .)•.,„';■  n.  {i  iMi^^j;fi'.ji!if,\iv.j„,'i  j^ri^ 
i^ii'<iN/;i;i"ifi'ji>i::)q  -  mw  •  ffint  ■VitijKiii'j  ^;  a       ii  ii)7.vi  i'-  >  •  ft 
ii'j iii v.; j;tttiVi  .v;j;i„j|iHfr  •  ■h-^{immMW<i'fi  •  ^/(Jii'rwn/iiiuii >!■::( 
Hi,  i    i;i«r)'|-  i^i{!.!i-:(i(:)  Vi:f{|i,i|-jriji,ii  .V'l^^ii  'Miiww  Lmi'.l  •  mi  iii&X 

;j;f''ii  •  ifiiiMTKic 'I'  X  ■■  \m '!]'  fr .v.  -(iAi  'k  ^.riiii'j 'Jm:1i  i\  <:<  •  Kr^^iffiiii/^i 'p  x 

7,  •  r<  a  r<  >k^VX  i\  'ii.  -i?  nii  i,;,  (.n;  -  hV  a,  ^.^  -..t^    d ;    j,!:  //>      iM.  1 1 .  i^^i  iv.j 

i.ii^;ciT;tiiJ^«i?i:f  •  )i^H]^ii  khiim^i'X  i.itm'tKm„f,  -  ■ikii.ii'.^.iii-'jrii 
(■'■I  fi!ifi"i..i',  n  a  m      I'i:  m  d'j  H'  K'.  im  liti 

lll/i>ri^;iVj;iH')J^V;MKIlN^'<W'<;Tiai'Oia-,^^^^  •  ;i-Vri     l  i'V;-S-'];";  -.Nj,„r,  - 
j;,l,-;;,(IM  K\\-}'\'  X  'K  T-  {)  iiilMfin'j'i;;:;l<    lUH'^mmnnH  WW-  '  IMiH  •  Uifef.L 
i^«;r'(/j\;^UV'l'^,v:;l<;irsHt;fr  ■  fl!if|"!;;!tfr6ir.j„'<UV  •  "[rJ.o>),.^H'i1:ii  :  -A  -m 
''il-ft^iUj„MiV;-^?'l  •  M';  J:ii.'ilj;^':.vl'-;ti'i,ii'Kt-fiV;-^?-?    '<ii,'):,„",'-.ii„i,\  •  ,„'i;j; 
m  ^  .h'A^X^iiV'!;^   .;^'"^.,*fV   ini.'ilili  k>H'}\m.li\'i\      •  ilHX!'; 
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•  I'll  i-.if/:!i:ii.'i^*<iiii'jftLifr  •  m'\\\m\ium'}\k%  •  vjl  wmiiu  -  muL 
1 1 1 ni ii     Ht /m n- 1< n ij'i  ■  i.m •  t ";c f< a  -u; m  >\'-x n a  u  (v. iv.j mi m  f 

i|'  ■  'I-  X^im^ii  isl':  •  ,^   ifiiii'jftdfr  V'^ric  h      vi't-  ■JcfH-id'iHin'j  \n 

{fMHi('im'i\i\\ '  n  rfti!rrtiij'.ffn^;-wi'.jvi=//t!i  •  I?.  ^am'i'  Xivm 

fi  1.  f!H^  I.C  ;R  li'j  1 n  ?^  {(■  {i.  ■  ii    J  ;-4'<Mm'.M^  it'^;  1 1 1 J I  ■■ '  t  •  X  l<  f  I-  iif. 

[■■•nin^ii'j^-'<riiiii'<n't'  -;c  •  kkmii>!^  nvmn^-  <y.}';)\i}.fii'i'i^)j\w  • 

n m Siii-?. i'/d 'ii  \%    'R  •  IM  ifii ifii f!c  f )■  "V-^ M ;■  J; I '41    'y,-- .-.uj    f-l- „'}i  fV 
f ^  ii'j  -f^  ;ii  .  lii  It  Vj  '/t-  ■  fw    /o'l'Hifi  ii'j  111!  i/Ii  ■ 

i'iif!  -((i  1 1  "I  -  ^ •  I  •  'Jc  f--|-  rii  X  '  fii;  .'ii-  fujii; n  7.-  m  <\i  fi'j  i!;-:  m^i^M  vi  a  fi'j 
«i/;>f<i:iii„'^ft-  •  ^m'm^y  ^-  ^^B}m^fiH  -  n7m^xi\'}^'iH  \k\m^^ 

'  iU.'M»<n^;-W<iiili(i]LL  •  IMill;  •  r<f!i|i;tM'mr<+ifi'j  i.fV^  \-''y»ch  '  itiKMikfl") 
fiiSn^  •^4ri^;ni'i'f^  •■'i:fir«\fi'J,2.„i1ii  '  l'<liH;fl-.fl-.U«)ll  •"'^.J/yiillilWSt-iii'J 

.U'^r.^U'i  •  \>m  i^imaihi'iii'^^'^.i '  f.'t!'>rri  ii  .T.iDi  •  w-rrrii- 1- 
v^^^v  i'^r.iii'/ii'4H^'mm.;t)ti  r  "'^.ntjii'jiid'i  •  ;iifriii-^wjv;vru--ii'j  • 

ili:'4  ■  n■^•/l;ftV■^^^^;lUV^l'J■r!;t^!i  -  ifii  •  iliWi.£;ii'^'Jfi'J\  r-  • 

IM ilL -'V fU ¥11 W ft  f'<frj^V;-^|,V i'/d  •  fV;i', '-.f; yj iV-j l^lili l: ■ 

^  -   ;ijj,,.r,-t((:iivfi'jii'<^^v- .  ^;{)  J  <vii  II'J Mf:-:i;jw/i-'fjf'i'-'l"i-^;-Hi:i-j'^ 

iijj„.'if4lrt  \IV;-K,'ftfr'H  •  fii  IM  w,;'ilfi'j|'<^;-Ui,V|il|  ll  lo',;-!;?) 

•  >d  i'i  M:  -'i^  f  ill  'J!-J II'J    jij-  n  •    'I-:  /h. :.u f< Sii  '4  lli  m  'K i&h.i,2. Hi  r,  „ii  'J'.-  iuj  ,„•;■ 

II'J ,„'■;■,, jruii  •  I'lii'i,  •  iii:iiifi'ji,i,i'/d  •  Im:  \  "\y[.^;L{v.>;s\^,x^f'\'nf;mjt\^ 

••  iiir ri]"{i  " '4  •  /i-.-l((:ii'N;  ifii  •  ;il*en„:H^  l.fi'J  ■  ',v;,^';  •  '^H^'mjiim 
i;V;nf<J;-^,;i,,  •  i)i; -'il/iii'l' .til II'J ■!((. liv  ;;;J;   fii.;,l  .  {y/i'^]mfr\mifi\'>i'iii,k  ' 

;iL;i,.ii,£rj, .ijj,,,'',K-,,'iiii'j,-<f  ii;iii  ivn'j  hk.  "f  jj  iv.jviiii-i     •  ;:iiii  'i',-;m,„i-r< 
ili/;;--rU'U^'!'Mro't>'U'iniii|in-y;ii!jM,r,L:  •  I '-I  lit  •  (l'<'/iiiil:i'r  r 

fikiri  -"^^wn.ii.jiu^ijfv  •  mmt^'iyiWi-m^m^  'b-A-.Aviiiii 

fi'.i   ..ui^.  •  ^;-^'l:f'|i  {i^;-W'J,ni||fi'j|;U'T   ^^M'/tA  •  i'J  'I'  X  f-H-'<MiHf iit:-;il^4$ 

h  fn  ;u;i:;"nifi'j  -,v;.=:i;  •  p'n  j'.-R,„v;-4-<.,tfV4  •  m\'V.Li:i'm\Xi 
3h*<i 
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i§Ll•av.ii^;l^^^uul^.v'-l^,i,H^n=■^s^^';■^;^^■,i■  ■  niirj.  ■  n-^H'i'^'i-^^m^imim 

Ul  vHn >]-^  '  r"r  In  ii'j  l.'J;    !^  m  '\i  V 

it  fit.  irmm  w  l-  •  ■\0:K-}\lv^:.li,;;^^i!<'\iJi>kV^:;,!\ '  ^im^fiiuii^  ■. 
,;/i-,;iiiiLi  •  :^i'iii\m.2."i\(m\m  •  Ufifiifti<o-fi;u':;if^ri{]:-\H'j'l'  xnJ!^ 

•  ;.!:  -(v;  f  I'lii'j  IMiH:-  tenfcM^iiMi'j.n'i- -Jti'^tirK'!' -JC  (  ifii ,.,'v  : 
I  ivfiu/v      m      )  [i'jJt!i(:':'.'iil"ff',l  'il  •  f  r i=iii;ailAlBM  it  I  liii'j  till 

\\"\  mV/ n-  -}';■  m  ji  if. ) i ]  fi'j  jtii (.'';  f'l  ^T,  >)i  m  ii'j  m  •  m  'i;- 1^  ioi  ,fi  iv-j  jtt 

•■V      ft   II'J  1 1 '  f  <  it  •  -fic  (I")  ifii  T\  d'j  '^^  -4i  •  it  n't  m \t   fi'j   fi  i    /,i  Z  t.^  • 

;•i^!>^;■^1^[|'J^'t„^f'Kt■ll■■.iii*^;.lv^  •  <\:>'^'V:\^],mmii\{\\  •  i-'^r/'^fi'isi  .'i-ni/i 

lU! „m fi'j rr. fli    •  ik Mfi n^^]^ 'V.  m „i1  (I'j n;  f li    f'l;   ^\  fi'j ^ft  'jh    <)■  l#l ft?!: 
i1■t•i;<'l•.||'^;■^'■t^l:•ll i|at!if.'.fi'j,i)/iift  •  ik<^m\\\\^;^^'i.^mfSM^^\  •  JC 
'^1-  Ik  k ii'Ji  J'      >'< \k ft  > I "Jc  fi'j  'R 'iW  •  f-t  \k n  f-ic '/|- i^i/i tflj; >v; [I'j   m  j; f  i- 
■.'^if'r:fJi;->cl!(iii:*ri  •  ii^K'i^^li';)^.mi:m  •  .tiiijWi  ^aiU'j  -  JLiH:f4:(4(«i; 

||'-;(M!j„n  f'ri{^n rr,>^ 

'l'^;-^ 'I- HI f-1-,* K  km  ft ^tii'i it  7,  i  '.i?:, 
'l>-';-^'l'H,.,'i- X f-l„'|lfV'*l 'ii;:  i^riL^n ff 1  ii7r. 

'iH^rli  Hi  rnt^ 

Jl;-Hij  nf,  ( M )  f -1 IV;-^  ,A  "r:  fifi  ?r   i^r      it  7,  i  '.is  i 

miiiim  fti{^,.i\Xi'c{tmi\^^i  ^'Lm'\\€-'vi  i,ri«i  'i-HJUft,.;;  xnit^it 

^K'M  'J,:il)|-'ri'j-,T,ilUl.|.l!)S7 
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CINDERELLA  GOES  TO  THE  BALL  OR  LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION  COMES  INTO  ITS  OWN 
William  Cheng 

The  title  owes  its  inspiration  to  an  article  by  Tom  Hutchinson  in  World 
Language  English  4:1,  1984:  "Making  Grammar  Work  More  Creative,  or  The 
Sad  Tale  of  Grammarella".  Hutchinson  argues  that  grammar,  "a  thorough 
generation  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  language",  has  sat  neglected,  like 
Cinderella,  unable  to  go  to  the  Communicative  Ball".  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  "fairy  tale"  which  acts  as  preface  to  his  article 
and  the  status  of  listening  comprehension  since  the  latter  has  long  been 
called  the  "orphan"  of  linguistics.  Emile  Curfs.  who  wrote  "Listening 
Deserves  Better"  in  MET  9:3.  1982.  states  that  listening  is  the  Cinderella  of 
the  activities  in  a  language  class."  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  look  at 
sorrie  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  listening  comprehension 
and  offer  some  practical  suggestions  to  language  teachers  and  teacher 
trainers.  I  shall  focus  on  the  local  context  but  I  trust  that  what  is  said  will  also 
be  of  relevance  to  the  teaching  of  listening  comprehension  in  the  ESL/EFL 
context  in  other  regions. 

Listening — a  neglected  skill 

In  the  heyday  of  the  Oral-Structural  Approach,  the  speaking  skill  received 
the  lion's  share  of  attention  and  minimal  pair  drills,  pattern  practice  and 
dialogue  work  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Very  little  research  was  done  on  the 
listening  process  or  on  how  listening  comprehension  could  best  be  taught. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  listening  comprehension  was  not  tested  in  public 
examinations.  The  TOEFL  Examination  has  for  a  long  time  included  a 
listening  component.  The  Use  of  English  Examination  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong  includes  a  test  on  listening  comprehension. 
However,  even  in  the  post-oral  approach  period  and  up  to  the  late  1970's 
listening  comprehension  materials  consisted  mainly  of  spoken  texts  followed 
by  comprehension  questions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mary  Underwood 
pointed  out  in  1 978  that  "If  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  listening  practice 
can  be  accompanied  by  a  major  swing  away  from  listening  followed  by 
testing  of  comprehension  towards  a  real  effort  to  teach  listening  skills,  much 
will  be  gained  by  our  students".  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  the  fact 
that  linguistics  had  been  preoccupied  with  the  study  of  other  aspects  of 
language.  An  upsurge  of  interest  in  psycholinguistics  and  discourse  analysis 
brought  about  a  refreshing  change  and  a  much  clearer  picture  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  listening  process  has  emerged.  Gillian  Brown's  (1977) 
Listening  to  Spoken  English,  for  example,  has  done  much  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  discourse  features  in  informal  English  and  how  a  good  listener 
is  able  find  his  way  through  the  apparent  chaos  of  spontaneous  utterance. 
Late.'  writers  such  as  Munby  for  example,  have  even  proposed  a  detailed 
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list  of  listening  skills.  Such  a  taxonomy  can  help  materials  writers  to  design 
more  appropriate  materials  to  teach  rather  than  test  listening  skills.  Howard 
Thomas  (1982)  gav^  a  lucid  survey  review  of  nine  books  of  materials  for 
developing  list'ininc  skills  showing  how  the  "new  wave"  materials  offer 
something  much  more  "powerful"  in  learning  terms  than  the  limited 
exercises  in  texts  which  were  used  for  testing  comprehension  only".  In  a 
session  entitled  "a  survey  of  listening  games  and  activities"  which  1  gave 
at  a  summer  course  conducted  by  the  English  Language  Unit  of  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong  in  July  this  year,  I  asked  the  members  to  note  what 
additional  materials  had  been  published  since  1982.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  materials  now  available. 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Year 

Basic  Listening 

John  McDowell 

Edward  Arnold 

1982 

and  Sandra  Stevens 

(Reprinted 

1984) 

Better  Listening  1  and  2 

Mary  Underwood 

OUP 

1985 

Are  You  Listening? 

Wendy  Scott 

OUP 

1983 

New  Access  Listening  4 

D.  H.  Howe  and 

GUP 

1984 

Gordon  McArthur 

New  Access  Listening  5 

D.  H.  Howe  and 

OUP 

1985 

Gordon  McArthur 

Access  Today 

D.  H.  Howe  and 

OUP 

1986 

Listening  Practice 

Gordon  McArthur 

Active  Listening 

R.  R.  Jordon 

Collins 

1984 

Cinderella  is  getting  ready  for  the  ball. 

Listening  comprehension  in  ESL/EFL,  with  special  reference  to 
Hong  Kong 

Jack  Richards  (1983)  in  his  article  "Listening  Comprehension:  approach, 
design  and  procedure"  points  out  that  research  in  psychotinguistics.  sem- 
antics, pragmatics,  discourse  analysis,  and  cognitive  science  has  provided 
information  on  the  nature  of  listening  comprehension.  However,  he  also 
points  out  that  "there  i?  little  direct  research  on  second-language  listening 
comprehension".  One  of  the  most  recent  articles  on  the  subject:  "Developing 
Listening  Fluency  in  L2:  Theoretical  Principles  and  Pedagogical  Considera- 
tions" by  Patricia  A.  Dunkei  (1986)  stressed  the  importance  of  listening 
comprehension  in  L2  instruction.  To  quote  from  the  article:  "The  advocates 
of  the  comprehension  approach  to  L2  acquisition  suggest  that  listenmg 
comprehension  should  be  the  focal  methodology  in  foreign/second 
language  instructions,  particularly  at  the  initial  state  of  language  study." 
Patricia  also  refers  to  J.  Morley's  view  that  extensive  listening  is  one  of  the 
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"convergences  on  common  focal  points"  concerning  second  language 
learning/teaching  shared  among  L2  researchers  and  materials  developers 
today.  This  emphasis  in  the  importance  of  listening  comprehension  is  most 
welcome.  There  is,  however,  not  much  additional  information  on  research 
into  listening  comprehension  in  the  ESL  context.  The  writer  refers  to  the 
psycholinguistic  research  of  Bransford,  Johnson  and  Anderson  which 
highlights  the  part  that  background  information  plays  in  listening  compre- 
hension. This  is  emphasized  by  many  other  specialists  who  stress  that  one's 
"knowledge  of  the  world"  helps  one  to  comprehend  a  message  and  practice 
materials  should  include  this  aspect.  With  regard  to  the  question  oif  strate- 
gies used  by  efficient  listeners  and  the  design  of  task-based  listening 
activitie.s,  she  mentions  quite  a  number  of  useful  activities,  some  of  which 
can  also  be  found  in  the  writings  of  S.  Rixon  (1981 )  and  Penny  Ur  (1984). 
The  article  Is  interesting  and  useful  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  but 
does  not  encompass  much  new  ground. 

Coming  to  the  local  scene,  one  could  say  that  interest  in  listening 
comprehension  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  listening 
component  in  the  Use  of  English  Examination,  One  of  the  earliest  locally 
produced  books  on  listening  comprehension  was  the  one  written  by 
Nancarrow.  Like  workbooks  for  "teaching"  cursory  reading,  listening  com- 
prehension books  focus  on  practice  for  examination  purposes  and  few  of 
them  focus  on  teaching  the  enabling  skills  (or  strategies).  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  listening  test  in  the  HKCEE  in  1985  workbooks  containing  more 
interesting  and  purposeful  tasks  began  to  appear  and  publishers  now 
compete  in  producing  listening  materials  and  workbooks. 

With  regard  to  research  on  listening  comprehension,  very  little  has  been 
done  by  research  students  or  teachers.  One  MA.  Ed.  student  of  the  Chinese 
University,  School  of  Education,  Ms.  Lui  Ling-yee,  completed  a  thesis 
entitled  "The  Effect  of  Accent,  Note-taking  and  Speech  Rate  on  Listening 
Comprehension"  (1981),  1  am  not  aware  of  other  MA.  Ed.,  or  M.  Phil., 
theses  on  the  subject.  However  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle  of  the  Chinese  University 
has  done  some  impressive  research  on  factors  affecting  listening  comprehen  - 
sion. His  findings  are  mentioned  in  an  article  with  the  same  title  in  English 
Language  Teaching  Journal  (1984).  Since  this  is  a  Hong  Kong  study, 
the  in^^ormation  provided  will  be  extremely  useful  for  those  involved  in  the 
teaching  and  testing  of  listening  comprehension,  including  teacher  trainers. 

The  listening  comprehension  process  . 

Despite  awareness  of  the  central  importance  of  listening  comprehension  in 
communication,  it  is  true  to  say  that  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
comprehension  is  still  sketchy.  In  an  article  In  Cross  Currents  entitled 
"Psycholinguistics  and  Listening  Comprehension  for  the  ESL  Classroom" 
John  T.  Crow  (1984)  points  out  that  there  are  four  steps  in  the  listening 
comprehension  process: 
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1.  The  placing  of  the  verbatim  content  of  the  utterance  in  short-term 
memory. 

2.  Chunking  thought  groups  into  single  units  of  information  i.e.  per- 
forming a  constituent  analysis  on  the  verbatim  content  of  short-term 
memory. 

3.  Extracting  the  prepositional  content  of  the  constituent  and  placing  it 
in  long-term  memory. 

4.  Crow  points  out  that  by  this  stage  "short-term  memory  is  purged  and 
the  verbatim  content  is  lost";  however  the  gist  of  the  message  is 
retained. 

The  above  is  an  over-simpiication  but  Crow  maintains  that  the  model  Is 
sufficient  for  the  classroom  teacher.  For  those  who  prefer  diagrammatic 
representations,  a  model  given  by  Douglas  McKeating  (1981)  and  one  by 
Maley  (1 978)  are  lucid  and  useful. 

Some  problem  areas  for  ESL  students 

A  few  of  the  important  problem  areas  are  listed  below: 

1 .  The  transitory  nature  of  speech 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  differences  between  speech  and  writing.  A 
reader  can  alway  backtrack  and  reread  what  he  does  not  understand, 
but  not  so  with  speech,  unless  it  is  recorded.  This  is  what  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  the  non-native  speaker  when  he  has  to  listen  to  a  message 
in  English.  All  too  often  he  misses  a  word  or  a  phrase  and  is  not  able  to 
use  other  linguistic  cues  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  complete 
the  message.  The  feeling  is  often  one  of  frustration.  "1  must  under- 
stand every  word  or  1  cannot  understand  anything"  is  the  cry  of 
despair,  whereas  the  proper  attitude  should  be  "If  I  understand  the 
main  message,  I  do  not  have  to  understand  every  word." 

2.  The  problem  of  accents 

Even  adults  and  fiujent  L2  speakers  of  English  seem  lo  look  on  accent 
as  a  major  difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of  spoken  English.  1  once 
acted  as  interpreter  at  a  meeting  organised  by  the  Fellowship  o' 
Evangelical  Students.  A  number  of  speakers  from  different  regions 
gave  short  messages.  Different  varieties  of  English  were  spoken.  1  was 
surprised  when  1  was  congratulated  on  being  able  to  interpret 
messages  spoken  in  a  variety  of  accents.  On  reflection  I  could 
understand  why  they  made  such  a  remark.  1  had  been  exposed  long 
enough  to  American,  British,  Scottish,  Irish,  Australian,  Indian  and 
Singaporean  English  to  enable  me  to  cor.iprehend  a  wide  variety  of 
accents,  but  1  can  see  how  one  exposed  to  only  one  variety  of 
English  accent  will  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  other  accents.  For 
example,  1  had  considerable  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  speech 
of  one  or  two  of  the  participants  in  the  film  "Communication  Games 
in  the  Languages  Classroom". 


3.  Speed  of  delivery 

Most  students  say  that  native  speakers  speak  too  fast.  This  is  a 
well-known  fact  and  even  the  BBC  Overseas  Service  and  the  Voice  of 
America  take  note  of  this  and  ask  the  broadcasters  to  slow  down  their 
speed  of  delivery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  train  students 
to  get  used  to  the  speech  of  a  native  speaker  speaking  at  normal  rate 
of  delive'y  if  they  are  to  learn  to  communicate  with  expatriates  after 
leaving  school. 

4.  Phonological  problems 

These  are  problems  such  as  phonemic  contrasts,  vowel  reduction, 
reducing  of  ending,  juncture  and  shifting  of  stresses.  Books  on 
pronunciation  teaching  contain  some  examples.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  appear  that  many  of  these  aspects  are  not  systematically 
taught  in  English  language  courses. 

5.  Selective  listening 

The  native  speaker  listens  selectively;  he  searches  for  ideas  and 
imposes  a  structure  on  the  stream  of  sounds  he  hears.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  listen  to  every  word.  The  ESL  student  who  is  not  trained  to 
listen  selectively  will  strain  to  hear  every  word,  with  the  result  that 
listening  becomes  a  mental  and  physical  strain  and  the  message 
becomes  unintelligible  because  his  short-term  memory  is  over- 
loaded. 

6.  Insufficient  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  features  of  speech 
Most  ESL  students  do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  such  char- 
acteristic  features  of  spoken  English  as  redundancy,  pauses,  hesita- 
tion features  circularity,  etc.  The  efficient  listener  uses  his  knowledge 
of  such  features  to  help  him  process  meaning.  He  is  aware,  for 
example,  that  important  information  is  conveyed  through  loudness, 
stronger  stresses,  slower  speech  as  well  as  rephrasing  and  repetition, 
whereas  greater  speed  and  shift  to  lower  intonation  key  are  usually 
indication  of  unimportant  information.  This  is  a  much  neglected  area 
in  the  teaching  of  listening  comprehension. 

7.  Intonation 

In  spoken  English,  intonation  is  used  to  convey  emotion,  structure, 
discourse  and  underline  important  information.  ESL  students  often 
miss  the  subtle  nuances  conveyed  through  intonation.  This  is  another 
area  worth  looking  into  when  designing  materials  for  teaching 
listening  comprehension. 

1  mentioned  earlier  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle's  very  useful  article  on  factors 
affocting  listening  comprehension.  Teachers  are  urged  to  consult  his 
article  when  designing  leaching  strategies  to  overcome  difficulties 
students  encounter  in  learning  to  develop  skills  in  listening  com- 
prehension. 
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Listening  comprehension:  enablinq  skills 

At  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  1  mentioied  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
various  sub-skills  (or  strategies)  needed  for  efficient  listening.  Various  lists 
have  been  proposed  (Rivers  1968,  Munby  1978,  Methold  1980,  Richards 
1983).  Richards'  taxonomy  includes  33  micro-skills  for  conversational 
listening  and  18  for  academic  listening  (listening  to  lectures).  The  Hong 
Kong  Secondary  School  Syllabus  (English)  lists  the  following  inventory  for 
stages  III  and  IV. 
Stage  III: 

1.  To  discriminate  between  similar  speech  sounds,  homonyms,  stress 
and  intonation  patterns. 

2.  To  get  the  central  idea(s)  or  the  main  theme. 

3.  To  distinguish  main  ideas  from  supporting  ideas  and  to  grasp  details. 

4.  To  make  inferences. 

5.  To  use  contextual  clues  to  deduce  word  meanings. 

6.  To  understand  instructions  and  follow  directions. 

7.  To  recognise  the  speaker's  intention. 

8.  To  predict  what  will  follow. 
Stage  IV: 

1 .  To  abstract  relevant  content,  and  to  distinguish  facts  from  opmions. 

2.  To  identify  differences  between  similarly-worded  statements. 

3  To  adjust  to  the  speaker's  voice,  accent  and  style. 

4  To  judge  relevancy. 

5  To  evaluate  accuracy  of  new  information  against  one's  prior  know- 
ledge. 

6.  To  judge  validity  and  adequacy  of  main  ideas. 

7.  To  understand  the  difference  between  connotative  rr  ^cinings  and 
denotative  meanings. 

8  To  identify  speaker's  attitudes  and  to  judge  how  far  the  speaker  has 
achieved  his  purpose. 

9  To  recognise  self-contradiction  in  what  the  speaker  says. 

10    To  be  aware  of  persuasive  devices  used  by  the  speaker  and  to  get 
meaning  from  imagery. 
Not  all  the  skills  are  of  equal  'Tiportance;  some  require  more  extensive  and 
intensive  teaching.  The  teacher  should  have  a  proper  plan  for  introducing, 
teaching  and  review  of  the  skills. 

The  question  of  purpose  and  area  of  use 

It  IS  necessary  for  teachers  and  materials  developer  to  consider  the  language 
appropriate  to  academic  or  occupational  purposes  as  well  as  the  area  of  use. 
Furthermore,  materials  readily  available  to  Hong  Kong  students  should  also 
be  noted.  The  following  list  extracted  from  a  paper  received  from  the 
Examinattons  Authority  should  be  of  use  to  teachers  and  materials 
devf-ioper. 
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Material  Category 

(a)  1.    Academic  Purposes 

(a)  2.    Occupational  Purposes 


{b)  3.    Using  the  media  for 
information 


{b)  4.  Entertainment 

ib)  5.    Dealing  with  official  and 
semi-official  bodies 

(b)  6.    Visiting  places  of  interest 

(b)  1.  Social  interaction  with 
native  and  non-native 
speakers  of  English 

{b)  8.  Travelling  and  making 
travel  arrangements 

(b)  9.    Shopping  and  using 
services 


Area  of  Use 

— Talk,  lecture,  panel  or  group  dis- 
cussion etc. 

— Surveys,  reports,  meetings,  inter- 
views, messages,  promotional 
material,  discussions,  a  committee, 
etc, 

— News  broadcasts,  weather  fore- 
casts, sports  results,  special 
announcements,  interviews,  panel 
discussions  etc, 

— Ercerpts  from  fiims/radio/tele- 
vision:  tapes  and  records 

—Rules,  regulations  and  procedures, 
official  announcements 

-"What's  On"  programmes,  talks, 
interviews,  discussions 

— Introductions,  apologising,  com- 
plimenting, complaining,  praising, 
etc. 

— Travel  agents  descriptions  of 
itineraries,  tourist  guide  descrip- 
tions, travellers'  reports. 

— Product  descriptions,  advertise- 
ments, sales  promotions 


Games  and  activities  for  developing  listening  comprehension  skills 

Teachers  should  read  the  very  useful  survey  article  "Recent  materials  for 
developing  listening  skills"  by  Howard  Thomas  (1982),  Other  useful  articles 
include: 


Author 
R.  White 

Alan  Ma{ey 

J.  McDonough 

Emile  Curfs 


Title 

Listening  Comprehension  and 
Note-taking  Parts  I  and  11 

The  Teaching  of  Listening 
Comprehension  Skills 

Designing  Exercises  for 
Listening  to  Lectures 

Listening  Deserves  Better 


Journal 

Modern  English 
Journal  6:1 ,  2 

Modern  English 
Journal  6:3 

Modern  English 
Journal  6:6 

Modern  English 
Journal  9:3 
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Author 


Title 


Journal 


M.  Geddes  & 
R.  White 


The  Use  of  Semi-scripted 
simulated  Authentic  Speed 
and  Listening  Comprehension 


Audio-visual  Language 
Journal  16:3 


W.  Beile 


Towards  a  Classification  of 
Listening  Comprehension 
Exercises 


Audio-visual  Language 
Journal  16:8 


J.  Richards 


Listening  Comprehension: 
approach,  design  and  pro- 
cedure 


TESOL  Quarterly  17:2 


S.  Rixon 


The  Design  of  Materials  to 
Foster  Parvicuiar  Listening 
Strategies 


ELT  Document, 
Special,  1981  The 
Teaching  of  Listening 
Comprehension 


Penny  Ur's  (1981)  Teaching  Listening  Comprehension  is  the  best  re- 
source book  on  the  subject  and  contains  a  wealth  of  useful  ideas  on 
teaching  listening  comprehension.  I  have  included  as  an  appendix  a  list  of 
activities  taken  from  E.  Curf's  article  and  some  suggestions  mentioned  in 
Penny  Ur's  book.  The  list  was  originally  given  out  as  part  of  a  questionaire  to 
Dip,  Ed.  students  to  find  out  what  activities  they  have  used  and  which 
activities  mentioned  are  considered  useful.  I  trust  such  a  list  will  be  of  use  to 
teachers. 

Many  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  the  articles  and  the  appendix  require 
the  use  of  taped  materials  or  talks/lectures  given  by  the  teacher.  Since 
listening  comprehension  is  only  one  side  of  the  communication  process,  we 
should  also  introduce  activities  requiring  accurate  communication  of  in- 
formation between  students.  A  number  of  this  type  of  activities  can  be  found 
in  such  books  as  Bring  the  Lab  Back  of  Life  by  Philip  Ely  (1984).  Drama 
Techniques  in  Language  Learning  (new  edition)  by  Alan  Maley  and  Alan 
Duff  (1982)  and  Communicative  Ideas  by  David  Norman  et  al.  (1986).  A 
few  examples  will  be  given  in  the  talk. 

Some  tentative  suggestions  for  teaching  trainer 

Because  listening  comprehension  is  such  an  important  skill,  TESL  courses 
should  include  a  component  on  teaching  this  skill.  The  following  suggested 
topics  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  teacher  trainers. 
1 .    The  process  of  comprehension. 

How  much  a  trainee  has  to  know  depends  on  several  factors,  e.g. 
whether  he  is  a  graduate  or  a  non -graduate,  and  whether  he  is  being 
trained  to  teach  upper  or  lower  forms  in  a  secondary  school.  The  basic 
facts  should  be  taught  to  all  trainees  but  the  graduate  teacher  who 
wili  be  teaching  higher  forms  should  be  encouraged  to  read  such 
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books  as  G,  Brown's  Listening  to  Spoken  English  and  some  of  the 
materials  listed  under  "Background  Reading"  in  Penny  Ur's  Teaching 
Listening  Comprehension,  Dr.  J.  Boyle's  article  "Factors  affecting 
listening  comprehensions"  also  contains  a  useful  list  of  books  and 
articles  for  background  reading. 

2.  The  difference  between  speech  and  writing. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  spoken  English  and  how  to  exploit  materials 
containing  examples  of  such  characteristics.  A  useful  illustration  is 
found  in  "The  Design  of  Materials  to  Foster  Particular  Listening 
Strategies"  by  S.  Rixon  in  The  Teaching  of  Listening  Comprehension. 
ELT  Documents.  Special,  1981 . 

4.  General  principles  of  teaching  listening  comprehension,  with  special 
reference  to  ways  of  developing  skills. 

5.  Selection  of  suitable  materials  for  teaching  listening  comprehension. 

6.  Varieties  of  listening  practice,  including  information  transfer  ex- 
ercises, exercises  focusing  on  anticipation  and  prediction,  listening 
games,  problem-solving  exercises,  note-taking  exercises  etc. 

7.  How  to  provide  feedback. 

"  All  too  often  teachers  merely  check  the  answers  in  the  workbook.  An 
additional  task  is  to  find  out  how  students  arrived  at  the  answer. 
Teaching  students  how  to  listen  and  make  use  of  different  cues  is 
important. 

8.  Exploiting  different  materials  mentioned  previously  under  area  of  use. 

9.  Designing  one's  own  listening  comprehension  materials. 

10.    Opportunities  for  developing  listening  comprehension  skills  outside 
the  classroom. 

I  have  given  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  problems  and  the  variety  of 
resource  materials  now  available.  Teachers,  teacher  trainers  and  materials 
developer  must  all  work  together  to  help  develop  this  important  skill  so  that 
our  "Cinderella"  can  go  to  the  communicative  ball. 
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Appendix 

Teaching 
Listening 

Compre-  Activities 

hension       Used  Useful 

2.1  The  teacher  uses  cuecards,  or  any 
other  kind  of  visuals,  says  a  word  and 
holds  up  or  points  to  a  visual.  If  the 
word  identifies  the  visual  the  pupils 
mark  true  on  their  papers,  if  not  they 
write  false, 

2.2  For  a  useful  minimal-pair  listening 
exercise  \h^.  teacher  can  distribute 
sheets  with  drawings  of  objects  (e.g. 
a  mouse/a  mouth,  a  bear/a  pear, 
eyes/  ice  etc.).  As  he  pronounces  one 
of  each  pair,  the  pupils  indicate 
which  of  the  two  they  hear. 

2.3  Another  minimal-pair  exercise,  which      38  41 
requires  much  less  preparation,  is  lo 

ask  the  pupils  to  write  1  when  they 
hear  /t/  and  2  when  they  hear  /d/ 
while  the  teacher  reads  one  of  each 
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pair:  two/do,  town/down,  side/sight 
etc.  Similarly  with  other  contrasting 
sounds. 

2.4  Pupils  have  a  list  of  10  to  20  words 
(peas/peace,  plays/place  etc.)  and 
number  the  words  in  the  order  they 
hear  them. 

2.5  Pupils  listen  to  a  number  of  plurals  or 
past  tenses  and  put  them  in  the  right 
column,  marked  /s/  /z/  /t/  /d/. 

2.6  Visual  cues  can  be  used  not  only  to  be 
identified  with  words  (see  2.1 )  but  also 
with  sentences,  descriptions  and  stories. 
Magazine  cut-outs  can  be  vei7  useful 
here.  Pupils  listen  to  a  sentence/des- 
cription/story and  indicate  whether  or 
not  it  fits  a  visual  cue. 

2.7  Pupils  listen  to  names  of  people, 
streets,  squares  etc.  and  on  paper 
they  underline  the  stressed  syllables. 

2.8  Pupils  listen  to  groups  of  four  words, 
e.g.  should/would/food/stood/and 
put  a  cross  by  the  odd  man  out. 

2.9  Pupils  draw  a  number  of  clock  faces 
and  put  in  the  hands  as  directed  by 
the  teacher.  After  the  results  have 
been  checked  the  drawings  can  be 
used  for  oral  or  written  practice  of 
telling  time. 

2.1 0  Pupils  are  instructed  to  draw,  or  com- 
plete, a  picture,  e.g.  draw  a  room  with 
a  table  in  the  middle,  a  cat  under  the 
table,  a  vase  on  the  table,  six  tulips  in 
the  vase  etc. 

This  exercise  can  be  made  more 
complicated  at  advanced  levels. 

2.11  Pupils  are  given  a  street  map.  They 
mark  the  route  to  somebody's  flat 
according  to  the  instructions  on  the 
tape  or  read  by  the  teacher. 

2.12  Pupils  are  given  a  set  of  pictures  of 
people  and  then  select  the  picture 
that  corresponds  with  the  description 
they  hear.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
pictures  of  houses,  cars  etc. 
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2.13  Pupils  have  a  selection  of  coloured 
shapes  and  arrange  them  according 
to  the  instructions  they  hear,  e.g.  no. 
1  is  a  red  triangle,  no.  2  an  orange 
circle,  no.  3  an  orange  triangle  etc. 

2.14  The  teacher  reads  a  simple  detective 
story.  Ten  events  occur  in  this  story. 
The  pupils  are  given  ten  sketches 
depicting  each  of  the  events.  While 

^  they  listen  to  the  story  they  write 
down  the  numbers  of  the  pictures  in 
the  proper  order. 

2.15  Pupils  identify  sounds  on  tape,  e.g. 
animals,  traffic  noises,  sounds  in  or 
around  the  house. 

2.16  Pupils  identify  sounds,  some  of 
which  are  not  all  that  clear.  Pupils 
use:  '  think  it  is  ...  It  may  be  .  . .  I'm 
sure  it  is  .  .  . 

2.1 7  Pupils  listen  to  tape  and  fill  in  gaps  in 
a  story  or  dialogue  in  which  weak 
forms  have  been  deleted. 

2.1 8  Pupils  listen  to  tape  and  fill  in  gaps  in 
a  story  or  a  dialogue  in  which  preposi- 
tions or  verb  forms  have  been 
deleted.  Pupils  are  familiar  with  the 
text. 

2.19  Pupils  listen  to  tape  and  fill  in  gaps 
according  to  Cloze  Procedure. 

2.20  Pupils  listen  to  an  interview  with  a 
pilot  (farmer,  artist  etc.)  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  grid  in  which  they  record 
the  relevant  information,  e.g.  two 
columns  for  advantages  and  disadva- 
ntages of  his  job. 

2.21  Pupils  have  a  map  of  Scotland.  They 
listen  to  somebody  describing  his 
journey.  They  draw  in  the  journey. 

2.22  Pupils  listen  to  a  story  with  deliberate 
mistakes  (content  mistakes,  not 
structural  ones).  Pupils  spot  the  mis- 
takes, orally  or  in  writing. 

2.23  Pupils  listen  to  ten  bits  of  information 
about  departures  and  arrivals  of 
buses,  trains  or  planes.  On  paper  they 
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also  have  ten  pieces  of  information, 
some  of  which  do  not  tally  with  what 
they  hear  on  the  tape.  While  listening 
they  indicate  right  or  wrong. 

2.24  Pupils  listen  to  a  conversation 
between  two  housewives.  In  a  grid 
they  put  down  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion, e.g.  newspapers  they  always 
read,  TV  programmes  they  like  or  dis- 
like, parttime  jobs  they  have  etc. 

2.25  Pupils  listen  to  scraps  of  conversation 
in  a  shop.  In  a  grid  they  indicate 
whether  the  speakers  are  complain- 
ing or  apologising,  selling  or  buying, 
nervous  or  at  ease,  angry  or  pleased, 
formal  or  informal. 

2.26  Pupils  listen  to  a  detective  question- 
ing some  suspects.  Pupils  are  asked 
to  spot  confiiciiny  evidence.  A  grid 
with  indications  of  times,  places, 
people  they  met  etc.  will  again  come 
in  handy  here.  Pupils  work  in  groups. 

2.27  Pupils  listen  to  six  people  being  in- 
terviewed after  a  meeting.  They  have 
been  talking  about  a  protest  march 
against  the  building  of  a  motorway 
right  through  their  village.  Pupils 
indicate  in  a  grid  whether  the  inter- 
viewees are  sympathetic  or  unsym- 
pathetic, reluctant  or  willing  to 
join  the  march,  interested  or  not 
interested. 

2.28  Pupils  listen  to  a  story  or  monologue 
containing  a  straightforward  naiira- 
tive.  The  sentences  have  been 
scrambled  and  the  pupils  arc  asked  to 
rearrange  them  in  a  logical  order. 
Pupils  preferably  work  in  groups. 

2.29  Pupils  listen  to  tape  and  after 
listening  they  are  given  writing  or  oral 
assignments,  e.g.  do  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  what  was  said  on  the 
tape? 

2.30  Pupils  listen  to  story  or  dialogue  and 
are  given  sheets  with  true/false,  Mc 
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or  open-ended  questions  for  them  to 
answer. 

2.31  Guessing  definitions.  The  teacher 
defines  or  describes  something  and 
the  pupils  guess  what  it  is. 

2.32  Constructing  models.  Pupils  listen  to 
tape  and  construct  a  model  according 
to  the  instructions  given 

2.33  Summarising  a  familiar  exercise. 

2.34  Prediction. 

2.35  Listening  to  a  one-sided  telephone 
conversation. 

2.36  Interpretive  listening.  Pupils  listen  to 
a  dialogue  and  try  to  identify  who  and 
where  the  speakers  are,  the  topic  of 
conversation,  etc. 

2.37  Problem  solving.  Pupils  listen  to  a 
short  description/narrative  contain- 
ing a  problem.  They  discuss  ways  of 
solving  the  problem. 

2.38  Conflicting  versions/jigsaw  listening. 
Pupils  listen  to  several  versions  of  the 
same  incident  (e.g.  an  accident) 
which  contain  conflicting  informa- 
tion and  try  to  form  a  coherent 
version  of  the  situation. 

WiHiam  Cheng  is  Senior  Lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Education,  Chinese  University  of  f-iong  Kong. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TEACHER  IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 
John  L  Clark 


introduction 

There  are  two  quotations  which  seem  to  me  to  sum  up  what  lies  behind 
effective  teacher  education  and  educational  change.  The  first,  a  proverb 
from  Confucius,  is  well  known 

"If  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  you  feed  him  for  one  day.  If  you  teach  him  how 

to  fish,  you  feed  him  for  a  lifetime." 

(Confucius) 

.The  second  quotation  is  less  well-known,  but  is  equally  pertinent. 

"But  you,  who  are  wise,  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  different 
Conceptions  of  things  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  Ideas 
of  this  Kind  of  Education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  as  yours.  We  have 
had  some  Experience  of  it.  Several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly 
brought  up  at  the  Colleges  of  the  Northern  Provinces:  they  were  in- 
structed in  all  your  Science;  but,  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were 
Bad  Runners,  ignorant  of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods  .  .  .  neither  fit 
for  Hunters,  Warriors,  nor  Counsellors,  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing. 

We  are,  however,  not  the  less  oblig'd  by  your  kind  Offer,  tho'  we  decline 
accepting  It:  and,  to  show  our  Grateful  Sense  of  it,  if  the  Gentlemen  of 
Virginia  will  send  us  a  Dozen  of  their  Sons,  we  will  take  Care  of  their 
Education,  instruct  them  in  all  we  know,  and  make  Men  of  them," 

(Response  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  to  a  suggestion  that  they 
send  boys  to  an  American  College  in  Pennsylvania,  1 744). 
The  Confucius  quotation  implies  that  rather  than  attempting  to  feed 
teachers  with  pre-cooked  "fish"  in  the  form  ov  ready-made  syllabuses, 
pre-packaged  course  books,  externally-produced  end-of-year  attainment 
tests,  in-service  methodological  recipes  for  instant  communication,  and  the 
like.  It  is  more  effective  to  set  about  enabling  teachers  to  look  for,  catch  and 
cook  their  own  "fish",  i.e.  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  creation  and 
renewal  of  their  own  syllabus,  resources,  classroom  strategies,  tests  etc. 
Learning  to  do  this,  however,  takes  time  and  demands  experience,  and  some 
may  be  better  at  it  than  others  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is  important 
therefore  to  ensure  that  teachers  who  are  still  learning  how  to  renew  their 
own  curriculum  receive  an  appropriate  level  of  guidance  and  support  from 
existing  syllabuses,  resources,  in-service  courses  etc.  We  must  not  leave 
those  fishermen  who  are  still  learning  to  fish  to  starve. 

The  quotation  from  the  Indians  of  the  six  Nations  indicates  that  rather 
than  attempting  to  create  an  ideal  curriculum  suitable  for  all  contexts  and  all 
learners  at  all  times,  it  is  better  to  accept  from  the  start  that  educational 
contexts  will  vary  one  from  another,  some  in  minor  ways,  others  in  major 
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ones.  There  may  be  important  cultural  differences,  as  between  the  indi- 
genous Indians  and  the  newly-arrived  European  Americans  in  Pennsylvania. 
Even  within  the  same  broad  cultural  group,  classrooms  will  differ  in  terms  of 
the  values  pursued  by  the  community  they  serve,  in  terms  of  the  character- 
istics of  their  learners,  in  terms  of  the  experience,  personality  and  teaching 
styles  of  the  teachers,  and  most  importantly,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  the 
curiously  unpredictable  classroom  atmospheres  that  emerge  from  the  inter- 
action between  teacher,  curriculum  and  pupils,  and  between  pupils  and 
other  pupils.  It  is  when  we  realise  this  that  it  becomes  clear  that  curriculum 
renewal  or  educational  change,  which  I  take  to  be  the  same  thing,  must 
derive  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  culture  and  of  each  class- 
room within  it.  This  implies,  I  believe,  that  teachers  and  learners  must  play  a 
central  role  in  the  development  of  their  own  curriculum. 

influences  lying  behind  educational  change 

There  would  seem  to  be  five  major  influences  lying  behind  educational 

change  in  the  language  curriculum.  They  are. 
— social-political  attitudes,  which  are  clearly  subject  to  shifts  of  focus,  as 
society  and  political  groups  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  ways  of  pro- 
moting their  economic  growth,  their  social  cohesion  and  their  spiritual 
welfare.  The  role  of  language  is  clearly  crucial  in  all  three  sectors 
— educational  value-systems,  which  are  broad  constructs  created  out  of 
the  interaction  between  the  socio-political  factors  outlined  above, 
educational  philosophy,  school  practices,  and  new  educational  insights 
emerging  from  research  and  from  studies  of  classroom  teaching  and 
learning 

— applied  linguistic  insights,  deriving  from  current  developments  in  lin- 
guistics, psycholinguistics,  sociolinguistics  and  other  related  fields,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  relevant  to  language  teaching  and  learning 
— teacher  experiential  wisdom,  deriving  from  classroom  practice  —  an 
often  forgotten  factor,  but  one  which,  as  Atkin  points  out,  is  a  crucial 
influence  on  successful  curriculum  renewal 
"For  centuries  .  .  .  skilled  craftsmen  have  been  making  metals.  They 
have  learned  to  add  a  little  of  this  substance  and  a  little  of  that,  then 
heat  the  batch  for  a  certain  length  of  time  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
colour,  then  let  it  cool  at  a  certain  rate  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  'scientific' 
approaches  to  metallurgy  have  not  succeeded  in  fully  explaining  all 
that  the  master  craftsman  does  .  .  .  Isn't  it  possible  that  teaching  is  at 
least  as  complex  as  metallurgy?" 

(Atkin  1968) 

—pupil  characteristics  deriving  from  their  changing  aspirations  and  moti- 
vational patterns. 

In  this  paper  there  is  space  only  to  trace  the  influence  of  two  broad 
educational  value-systems  on  the  way  in  which  teacher  education  and 
educational  change  is  promoted. 
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Educational  value-systems 

There  are  perhaps  two  educational  value-systems  currently  in  contention. 
Skilbeck  (1982a)  has  referred  to  these  as  reconstructionism  and  progres- 
sivism.  These  two  conflicting  value-systems  have  emerged  from  the  slow 
move  away  from  elitist  education,  which  focussed  on  abstract  knowledge 
and  high-culture,  towards  egalitarianism  on  the  one  hand  and  learner- 
centredness  on  the  other.  Egalitarianism  is  bound  up  with  reconstruction- 
ism, and  learner-centredness  with  progressivism. 

We  shall  examine  briefly  how  each  value-system  influences  teacher 
education  and  educational  change.  (For  a  fuller  account,  see  Clark  1 987). 

Reconstructionism 

Skilbeck's  (1982a)  analysis  of  reconstructionism  indicated  that  it  is  an 
essentially  optimistic  ideology,  which  believes  that  man  can  improve  himself 
and  his  environment.  Reconstructionists  envisage  that  social,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  advance  can  all  be  rationally  planned  for.  Educa- 
tion is  seen  as  an  important  agent  for  bringing  this  about.  It  is  seen  as  a 
means  of  redressing  the  injustices  of  birth  and  of  early  upbringing,  and  of 
working  through  consensus  towards  a  better  world  in  which  all  citizens  are 
equally  valued. 

Reconstructionists  tend  to  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  planning,  of 
setting  goals  to  be  pursued,  and  of  deliberate  intervention  in  the  education 
system  to  bring  about  the  desired  outcomes. 

Examples  of  reconstructionist  forces  at  work  are  as  follows: — 
— the  move  towards  comprehensive  schools  and  mixed  ability  classes 
—"immersion"  programmes  in  Canada,  which  derive  from  the  political 
desire  to  foster  greater  national  cohesion  between  English  and  French 
speakers. 

"the  Council  of  Europe  Modern  Languages  project  (Council  of  Europe 
1 981 ),  which  aims  to  bring  about  greater  European  Unity  through  better 
communication  among  speakers  of  different  languages,  and  through 
preservation  and  promotion  of  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity. 
Reconstructionism  gives  rise  to  a  centralised  planning  and  control  of 
education.  It  tends  to  adopt  a  "top-down"  approach  towards  educational 
change,  in  which  the  government  of  the  day  appoints  committees  of 
carefully  selected  experts  and  representatives  of  different  interest-groups  to 
produce  a  global  policy  document.  At  a  more  technical  level  further  com- 
mittees are  established  to  work  out  detailed  subject  syllabuses,  teaching/ 
learning  resources  and  examinations.  All  of  these  can  be  said  to  form  a 
curriculum  "package",  which  is  created  outside  the  classroom  and  then 
passed  on  to  teachers  to  implement  in  their  various  schools. 

In-service  training  centres  are  then  charged  with  the  task  of  training 
teachers  to  adopt  the  new  package,  and  schools  are  offere.d  incentive',  to 
implement  it. 
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Reconstructionist  educational  change  is  thus  a  "top-down"  affair, 
brought  about  from  outside  the  classroom  by  committees  of  government- 
approved  "experts".  Teacher  in-service  education  is  seen  as  the  means 
through  which  teachers  learn  to  adopt  the  new  packages. 

Progressivism 

Progressivism  looks  'lO  Rousseau  for  its  inspiration,  and  to  Piaget  among 
others  for  its  pragmatic  support. 

It  makes  for  a  learner-centred  approach  to  education,  which  attemtps  to 
promote  the  pupil's  or  teacher's  development  as  an  individual  with  intel- 
lectual, skill-based,  and  emotional  needs,  and  as  a  social  being.  The  learner 
is  seen  as  a  whole  person  and  not  just  as  a  disembodied  intellect  or  skilled 
performer. 

Progressivists  tend  to  see  education  as  a  means  of  providing  learneis  with 
learning  experiences  from  which  they  can  learn  by  their  own  efforts. 
Learning  is  envisaged  as  a  continuum  which  can  be  broken  up  into  several 
broad  developmental  stages.  For  progressivists.  "growth"  through  experi- 
ence, (learning  by  doing  and  reflection  upon  this),  is  the  key  concept. 

For  progressivists,  education  is  not  seen  as  a  process  for  the  transmissioi^ 
of  a  set  of  closed  truths,  but  as  a  way  of  enabling  learners  to  create,  then  test 
and  improve  their  own  knowledge,  and  through  this  to  learn  how  to  learn. 
Teachers  are  not  simply  instructors,  but  creators  of  an  environment  in  which 
learners  can  learn  and  learn  how  to  learn  by  their  own  efforts.  As  Rogers 
(1969)  puts  it: 

"The  only  man  who  is  educated  is  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  learn; 
the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  adapt  and  change;  the  man  who  has 
learned  that  no  knowledge  is  secure,  that  only  the  process  of  seeking 
knowledge  gives  a  basis  for  security." 

The  progressivist  approach  to  educational  change  is  to  involve  teachers  in 
the  renewal  of  their  own  classroom  curriculum  in  the  light  of  their  own 
contextual  requirements.  It  enables  teachers  to  do  this  through  in-service 
support  which  provides  teachers  with  access  to  information,  and  with  basic 
research,  implementation  and  evaluation  skills,  so  that  over  time  they 
become  increasingly  responsible  for  their  own  curriculum.  Progressivists 
stress  the  importance  of  teachers  learning  together  in  groups  by  their  own 
efforts.  As  Rudd  (1973)  puts  it: 

"I  regard  it  as  axiomatic  that  the  teacher  who  learns  from  his  own 
experience  understands  m  a  way  which  is  just  not  available  to  persons 
who  merely  try  to  follow  the  instructions  of  others  ...  I  see  the  local 
curriculum  development  group  as  a  setting  within  which  teachers  can  be- 
come the  willmg  agents  of  their  own  continuing  professional  education." 
Thus,  in-.-the  progressivist  approach,  teacher  m -service  education  brings 
about  educational  change,  which  is  firmly  rooted  upon  classroom  reality. 
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The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  reconstructionist 
approach  to  educational  change 

The  advantage  of  a  reconstructionist  "top-down"  approach  to  curriculum 
renewal  is  that  it  looks  neat  and  tidy,  because  it  can  be  centrally  controlled 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  and  can  be  easily  sold  to  the  public. 

The  major  disadvantage  is  that  the  rhetoric  incorporated  in  the  policy  and 
planning  documents  and  in  the  new  curriculum  package  is  seldom  trans- 
lated into  classroom  reality.  All  classrooms  are  different,  and  what  may  work 
in  one  classroom  may  not  be  wholly  appropriate  in  another.  All  too  often 
new  curriculum  packages  only  work  in  the  "best"  classrooms,  and  need 
adaptation  before  they  work  in  others.  Classroom  habits,  uncooperative 
school  managers,  large  class  sizes,  lack  of  resources,  insufficient  staff, 
timetable  problems  and  other  constraints  are  often  conveniently  allowed  to 
block  innovation.  In  addition,  teachers  tend  to  remove  the  innovatory  parts 
of  a  new  curriculum  package  and  teach  In  the  same  way  os  they  did  before. 
They  may  do  this  because  they  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  new 
curriculum  package,  or  because  they  have  not  internalised  the  new  per- 
ceptions of  the  teaching  and  learning  process  embodied  in  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  "top-down"  curriculum  renewal  has  a  history  of  limited  success, 
despite  the  investment  of  huge  sums  of  money  in  it  (cf  Skilbeck  1982b), 
It  does  not  allow  for  teacher  development  or  innovation,  for  flexible  re- 
sponse to  contextual  requirements,  or  'or  spontaneity.  Nor  does  it  help 
teachers  to  learn  how  to  learn  to  improve  their  own  curriculum. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  progressivist  approach 
to  educational  change 

Perhaps  the  main  advantage  of  the  progressivist  "bottom-up"  approach  to 
educational  change,  which  emphasises  the  importance  ot  teacher-based 
development  work,  lies  in  the  greater  sense  of  commitment  teachers  feel 
towards  a  curriculum  whose  shape  they  themselves  have  had  some  say  in. 
It  is  when  teachers  are  committed  to  what  they  are  doing,  that  teaching 
seems  to  be  at  its  most  effective.  A  sense  of  cooperative  professionalism 
inspiring  self-confidence  is  more  likely  to  be  engendered  when  teachers 
perceive  that  they  are  curriculum-makers,  rather  than  servants  to  a  curricu- 
lum created  by  outside  agents,  however  expert  the  latter  may  be. 

Teacher-based  educational  change  leads  to  slow  but  permanent  evolu  - 
tion, which,  it  may  be  argued,  is  preferable  to  the  revolutionary  style  of 
change  implied  in  reconstructionist  practices,  where  lengthy  periods  of 
relative  inaction  are  interrupted  by  sudden  "top-down"  inspired  hiccups 
that  everyone  must  quickly  react  to.  Externally  imposed  change  often  leads 
to  a  loss  of  self-confidence  and  anxiety  among  teachers. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  progressivist  approach  to  educational  change 
are  that  it  is  messy  and  difficult  to  control.  It  leads  to  great  diversity,  and  can 
seem  somewhat  directionless.  It  also  places  an  enormous  burden  on  over- 
worked teachers,  who  m  current  conditions  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the 


reading,  group  discussion,  reflection  and  action  that  is  required  for  effective 
"bottonn-up"  curriculunn  renewal.  Many  Governments  fall  to  perceive  the 
need  for  extra  personnel  and  resources  to  pernnit  effective  educational 
change  to  occur,  and  seenn  to  prefer  centralist  reconstructionist  practices 
over  which  they  can  be  seen  by  the  public  to  exercise  control.  On  pragnnatic 
grounds,  therefore,  it  seenns  necessary  to  attempt  to  work  towards  some  sort 
of  integration  of  the  best  features  of  reconstructionist  and  progressivist 
practices. 

Towards  an  integration  of  the  reconstructionist  and  progressivist 
approaches  to  educational  change 

It  would  seem  sensible,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  combine  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  "top-down"  and  "bottom-up"  approaches  to  curriculum 
renewal  and  to  eliminate  their  least  attractive  features.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  there  should  be  a  sense  of  direction  provided  from  the  "top",  but  that 
space  should  be  left  for  those  at  the  "bottom"  to  interpret  that  direction  to 
suit  their  contextual  requirements.  In  the  ALL  (Australian  Language  Levels) 
project.  In  which  I  was  recently  involved  (Clark  1 987:  Chapter  7.  Curriculum 
Development  Centre  Canberra  1 988),  the  solution  offered  to  this  problem  is 
to  provide  from  the  "top"  a  curriculum  framework  and  principles  of  pro- 
cedure to  guide  teachers  and  other  curriculum  developers  to  work  together 
from  the  "bottom"  on  school  language  policies,  syllabuses,  schemes  of 
work,  resources,  classroom  strategies,  assessment  schemes,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures etc.  In  their  turn  the  syllabuses,  schemes  of  work  and  resources 
created  leave  space  for  an  appropriate  level  of  pupil  choice.  The  ALL  project 
thus  represents  an  attempt  to  integrate  "top  down"  and  "bottom  up"  work 
across  the  various  sectors  of  education  in  the  renewal  of  language  curricula 
across  the  various  states  in  Australia.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
project  develops. 

In  terms  of  teacher  In-service  education,  it  would  seem  sensible  to  provide 
for  an  array  of  different  styles  of  in-service  work  for  different  purposes.  These 
would  include: 

— short  in-service  courses  on  particular  limited  areas  of  concern 
— more  lengthy  courses  for  teachers  to  develop  research,  implementational 
and  evaluative  skills,  and  to  upgrade  the  conceptual  and  pragmatic 
bases  from  which  they  currently  operate 
— lengthy  secondments  to  individuals  or  small  groups  to  work  on  par- 
ticular taskb  for  which  they  have  a  particular  aptitude  (e.g.  i\  syllabus,  a 
set  of  resources,  innovative  classroom  strategies  etc  ) 
-Ongoing  school-based  curriculum  development  work,  supported  by 
appropriate  consultants,  to  assist  the  school  itself  to  improve  its  own 
curriculum  and  practices,  since  as  Whitehead  states: 
"The  first  requisite  for  educational  reform  is  the  school  as  a  unit  with  its 
approved  curriculum  based  on  its  own  needs,  and  evolved  by  its  own 


staff.  !f  we  fail  to  secure  that,  we  simply  fall  from  one  formalism  into 
another,  from  one  dung-hill  of  inert  ideas  into  another." 

(Whitehead  1932:21) 

—subject-specific  teacher  curriculum  renewal  groups,  supported  by  ap- 
propriate consultants,  to  work  on  the  permanent  improvement  of  policy, 
syllabuses,  resources,  classroom  practices,  assessment  etc.  within  their 
subject  area  (Clark  1 987). 
In-service  teacher  educators  must  strive  to  find  the  appropriate  balance 
between  "top-down"  informational  input,  tutor-directed  experiential  tasks 
through  which  knowledge  and  awareness  can  be  improved,  and  self- 
generated  research  and  application  work,  attempting  to  combine  the  best  of 
reconstructionist  and  progressivist  methodological  practices.  The  balance 
between  these  elements  will  change  according  to  context. 

Contextual  influences 

Apart  from  the  obvious  financial  and  administrative  constraints  and  those 
deriving  from  socio-cultural  traditions,  there  are  two  major  contextual 
influences  which  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  mode  of  teacher 
education  and  of  educational  change.  The  first  of  these  influences  derives 
from  the  stage  of  development  reached  by  the  educational  system  itself  and 
the  individual  teachers  within  it.  The  second  influence  derives  from  the 
personality  and  attitudinal  characteristics  of  those  mvolved. 

Beeby  (1973)  has  outlined  four  stages  of  development  through  which 
educational  systems  seem  to  pass.  They  are  as  follows: 
—The  Dame  School  stage,  in  which  Schools  tend  to  follow  a  narrow 

curriculum  with  much  rote-learning  and  little  flexibility. 
""The  stage  of  Formalism,  In  which  Schools  follow  a  rigidly  prescribed 
syllabus  with  approved  materials  towards  tightly  prescribed  examin- 
ations. Teachers  follow  textbooks  and  prescribed  methods  slavishly. 
—The  stage  of  Transition  in  which  contextually  appropriate  adaptations  to 
the  syllabuses  and  existing  materials  are  encouraged.  Experimentation, 
however,  is  usually  restricted  by  the  examinations  in  force. 
—The  stage  of  Meaning  in  which  teachers  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  curriculum  renewal  process.  Individual  differences  are  catered  for, 
and  teacher  responsibility  for  the  curriculum  is  promoted. 
Beeby  maintains  that  the  four  developmental  stages  are  linear  in  nature, 
and  that  one  cannot  bring  about  changes  that  belong  in  the  stage  of 
Meaning,  for  example,  in  an  educational  context  still  engaged  in  the  stage  of 
Formalism.  Equally  it  would  seem  counterproductive  to  will  an  educational 
system  already  approaching  the  stage  of  Meaning  back  into  the  stage  of 
Formalism,  as  appears  to  be  the  current  government's  wish  in  Britain.  It 
would  seem  important  to  provide  the  appropriate  level  of  "top-down" 
guidance  indicated  by  the  level  of  development  achieved  by  a  particular 
educational  system. 
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It  is  possible  in  very  general  terms  to  view  the  progress  of  individual 
teachers  as  passing  through  the  same  sort  of  stages  as  the  systems  they 
serve.  Thus  many  teachers  in  their  first  years  tend  somewhat  unthinkingly  to 
adopt  the  practices  of  those  who  taught  them  at  school  (the  Dame  School 
stage),  or  need  close  guidance  and  tight  supportive  structures  (the  Form- 
alistic  stage),  before  they  are  ready  to  adapt  or  to  innovate;  (the  Transitional 
and  Meaning  stages).  It  would  therefore  seem  sensible  to  accept  that 
individual  teachers  will  require  different  levels  of  guidance  and  support  in 
the  path  leading  towards  responsibility  for  their  own  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  being  at  different  stages  of  development,  teachers  vary  in 
their  personalities  and  in  their  attitudes  towards  the  taking  of  responsibility 
and  educational  change.  Some  of  this  variation  is  culturally  derived,  while 
some  is  more  individual.  Although  it  is  somewhat  of  a  caricature,  there  are 
perhaps  4  basic  attitudinal  types  among  teachers  —  the  conservatives,  the 
adopters,  the  adapters  and  the  innovators.  As  outlined  in  Clark  (1 987): 
"The  'conservatives'  are  those  who  have  discovered  a  style  of  teaching 
and  who  have  developed  an  approach,  strategies,  and  techniques  that  suit 
their  existing  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes,  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
change  these.  They  may  not  wish  to  do  so  through  strong  faith  in  the 
tightness  of  their  attitude,  through  fear  of  the  unknown,  or  because  their 
own  education  has  not  equipped  them  with  either  the  desire  or  the  tools 
for  learning  how  to  learn  any  further.  It  is  understandable  that  there  are 
'conservatives'  among  older  teachers,  whose  education  and  teaching 
experience  may  have  been  acquired  in  less  rapidly  changing  times,  but 
one  also  finds  a  number  of  'conservatives'  among  younger  teachers  too. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  terms  with  ideas  or  strategies  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  approach  they  have  developed.  They  adopt  new  curricula 
somewhat  reluctantly,  and.  when  they  do.  they  often  transform  them  to 
accord  with  their  existing  approach. 

The  'adopters'  are  those  who  wait  for  the  'official'  stamp  of  approval  on 
any  innovation  before  making  a  move.  They  are  very  concerned  about 
whether  they  are  doing  the  'right'  thing,  and  tend  to  have  a  somewhat 
naive  faith  in  the  notion  of  the  'official'  panacea  which  will  solve  their 
problems. 

The  'adaptors'  like  to  tinker  with  official  guidelines  and  with  course 
materials  in  order  to  make  them  more  suitable  for  their  own  classroom 
circumstances.  They  are  sufficiently  independent  to  wish  to  bring  their 
own  personal  ideas,  attitudes,  and  practice  to  bear  upon  classroom 
procedures,  but  may  not  wish  to  jettison  existing  materials  and  practices 
entirely,  often  for  very  pragmatic  reasons. 

The  'innovators'  believe  that  they  can  devise  curricula  which  respond  to 
their  pupils'  needs  and  aspirations  better  than  any  external  body.  They 
work  best  when  they  are  experimenting  with  new  ideas  and  new  tech- 
niques. There  are  'solo  innovators',  who  find  it  hard  to  share  their  ideas 
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and  experiences  with  others  or  to  work  with  them,  and  there  are  'interactive 
innovators',  who  work  more  naturally  in  group  mode." 

Given  all  of  this,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  attempt  to  provide  the 
level  and  the  style  of  support  best  suited  to  each  context  and  to  each 
individual  teacher. 

Conclusion 

To  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  paper  and  integrate  the  concerns  of  the  two 
quotations,  it  seems  sensible  to  accept  that  since  all  educational  contexts 
and  individual  teachers  are  different,  we  must  pitch  the  level  of  guidance 
and  the  style  of  support  we  offer  in  teacher  education  and  curriculum 
renewal  work  to  the  characteristics  of  the  educational  system  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  individual  teachers  within  it,  while  aiming  nevertheless  to  get  as  far 
along  the  road  as  we  can  towards  a  stage  of  Meaning,  in  which  teachers  are 
supported  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  curriculum. 
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irsii'j:;'''-;-'^-:'  •  IMmik'i  ■.■Mil  ,':  iui,„",  yJiV.^l .O.ii'i  •  fl  rl  ''^vd.  i  K'v  h  fii'-Ki  1- 
OlK  \  v'L.£,ir.j '4 1 •  -f'r'liVi''ii  •  .'H' '..,[■(■):„/■,  -^f^mli  /i  -lll:i'.'<'';-^'l.ii'jM;i  X  ,''Mi  i!'i 
•  T^.Y.  mifcvit-'LV'i.il  II'J  ^  'o;  •  -.o-'l  f>''--H-!)l';  i"!>,.vt  U^'i'  ii'jr^  1 1  •  I  i:  f 
,1,  (V;, ■■)'.,„'■;  11  •jr<  I  i '4  •  «i;'Lij  rri^'V  MC,A^::;.'il:';:'V  n'j'i.UV:, 'A  iV,;  v-  •  "'!■';• 
If  ii  ,'!illn'jii,„", -ii-.  fHlllMl  •  ';>.L'';"i  (\  ■  ilin.'i  •  lii  fMiLi'.'-L'''^  J 
"I  I'l'.i^r.d-';"!. /i  •■•■'.('1  •  lv.|„rMi'i  •  il.il  M',;'>i  ■  „!\JA\'jfUl  [  iV.'  • 

III)..,    'I'  l:u  •  ^lM^! -^ciVl 'J '.v  (1 '..iia^iV'j'l'  •  i    'I  :t;,.'f  •  lii'S't  'l:lt-li'(| 

iv.j  111! , , •  1 1  li'i  ft  ■' 'I :  II'J '< ' '!  I  •  I'll  ;i.ii  '1  II'J  ii  -L  ii.'.i  (1  f '1  II'J , ,  in  > 0 

IMilL  •  I'r.C-li'J.,:;  ^{'<lii!i  •  l\  ...  ,  ,  ivi  J'v.i|'  •  ill  ■>r' 'v  I  I  i  !, Vi  Jl.'IV'i^  I  li'J 
IMVIi  •  |m|ii',  iir>r!;(  Jiir';i- 'I. fii' ,)i'';|- ■^H'l  "'1  h  'l.n'jmH    .'i-IVcrKll  ..-I'l'-HI 

n    •>   ..^.'M^.lll.  /I    ...  'Am  I, .Ml- II'J 

I     •  l"'i-i.r      .  ■'  ■     '  ■'■'•■\'-''>  -''„'  ■.!..':!■,■'.■,( 


•■  T.i;if.!ifi!iti''iii'j 'Sui  •  m"^umm}\  ■■ 

r-T  •  fil:  fill   fi'j  1 1    .i/f  til  i;-  ifii rj.    ini     ■  •  ,ii  i^ij  ^  J^i:  r-      1 1  j 
,,,1/  •  !;>  ^--^  'I ;  w  ^t': ii 'j    ly  >  „m)  irfii  tii    ; j;  •    fr  n  \% 

1-^    ri-  •  it  II)      n   LiiVii iv.jl-'^  H      II)  ?.}   i]i;(,afr.j i?;;  „|.;- 

:..    Oii';Di,M'i  -;^f<iii!iM III  ■  l'iniiii;^,;i  -i;f<i!iiif'^fii;(ii(i'S,,lU'r.  ■  ii,y[]iU:] 
„,'■;■  ■^l-'(f!i|iN'j,{r.:'i.    iiu/4-   t.',.;;  Xi'im  •  fii;'i^-nV';-W*];'';-inj,,,i;iii,,a,,,-,V 

■'''^j>!f';-;!ijn,';  fj  i:;Hiro,;;s  -^;vM,^  •  tJj,';- ,„";■,■'•,■  -  mi'IMc.  -  „/■,■;'.';■■'>■'> 

l  iLlfi'jM.'i  -Jtiit;  ij 
II -J  Jill    •  iiM'.M^iiTrn'f.'i; 

(■ui'iiufi'jfii'i;  fi  ■  fill fi"i'di„iti!'< 'I' ■„;■;■  •^n^^■^,'^uv  >  L!'<,'';„;i  -;c^'<H  n-v,;';; 

M.'i- -'^.f^Mii'j, Ills  ij  -  ■;!£,,,'',■•;( ..!•;■  n  •  i'.;',!!!]  .'iII'Jn'j  •  fii,'i:ai!'<: 'i'  - 
;'i  -  Vi     -  il'i .ilL  •  III)    fi  I    (/.'( J>  {11  n ■■<'(  '\[       !!']    fi  il  ■.  ini  K<  m  •  i'  I 

■rijKMi-i'y'K  •  fi'j.!^!;  Ui&^i  M\k  {\:  \  i  ijij  •  n  K'.  m  &     k  t  •  m'lik  h 't  n'j 

/v.'''  ■  IMiiiii')i,;:'M'ii  JJMm  •  Jrn;.ik  i>f/,'(ji]    f,  \.'dl„li<fi-.'l'  -  ')-';•': 

■iJimi'.u'UfV  •  fftill  •,",•;!ljM,|■,V■v^'<•^^^„'; , ,  •  fr, J'J,'jii';ni-';-^T.ii'j,,,'s:;^  •  in'jiKilJ. 
\\'W<%  ;";-..iJiu,i',iVjf:kf-r   -  (W.a  ^i'/ir^liHiiL'i'fJi^  -  i'f\^^T/.'Ki|)i;';:.v.,,;iiV.ji)l:  ij 
•  !!i.i.-^.:<i;f)fLr:.',fi'j('|  il)    H 'l    MiJcj'^n-iiJju.ilM'llfr'ii'jIilln'^^  •  H-f  rtr.iliiVlllll/iifii 
■'i- f-H-'<f:ii  o/fti! Ill]  1/11  •  !i  'I'  fi  i'l  ('ii'i);ii'jHM'(l  •  .li-;  f         ^-^('li';);    i- I-.';! 
ff:i|)  ■}';  ;iJi ,„''■■  fV  Vvn,';    f•1■^l•Jl'^';■^„'■,■ , ,  •  fMiL„i£  f-M  •  H  .'il;;,^  yi.'-'uii'i  fi  r,i|i  i.ViV.j 
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Wii  ^  'iiJiii'j'lv   inill.frinl  -WWd  •  W-imm^iA  •  -f^fili   tm^li  ;  iT.ilk 

(.'if'iiii'jifii'ir.-  •  fyifi")ii'j'/i„vt  •  !i: ff  "in iivjfd;.^!'^  qii  f  ^i-i^iii  j  • 
!l  k  i^'^i  f'j  'T- VI  fi  'i  I'  I  M,r,-  x  ii.v       N -J  1 1     \d  m  1 1   •  fV. h.v  i:^)  )'  k  h  \  i'lf  -n 

V')  ■  II  fi'biv.jn:iii  i;H(i"ifii'i;  •  u-'i^niii.'N^-^ii^Vi  fki^  i -■'i  i' i ,„'',■ •  ^<iA"i 
1).  fi  n  : (1.^1  t-vv  •  vi  -L-  iji-  ii:  1 1  ;-'0,,.,'v  r^  ■  iv-j     •  1 1  ijij f  i^i  •  en  w\\ 

A- , ;  Mi'j  v;  •  0.!ii;hj;,i!H''jf)  l/l!|ii(li  "F  ^i^^ic  f  '-'M^c  1 1  j  •  lUt  (WrriniM'j 
lilt  •  -IWrnrnwyi  !  f'^f,",illf,--;iij,„r,IV;Ml!  I ■: 'JlJfi 'Jv fv  i'ij fi-Pl; fr  l-.f'li 
iliii'J/.  •  11  ii\M'\aiiimhmi:'k\L  •  i'-liPiViiii.'.v.'^  -  (l.'/Ktvf  ^ii'j||'H'>|i„i£ 

•  iv-jfi}rX'>i:('ii!;>HV;ijjii'j!lln),i;i  •  ,  ;i«n'iihi'jJ;Vi-:  •  mmi-X'Hi 
^;-S''lfi-.iW  Hi  .Villi -J  !i.|i.l„;i  •  Lli^l]  'li  !:';;■('■.„;!■  •  U  -'l.^M  />'Ln',;i.'.)  1 1  ■m;i„;!M-  i:ifii,„';ii'j 
^il":  •  mi  f>Xii;:a,i;'iiii,i,';ii'j\^-S''/  •  i"iAy[^',m.l\\('i]iimy%iui\n  •  \h.!Lil'< 
'ivii'j  iiiiii.  •  .i^XK-ii'oi^^H']^^!  •  fi;fr.HiRLirtidfTiv-j(i'^ifTii.r,,v;.-k  v.wui 
fTii'j|i^rr  i!'!-,,',;.kiMi j.w  n  t.  •  T.'.'^ifrit  Jj  f  „-1';)'   ■H\:ijj,,,'',i;iiiu:  f  iii  •  ;,'„■ 

li.iu/i-  •  (ij; ,,j"nJii'i'f'M.",^;-S''';  •  i;.f:  r  i'){i'if'Mi'j..^;A'4  •  y^'L  ■H'.m'L'm 

•  -i'<fri"f j'j.iii'iVf-  ■  "irU'Vi  'Ait fi  '^r^-v'L ,„■■■, •"■■.iijj.u'ii'VM;^ ,„■■•, .;ijj,„'-,N'j  k  • 

h\\\{\\\-m\!\h\\n\ki;  •  iii.-'h  (-.Ml  0'-  -  II  'r'li'Jfe.lD:.Di^  .  • 

'>i:^'L,■.•.■H^,l^^^-^'|■.l■H■■'H.^■T 'v  i.mi'jiI' '^fvii  •  tJi-'ii  i;  iiii,„'iii'jfr''i  • 

1 1 1    ..III  J,  i'c  > I  jfi". \iu  v',-    ,„r,     |     | .  n'.j  (.|.  1 1  j       (y,    [i-.j    1 1 ,  | ,  .  ;((■  - 

u/i  iro'^'-iM^^s' nr-ji'i 'Li f'li'h-i ■:■;,;)•)  •  a  r  n-- .ui ,.,f,  •  vu^frr)  „,'v'4{V"if)ti.;Mi'j 

H'.lii'ii  II  n:  •  (\  ^';::iJj,„'',.ijji)  Jdil".'..  •  j''/::';  fi  ,„";  -^ifVi'UilRii'jH-H!^  •  iit,.iVi-  ir. 
1r!'!|i(ii  -^;i;cn-y,'  ::iJj,/,lV.j 'v  •       -^l lit V';:.ijjii|(i,li'J 'j' •  ^  \^   -  -l  fi'''i:;v;N'j,„'l 

-'<'ui,,;iUii'<ft;r;,.i'iV  •      ■^'.•..ni,,,'", 'M'i'  ■'■!.rr"'i:,::iiii  •  l\[  iHfeJ, 

iMi,,;;  Aiiil: 'j  ':ImI  •  ''[,,i£.n-.i'i.i 'L'-.^'^ll'lk-   hIJ/m  i 'Mi.„f; '>!  i;  imjiii'j  ;■;  i'h  • 

!/>  V.  Ill  i'lmin  II'! „',;.is  •  m\'cj-A'  •<fViii'jr;.,':.i  •  m  h , , inJiiii'iv-j,,,",  •< 

„•!;,„";  •i.l'^ •';•':!>! -'i^''  ,'  •  f  iV  ..H  .111  fr  (\  iVjt.  V'i  •  nil  r,  t.  I",  •  :i  \„C^.nV  •  kliiifj 

(:||lj>|'Ol;.l|.l,|.l;,l,<;|V,Jil'^,|t 
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'I'l'iirt^iiv-j  -wx^  -  Ji-'i'iitfi     •  'Xffi'i  'Jtiii'ii  •  \ii{i^Kit\\'>u'mM 

mU'i  -J'/iiJi  M.l-Jbf'^t^  '^i  •       fi^^^  />  yi]  fi-    1 1  J,  X  CM-  i'i[„.V 

fli ,it£ ,„•;■  n-  iv-j  i'  i  lU  -.^  w.  nii  i\:  k  ^"i  ii'j  k-  nii  •  J i-  >  ,£  i ' ,•  'Jt  ii 'j 
jiini iy A  •  iii'^i] f  'i^- ■^ii'j„..)i.((: fii;,;i;j;  'm <.is]Yii\\  •  mm'i ,';-irii,M'f 
.i%rU'T!^.ui:  •  iCrt-'A  J  i\iiiiMTrr mil' I ,iii,;n'i:,i;-iiii,;;iiiiut  •  r/;.^:;// 

iiii i.p  1'       ;:•![■  II'J    ;j;  2     ;^ n'j  ■  „.,]  fli  „;;.    .  f.\      ■  i>i    i,i      ii'j  rr< 
fMmiii?  •  fM!tn^i'ifi  K(Ki<iVjf'inii 

•liVv.l  .  •  ;L;ii:ia,i/il.'M^:;'-i^!i  i;iiii„/v  •  ,i;-nii,;/iili!iH?:Mivu„/v  •  f^^'i  ■ 

m         hiwts:]  •  i-ta  ^^•J'l^s^'l■■|^l!■M^;■^l'•J^■■,'i'-l^  •  lui  -iw     ri- lit ij II'J 

^ii'.'.'i  •  Oi  l; «■  'l  5^|v fi;  ,';-nii„;Hi'jT.'.  '^tl  j'^;.j,„rM,si  •  j;-|ili,,,'illlu),,n  -  i-iCi-nt  'j 
ihi^if!:  •  i\:\\.U'i>\\iK[ul\tm,>t[  '  ■■'iim  ijii'Ji;';^:'  (iAl^rrKliilniv^-i-'  iV 
n-  ■  ■^•'i'M,^  vMi'j •  ")  utW,';>„"I  ;r  •  fiifiJin'jItilMni'l'.'VHit  h  •  ,K  i^i^r  >:-y'\^\' 
%J;  •  i\\\\\A']y%i\\iy::;^;Vim  X'r('':H{\\X>]^\;},    •  I'-liiii  •  fl.fl.f'T 

y  n     i.  I ].  ■'■  -  > ]■'■■ ]  \  ■  i.  i     •  i  m  iiii  \t  n'j I'l ut ' j  •  ik     >:  y^i  %  % 

i::i.';y  •  !^.y^]^-^i-:' ,Mj  •  H 1  i^M■|„;;^l•Jl;:^,t£lll]li^   -lUI'V/ir^Unli,  '^jlii'j.i:  '-i  • 
vlfvrilll   W 'jVjA;ijj,Mr,lli,,iii!t  0  •  'vh')   liA! 'ji';,.n'-wit    •  'J:  f;f-,Hi:!^(i. 
'.v.-  ■}';  .11]  „.r,  II'J     •   In)  I '( ;fi  1 1 '  ^  f  v '  'i  fil  {h  [I 'J  I'll  ■  v;e  ii  .'ci-  ■« 

ii  I'l  1    •    'Ml. ..'diiiii'j )i;  •  ''1  iin  'ji-j^'i'Vuit  'j  (nA.iiic  'j  •  fi!'>- 
'-'Jii'jr'Knl       "J „'^£  •  'Ml ...I'di'ii •  '.\t  •  A  •  nil  •  ■'-Wit  'jllii'.'.'i  •  'ui„i,Vnii )•); 

•  I:'  •  ,.'•£  •     ;  ■■-iiit  'J  llifi'.    (■•:|';iUUIT>iJ'l'<':i  -  ■'ii'll,,,";    'hi'ji<^,.,'!  - 

•  Jl 'I'vUi  UI:'Mi..:.Vii'j'>i.!.         lit'n\A  '  .VLil-v!l-'i<  '<  •  Ihfi K" •  "I  J'), 

.'ii  X']'  ■  •  Mjl),'^.i,i|i,„r  ■  itlj„t£  .  II)  J'i.,':l.|if;i;v  •  ::K,']  ■  nI  jM.,':l|l|M|  -  iii 

I'  I  l  i  .'iL     I  -  't\  w  •  "\  M.-'il  V  •  \^  -  I.';  •     -  .];.]■  •  }!'.          W.Z  X\t 

'Mi„„V  •  fi  J||'(i,'..\c;-.i:i|ii,v„;.,  •  i)ii,V(ii',  •  u.\\       HHIIh    (,v„;;  •  i!ii,V(  ■  ii, ':!,„'; 


:  .  .  n.i  i'l  |l:  .■■  .J-. ,  .  |. . 
•■■      I!     '.,  I'l 


('.        'i  {'  ,'!.{■  'I   ■     'I  •  ■■  ■■,  (.  .v.  'I'  \  f  -  .'■ 

::        ..>.'.<■■  !"■  ■     1  ■>;■!!■.■      ■  1  '■  -v  vn/j.  'i',,,i,„v •;; 
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'X'\^i\'j        •  111)11. 'iifJj< 'J mVj  •■;i;';>  •  .ut^iM'jMi'.j  -tiW'ir  •  Lj.'„V;'XM-ll',v;ii'cl;S) 

sJira  r     -flAl  /atK  ^  F!tiut£v^-iHj,i,f;  •  ^/liiLLt^i'i^  r  ■"■'^^.'f^Mifi'J.i/wV  -  ,i/vij; 

>  „ii)  IHd  til  „i7<  •  fi  I.  -Ik  \d  m  MJ.  1 1  f ]■      i!'j  111   ifii  •  'li      'j<  id  (|a|  ;^  - 

''ii  f  I"  fU  (i'J   -X  Fiti  n  Mi  -  f|A|  \  fi'.j  Mi  iti  ij  I'.'.'i  A  fit  •    fi    5^  ifii  (I'j  m.  • 

im);iiuiSiifiif:i}4tii'j\  •  A; -     -  nn  - 'llini^'.!!.  ^■;;ifii  •  i'Si;{ifi^vfi'jMi 

,•-);■  •  "rf!l:^\(:(l'rni*-V:n;vfi'o,;,'^''^'Yr'Jii>  :  niill.  •  ■]'<:fl"l„i^,;,U]iru  J'ii'j,„'h7  -  ,i"j|<((: 

fiiM/vj-'i^ •  -m'e,  JUni;A;!ijii'j  r. '.i  u ;,i-}^(:fi"iiiin-r).n.;ii  • 

fi)^Js-iik.Al:!t'\i'i^i)^.mK  •  ^|^';■■  mi fi'ji'iiw  -  ii)lv!Eh  •  SiMi-.  f  .'i: 
.'.■.■iiDl    fS;^^-(!"ir"i  'i;ii  •  /r.ri..|L!KM,r,i'\i'n\-.!ijn/;fVr'OII  -.Y/uVimn/^^  • 

fi  n  fii'i' i\  K  v.'h (\: fyM.mm\  •  \t  \^ 
fi'fii '/>,;,'■;■  ■:t-';-^?]ii'jj"nJii  •  "fni"' ni-L'j'i  y.j  '^f 'lin/v , ,J:niiiii'j;i'.Ji>i  • 

i'i?:';iiii,^!;ii'j1';  •  -vi.uivvri   (IM,,/;-,  .JnJ^  •  '/n 'tl    'cfW ')-.|.ul.vl  •  ik .vii-r.^  v:,jv: 

-  -uw  •  '<ii'.ii*     li ,  ,j;'iiiiii'jiii. C'T  •  t:^'i^K^iii] v^;^■:^^^M'i■ll'j^^;■,  jsiii  • 

vl    'l  ■  ft'         y  ii'j  li      ■  (i^'i  k ii'-J ,m'v  , ,  JH  Ji'i  •  /li  f  litifi'ii    fi'J    ('■'''i  '/ii  ift 
•|"illH'")iN-iOi'j,„";  -.^ii'<'.:^'i  •  liiiY    {■lU-'rifV,iK'<  ijf'Mi'',  -  ^(i.i;iV    iijj,,,r,fi'j f'liilJ  • 

Ct  I-.  •  f";.^';.'.i  i^ilJ    ,     ii'i.ri|Jiiii.VV'^  il  •     '^i  flC;  (lAr/d  1>'y;-,; /;>(■;'; 

•V  ,./i  ii'j,..", ,  .JHiii 

"'^  n  II'J  I  ■  m ■)/  •  III  f-  .',1  M]  iv,j       (y,  I-  Ifii .  „Af',i  ■■^'^'ii.h  ■ 

'i'll  •  ri- II  tnr,'i' •  (vWi'v  r  1;!'! '4 Jtiiii'j \„''i ■;!!•■  • 
M'/iiKii'-j  •  f,\!-;  -  i:i|'jii)"<  •  ■,",■■.;|lj,„'■,^l'I^•■^■'■^  •  iii;.v 'l-m|„'^ii'j  mw. 

"I  l,^!l'l■!Ul"!„:^„.v  '"-i\i..ki  nrj,,,", ,',  ■  M..)i.((.fii, „'■,,.',  •  ..^  n  vi.  ;,:  i-i-. 

'ui„An'jJ<;i,;v,  •  ij)  {jji!j.';>.!\!:fl"|j'l,„",  ^ii'j.'liHl  •  L  n.  ;iiJi,'(^.,''i: „,';■ 
fl'j.'MII 

\  v.  .'.'■■j  Iv.l „w  1"!  !H  •  -1(1 „i'i  k\  \  (.  :     (;,',•       -     (|,',|  \-\\    fi'.j  ,„'■;  -i;,  (y  "X 

•  i  I  f  I .  in.  %  \A  '\- 1,  f't  -   (i^^i  VA  ■  k  II'J  Hi)  ni'f  I'll  \  K  •  {i  tJ!  wj  n'j n..,.-  ^'i-- 
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,;n fii -ff  nii.a<liil,;{lfi'j^-<!iiii  •  ^- "f  ri iiftSjh-4\'-^'t::i:M;lii),.ii fii 

't-:.ll!SI  •  i^WffiiiiiiivM  •  --^^y^^'i  -  ,'^1i^=■4■::c■  -  t.Ml^! li I: fr  •  vX^ 
fj'fi    k  iim.i{\\'-m.'&  --  •.vM'iiiife  I-.  -  )t!i't'  'l'  -  (("ilt^i'Virc-K • 

/^i'lTi" ,';-r-i)fi'ji!.v!i>;  •  ^'A■i'>m^.^\i^m^^m:^^•m 
!!•'•;  Hi)  „u  iifi  Va  t^ii  'Ai^  ii'j  i|i I:  <f[  •  \  fr  'li  ■  fiM  „;s-  -Jt  fV  I'i;  f-:(  n -j  ih i:  fr 

mi •  -  Vifi-fit;  ij II'J -f I  vW;;.';  •       .  y.iw 

'I'i  i-'j-    I:',";         -  k  II 'J  f  ti-  V<  Mi't  ^'!/  •  l!'^  Vi  .'i^-    jjij  II'J  I';  i  '^    1 1  'Ji-:  „i'i 
^*'iH'jiN-f,i  ■  ■|1■:ri;I^1■|J^^W;■^'l•:^l'•J|^l!.ll^  -  fr'-i  •  \=-^1:vl('T-:-3'iL,nr';ii'Ji''i 
'j  I  •    ii'ii        fik   II'J lU)  „u  !]■!!  ffi  •  il'.U ,■;    \}L  ■>li  j'    1 1  '^i;:  ■'  '-h  'V.  \  \ 
i.n  •  ..it V'] II'J X  •■'!■  1'^ -n  •   ■  '-li  n fik fl") ii'j „.'^  X iit  h  •  <i ]  1  .■■'.■j ii'j f'l •  i II 

j'i!'<Yi  •  l^iL^fiiit  ij  II'J  i"iiti!:-  -  tAii'i'i  •  iii^j •  'li  f'l"lim\"\ 

f'l ii'.'! II'J  ^  [(L.;  •  miw  ct  -p.  •  rt^i*;  k  r-  •  yv,'!,'.  •■'■^ii^iwiii/'T  -  r"^ 

II'J  j'-'^i  •  M',il'duiferi('^  ii'J..n^*'J  ^ 

uj va« ';)■.„'■;■  •:cf<'';-^  r.fi--  •  'j!i'!oilii),4i  -  ■■•''if'iHlivff  :  /r  V ,  ,>niii'l'n'j 
•  <;iiU'r'iri|..;f.,;'iirii'.uKi!'j       is  r ■>;;:f'ii^;-^ 
'r  i.'ii,,,'';        V  ini  i';  nti  •  ../i  Xi'cmn\'}   ujviMiVo';/  ,„'; 

■^f<^;-^  I. f'l  •  'Jii':n'lii)„u  -  V'iriMM"^  M'lw  •  ,:t\\JJj\\n  •  t 
-''^.''H'l  -  Jtt'<  •  ft'';-^'t;^)  i; ,,  lMi:^t^.;; II'J 1,1)  •  fif<.?;-vi)iv.j 
!|J  i!L ■4  •  ,:t n  '  ..I  '4 II'J „;■;  x  ^ ;f''j  •  fi  n)  ii'iiii'r< h  - 
f<'.ii"|  i>}f^j;.^ii-jtiiiiiij  ;  ■:ci-!;,'/iii".'ni'j..<,.i'  •  z  K-^t  'z\iit{\\ 
ii<iMdtii'j|i'.).'ai  •  'j>''ii'';Vi:vU'Tf;u,;;i  -^f^f;i|.'  Viili  •  i'.; i'lt'^  k  • 
ii'jWJDj  'jii'':t.|':i)„n  -  ■'■UV]\i'i^  •  I'.ji  it'li^it  .''.■ifii,.,";M-';-^'l:M'j:i;'-^K:'-  • 
';> ;.i'';-^1.nM|  rj j  u-i^.        fv.)..^.'u;rf^..,.<^,  .       /^'i- .'i.i^.v.; f.|i|.:; 

Vi  '^  s-^i.^K Ci;,.,", -^..'M'  •  f<iii|i'.';'..:'i!(!aij-';V|:  >;„n  -  - 

•  t !  I  .'li  I'ii:  '<  iftij  fiii  (I")  --c  „u   X  i-'i  r^  «i  i'li  ■>i- .  k  ii'j  •'()'  (i '  ;„', 
i';U<'';-':'l:N'j  .UtXiLAii'ii  :    ■fl^.lWfAii'j  UL  •      ■fl.'IKI'Aii'j,,,", -i.  • 
'li  -c  i.'.ifij  f  ^^-iv.j         .'i^  f(:'i,|i„;,\  .  (;fii  /i  jip (;■,'■;■■„„)  -  i,j|>  -  j,), 
v.ii'i  filMKi  •  liiill  Lli;'.yii  j\m'i A..lii'iii'Jlrii"''(i!'i  t  t  -;  •  ■>irL ,■.■.',•' ;^ 

T.fi'j..,".  ;;.fv'i;  •  ..,v,.i^,.'Rfr'  -  ^'(H  -  i'<,v,ii'ja;''i  <  „iV,.Kniiii)ii'jii'-,..iii 

•  'li  n'w  '/ii  N'j  •  |m)ii.'i  iii  '>i  'j.'Ji)i,jJij,  io'i'  'liii'j  X  fl:'ui,.M'<iMi  ■';1'I:m'j 
fi:'Mi,.Anii';;',v.  •  i'r.('ii'fiiA..iiit  Jjviv.- •  ri,i'iM'ri'ii.')  •  vUtM''',."4 


i'iii.iiiii*  •  ii'j!ii,3?i,,;i  -;tfi'jViMiiit:  •  i^m'}  •  nwm.Mm^ii{^'i>^ 
'i-:fr'!'i[i'j  j!;ft:\ii  A  •  '^Mm\ki&Mmr,i:;'^  \  y}j]>:?wm^finM 

'  4^1IT/ii '^U I I'V  -  ,i"HH(i  -  ,i;i;j;fi'Jii;,i'it  •  111]  f  J;-  rW.|Li;,;;s- 
-  «f/i  -  HUl  -  'l:<,ri;'rs^  •  %m  •  4UI''lii'j*-M,i.';- 

•  •■'ii-'j^M'i'.r.H^'ii'  •■■  nil  ,'',-ifii,;,'i  ii'j\'-^r?  •         -Jt  ft'fliAn'jMJJij  ■ 

it"fi'j„n1'';(';iimN  -  ,in:;v)  -  i>JU!ii'ir  -  il^j,',;,  -  SiWii'j  ,';-ifii,;i£ii)]  - 
I'VH]  •  l^|)^■•^'l•:^l;■^^:i■  i|il:fTii'j\  •  .■;iiifj-,;,'f  JCmHU*  '■  iiiKi  ij  Mv  l-'/j-fe 

k  •  r"r.iii;!i'jriui]  Ik  i-',>r^iiii4  }j  ifiin'j  h  ',<:  -  fr- 

ill :i^\mmm('}^ii'xm^i^:^m^  :m^\iim^-).<\)  xitw^ 
n^^{mi     x^'o'^  v.  •  it\\uwnim\\\n  --  m\\.  •  ^x^'hr\ 

•  ■t:.Hlujrriiil:frfi'jVvKv,i,i'X-  •  ■t^-Hif.'irMil.fr-Jtft  -  'pi:  fr -i;  ft  •  'ui 

iki'-H'titi  lM:  ■.•■;i;''>'pi:fr-;cftfi'jn'';-^  •  .idf•t■^;V|■:^l■.J,;;i■-Jt^^lM  •  ,tJ|-. 
;y;  -f^  t'lfi'j  iMiH:  •  XV'M%A^Vi'Am^{\m']i&  X-iiW  •  H 
^!)hJ;:ir/.\'-^1:\'-^?],i;^Jtii'j.|>iil'V|  •  mO\^^mV^m^  •  rr/fr,,,';- 
•Jcr<^;-^  •  ■trii^l-fifPi^  ■  iiii,,,'^^l'<^iHi;nft;RI'<^;-M^J';ii.V  •  %Vm 
',vi.u,  If,!,  •  vi;^  :  „;■;■  niiuv};  •  i.'i:„-Miw!^^<iNii'ji..ji;ji  •  i-;n'b  fH". 

nil-  -^IViMiPi-^ 'I :n'J ■.^\=-^-']  •  \  friKf'.lf^  i<fi'ji;^  '^1- 
7 .    \^    'h!i    , ;  t.'^v  ;■ ']<  SL  ■•i';  :     , ,  iH  Jii  .1 1'lr  J  'J,  f  i'i  I'^i  )i , ,  J«  Jii  •  'l  I M  V,^ 

n'ii,;/iii'j  'j>  ii  .-n.  „;■,  ■  m\  •        -  mmiJ'J.-i^thfr I:  •  fikfl") 

{\.  'f'.'jl  K    vr;    J'-i    , ,  ii'j„")|.((.  i'\c,„'i •  'Hi  It  .'W:  "I  iiii  %.M'J  t.  A. 

:nj„!i  'I'  ■kn.  k     V  , ,  •  li'Jfi|i  frvi?r'    i!'!  /JIllN'JiiViiJj    ' I '  l^'*! Hw  IVd, 

's  •  ^;  ,,W<  -  •  -!t(r).^i"iJ).'>i-\=-S'/Mi'Vii           ,„';■  •  vI-'lVs  r 

^:  'ii;'  a  If.  Ill  ill,  ..iij  ii'j  !i.  I.il ■•■i'^  '-li  M'-  -  'i-  ■!  ■  -  |i.  •!  ■  •    1 1- 1 1  fi 

■:  '       -•      ■  I ■  iv;     'h,'-      ■;■■{!  .'.'m'.-  i,  I'l.  ■■mi",v.i 
Ii    M  I,    !■  ii  '.li;...';         •  ■      ' .niu':  i  ■  v  ''i'mj.,";  ■  'i'..,,;;    , '■,  • 

r,  L M) iij  A. L •  lli-,v;  f-  l-ir;      v  (■ -V.       ;',,X'I'  •  ii' ■';■'!<    •  iiu.VilV  I'-i 

■  1.'  II  i.'.M'ii!;;  ,i't„'i'i'')ii'  ■  III  i-fi  ,^Kii'i''.v  (;inrv.'i'?ii!iiv  Hu  1 1  'i-i  ■  <r. 
.v..,Mi-;,';.n  ill'-,  'I  I'l'  •  I-',,.- n-;  Viii; (-  ii' 'him  ■  Kf^-.^i.  u..:-  IJ  ;)'4i'.ii 
•r    «>  <ii +')  "I'  !V.  - 1|; :    f  I      :  ',v  -  .':.<.:,i\  iiiMil,,.-     i  u      i  'i.    •  i-lsI-i  - 

'!  '.Vi.l:      I  I  :'.','\    I   •   II  I  ,  I 
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'U  llil  „n  •  i'Sc  '''i-  m  ..fi  (I 'J  k        W   ii 'j  ,„';■  X  -Ci  n  •  //>  'i^  fik  fl"l  I'l';  1^ K 
K  '  ftfrM'.^W'f^'l'-i/.i-ii'jM-lHiU'^M.'^ij-  ^  yicWjfiiifri  • 
t^,.«,;!v'JCfU-nii'j„nft  •  ;A-KirUi'jrUj  -  01  ^nni'iri^'l-fi'j-ii'^l-  •  rl: 
fi:ri:fc:HiiiN-ikf  i)i;ii^i')irM  •  'j>;u-fi!i(l"ii'ir^';,'i'.*fr-j"j  -  R  -  a  •  ik 
vfyt  f  )'   '^^m     h- , ;  iiiifr..^"'^. , ;  •  ■Jtf^imifi-') 

tft',.'d!  Ii  A   U  'Um^J'^'V.  "I  i'l.WiJl'ili'jfili  ij  •  l.Wjil 

\i  •  '<^t';ii:iirLiVv(<'il  •  ril         -  k^'-mn  •  •';-^'l:'^ir4!.  i'i  llilun,i!v 
•Jcriil'in'Junft  •  filifl  -vii '1' oil  i<  ^l;  ,i;-ifii\;;iii'J^'<W'l'  •  -Z-rilf^  i-:  - 
f<(i;ii'ji;;^*K|^  =       fww.i/Vii'j  jij,ii„;v  •  ■i^-.^!;fri"iTJS  f -1--^;  ,■;  •  u 

ijiVjCiUii  •  iliiiii'l'iii'i'l'i /v. roH 'I' •  j'lif-i  ik,.V  fr -i:  ^  jUnln!';ii'j.Vii 

•r  '  ikf 'p-t IUilisii(ii  ^  iiii    1>  1^;  Vt^  •  i> 

n'f^   liii mU II  j       '  III  'l  "[  i  ]  iiii  'I n -J   ^'iv ;J. 

5  -!!  ^(1  i:  ■  ^  .  ^:  M'.i^     '  A  1  m  .  n'; -l  ?V     ■  'i  r;  V  tj. 

(i  "i: :  r  '  I.I  ^  1  I 

(i    ii,r  K<'i  ■         I!";'!'  i^^f^  '^'V  'I'.k  ■  »:  v:  'v^i'M-iiMin; . . 

- f  i':.,"i'4l  ill  i'.w::!";  tn  v  ■    f)  frf»:  ■ko..--  <  (•ii.'...»i^*'ihJ.ii-jfr.H<'i 

'.  ■''!;;■";';,.  I     w  'V     ■     ,*f  .1'          K  •  ■     ^<  '1'  •    ■    '•■  •  V 

0 ..):!  ■  ■    Y  /u  'I'    iM'v  I'i  ■  ill  'l  I'f "I  ^!  'C  -V  „:;'';  ^  lOi^vr        ■  XV.  ■■u  \  i 

<•  ■',!!  'K  v  ■  i;  iii-ii;)^"":iv"' -.<?v!^-.v  .J;i!';|:v('rli;iuiv         "'!;■;  •  i  'm.  i  M 

I 'm;'     f)           i  iV*;'!' v.'ii'^'"-v I'.  H' jii.'Hi)  ■      ,v,   r^\M :  "=i  !  ,':  m!..:.  h 

..i:  ■           iVJi:  t;;- ;^■n■J j'  »  !v;„ '  S    iMiV: -V  ..Mi-;^A  *v  i.'  -'!:  Ml  '  t\  'N-VlU 

''■f.-  •     .     I:  -         M  11 !:  V  ..M!';-^^     IM]  M  •  i'l  ,V.{c  *            t.'! 'M.  J;^  H  »"  -V 


ii-V    'M I  •  ^ 'I •:  {\:    X  > r\  fi'j 'f  ,ii£  fi  i')r  i'.J-  ik  i\  I'lr  'h   \k (I")  ii'J 

iit^\fK?(ii)  r  •  i-O-'tfi'd-ii  r  •  wuH^fr^  r  •     ^i^i  r  •  ii:\m\m'\'.h  • 

^-ifiiii'j/ind  •  -  ViCr-  •  \m  i'^km.}i\  •  -'Liyi(l")ii'jr')r'"'j-j  -  ijy^ 

f'.Hf-'iii  ^r!)'!ii!;  -  'VAfiaH  ■  mm^-  -  fcM^u^ii.Hiy  iMi3:,iiiii.'!iHiii;ii|V.j„'i: 

I'll fi'.j Jjj ift^   iliii.V /i> I'i   iii^ \% m  \ 1 ;  Di; •       iiii St  r<   fi'j ' ;•■ 
^  M.'vlij  -       -        •  fV't:--;i.!fi'jfV'tri  -  ^ff, -       •  ';>.'iindii.V-^;-^'l:N'j;S 
tif-fffj'i'i'feij  •  fi;fi;.ij^-£i*;{jiv-juiiifi;  7  ji  myidiii'iiiiir  'J^j  •  'jip-H'  ,i;-iiii„/iii'j^/^ 

SjiHJI?'1:  •  ;V<lftlL,'r'/Hfi),.i'lfll:-';('r  ■  <<fii.fi  Wi>  )i , ,    J^i'i' lV.j,„'i-  ■Xi'O'^^''^ 

r\ '  ikfi ^ll';;M^(l4J"«ni^MVJ„^;■^^^'<^v.l;l,l.lu,'■; 

•)^W:i,(V;ir.j,„";';(J;-':,''/  •  ii:'u„/i,V:  i:  •  nii 'il-  •  '  ^\  f-  j  .ik  f 
^••■';4'aij  •  fiif^irin'j  i;-nii,i/;  •  filifli i-  l',Jid  ^; , ,  I Hi^ii'Jllil. 'lii  •  ^MUAmU.h 

.1,  /v Mi i.tifri.  ,1,  /v';-^ ,„'■;■  -^c h^i)jii'j^:r."«  -  -d i';  •  -'^  f  /li- "f  fiu^cin^  k-  -  d'l 

ji;.    .1.  Mi'J,,.";'  •  l-  %  {v.  lv!i„v(fi|i  /^I'J  ^i.  v;  ■  M'l'J  'i;  ';'':!-!! 

|v(,<;- (ili  /ui'j      •  .'^lif-i    'A      i  i       X      ,1,  >ii.V(V;  fq..)  -  .h  ■ 

'l:i7,1iV,''M^|Ml  •  ,1,  /jV-jf,-."j;?  ■  .L'i'.}  •  ■■-L  II '/.li'i"ui)ilMi>'Mi  •  fiif^iri 
zJi^?;-  -        i;iMi,„';n'ji^'(;J;  ■  fi •)'< fj    ^ii'jfu:(i^i  immmw 


7    ••■:i;;M.''/';  'i'  1 1- 1-  i-  ,->i"i  i,\'i'; 


I  '.-i.'l  I'll]  ..'Ml  1"!  ;i;  f.  ,[ 
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I'll .''■.iJ.'>ii  •  nr/  ii  a  r  <i'<  '.((■i'h^k  ,„",  ina  kw  Ji fdi-iM-iii'jf^ 

'il-  •  M.'i -^t fruMi -J -iK  M-  /^ift.'i.  •  ixi|''';vi:r)./ii|,i.fr  i-.  trr'.ii.Av  i  ito 
,M'i  -'< ']<r■^'^il!iJ■L^J,|jii  {i  i''r  ^■|;;^  iiiU'-l-'il- K  VmiH'j  i)'<<iifi'j  -  Uliii'J'i:  -^i 
.rri'fil,il!'i.Mi'j;iiin-'jlM-.-!=  •  "]f!  f,A..k  •  .i.^niiih^'"J,.,iir/Liiiill/;ii'>i-fV,1^l;:iVi^ni'j 

(|.'.P!i'.IM  •  .'il      ,  ,  [l'J  C  lii 

111  i  .'i'i'A /a^iiUii /i-.N  i-.ii'ji.ya:;,ijyi-iA  •  hd  ii  .li ii f j  ma     il •,■;■,•'■!. n'j 

Ki;  -  il);;i;;;v;ij.il!i:i'HliH'H;ui!i|;.;;jH;r^^  ■  -^ih  I  ,')' 

,„';iV-!Ji  r-.i|i!,\c  r  fir((l:fi'J /;  ,  ,  Vilic  •  HMAj  i.;i|;vJi!i  Y: ,];.;;     Ji. 'I' 

iifj.'ii-rn  ,'^i;.|Lv.n'4li'j::tfi"r{!  i.'I'.i'-Vili  1     III  r-ILv-nMi-j,,;;  ,Vvl.'^,'i;|.c 
';>JMm]„,",       ;'V-;ijj,„i',ii'Ji:.'V  iV  •  i'-lilLl-j:  )' 't- Im  JL'i''<  l.[i'j„"l,„'i  J  ).'4  •  -ILv-,/, 
I-. 'li  l.il  •i';  :;iij,„r,11|ii'/;  rMi'j  ■  i^ji  -IL  V.  ih  i.'..V|'V.ill'j  v.t(W  <i;i,'.;;. i|'.r.ii'j 

{\  kiwivf..  fi'j  /; , ,  i:.;,.  n'  •  ,„",  i  //  /i-.  ;i  H'  fv  "i  i       a       , , 
ici.ii'jK'fH- •  I i:^i;ii.i  n.'i ■.i:M'jiM'V'Hiiini!i'!j     Mil',,;', ■i.fcf'f  •  i;'>i- -l ■>:;■. 

,'■■/  n  il  (ii'(  -i-1V-  -  vJ:ill'iillWii'j,„'i , ,  X-]--  2  ■  /i  ,'i;„/v  j;  ,  ,i;,;,'^i„ii  •  il  y- 
\h'  '  vKi!l,'av:/;i,  JUMlm'ifll,''!:-;--    iNi^i^'r.R'l-Mi'i'ifi'j.'jl  ^l.'JA  'l  J.  I'il'd-.'MV-J 

, ,  ;  ,1',  j'-';'.|<  •  |n|jM|-ia'i'  •  .L:i-i|'iil    I.  •  ,.l',iv-j  -  !i:,'.'H'jiii !L  ij , , 

•  .uVU'Ci'i  .'il  iTjUMnliH'// ill  fTi  -  //•.flinilln'ji'V'.;::  h"  ..li  i  i  n -j     ■  hiin  • 

i)^i;','jvi.''iii'j -i-Jiii /j , ,      •  J'^,",■■..lJj,„|;^l•J•';■^■'■^^l!^■lJll  •  Mv;.i.jtii^iUii  -  iiMi-  ; 

V;  hm  •  /i  r/';■^^■^M'i  Uli-'i^''!  (■!: Ill  ;'';;m,Mf,ii.'r  •  1-Jili /; , ,  i'Mm O  U- 14 
';..Vt;;:..lt^;''l: /i  1 1 '-'iHii  i;  v.;  i  i|    .iij„,r,ii'.j;-.Hi|.i.|.  •  ,;;-L  l>i  1  1-Jili  ^; , ,  1'j 

;iv,ir-jiitn.'.ui.;'fi:i)  •  (■h'L-f'i'.vir     •  iu  (-■.;:,■',   ■.•am  ijm  •  ,.M)C 

II''.  Ji.li ill. ;;,„';  ^fd'fii'j  IHU. 

'.  'I  li'. , I  ;     I'l  'Il 

■  „■■.  .  i "  ..'  •',  U  ■;'  11  1.''  ■  ■  •  ■ 
I  II  I 


■         '.i    ll    -  ii; ■■ 

Mill  ;■  ■■  I  iV      I  t        ; -i  <,  i 
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■iti.  (i-  Vi;  f  I- 1  'R  .M'i- , ;  ;tii|  i'ii  irlt  i  f  t  \4.    'J^  fi'J  Ji!i    •  i'i:  ( i  J C '  K  H  ("f  ■  (4:  Tt 
n  K  'Hi ,I5£  -ii^. Jl-  i''J:   fi'j ,  ■;  I'l'jl'^ if  •  fii: f'T  -f^  Inl fr'  I'i n  ji;-  (Ik , ;  fi'j  I' 
■■  ifUiUi  M;r^l^{;'if^(;,H;^.u;/v;^l•J'!|;  'KvSl  'c  .r,;,";-,     (  'it'^'W.WM 

'VWiv<:.m<-]mm'A  >  •  (ii;i£4<M//M  fiift-iijiM,r,ivo.ik  ^.fli/niifv-iii  •  /i. 

ili  '^4  •  U  -f^  i/ii  id  ft!  ii'j  ••  ,  ■;  \^ \\\  V.  {4i.Lv::  'j'k  ,m'v  ,  ■;  •  m\\\  ■  '-i:  fi'j  , ,  \.\  K  -^^ 
friiifiir  r    i'V:,;;i-  ^/ , ; !m\ iVo ,„'!-  'J^ 2- ji|-,v,-^i!i i/ ,      li*  •  /'j ;^  - 

-fvia  •  ft- |Ml^J:■!W^l!l/JlVo,•V:    ij.;.::  Ill)  •  rt-7i:?rl.V''Kii'jKJ 
•  ]Uj:.|ii5iu'i'jt.V!JVif.!'!-  ^rMi'.iii      ■ji!ii.v;ji'ji-isf4(K//>j„^;  /;ivj|,;;:)(^ fi  ijij 
rv/c  •  /M'.j;(|AiJi!iij  •  i'V:n(vij  ,,Jbft::iJjn,r,vl';il)^iii7,iW  •  ii!i(.'':'i-|.M ('.;■  'c    n  I 

/til';  i-.iv.jjG i^nviK'^iuii  •  ■,v;Mi!iij,;;^ia„^;i'\ir'iiM!'; "  i^j. //.,  "  •  'lui. 
fr;*/ in. II'J  ■Mir'  '>i^,';i; v  •  't-L^^iiM '>i:^;-^*f  --fi'v-w  ■d.'.i.u'iW'.i^i'. 

■  •  ftimmr.-'^/i.lL /j    , ,  V;!';^  I.'l;i/^N'J  •  (H-ILij  ij,,^iiU!ll, u'v/j,, 

iV  ri- fV  I'i  f^':'>n'j|.i];v.i:'H^  •  m\.{u:\  '(-WWk'n  l.11M>l.:i  ,  , 

|.";ir.j-';.''l:fii  'ft  'j^Jiii  /J).i:J;  /j , ,  ftlVft-.iJjMif,  •  A{].a?«.i.-.a{l!lft.:iJj,/,ii'J,,i£iJ; 
„tii>V:!:J  /j , ,  ii'jj'VHIin.  ]■  n  'V  , ,  iVj„\i;j.  •  \W\  \  iVf. (T    |i) •  |m) ,■')'; „;■■ 

, ,  mil  u  {\-  :i':'{\(-yw^v\  •;"!•■  u ,  ,  ri.  ri.  •  n  v.-.  "i  J'U'i-  // , ,  i-mv-j 

•';-i'l-:  fii  il"  fik  i-;Ji!i  K  /i:  f  v-Mii- m  ii'j  1-  if.  l^.  ^mM-)  .'iim..,"; 
•  (;Liiiif)fi)  rivi'/).  IMiil,;,",  II'J  Till  ■  •  fn 'Linlii.Vili'jn.ft  r  /j ,  ,ii'J"i-l.MJi!if.'':  •  (il: 
V,  ,|.'..V';-i'l;.t',,.;.V  f^ril^;-^i*]ft:.iJj,,,r,li'Jt:.'>il'l:  •  ^ii  (■!:(l!i(l"l  K"  ll'l.  'j  ,,,„"nVt. 
.u'y.'i':  '''.  •  i-Lidi  K  'JlT'jii  f  IM'':'H'j'J,:..Li mf'i  •  "!'..„ '^rii  • 
JA\:Uc<  U , ,  ('i  l-.'.^'-f'|  i||  ^';  ;iij,Mr,i||  I  i;  iiii  VY-  -  i;i.:{,if  -  .'a'hii  -  • 
Rip  'K'r  l.ii'j;-.i;„i£fii!i;ii!i'R  .'.ii'j ■■iiP'i^.tii f,-  •  I  'l'x,',';;ii'j  •  iiv"-'<l'MVoJi.ii(.'':  • 
•L I ).    IC V:.       , , !'"'.  A  II'J  J>  ('■;•  mi  ('1:  Jill  h  I .  ii'J  h  , ,  'Hi  i'i  \  -  'b    /'i':       ,  ,  M 

li'cuu'i  r  i:v[  (Mil:  f^'r  (i  Vj''M;JV'Uii  ■••liii'j.Viil-vl  '''r  f)  ■-''H':|iW.ii'Jl-i ''1; 
I'l.  -  vU'l^i'i ,')■.„,'■,  /;  ,,M  I  J;  i^'Ci'iiVj  r-i'ill  {)  "H'liiV,  ■  {11  -k^"l,„'!-."V  - 
,„", l".\ „,';  '^f<  i'ri"i  -4-J-i|ii'J.,": , ,  IM:;.  (i  i-'i  (Mm)    ..^"^'i'l  |iV.  •      'i '{i,.V  •  h>^-l<', 

l\iUim  :     •  li'-'  IVVV^''"i  '1.  •  i'-!iii]  .Ll^'V,";.:i'jiJil'.  -     f  ll  .'^'nin  ::'J'>!i 

;i',n,iH'j  .•■^(■irL  ii  i!  ■ii!';..Mr{iM'i  '^'Ji  •  v-uy  !.{■  f>  ^yii  M  irji.i  (Tri.ir-jM  ij 
f> ''A ■(■:  lU...'!! :i-ii   .'j {(I  i.v,  (■I'll) ic 1m| ,„", n-i  .1; in: ;i.'i     •  r  j '.: ivj m .u 
ii:  r  'j , ,  i'Mi'iu'i  i/^ ;;  ;i;  .III,,/,  II'J, {I  I    I  li^i'i  III  II'J'),;  .11  'I'-'t-  •  .V  {]  ■;■■„■;,. 
M  fli,';  I  li  :■-.!, u'Mi-jJ). '>.■;■!  fT  n'-J  '  '^ii..-'M'i  ^    I ',. ,";  'ij,.,',iin  1- 

x'l;,/,  •  -L-i)  V',  :;■  •  iir.!'i; f-i,i.'i."V.^!i,'.,.ii iii  ii  )  -w-n,      •  \  ■::  d  ^vv  ---w 
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ii'j  li i\l  Ij  A  •  V  yi|  V ■■  '/I-   iv.j  {.|  1 1^]   ii'j    k  f.ii "  '4 "  fi ! '  IN "  •  -'li-  i't  f,  iijj  Ji 

(-) 

.■•iv,./;-  h ,       \k  li , ,  II'J  f  liiln'ii  'l'^ i/V; (I'j  (^(WJiliJ-b'^Jili  /y  •  ,„';•  •;tfci''f  ror^riln'j 

Ij,;  r-fffr  r yi)  •  'i- iii f-„',H-ninj  1 1 i-iij  •  'y^^viummh-n'yVi'A^  y-ri 
ffifif'.ii  •  .mfn  (ii^ii- >'jvi"(;i."Uy.ii^iniii'o),vi^i,ii;Y •  "wynntw 
■Jn  m  n  \  >mn  u ,  ^ iv-j x n a m '^i y±  ^i/ ii.ii  ■:t  a  ji- m-h; n'j  iiii  i  ■  irj 

W^'ife  •  iiiHifii  f  |m)|.'.;;.W),'H-^  ri*-i,!i;'/dii'Jf         •  )k-t-'m 

t'MWi'i:,,;^/,  •  Hirlcirli'O ,|i  :)•;'';■  ;i]jM,r,  II'J -j/iili  -  f  V'.i'i; 'Ic  f,  •  "f 
'/>nH-i  ./J.v,:j,ii       .|L  •  '-li-IL  •  l"H.IL  •  i'4ihlM^i'4^^  -  t|:.r,i  -  l|::'Ji.^'4li'J,';i;v 

•  ii:'if(:li!ll."';  {^liili  '^i  '  fir.irlui]  ('i  Vi  Mir,'  -IL  U  Ij , ,  ■  -'J'.  L-iH  •  fJ/?:ii:  |-. 
fi'!\l I'^/iV l.vi A -IL//  ';,,!.".  'iirh^ft'  -  'fk  -  ,111  -  jj'^l  -  frj  -  r,-  -  ,W:ili„«ft'i 
HiliWil.'-;  •  i4i]irj;ii-|Ml'M\-.ujM,r,il!i:tf<;.iiii^^^         -  ^.V; , ;  -        ,  -  |j')-IL 

Ij,: '  m\nij -  ■,^'^0;,,fiii,H;;,,-  •  mx  i.r:.^iv '^iiiiw.JAfi'ii'^iij  V 

, ,  I-;;    |})  -  -ILN^  i.-  Ij ,  ,  I."'.;  •      XnHu')  Ij  ,  ,  i  -fSflili  i'/d  •  (j  'l'X  i.-|l'j  % 
-IL      ,  .I'-'di'Ju/i  'Jcrcif  •    ■iWiin.m  ■  ^=-^'l:ii'OH;i-,  ,l'vOS.i '!'■■< -J-  •  IMV'ifyjfl"! 

II'J !■•]:  Ij  ,  iMs  1^fll^'^^^-^|■"i■lll ii'j„;i- , ,  iM^m -i-  -il Ij  h , ,  \\\ .!ij,/,ii-j • 
J.- II  ri-.'iT,;!.'.)  i  JLtx.y.u;'^'  •  iiiji''nJ;iiir4  ■,';!; or  -  ir.itfjin !.■..■;  ■.iii'-Hiinni-i-ii: 
//i;  fiM  (I'j K . ^  '4  •  '.^  -iL  ^;  ^; , ,  I.'.;;  II'J  Ij , ;     fi  1  f,- m  J;  ■  I •    ;  U  \  ft 

•  >r  VM  n  Ci;?ii'x?[i'jj.'.)fi/i  v,;),'.ii:u  i-.  imiJL-IL  h  ij ,  ,  l.'.';ii'j'';-^'l-:  '!>^>]Hr  m 
,„r,  •   iri;'^  iii\  H>^wt:if  •  t  Jt -'li /l■^=-^ ?'f  {•ir'FW  ifii 'i'-Mi'),;,";  -  iJ; 

ii'ji;^ fet  •  fi-.  f.'b  'i; m  j,  -N;  *i)  )oi  ii'j wij  f v  > i '  •]'•  1 1  ^  .ij;  „;■■  li^;  a 
ii'j  lii;  \k  '>r  \t  fl")  ills  ''M  f<  ^  'j  '^.i  V I  ,  ilctv  Ji!i  -y,'  m  J,  •  (\\\  m  I  ■.  w 
•'k"*j|;M,r,ii'jii  ■fij'if'r':  •  {fH'jiiHMUfi!  ;  ,';-|in;il::il)  l-.fU'^fTi'l'iJU'ii^iir-./ffi'j 
'■i'r''k„")„/i-  •  u/iiJM/i.vi  .Uvi 'Lute  •  I- iiij,,,';- 't^j^i(i'jy-iii'.r'ii/;'i!i 

'Jiiii'j  IHi^Jti'k']-  •  li'j':K:--ri|iiii.';^;*,'  -  Y-lit.ii'j,,,";  'aN.'.llfi'JfVi'iitf^kift  C'll'^n 
'  ^^•;l'^|'J^^^'l■:„^i•,",■")^i,„r,ll.'l  •  fT,ii£i!r::tf-r(;.|L;i'; /v,,ifii'ji)i;|:k,itii;  :  :;ii'-il(.IL!i', 
ii'jjit.-V:  •  ili  v:  -  iSI-i  -  li\!:l'^^/■.vmll'J^=v|■:  ■  „|V, .lii .■Hj,„r,'.li  tRii  r,  iii  f 
.-"i^.-iL  Ij  Ij  , , l.v:.ji,Viiiii'j.';-''i::;';i;\cii'j  i; nii  .  firf,i y AfCfl.fli n ^:'ui!if;j  fi- 
1  lUiil (I'J Ui.|.Li  (II  li  •  .\t  Ij  Ij ,  •y;.iiij,,,r,(i-Jil[',vH'l;^  •  J|ii-,';.|l:  h  Ij  ,M 
\\'-),,\',X^i'c{iYWcllk'\'\\rAX  \\'..  yjWVV;''l.'L;l\  )',;i'v-  •  ■».|rl'UI^-,";..iij 
,„•■,  I  ■  ,'L  •  1 11  ,„r,  i  H  •  „l;  ^  > l '  I'li )« i'.;  n'j  ,„", , ,  'mi  „a  •  ^ .'i  a 
•i--fiiM"lii'jii  r,  -  ■i.\=-^„"i-, , 'l'.,'i      '^ii'i  ■io*i;„,r,i  I  ,„';(r.j„uj,„",  -  i.jjV:   ji  fiiiiii 

A  •  n  n, i'J  n  :v:i.'.|  .li'irl'J.II  IHI  f  ,t'v  vU'l:il)  L'J  ^; , ,  •  fU  'f.  '^^-(i-j  fW 
iildM-  fl  I  iM|.v|(i'j /uriKi;il.'f;i'M''f.  •       (\  ^c^';  Mj^miHi  ■ 
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u 'Ammm\\'s'^  Is '  ■ftv.t^^t;^'<'^^  rid-f'i:)iii.j:i/,;ii'jrjirt  •  fnii^d  -tm. 

vttMW-iL^j  ;/.ii.v;.„!^;ci'<fni'jt'.W:'^i,,ii  •       j'-fi'j'4;;i;  |■■^^i•;iJt■i■•^ 

<^M^^^\i}ilmii^^&y;■mJ,  :  '/ii'>lM</if^lv,;;v';(;i.'!c\-;tfH;-Mi'j  r.n^  ■  mmi. 
mm^ii ^siimu "lii^w  ^muk  >  '■jrj.fhT,  •  r-fa-i'"r 

/t;.iL     ,  ■,■  fi'j  -m  J.t  4< Is;.; I'^i . 

\U  Ij  Ij .  ;■  %  n'j  -Jt  f /  •  >i)  ,  \  fi'j  h  .•'fi;  r- \'i it ¥i -n  ;r,  ■  nii  • 
{\\ ••<■  .iii  'T-  ,i;v  -x  f<  ff  ,1  f'i  •  id  m  i-;; « fi'j  -j  ^  ^ 'i ■  a p  i '  i    (■'i'v  fiti  k it;;:  i  ■. 

m  r I        f^^' iui      a, .|L  ^/    , ;  I.'..'; fi'-j m    •  \l  lii   )j ,  l.'.;;   ii'j i-\ '[■  m' 

{i£-«-^>^fr-j'riuj,,,';!i'j''V^  ij  ■  f:i:iij;y;/,nv.j'/i-;'!i;  r-]*i'ifiML^;ij , ,■»l;li;^t,■^^i■ 
)j-  ij- .  il'.;;^;-^ 'I: .lit II'J  -JViuj^r,-  -i^^^  f/ ;,::!'/■  fi'j  1 1 1'V  •  jffinfe  /!■  1 1  vi\  i-.iv  |-. 
Ki;  fi"   ,  i  .;;v  fro   \  vs^  ri)    ■  f f  ii'j  ,tt.    1 1  ■.  , ,-  (r.j  -j: , [ft 

-J'^iiij    /k,^Wi,it£K II'J  ['l: II! •  tV^JiJ  A'lM'iif'lill!  h.  •  fU  i  l  .^!^Ji!ifT'Z-fi) 
I'l  \-t  Ij  . r, m II'J 'J3i •  [''^:;ii:    Ij  ,  ■;  ii'j      1,^    •  t  !!;■    ,u'v  rr ii'-j i,^ 

!.d{^  '  if^i/t  r  -^viHjn^ii'owMuiiiWii;**- w.-i  ^ii't'ii- if^ if-^ A j\:fi'j i!.ri  M,';"s  ^■ 
iiiii!-!^;  ^;,nw;iv-j "  «;,:i!riV,/,  '  •I'lHid'j^j  ,    fi-tir,v;'P  •    , , ruii^fu  '<>  -  tu 
«(i    •      iui  ,„!;■  Hi  ;(,■[.  fi'j     Jt  -IL  ij  U , '  I.'.;;  ii'j  vi;,-  ,!,■■  Vi  „,'•,  k  i'.J-  >^   ,M!  ih'  ■  ',l 
-  i/.v^L  -  ii^ih:^ni.v;./iir.i'4'l'ih,;i:  ■  >^ii'ir.iH,-ii;"^Ji!iii'j^;Vi: .  lii, .Aiii'j iuj,/, 
•tftiiiv:'; :  I'^fikfi") ■;c„'(mi'j ^.j^i ^intiin  ■  •!,!;■  ik';/  f<  r  ^ i^Hiivj 

.!riV,„r,  •  tiivMifem^^M'A'^fmJimm  (  •  'v^i  l  *-..Hj,;.r,;|.'u|.'r| 

ii'j.-ir^^ )  :  i;£iii,;;ir?iri'K''-'iifi'jf'ii'i+.r,  •  \ti{\\']>'M'iM']  •  u;^  ('P, "  ..w 

.''i.,,';-  •■  6  iiiif.)  ifimjiwm  l-.  Y-^ii'.ii'j'Kr  '^iiilL.lii;  •  ff  JJ,;rK-,';  n'ii„/v 
ii'j\=-S-'-i  :  ll■lHlM;M■|'Jr^';MMlLflJlMl^■l■'^';■^iV;J■  <ViiH'j  V.i^^^^  :iLn  •  ikji";iJ;  t. 
rii}{:,ma\m'L  -     IMiIL  •  l..)  \V^il.lKl-\'  vll /.L  .vH'J';;;,  a  r;M,r,li'J''t  'I  JII 

c/  I'l  •  A"')  r  ih  /j  V , ,  ii'i  JUi'ni  'f'  rn-  .1.0 M,^, nil- xmx  w-}- 

:>     e  M  i;  •„'.i:,M'l'l'  '■)!'■.  II  li:     -I. ii' f;  ■  C   '  l  Cn      "  '.V  ■ '■  1 1  i;|....-;;Vcli|i 

11'  ',1'.  V  i-ii!i -i.iiuhiid  l.unni.u'i-i  <  M  '■■     I  .in;:ii.u'.r  •      .  i,i  •  -u.'^^ro 
('     '•  .i-  !•'.         :■ ,  ,  ';\t'Vi    ■       .;■    'i  :■;    I'l-.  'i  r.  <.  '\  ■  i  .  ri 

7     ■■■■'■}.;■;  '..       .I'        ■•   I      ,-,  n;  ,v, .      ■■'  ■     <\<:\  :  I     1  II  i  I   I  M     ,.  ,, 
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•  if)  )j  )j ,  \         fiiHiii  kfi?Mm.m'M-  fii  :ii  ij ,  ■;  i|'  v:"'^. 

fliil  i'-Jt)!!j,;,'';fi'J'i?l:j:  -  i^iil:M^iV  •  !]HiMy;-^\(iJiMm'}i^\il^^(^-ifn-l  -  iiii 
I-.  ••■  milW  •  •;Al|lfiii;i-fl'J\=-^'l:-lI^    iA')  -      -      '^'r  '  )n.'  \lk  '  ]\i  "  "^fi'jx 

'i^ia-c^iA  f  •  ■rm '    -  k  -  •,!;•  -  m  -    -  fc^  -  'Hi  -  n'^i  -    -  .ti;  -  .';.'J  "  '^mi'j  ' 

v;  -  &  "  "fmn  iiil'dHS^i/^c  n    4v,.'itl^:ir')li'jJ;V!-;f|-;f|:.^lll  -  ft  -  i'P  -      ^  ^ 
•It  -      -  ^<  "  'Sfi'Jnix?l;J.il£-.i/^  h  •  -till  "  K  -  fP  -  .^1;  -  B  -  'Jl':  -  1-  -  ;<c  - 

^  II  "      ?  1  •  -fii:    ■;  -  I'i  -  :f?  -    -  m  -  liij  -    -  fu  -  v  - 

tft  -  Vr  '•  "'.VM/Wfi  n  iUi'iifi'OiHU:j;C';i/^)«.';iUi'(:fi'oft^^         iiV'H'|ii'j'';-L'l:lll  'I-  *l 
j  ^ ii!j,M''ffi'j  ?    !■■].■  •  i'r  ~~  u-  -     -  (tt  -  -J^c-  -  rft  -  \iK  -  'i-  -  in;  "  ■■.V-'-Jr 
•r?l;J:'i--i/[S  I-. ;/  x?i;J:  •  llll  '  id  -  l^-  -  -fif  -  iVii  -     -  -Jc  -  li;:  -  Ifr  -  i'l^  -  'hi;  -  'H 
-  -fiiS  -  ,;i  "  ^^Mi'j  0  iiiW a- !!£■.*/(.  •  -1111  "  .".i-  -  H  -  ffi  -     -  i"I  -  "I  -  i'4  -  ("I  - 

I i  "  '.^  II'J  T  nil    Hd:  l/^c  o     ^^j-  Ij  ,  ',■  -  H     Ij  ,  ,  -  l^'^l  ifj     .  ;  il'j  tii  i\  ft  l''J: Uj  - 

<1  ts  -  ts-  -  s      -  'fvlW^iliiii  h  J,  W  ff  ?  )  •  ^j^'^.  )j , ;  li!i|.v;fiV;V|::;.tii.2: 

'  ]!i!./2;,AJi!iill  is  MS-  -  s  i'^  Itl  Hi.niilihiii  -  r,-  -  'Jfif^  ,-V  - 
f^^'VV^iH'Mt'tf!"!  '.*Uj,,ii'jts  MS'  -  s  Ji/i'tfi ;!'.!; i^.ifii ft liii.'li  1- 1\  - 1\'  - 
/  •  I'^mi  H  Ij  ,  ,\"h\\'-i'}^'\-^^^';mJii\'U^  -  is"  -  s  xflij.-fll  tg-  ig-  -  pi?l'J-  • 

I'i-H-  i}i  )j  )j , ,"  Klii'i  fj  •J','-iijj,„'',ii'j  '/liflinii  •  k  tn\h.\'i  a  i^imJ,  'rhSL,A 
'I'dJfnX?  ■  IMill:il--i  )j  Ij  /oiU vr; h;?  -fM'!',  '^liftilu  • 

ii'j 1 if  (\  B  Ki;  'Jii  I'J,  'f'"  A  -IF,  jiii  Ji     i'K IJi. 'id '  i)i//-kf3-  ■■'  ,ac ijV;  "';')>;  jJi" 
|)i//'-'kf?-n"''  •  "Iff;  i'  ''li"  ia''tslS"'-"„(£i/V;"'T.!';  )'■ i.-v'tsl  '"  i  "'k-U'L"  xu()-"  sh;i()' 
(■l4i''i->..t£i'V;\iio-"sliau-''  '  ■' 'Kl'4"lu//"-  pi-  ( ..^£i'^luv''  pi"  -'vip-.H 
'm-'-iLftMii  •  i.i|i:frii^c,,")'l'fH'r:ifMH).h  •  l^-lL't'imJ.w  .!\i^-i'\'.'m!i?}<  :  \i\  )j 

M'l  f.'.ihufA/'l  V.-. "       "H  It  •  fiH.V  ,iL  i-  fr  I.T.I \\\  'f<J,A')\\}LA^\\-  ^>Mm 

•  i-i J 't  ''li ft (iifi. i<- II'J  I ■  i e.i'M  .[^  r -1)11  iiiii ■']■'■  '\:>? 'r,  f;  ..ijj  J,  1 1 ..-.i ivj .i'l b< 

frill    iM'^:;:'iiti|.ii-.liijJ<  i',..'l'4i    n'lifi'j  rr.J; 

I ; j  Ij  h  I  (11  •}';■     ....|  Vi:  ii'j  >:   'i''<: ..ui  '  I '  1 1 1 ',v;  ■  .''ii;  '=1^  1 1  -IL 

V ,  ,ii'jn..."M."l...".  •  III  I  M,'i  ,■,  ii^jvM  I  \\\  h  V , ; i.v; I'l'j  i;„tiJL'i''<:r)'''l  -  i^'i 
'I.  liiiV'd     •  ."V.r,lli  1  ...'iM.'Mi'jrrAAi'MuiVj  i'.r^'rr'^JL1'<l'i'iT.  •  rvili^j  Ij,, 
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k  'i\  (rJ.  ii'j  &.  <  iii  fl"l  is  '>r  ^'A  .\l  "  ""fo " "  ■]  1 'it  '  f> '  M 1 1'' "  )'  • 
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EXPLOITING  THE  MICROCOMPUTER  IN 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  WRITING  INSTRUCTIONS 


Frances  Leung 


Introduction 

The  microcomputer  has  permeated  education  abroad.  It  has  come  into 
classrooms  of  various  subjects,  including  the  language  classroom.  In  Hong 
Kong,  the  use  of  computer  in  education  is  also  becoming  widespread.  As  far 
as  the  author  knows,  computer-assisted  instruction  in  English  language 
teaching  at  the  tertiary  level  is  so  far  only  carried  out  systematically  in  the 
Department  of  Languages,  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  English 
Language  Teaching  (ELT)  Unit  of  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  in 
which  the  author  works.  This  article  reviews  the  author  and  three  col- 
leagues' experience  in  incorporating  the  computer  into  our  English  writing 
instructions. 

Background  Information 

The  English  Language  Teaching  Unit  of  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong  provides  two  levels  of  communication  skill  courses  to  about  3  000 
students  every  year.  One  is  the  compulsory  faculty-based  general  English 
course  for  most  freshmen;  the  other  is  a  set  of  elective  courses  of  more 
concentrated  communication  skills  such  as  writing,  reading,  speaking, 
listening,  business  communications,  etc.  The  Writing  Skills  course  into 
which  we  integrate  the  computer  is  one  of  (he  elective  courses.  In  the 
autumn  of  1985,  we  were  given  funds  by  the  University  to  purchase  six 
IBM-compatible  personal  computers  and  three  printers  along  with  space  to 
house  all  this  hardware.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  computer  applications  m 
language  teaching  in  our  Writing  Skills  course.  At  the  initial  stage,  we  plan 
to  teach  our  writing  students  to  exploit  a  word  processing  program  as  a 
helpful  writing  tool.  Eventually  we  hope  to  introduce  computer-assisted 
instruction  materials  in  class.  In  September  1 985,  we  selected  approximately 
two  hundred  undergraduates,  who  were  taking  our  Writing  Skills  course,  to 
participate  in  the  pilot  project  and  decided  to  only  use  the  word-processing 
capabilities  of  the  personal  to  start  with.  We  encouraged  this  group  of 
undergraduates  to  do  all  their  written  work  on  the  word-processor. 

We  hypothesised  that  if  our  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  computer  to  write,  they  vould  be  better  motivated  and  would  spend 
more  time  in  revising  and  editing  their  English  written  assignments,  which 
would  hopefully  lead  to  more  accurate  and  refined  writing.  With  this 
purpose  m  mind,  we  gave  our  students  a  user-friendly  program  which  Ccin 
be  actually  used  after  four  hours  of  hands  on  lessons. 
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A  Review  of  Our  Teaching  Experience 

After  teaching  students  word-processing  skills  for  two  semesters,  we  made 
the  following  observations. 

1 .  Have  more  than  one  student  at  a  machine.  Students  feel  less  intimid- 
ated if  they  have  a  peer  to  talk  to  during  computer  lessons,  which 
reduces  alienation  and  depersonalisation  to  the  minimum.  Two  is  the 
ideal  number  per  computer  because  it  allows  for  optimum  student 
practice  and  exchange. 

2.  Encourage  the  students  to  use  Cantonese  to  talk  and  help  one 
another.  In  fact,  Cantonese  was  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  computer  lessons  although  the  course  is  an  English  language  pro- 
ficiency course. 

3.  When  explaining  computer  functions,  try  to  relate  them  to  students' 
conventional  writing  experience.  For  example,  translate  the  computer 
functions  into  the  language  of  writing  with  pen  and  paper:  save  typed 
material  by  "scratching"  it  onto  a  diskette  for  actual  retention  just  like 
we  do  on  paper. 

4.  Computer  lessons  are  best  conducted  in  discovery  or  inductive  mode. 
As  each  command  is  introduced,  have  students  perform  the  operation 
right  away  and  see  for  themselves  the  actual  effect  by  noting  the 
contexts  both  before  and  after  the  command  is  used. 

5.  Do  not  overwhelm  students  with  too  many  functions  of  the  word 
processing  software  in  the  introductory  lessons.  Just  teach  the 
operation  essentials  that  will  enable  students  to  use  the  computer  to 
finish  assignments,  but  then  ensure  that  an  experienced  consultant  is 
on  duty  in  the  computer  room  during  practice  sessions  so  that  stu- 
dents can  ask  questions  and  extend  their  skills  when  they  are  actually 
using  the  computer  to  write.  Our  experience  shows  that  it  takes  a 
student  approximately  four  hours  to  acquire  enough  basic  opera- 
tional skills  required  for  their  undergraduate  written  assignments. 

6.  After  the  initial  training,  students  have  to  practice  a  lot  to  reach  the 
threshold  level  necessary  to  fully  exploit  the  computer  in  pre-writing, 
writing,  editing  and  revising.  And  they  need  to  adopt  and  adapt  the 
new  working  mode  to  fit  their  conventional  writing  habits. 

Results  of  One  Year 

After  two  semesters,  approximately  two  hundred  students  had  computer 
training  and  used  the  microcomputer  to  finish  written  assignments.  The 
preliminary  results  are  favourable: 

1.  Most  students  welcome  the  opportunity  to  use  the  computer  as  a 
writing  tool.  In  fact,  our  computer  laboratory  is  now  so  heavily  used 
that  students  wait  outside  the  laboratory  before  it  opens  in  the 
morning,  and  we  have  to  usually  turn  several  students  out  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Occasionally,  even  staff  members  have  to  be  bumped 
because  students  who  have  priority  for  using  the  computers  show  up 
with  work  to  do. 
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2.  As  we  hypothesised,  the  microcomputer  does  lead  to  better  student 
motivation;  students  do  not  usually  swarm  to  our  Writing  Skills 
course  which  has  a  reputation  for  requiring  a  heavier  work  load  than 
other  courses.  However,  after  we  introduced  the  computer,  the 
number  of  students  requesting  the  course  has  risen  considerably. 

3,  We  have  collected  hard  evidence  on  the  word  processor's  qualitative 
effect  on  student  writing;  the  analysis  is  now  in  progress.  But  for 
now,  those  of  us  involved  in  this  pilot  project  can  at  least  say  that  the 
quality  of  some  students'  work  has  improved  in  that  students  who 
care  produced  more  refined  writing.  The  experience  of  this  one 
academic  year  observing  200  second-language  learners  using  the 
computer  and  reading  their  work  has  convinced  us  of  the  benefits  of 
incorporating  the  word-processor  into  our  writing  instructions.  An 
evaluation  is  now  underway. 

Future  Research  Directions 

The  computer  team  in  the  ELT  Unit  has  received  funds  from  the  Institute  of 
Social  Studies  of  the  Chinese  University  to  study  the  long-term  effects  of 
using  computer-assisted  instruction  in  our  English  writing  program.  In  this 
two-and-a-half  year  study  we  will  investigate  five  broad  research  questions: 

1 .  How  can  the  personal  computer  be  integrated  most  effectively  into  a 
traditional  writing  curriculum,  considering  factors  like  students' 
computer  background,  the  amount  and  nature  of  computer  instruc- 
tion, and  student  problems? 

2.  What  are  the  tasks  which  a  computer  might  help  students  to  perform 
more  efficiently,  accurately  and  better,  and  what  are  the  tasks  the 
computer  does  and  does  not  lend  itself  to?  This  would  involve  the 
search  for  commercially  produced  and  public  domain  computer- 
assisted  instruction  software,  and  the  development  of  in-house 
software  to  suit  our  needs. 

3.  How  does  the  computer  affect  students'  conventional  writing  habits 
in  pre-writing,  writing,  editing  and  revising?  What  adaptation  do 
students  have  to  make  in  order  to  fully  exploit  the  new  mode  of 
writing? 

4.  How  does  the  new  mode  of  writing  affect  the  quality  of  student 
writing,  in  terms  of  idea  arrangement,  grammatical  accuracy  and 
style? 

5.  How  should  English  writing  curricula  be  established  which  have  the 
micro-computer  as  a  central  instructional  tool?  There  are  many  types 
of  formal  writing  tasks  which  have  standard  formats.  The  drudgery  of 
workmg  within  these  formats  can  be  m  part  relieved  through  the  use 
of  the  computer.  The  author  has  in  fact  just  pioneered  a  course  on  the 
computerised  research  paper  and  a  review  is  now  in  progress. 

So  far  we  have  collected  some  preliminary  findings  pertaining  to  the 
above  five  research  question.  We  hope  to  answer  as  much  as  possible  the 


questions  by  analysing  the  findings  so  that  the  most  effective  place  for  the 
computer  in  our  ESL  writing  curriculum  can  be  found. 

Conclusion 

The  applications  of  the  computer  to  language  teaching  are  very  useful  and 
the  instructional  possibilities  of  the  personal  computer  could  go  well  beyond 
word-processing  capabilities.  This  article  has  only  touched  on  our  small 
scale  experience  in  introducing  the  word  processor  into  our  writing  class 
and  the  early  results  so  far.  As  mentioned  earlier,  v/e  still  have  to  analyse 
research  findings  in  order  to  fully  exploit  the  word  processor  in  our  writing 
instructions.  We  certainly  do  not  claim  that  the  word  processor  Is  a  cure-all 
and  necessarily  leads  to  good  writing,  but  it  can  indeed  facilitate  the 
essential  processes  of  the  preparation  of  well-written  text,  especially  in 
editing  and  revising.  This  is,  of  course,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  word 
processor  is  rapidly  becoming  an  essential  tool  rather  than  a  luxury  for  any 
one  who  has  to  deal  with  words.  For  this  reason,  It  deserves  an  important 
role  in  the  ESL  writing  curriculum. 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  CRITERIA  WHICH  A 
GROUP  OF  HONG  KONG  AND  MACAU  STUDENTS  OR 
ENGLISH  LIST  AS  THOSE  WHICH  MAKE  A  GOOD 
TEACHER 

Carol  Maclennan 


Introduction  and  S^tatement  of  Problem 

Attempts  to  determine  which  criteria  may  contribute  most  significantly  to 
effective  teaching  and  may  thus  help  to  promote  effective  learning,  have 
generated  much  research*.  The  justification  for  the  present  study  stems 
from  the  possibility  that  psychological  barriers  to  learning  may  be  set  up 
when  the  expectations  of  the  student  are  not  perceived  as  having  been  met 
by  the  teacher  and  the  programme  s/he  has  set  up.  As  Brumfit  and  Roberts 
point  out 

What  seems  to  underlie  certain  new  approaches  is  the  idea  that  learning 
a  foreign  language  is  almost  more  than  anything  else,  a  question  of 
overcoming  psychological  inhibitions,  and  emotional  problems  so  that 
one  can  briny  one's  inherent  intellectual  resources  fully  into  play.- 

Quoting  Honner-Stanchina  and  Riley  (1978)\  Richards  and  Rodgers 

write  that 

There  is  thus,  an  acknowledgement,  in  some  accounts  of  Communicative 
Language  Teaching  that  learners  bring  preconceptions  of  what  teaching 
and  learning  should  be  like.  These  constitute  a  "set"  for  learning  which 
when  unrealised  can  lead  to  learner  confusion  and  resentment.** 
These  writers  continue  by  pointing  out  that  many  students  have  precon- 
ceived ideas,  for  example,  that  the  teacher  is  their  primary  source  of 
interaction  and  they  may  be  unhappy  to  find  that  m  some  communicative 
language  teaching  classes  they  are  required  to  interact  mainly  with  each 
other.  Another  preconception  may  be  that  the  teacher  should  collect  in, 
mark,  and  allocate  a  grade  to  all  work  that  is  assigned  to,  students.  In 
Communicative  Language  Teaching  classes  students  may  be  upset  to  find 
that  they  are  sometimes  required  to  mark  each  others'  wprk  or  even  their 
own,  and  that  the  teacher  does  not  always  collect  in  everything  that  they  are 
asked  to  do. 

In  his  article  on  teaching  in  Mainland  China,  Alan  Maley^,  points  out 
several  discrepancies  in  the  interpretation  of  key  words  between  foreign 
teachers  and  their  Chinese  colleagues,  hosts  and  students.  He  notes,  for 
example,  that  the  following  concepts;  teacher  ttaining,  literature,  E.S.P., 
book,  readmg  and  test,  are  all  used  in  very  different  ways  and  have  very 
different  meanings  for  mainland  Chinese  people  and  native  speaking,  tea- 
chers of  English.  Most  Chinese  institutions  involved  in  teaching,  Maley 
indicates,  regard  teacher  training  merely  as  "language  improvement/'  there- 
fore someone  who  simply  'knows"  MORE  English  is  regarded  as  being 
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better  trained  and  more  qualified  to  teach  than  a  teacher  who  "knows"  less. 
No  concepts  of  "methodology,  classroom  observation,  materia!  trials  and 
development,"  the  setting  of  aims  and  objectives,  or  anything  beyond  fairly 
crude  forms  of  evaluation,  which  are  important  to  foreign  teachers,  seem  to 
be  included  in  the  mainland  Chinese  view  of  teacher  training. 

Maiey  argues  that  the  two  views  are  almost  irreconcilable  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "Chinese  students  and  foreign  teachers  rarely  share 
the  same  views  on  the  nature  of  the  teaching  process,"  He  goes  on  to 
outline  how  memory-based  learning  is  most  widely  accepted  and,  even 
today  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective,  if  not  the  only,  method  of  learning. 
Although,  clearly,  there  are  many  differences  between  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  has  developed  in  the  Mainland  and  that  which  is  currently 
practised  in  Hong  Kong,  nevertheless,  as  Maley  points  out  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  tests,  it  is  not  only  in  the  Mainland  that  misunderstandings  arise 
over  the  use  of  these  words. 

This  study  attempts  to  discover  (a)  If  there  are  likely  to  be  discrepancies 
between  students'  expectatioris  and  the  classroom  situation,  and  (b)  to 
check  out  three  of  Maley's  points  in  relation  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macau 
students.  These  are  students'  perceptions  of  the  functions  of  (a)  teacher 
training,  (b)  testing  and  (c)  reading  literature.  Differences  in  definition 
and/or  interpretation  of  hese  words  and  the  concepts  they  stand  for,  are 
also  likely  to  prevent  students  expectations  from  being  fulfilled,  thus  setting 
up  barriers  to  learning. 

The  Hypothesis 

It  was  hypothesised  that  criteria  listed  by  groups  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macau 
students  of  English,  as  those  they  regard  ns  being  characteristic  of  a  "good" 
or  effective  teacher,  would  indicate  the  likelihood  of  there  being  important 
differences  between  students'  perceptions  of  the  processes  of  learning  and 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language,  and  those  advocated  by  a  Com- 
municative  Language  approach. 

Subjects 

92  subjects  were  drawn  from  pre-university  summer  courses  taught  at  the 
University  of  East  Asia,  Macau,  during  July  and  August  of  1  987.  One  set  of 
data  was  mcomplete  and  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  left  46  male  and  45 
famale  subjects  aged  between  1 6  and  28  years.  The  length  of  time  they  had 
been  learning  English  ranged  from  one  year  of  study  to  1 6  years. 

Methodology 

The  study  was  divided  into  three  parts,  On  the  first  day  of  the  course,  after  a 
placement  test  which  streamed  the  subjects  into  three  groups,  they  were 
asked  to  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1 .    WHAT  CRITERIA  DO  YOU  THINK  MAKE  A  "GOOD"  TEACHER? 
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2.  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  ROLE/JOB  OF  THE  TEACHER 
INVOLVES? 

3.  WHAT  BEHAVIOURS/ACTIONS  DO  YOU   EXPECT   FROM  A 
"GOOD"  TEACHER? 

One  week  later  a  further  short  multi-choice  questionnaire  was  administered 
to  the  same  groups  of  subjects  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  they  were  asked 
to  fill  in  an  evaluation  sheet,  this  last  will  not  be  discussed  further  in  this 
paper. 

Results 

1 .  The  Questions 

The  responses  to  the  first  set  of  questions,  on  the  criteria  which  subjects 
think  make  o  good  teacher,  fell  into  three  fairly  distinct  categories.  These 
may  be  termed,  the  affective,  the  moral  and  the  theoretical/methodological. 
Items  such  as  "patient,"  "gentle."  "Kind,"  make  up  the  first  category. 
"Punctual,"  "hard-working,"  "honest,"  fall  into  the  second,  while  "com- 
petent in  teaching,"  "well  organised,"  "wide  Knowledge,"  were  allocated  to 
the  third  because  they  seemed  to  indicate  some  understanding  of  the  wider 
practical  and  conceptual  perspectives  of  the  teacher's  role. 

The  initial  question,  WHAT  CRITERIA  DO  YOU  THINK  MAKE  A  GOOD 
TEACHER?  elicited  the  following  responses. 


Table  1-1 

Group 

Affective 

Moral 

ThIM 

Total 

A 

95 

79 

16 

190 

B 

98 

91 

16 

205 

C 

28 

36 

15 

79 

D 

58 

77 

19 

154 

E 

44 

49 

13 

106 

323 

332 

79 

734 

Most  responses  can  be  classified  as  affective  or  moral,  323  and  332 
respectively,  while  only  79  responses  could  be  categorised,  even  loosely,  as 
having  a  theoretical/methodological  orientation.  This  outcome  lends  some 
support  to  the  view  that  students  may  have  expectations  of  their  language 
classes  which  are  not  entirely  appropriate  to  the  learning  situation.  When 
these  are  not  met  they  may  generate  feelings  of  confusion  or  resentment 
which,  in  effect,  create  psychological  barriers  to  further  learning. 

What  seems  to  be  important  here,  is  that  students  expectations  of  teachers 
and  lecturers  are  centred  on  affective  and  moral  qualities  and  behaviours, 
whereas  teachers  and  lecturers,  while  not  neglecting  these  aspects  of  their 
role,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  focusing  their  attention  on  practical  theoretical 
and  methodological  dimensions.  Although,  as  Gagne<\  points  out,  the 
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critical  effects  of  human  models  cannot  be  ignored,  even  if  the  learner's 
initial  predisposition  towards  the  teacher  is  positive,  this  may  be  under- 
mined, reduced  and  even  eliminated  as  a  consequence  of  the  attitudes  the 
learners  develop  incidentally  and  fail  to  examine. 

2.  The  Questionnaries 

Turning  now  to  the  questionnaries,^  I  will  discuss  only  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  responses.  The  final  group  totals  of  combined  male  and  female 
subjects  for  questions  2,  3,  8,  9,  and  1 2  provide  evidence  which  appears  to 
support  the  major  hypothesis  of  this  study  This  is  that  the  perceptions 
Chinese  students  of  English  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  have  of  the  character- 
istics and  behaviours  which  make  a  "good"  or  effective  teacher  may  not  be 
in  accord  with  those  which  underpin  communicative  language  teaching 
programmes. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  individual  questions  it  is  seen  that  subjects  ratings 
for  question  1 ,  do  not  directly  support  the  hypothesis  for  that  question;  this 
was  that  "KNOWING  MORE  ENGLISH  IS  A  MORE  IMPORTANT  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  MAKING  A-  "GOOD"  TEACHER  THAN  TEACHER 
TRAINING."  The  subjects  indicated  that  "having  been  trained  to  teach"  was 
the  most  important  response  here,  with  "knowing  the  most  English"  as  the 
second  most  important  asset  of  the  teacher. 


Table  2- 1 

Q,1.    A  GOOD  TEACHER  IS  ONE  WHO  ... 

Ranking 

Male         Female  Combined 

A.  Knows  the  most  English                        2                2  2 

B.  Has  been  trained  to  teach                      1                 i  1 

C.  Is  a  Native  speaker                              4                3  3 

D.  Knows  the  most  grammar                      3                4  4 

The  combined  male  groups  state  that  D,  "knowing  the  most  grammar"  is 
more  important  than  C,  "being  a  native  speaker,"  while  the  combined  female 
groups  reverse  this  order,  reflecting  the  combined  totals  in  their  third  and 
fourth  choices.  These  responses  appear  to  suggest  that  students  in  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Macau  area  have  a  broader  concept  of  teacher  "training"  than 
their  mainland  counterparts  and  that  they  may  also  have  a  different  approach 
to  the  effects  of  such  teacher  education  on  teacher  behaviour.  However  the 
possibility  that  subjects  were  responding  as  they  thought  the  researcher 
wanted,  cannot  be  ruled' out  here. 

The  responses  to  question  2,  for  which  the  hypothesis  was  that  subjects 
would  indicate  that  the  teacher  is  the  main  source  of  attention  in  the 
classroom,  positively  support  this.  All  combined  groups  unanimously  rated 
interaction  with  the  teacher  as  students'  principal  focus  of  attention.  Item  C, 
"listening  to  the  teacher"  was  seen  as  the  most  important  function  for 
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students,  with  item  A,  "communicating  with  the  teacher  alone"  as  a  close 
second. 

Table  2-2 

Q.2.    IT  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  FOR  A  STUDENT  TO  .  .  . 

Ranking 


Male 

Female 

Combined 

A. 

Communicate  with  the  teacher 

alone  in  class 

2 

2 

2 

B. 

talk  to  many  other  students 

3 

3 

3 

C. 

listen  to  the  teacher  in  class 

1 

1 

1 

D. 

Work  with  a  partner 

4 

4 

4 

These  responses,  contrasted  as  they  are  with  the  low  ratings  subjects  give 
to  items  B  and  D,  interacting  with  other  students,  suggest  that  their 
understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  communicative  approach  to  TEFL  are  likely 
to  be  limited,  and  even  inadequate  for  successful  study  by  this  method. 
Programmes  of  the  communicative  type  attempt  to  maximise  the  amount  of 
time  students  spend  actually  using  the  target  language,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  effectively  by  having  students  working  and  communicating  with  each 
other.  From  their  responses  to  this  question  it  would  seem  that  the  subjects 
in  this  study  are  unaware  of  the  reasons  for  using  each  other  as  resources  or 
of  the  validity  of  the  practice.  Such  a  view  is  upheld  by  the  ratings  allocated 
by  subjects  to  question  3.  Here  the  hypothesis,  that  subjects  will  indicate 
that  teachers  (and  teachers  alone)  should  mark  all  students'  work,  was 
borne  out.  The  combined  totals  on  this  question  reflect  closely  the  individual 
totals  for  each  group. 

Table  2-3 


Q.3.    A  GOOD 

TEACHER 

Ranking 

Male 

Female 

Combined 

Never  lets  students  mark  each 

others  work 

2 

4 

2 

Must  grade  all  subjects  work 

1 

1 

1 

does  not  need  to  mark 

everything  S's  are  asked  to  do 

4 

3 

4 

Never  late  S's  mark  their  own 

work 

3 

2 

3 

Most  subjects,  in  fact,  indicate  that  they  consider  a  good  teacher  must 
mark  all  the  work  students  produce,  a  position  which  conflicts  with  both  the 
practice  of  communicative  language  teaching  and  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
based.  Once  more  the  highest  rated  item,  B,  "a  good  teacher  must  grade  all 
students'  work,"  indicated  that  these  subjects  hold  a  somewhat  traditional 
view  of  the  teaching  and  learning  processes,  and  are,  perhaps,  not  aware 
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of  the  range  of  varied  purposes  for  which  students  are  given  tasks  and 
assignments,  particularly  in  communicative  language  programmes.  The 
limited  view  these  subjects  have  of  the  aims  of  classroom  interaction 
is  further  emphasised  by  their  other  responses  to  this  question,  which 
however,  were  not  unanimous  as  was  their  first  rating,  item  B. 

Never  letting  students  mark  each  others'  work  was  regarded  as  second  in 
importance  by  the  combined  male  groups  and  the  combined  male  and 
female  groups,  with  this  being  considered  of  least  importance  by  combined 
female  groups  who  place  D — never  allowing  students  to  mark  their  own 
work,  in  second  place.  These  responses  once  more  suggest  a  fairly  authorita- 
rian, structured  approach  to  the  classroom  with  students  expecting  to  have 
very  little  autonomy  in  relation  to  their  learning. 

The  next  set  of  results  to  be  examined  are  those  for  question  8.  The  items 
in  this  and  the  following  four  questions,  were,  like  question  1 ,  based  on  Alan 
Maley's  article  already  referred  to.  Here  it  was  hypothesised  that  "the 
development  of  critical  judgement  is  not  perceived  as  a  major  reason  for 
subjects  to  read  literature  (fiction)."  The  responses  to  this  question  not  only 
support  the  hypothesis,  but  also  tend  to  support  Maley's  comments  on  the 
matter.  Maley  writes  that  courses  of  English  literature  taught  at  most 
Mainland  Chinese  universities  are  survey-type  courses  which  give  an 
overview  of  the  field  along  with  "the  study  of  short  extracts  from  approved 
authors.""  These  are  courses  which  look  at  the  end  product  while  the 
Western/foreign  approach  to  literature  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses 
on  the  process  and  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  set  of  tools  to  develop 
critical  judgement. 

All  groups  in  the  present  study  rated  reading  literature  "to  develop  critical 
judgement"  as  its  least  important  function. 

Table  2-8 

Q.8.    YOU  READ  LITERATURE  (FICTION)  TO... 

Ranking 


Male 

Female 

Combined 

A. 

develop  critical  judgement 

4 

4 

4 

B. 

enjoy  the  story 

3 

3 

3 

C. 

widen  your  ideas  about  other 

cultures 

1 

1 

1 

D. 

learn  more  English 

2 

2 

2 

The  most  highly  rated  response  was  SC— that  subjects  read  literature  to 
widen  their  ideas  about  other  cultures.  This  response  tends  to  reflect 
Maley's  comment  on  the  "product"  approach  to  literature  teaching,  by 
suggesting  that  the  subjects  in  this  study  believe  that  an  overview  of  the 
culture  can  be  acquired  by  surveying  the  important  periods  in  English 
literature  and  becoming  familiar  with  major  writers,  and  that  such  concerns 
are  the  main  aims  of  reading  literature. 


Once  more  it  is  possible  that  some  subjects  answered  this  question  in 
terms  of  what  they  believed  the  researcher  might  regard  as  "the  correct" 
answer,  rather  than  stating  what  they  actually  do  in  terms  of  their  fiction 
reading.  Item  D— reading  literature  "to  learn  more  English"  was  ranked 
second,  which,  given  the  difficulties  language  learners  often  have  with 
reading  fiction  in  English,  is  an  objective  which  many  students  may  often 
resign  themselves  to.  As  a  result  of  their  preoccupation  with  vocabulary  and 
their  high  dependence  on  dictionaries  rather  than  using  the  context  to 
decode  meaning,  it  is  likely  that  they  often  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
adhere  to  the  story-line  and  so  settle  for  using  fiction  as  a  vocabulary 
building  exercise.  The  hypothesis  for  question  9  was  that  "students  would 
indicate  that  they  regard  tests  as  necessary  or  essential  and  that  they  do  not 
consider  testing  may  be  over  used.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  results,  with 
only  one  male  group  deviatmg  from  the  group  totals.  This  group's  responses 
were  rather  strange,  as  having  ranker  B  -  "tests  are  essential"  as  their  first 
choice,  they  rate  "tests  are  necessary"  as  their  last,  after  "useful"  and  "used 
too  often." 


The  Male/Female  totals  in  this  question,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
table,  also  do  not  agree.  Males  ranked  tests  "necessary"  as  their  first  choice, 
while  females  ranked  them  as  only  "useful."  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
while  they  complain,  often  vociferously,  about  tests,  most  subjects,  like  most 
Chinese  students,  accept  classroom  testing  as  inevitable.  In  fact  the  position 
of  English  on  the  hierarchy  of  disciplines  has  a  low  status  in  the  eyes  of  many 
students,  partly  because  of  the  "low  university  entry  requirement  for  English 
.  .  .  in  an  exam  driven  society,""  especially  since  most  other  subjects,  like 
economics,  accountmg  and  business  studies,  for  example,  test  students  very 
frequently.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  those  tests  very  seriously  even 
when  they  contribute  very  little  either  to  the  students'  overall  learning  or  to 
their  final  results. 

Maley  calls  attention  to  the  misunderst.mdings  with  which  the  testing 
areas  is  beset,  commenting  that  acting  as  a  vehicle  for  the  passing  or  failing 
of  students  is  its  main  function  in  Mainland  China.  This  position  was  not 
borne  out  by  subjects  responses  to  question  10  as  was  hypothesised. 
Subjects  place  B  the  mastery-type  function  of  testing,  highest,  with  C  the 
progress  and  achievement  function,  second.  A— the  competitive/ranking 
aspect  third  and  D  -  the  pass/fall  intention  last. 


Table  2-9 
Q.9.    TESTS  ARE 


Male 


Ranking 

Female  Combimd 


A.  necessary 

B.  essential 

C.  useful 

D.  used  too  often 


3 
2 
4 


2  1 

3  3 
1  2 

4  4 
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Table  2-  70 

Q.10.    TESTS  ARE  USED  TO  .  .  . 

Ranking 
Male         Female  Combined 

A.  show  which  s's  are  the  best  3  3  3 

B.  show  how  much  information 

s's  have  learned  1  1  1 

C.  assess  students  progress  2  2  2 
D    tell  which  s's  have  passed  or 

failed  444 

These  results  indicate  that  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  studends  are  likely  to  have 
a  more  sophisticated  approach  to  the  testing  process  than  that  of  the  Mainland 
groups  which  Maley  writes  of.  This  would  of  course  reflect  the  professional 
and  institutional  differences  in  the  uses  of  testing  in  the  two  areas. 

The  hypothesis  for  question  1 1  was  that  subjects  would  rate  items  A  and 
B  which  refer  to  the  affective/moral  qualities  of  the  teacher,  more  highly 
than  item  C— related  to  teachers'  training  and  experience  or  item  D — a 
distracter  related  to  traditional  teaching.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  being  well  trained  and  experi- 
enced was  the  most  important  indicator  of  a  "good"  teacher.  Only  one  female 
group  varied  from  this,  indicating  that  the  affective  aspect  "being  kind  and 
friendly"  was  what  they  looked  for  in  a  good  teacher.  This  response  came 
second,  before  the  moral-type  item,  in  all  other  groups,  but  one  other  female 
groups  reversed  the  latter  order. 

Table  2-  7  7 

Q.11.    A  GOOD  TEACHER  SHOULD  BE  ... 

Ranking 

Combined 
2 
3 
1 


The  results  forthe  final  question  of  this  type  question  1  2,  are  interesting  in 
view  of  the  high  place  given  to  teacher  training  in  the  responses  to  questions 
10  and  1.  The  responses  to  this  question  reverse  the  previously  recorded 
order  and  place  "having  a  trained  teacher's  ceitificate"  as  lowest  on  the  scale 
of  priorities.  Clearly  this  could  indicate  a  sophisticated  approach  to  the 
question  which  makes  a  distinction  between  simply  holding  a  certificate  and 
actually  being  able  to  use  the  professional  knowledge  it  represents,  expertly. 
This  interpretation  is  unlikely  in  this  instance  as  the  responses  to  question  1 
indicate. 


Male 

Female 

A. 

kind  and  friendly 

2 

2 

B. 

punctual  and  hard  working 

3 

3 

C. 

well  trained  and  experienced 

1 

1 

D. 

prepared  to  follow  the  text 
book  carefully  and  give  lots  of 

homework 

4 

4 
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The  hypothesis,  which  was  almost  the  same  as  the  one  for  the  previous 
question,  that  subjects  would  rate  C — the  affective  and  A— the  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  teacher  more  highiy  than  B— teacher  training,  and  was  not  sup- 
ported in  question  11,  was  in  fact  upheld  in  this  question.  All  groups  here 
rated  "having  a  trained  teachers'  certificate"  as  least  .important,  although 
they  had  just,  also  unanimously,  rated  it  as  most  important  in  the  previous 
question. 

Table  2- 12 

Q.12.    A  GOOD  TEACHER  SHOULD  ... 

Ranking 


Male 

Female 

Combined 

A. 

be  honest  and  treat  s's  fairly 

1 

2 

1 

B. 

have  a  trained  teachers' 

certificate 

4 

4 

4 

C. 

be  patient  and  good  tempered 

3 

1 

2 

D. 

use  a  variety  of  teaching 

methods 

2 

3 

3 

These  anomalies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  subjects  are  often  "hedgmg 
their  bets/'  and  are  trying  to  second  guess  the  questioner  in  attempts  to 
provide  what  they  believe  will  be  "correct  "  answers,  even  though  they  weie 
told  that  being  "right"  or  "wrong"  is  not  an  issue  here. 


Discussion 

It  appears  likely  that  a  discrepancy  does  exist  between  the  preconceptions 
and  expectations  which  Hong  Kong  and  Macau  students  bring  to  the 
classroom,  and  the  view  of  the  teaching-learning  situation  held  by  teachers 
using  a  communicative  language  approach.  The  set  of  expectations  students 
have  of  teachers,  it  was  hypothesised,  would  not  reflect  much  under- 
standing of  current  TEFL  theories  or  practices,  but  would  be  based  on  a 
mixture  of  attitudes  to  education  which  students  have  absorbed  from  their 
parents,  their  own  past  classroom  experience,  popular  social  attitudes  to  the 
teacher's  role  generated  by  the  media,  along  with  their  current  subjective 
attitudes  and  emotions. 

Although  the  syllabus  for  the  lower  secondary  schools  in  Hong  Kong'", 
advocates  a  communicative  approach  to  functional  competence,  it  is 
possible  that  the  rationale  behind  this  approach,  along  with  the  approach 
itself,  is  not  well  known  or  understood  by  many  Hong  Kong  students.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  students  may  be  sabotaging  their  own  learning  by 
subconsciously  developing  attitudes  towards  learning,  and  expectations  of 
the  learning  situation,  which  are  unhelpful. 

Gagne^',  comments  that  the  fulfilment  of  an  expectation  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  positive  attitudes.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  failure  to  meet  students'  expectations  may  therefore  genorato 
negative  attitudes.  When,  for  example,  the  teacher's  programme,  methods. 


or  behaviour  don't  accord  with  their  expectations  students  are  likely  to 
become  confused  and  even  resentful. 

Allwright'^  notes  that  student  motivation  is  a  complex  concept  involving 
a  whole  cluster  of  variables.  Family  influences  and  various  types  of  mass 
media  are  powerful  sources  of  attitude  shaping  and  change.  Attitudes  are,  of 
course,  central  factors  in  the  development  of  motivation  and  are,  as  Gagne'^\ 
emphasises,  frequently  incidentally  learned,  therefore  there  is  often  no  con- 
sciously considered  rationale  behind  them.  An  example  of  this  is  the  popular 
song  that  was  enthusiastically  received  by  many  young  people  a  few  years 
ago.  The  message  of  Pink  Floyd's  song  "we  don't  need  no  education/we 
don't  need  no  thought  control,"  may  have  been  accepted  by  more  than  a  few 
adolescents  quite  uncritically.  Powerful  media  forces  appeared  to  be  giving 
their  approval  to  the  "message"  of  this  song.  The  video  which  accompanied 
it  portrayed  the  teacher  as  an  evil  indoctrinator  while  portraying  students 
as  innocent  victims  of  his  authority.  The  attitudes  to  teachers  and  to  the 
learning  process,  which  this  song,  given  ivs  widespread  popularity  pro- 
moted, are  likely  to  have  been  adopted  fairly  uncritically  by  impressionable 
young  people.  Some  students  may  have  been  influenced  quite  incidentally 
to  adopt  its  negative  message  and  hostile  position  towards  education. 

In  his  1974  study,  Allwright'-*,  points  out  that  the  amount  of  power 
available  to  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  very  much  less  thart  is  generally 
believed.  What  teachers  can  be  expected  to  accept  as  their  responsibilities 
are  seriously  limited  by  the  amount  of  actual  power  available  to  them. 
Allwright  comments  on  the  opponents  the  teacher  may  have  to  contend 
with.  Peer  group  approval  in  adolescence,  for  example,  is  often  gained  by 
being  seen  not  to  try  to  learn  in  class,  or  by  opposing  the  teacher  in  other 
disruptive  ways.  This  of  course,  is  linked  to  other  areas  which  may  detract 
from,  or  limit  the  teacher's  power;  these  are  the  psychological  predisposi- 
tions of  the  learner.  As  Gagne*\  emphasises,  the  "conditions  that  form  and 
modify  attitudes  surround  the  individual  constantly." 

Morrow* ^  comments  that  education  must  be  ultimately  concerned  not 
just  with  teaching  but  also  with  learning.  He  continues  by  noting  that  one 
consequence  of  this  is  that  what  happens  in  the  classroom  must  involve  the 
learners  and  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  its  effects  on  them.  Learning 
therefore  becomes,  to  a  large  extent,  the  responsibility  of  the  learner.  This  is 
clearly  the  case  in  the  communicative  language  classroom  although  it  is 
probable  that  this  point  is  not  generally  evident  to  students,  who  may  still 
believe  that  learning  is  something  that  happens  to  them  simply  as  a 
consequence  of  the  teacher's  teachirig. 

In  her  stuay  "Classroom  Interaction  and  the  Second  Language  Learner," 
Junet  Holmes'^  refers  to  Wilies'^  (1975.  1983)  studios  into  the  socio- 
linguistic  rules  of  the  classroom  and  gives  examples  which  illustrate  the  import- 
ance for  pupils  of  knowing  the  rules  for  interacting  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
also  important,  it  would  seem,  for  Hong  Kong  students  of  English  to  know 


and  understand  the  directives  in  the  Communicative  language  class,  and  for 
them  to  be  aware  of  WHY  they  are  being  asked  to  engage  in  a  particular 
activity.  It  is  possible  and  even  likely,  that  such  students  have  few  ideas 
about  the  purposes  or  objectives  of  most  tasks  set  up  for  them,  and  they  may 
neither  understand,  nor  may  they  be  informed  of.  the  teacher's  objectives 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  set  objectives  to  be  met  by  themselves 
independently.  Because  they  don't  understand  the  indirect  methods  of  the 
Communicative  Language  Teaching  Programme,  students  may  consider  the 
activities  the  teacher  sets  up  as  a  waste  of  time,  while  the  teacher  of  this 
communicative  method  will  often  regard  the  habitual  learning  practices  of 
students,  based  as  they  often  are  on  rote  learning  methods,  as  ir.isgutded 
and  unproductive. 

The  tentative  interpretations  of  this  study  suggest  that  further  research 
into  student  attitudes,  perceptions  and  expectations  and  their  influence  on 
language  performance,  could  produce  valuable  information  about  the  mhibi 
tions  and  emotional  barriers  with  which  students  unconsciously  limit  thuir 
learning. 

APPENDIX  I 
Questionnaire 

Name  Age  M  P       Yrs  English 

Mark  1,  for  the  answer  you  think  most  unportanl.  2,  foi  th(i  next  most 
important,  3,  for  the  next,  and  4,  for  the  least  important 

1.  A.    Knows  the  most  English 

B.  Has  been  trained  to  teach 

C.  Is  a  Native  speaker 

D.  Knows  the  n^ost  grammar. 

2.  It  IS  most  important  for  student  to 

A  communicate  with  the  teacher  alone  in  clnss 

B.  to  talk  to  many  other  students  in  class 

C.  listen  to  the  teacher  in  class 

D.  to  work  with  a  partner 

3.  A  good  teacher 

A.  Never  lets  students  mark  each  others  work 

B.  Must  grade  all  students'  work 

C.  does  not  need  to  mark  everything  students  aru"  asked  to  cio 

D.  never  lets  students  matk  their  own  work 

4.  Of  your  teacher  tells  you  that  somethincj  in  the  text  book  is  wrong 
would  you 


A.  believe  the  teacher? 

B.  believe  the  book? 

C.  ask  someone  else? 

D.  check  the  information  for  yourself  at  another  source? 

5.  !f  your  teacher  makes  a  mistake  would  you 

A.  lose  confidence  in  the  teacher? 

B.  fee!  doubtful  about  other  information  s/he  gives  you? 

C.  check  all  future  information  carefully 

D.  feel  it  is  quite  reasonable  for  the  teacher  to  make  mistakes? 

6.  If  your  teacher  says  s/he  doesn't  know  the  answer  to  something  you 
have  asked  would  you 

A.  lose  confidence  in  him  or  her? 

B.  consider  it  quite  reasonable  for  a  teacher  not  to  know? 

C.  tell  people  your  teacher  isn't  very  good? 

D.  Ask  h/h  to  help  you  find  out? 

7.  You  read  a  book  to 

A.  learn  new  vocabulary 

B.  learn  grammar 

C.  extract  specific  information 

D.  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  from  it 

8.  You  read  literature  (fiction)  to 

A.  to  develop  critical  judgement 

B.  to  enjoy  the  story 

C.  to  widen  your  ideas  about  other  cultures 

D.  to  learn  more  English 

9.  Tests  are 

A.  necessary 

B.  essential 

C.  useful 

D.  used  too  often 

1 0.  Tests  are  used  to 

A.  show  which  students  are  the  best 

B.  show  how  much  information  students  have  learned 

C.  assess  students  progress 

D.  to  tell  which  students  have  passed  and  which  have  failed 

1 1    A  good  teacher  should  be 

A.  kind  and  friendly 

B.  punctual  and  hard  working 

C.  well  trained  and  experienced 

D.  prepared  to  follow  the  text  book  carefully  and  give  lots  of 
homework 
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12.  A  good  teacher  should 

A.  be  honest  and  treat  students  fairly 

B.  have  a  trained  teacher's  certificate 

C.  be  patient  and  good  tempered 

D.  use  a  variety  of  teaching  methods 
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BUT  YOU  CAN  DO  READING  RESEARCH:  PROJECTS 
FOR  BOOK  FLOOD  TEACHERS 

Margaret  van  Naerssen 
and 

Graham  Low 


Current  research  in  language  acquisition  suggests  that  exposure  to  language 
(which  is  both  stimulating  and  comprehensible  while  slightly  beyond  the 
learner's  current  proficiency  level),  can  contribute  significantly  to  language 
development.  One  way  in  which  this  sort  of  exposure  can  be  provided  is 
through  a  structured  "reading  for  pleasure"  program.  A  reading  for  pleasure 
program  typically  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following:  provision  of  a  very 
large  number  of  books  to  read  (hence  the  label  "reading  flood"),  regular 
timetable  slots  for  silent  reading  of  books  which  the  students  have  chosen 
themselves  and  the  use  of  "Big  Books",  designed  to  be  read  orally  by  the 
teacher,  but  allowing  the  learners  to  see  what  is  being  read.  Big  books  can, 
of  course,  easily  be  supplemented  by  smaller  versions  which  may  be  issued 
to  individual  students. 

Empirical  evidence  for  the  success  of  reading  flood  programs  comes  from 
a  series  of  evaluation  studies  carried  out  in  Fiji  (e.g.  Elley  and  Mangubhai, 
1983;  Elley,  1985).  In  the  programs  evaluated  by  Elley  and  his  colleagues, 
not  only  did  the  learners  significantly  improve  their  proficiency  in  English  as 
a  Second  Language,  but  the  gains  appear  to  have  spread  to  other  academic 
areas  as  well. 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  three  compelling  reasons  why  an  educational 
authority  might  want  to  develop  a  reading  flood  program: 

1.  As  long  as  the  reading  materials  are  interesting  and  comprehensible 
(to  be  understood  as  "slightly  challenging")  and  both  teacher  and 
school  support  the  enterprise,  there  is  a  high  chance  that  learners  will 
improve  their  second  language  proficiency, 

2.  The  demands  made  on  the  non-native-speaking  teacher  are  not  great, 
and  it  is  supportive  of  non-native  English  teacher  by  providing  a 
source  of  native  English  speaker  input. 

3.  Actively  encouraging  reading  for  pleasure  as  a  part  of  the  English 
course  ought  to  foster  the  habit  of  reading  for  pleasure  generally—a 
long-term  goal  of  many  education  systems. 

Possibly  because  of  the  obvious  success  of  the  Fiji  program,  several 
Southeast  Asian  countries  are  now  experimenting  with,  or  are  already 
implementing,  similar  programs:  Malaysia  (Hill,  1983),  Singapore  (Ng, 
1985)  and  now  Hong  Kong  (see  Appendix). 

This  paper  is  aimed  at  teachers,  particularly  in  Hong  Kong,  who  become 
involved  in  a  reading  flood  program.  In  most  curriculum  development 
exercises  which  are  organised  by  an  Education  Department  or  Authority, 
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there  is  often  a  considerable,  delay  while  externa!  evaluators  gather  data, 
interpret  them  and  report  oh  their  findings.  There  is  frequently  a  further  delay 
while  the  Education  Department  decides  how  best  to  inform  teachers  of  the 
results.  In  this  sort  of  situation,  the  individual  class  teacher  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  a  positive,  enthusiastic  teacher  is  needed  to  help 
motivate  the  learners;  on  the  other,  a  delay  in  receiving  feedback  about  the 
success  of  the  program  can  make  it  hard  to  maintain  one's  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  We  suggest  that  one  way  to  maintain  your  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm is  to  set  up  a  small  "research"  project  of  your  own. 

Please  note  that  we  are  NOT  suggesting  that  you  are  somehow  chal- 
lenging or  replacing  any  official  evaluators.  Nor  are  we  suggesting  projects 
which  require  you  to  be  an  expert  in  research  methods  and  statistics  (though 
collaborating  with  a  colleague  who  does  know  some  statistics  would  be  an 
excellent  idea).  As  a  result  of  the  absence  of  statistical  control,  your  findings 
are  not  likely  to  be  as  generalisable  or  reliable  as  those  of  the  official 
evaluators.  BUT,  and  this  is  an  important  BUT,  you  are  in  a  better  position 
than  official  evaluators  on  three  counts: 

1.  You  have  the  direct  experience  of  participating  in  the  program  at 
classroom  level. 

2.  You  have  needs  which  are  specific  to  yourself  and/or  your  particular 
institution. 

3.  You  can  afford  to  use  your  imagination  and  explore  topics  which 
official  evaluators  would  have  to  regard  as  "not  cost-effective". 

Our  suggestions  are  divided  roughly  into  four  groups: 

1 .  Studies  that  examine  the  effects  of  the  program  on  language  profi- 
ciency and  use; 

2.  Studies  that  examine  the  effects  of  the  program  on  reading  habits; 

3.  Studies  that  examine  the  development  of  the  teacher's  oral  reading 
techniques; 

4.  Studies  that  elicit  student  feedback/evaluation. 

The  studies  cover  a  broad  range  of  areas  and  proficiency  levels.  Although 
the  Hong  Kong  project  is  currently  only  at  the  secondary  level,  we  have  tried 
to  suggest  some  ideas  which  could  be  adapted  without  great  difficulty  for 
use  in  primary  classes,  were  it  to  be  extended. 

A.   Studies  of  the  effects  of  the  book  flood  program  on  language 
proficiency  and  use 

1.    How  do  book  flood  students  score  on  school  exams  in  subjects 
other  than  "English"? 

Keith  Johnson  (University  of  Hong  Kong)  (1984?)  has 
suggested  that  the  results  of  any  (or  all)  of  four  types  of  language 
test  could  be  compared  with  the  results  of  school  "subject"  exams: 
a.    Tests  of  reading  ability  in  English. 
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b.  Compositions  marked  following  the  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority.  These  would  function 
as  indicators  of  writing  proficiency. 

c.  General  proficiency  tests  in  English. 

d.  General  proficiency  tests  in  Chinese. 

As  all  similar  classes  in  a  book-flood  school  will  be  involved  in 
the  program,  you  would  have  to  find  an  indirect  way  of  establishing 
whether  the  book  flood  had  contributed  to  an  increase  in  "acad- 
emic subject"  scores.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfect 
solution,  we  might  suggest  the  following  project. 

Unless  you  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  last  year's  classes 
were  either  exceptionally  clever  or  exceptionally  poor,  you  could 
use  them  as  a  substitute  "control"  or  non-experimental,  compari- 
son group.  Better  still  would  be  to  take  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years  classes.  You  could  then  see  whether  this  year's  average 
'History'.  'Chemistry'  or  whatever  mark  differs  from  the  average 
obtained  by  students  not  involved  in  a  book  flood.  If  there  was  any 
really  noticeable  increase,  you  could  perhaps  go  to  the  subject 
teachers  and  try  to  discover  which  particular  skills  the  improvement 
related  to.  As  long  as  you  recognised  that  the  improvement  might 
be  due  to  other  causes,  and  not  to  the  effects  of  the  book  flood,  you 
would  have  a  good  basis  for  future  planning  and  some  detailed 
ideas  about  what  areas  to  investigate  the  following  year.  As 
observable  differences  in  grades  for  History  of  Chemistry  might 
take  two  or  three  years  to  appear,  it  would  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  set 
this  up  at  the  outset  as  a  three  year  project.  This  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  work,  but  is  not  in  fact,  since  the  subject  teachers  will  be 
calculating  the  grades  for  you.*^ 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  program  on  English  spelling? 

Krashen,  in  "Power  of  Reading"  (1985)  summarizes  the  effects 
of  attempts  to  teach  literacy  "skills"  directly  and  in  isolation  (Smith 
1982.  Torrey  1969  and  Goodman  and  Goodman  1982  cited  in 
Krashen  1985).  He  notes  that  there  is  no  compelling  evidence  in 
first  language  learners  that  such  efforts  are  effective.  Smith  argues 
against  teaching  phonics  in  isolation  and  demonstrates  that  the 
phonics  rules  are  too  complex  to  learn  and  have  too  many  excep- 
tions. The  ability  to  do  phonics  is  a  result  of  knowing  how  to  read, 
not  its  cause.  Smith's  position  is  based  on  many  case  studies  of 
children  (first  language  learners)  who  have  learned  to  read  without 
formal  instruction  (Krashen  1985.  108). 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  now  look  at  spelling  lessons  in  particular. 
Krashen  describes  a  typical  spelling  lesson  in  English: 

In  thousands  of  English  classes  children  are  given  a  list  of  about 

twenty  words  each  week.  They  are  to  learn  their  definitions  and 

how  to  spell  them.  They  may  be  given  the  list  on  Monday  and 
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tested  on  the  words  on  Friday.  During  the  week,  they  do 
exercises  such  as  using  the  words  in  sentences  and  matching 
words  definitions  and  synonyms.  Those  Who  are  "readers" 
typically  know  what  most  of  the  words  mean  already,  say  fifteen 
or  sixteen  out  of  twenty,  and  can  spell  fourteen,  fifteen  of  them. 
They  have  seen  them  before  . . .  The  non-readers  are  not  in  that 
position  ...  For  them,  even  to  even  achieve  a  C— requires  a  heroic 
effort.  Language  arts  for  them  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  test 
that  they  fail.  And  like  victims  o*  child  abuse,  they  blame 
themselves. 

Our  reaction  to  such  students,  more  drill  and  practice,  more 
spelling  and  vocabulary  lists,  may  simply  be  making  matters 
worse  . . .  And  the  more  we  drill,  the  less  time  students  have  for 
what  may  be  the  only  real  cure— reading  exposure— and  the 
more  we  convince  them  that  they  will  never  succeed  (Krashen 
1985,  pp.  108-109). 
Will  this  work  in  a  foreign  language  environment,  when  students 
come  to  reading  for  pleasure  with  a  much  smaller  vocabulary  than 
native-speakers  their  age?  The  following  is  an  idea  for  primary-level 
book  flood  programs,  but  it  will  take  a  brave  teacher  to  test  this  outl 
In  one  book  flood  class  you  could  try  suspending  spelling  lessons, 
accumulate,  weekly,  the  time  normally  spent  on  spelling  and  use  it 
for  silent,  free  reading.  Periodically,  spelling  tests  (the  same  as  are 
given  in  other  classes)  could  be  given,  maybe  not  every  week,  but 
monthly,  or  every  two  months.  The  scores  could  be  charted  over 
the  course  of  the  year  and  could  be  compared  with  spelling  results 
from  a  similar  but  non-book-flood  class. 

At  the  secondary  level,  where  spelling  lessons  are  not  common, 
but  dictations  are,  you  could  make  copies  of  all  dictations  before 
returning  them.  Then,  do  not  discuss  common  spelling  errors  with 
the  class.  Using  the  copies,  begin  tracking  the  spelling  errors.  Then, 
if  possible,  compare  the  progress  with  another  similar  but  non- 
book-flood  program. 
3.  Do  students  begin  using  the  input  from  stories  when  they  write  or 
orally  tell  their  own  stories? 

3.    Openings  and  Closings 

If  you  have  some  examples  of  students'  written  stories  you 
could  conduct  an  informal  experiment  to  see  whether  the 
reading  of  stories  and  books  as  part  of  the  book  flood  program 
has  contributed  to  an  increased  ability  to  write  effective 
opening  paragraphs  to  their  short  stories.  You  could  check  in 
terms  of  grammatical  errors,  but  you  could  also  check  on  the 
degree  to  which  a  dramatic  start  was  used,  interesting 
sentence  patterns  were  exploited,  or  speech  was  used  as  part 
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of  the  opening  sentence.  A  similar  analysis  could  be  made  of 
closings  to  see  whether  students  begin  to  write  effective 
closings  which  have  a  twist,  for  example,  or  whether  they 
begin  to  adopt  the  technique  of  relating  the  last  sentence  back 
to  the  first  one.  In  primary  grades,  you  could  also  make  notes 
on  openings  and  closings  as  used  in  oral  storytelling  by 
students. 

Even  if  you  have  no  comparable  data  from  students  not  in 
the  book  flood  program,  you  could  still  plot  the  development, 
over  time  of  openings  and  closings.  The  results  would  still  be 
of  considerable  interest.  You  could  also  try  to  relate  such 
phrases  back  to  the  openings  commonly  found  in  the  class- 
room book  collection  and  used  by  you  in  oral  story  reading  (if 
you  are  in  a  primary  school  program). 

Noise  Words 

Children's  books  are  full  of  various  types  of  noise  words.  Some 
imitate  sounds: 

BANG  CRASH        GRR  SPLAT 

BOING         CRUNCH      MMM  THUD 
BOOM         DONG         PLONK  TWANG 
BRR  EEK  SPLASH  WOOF 

Others  are  more  objective,  detached  descriptions  which 
could  be  done  at  the  early  secondary  level. 

barking        growling      screaming  warbling 
booming       hissing         screeching  wheezing 
chirping        hooting        shrieking  whining 
chirruping     howling       snuffling  whinneying 
coughing      moaning       spitting  whirrmg 
grating         neighing       spluttering  yelling 
grinding       roaring         trumpeting    fairy  footsteps 
froaning       rumbling       twittering      a  sickening  thud 
These  are  just  a  selection.  You  will  notice  that  very  few  such 
words  form  part  of  a  standard  EFL  program.  However,  a  b(^'ik 
flood  may  offer  the  student  a  chance  of  closing  the  large  gap  in 
this  sort  of  area  which  he/she  would  otherwise  have  vis-avis 
his/her  first  language  equivalent. 

At  the  primary  level,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  test  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  sounds.  You  could  design  a  simple  pre- 
and  post-test  using  noise  words  from  book  flood  materials  and 
check  how  much  improvement  there  has  been.  However,  it 
would  be  even  more  interesting  to  see  how  learners  might  go 
about  interpreting  such  noise  words.  The  pre-test  could  ask 
them  to  associate  a  pitch  level  with  an  animal  or  an  animal 
source  with  a  particular  term  (e.g..  Would  they  expect  to  find 
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lions  or  sparrows  roaring'^).  Conversely,  you  could  set  up  a 
situation  (e.g.,  and  elephant  that  starts  out  happy  but  later  is 
hurt,  or  a  car  that  suffers  a  crash  and  will  not  turn  properly 
afterwards)  and  ask  learners  to  slot  noise  terms  into  a  passage 
or  picture  series. 
c.     Talking  ''Proper" 

Children's  stories  regularly  contrast  conversational  stretches 
with  prose  passages.  Reading  for  pleasure  should  give 
students  a  much  greater  awareness  of  the  differences  between 
conversational  and  written  discursive  text.  You  could  study 
this  from  many  angles,  but  several  simple  ways  would  be  to 
look  at  the  development  of  one  of  the  following! 

(1 )  Do  students  begin  to  develop  appropriate  conversational 
expressions  ("How's  it  going?  "How's  life?"  "Whatcha 
doing?"  "All  right?"  and  other  such  expressions  com- 

'    monly  found  in  their  books)? 

(2)  Do  they  begin  to  use  contracted  forms  instead  of  ex- 
panded ones  correctly?  (e.g..  "don't"  vs.  "do  not")*^ 

(3)  Are  they  beginning  to  be  able  to  distinguish  conversa- 
tional stretches  in  a  written  text?  Are  they,  for  example 
able  to  underline  conversational-type  language?  And  can 
they  recognise  inappropriate  conversational  language  if  it 
were  inserted  in  a  written  text?  To  test  this  you  might  find 
a  passage  which  contains  some  conversation  by  a  child. 
Remove  the  child's  words  and  insert  the  wording  that 
might  be  used  by  an  adult.  Would  the  student  be  able 
recognise  that  the  speech  was  inappropriate  for  a  child? 
(They  would  not  have  to  actually  produce  an  appropriate 
replacement;  it  should  be  remembered  that  recognition  is 
one  stage  of  language  acquisition.)  It  would  be  especially 
interesting  to  see  whether  the  book  flood  program  might 
help  language  development  in  this  respect. 

When  working  on  any  one  of  these  studies,  you  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  formally  teaching  any  of  these  patterns  or 
drawing  special  attention  to  them  as  you  are  testing  for 
sub-conscious  learning  of  such  patterns  based  on  the  reading 
program. 

Studies  that  examine  the  effects  of  the  program  on  reading 
habits 

1 .  Do  joint  reading  activities  found  in  some  book  flood  programs  have 
any  spin-off  effect  on  the  reading  habits  of  the  students?  More 
specifically  do  students  begin  to: 

a.     Read  more  stories  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  English  or  in 
Chinese  for  that  matter? 
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b.  Help  fellow  students  with  their  tnglish  reading,  such  as  both 
reading  to  each  other  (taking  turns);  reading  whole  stories  to 
one  another;  or  telling  stories  to  one  another  in  their  own 
words? 

c.  Feel  less  "silly"  about  talking  to  one  cinother  in  English? 
Useful  answers  to  these  questions  could  be  obtained  by  talking 

to  the  students,  observing  their  behavior  in  class,  and  even  by 
using  simple  questionnaires.  However,  there  is  a  problem:  this 
might  actually  encourage  joint  efforts  by  suggesting  such  activities 
as  possibilities.  The  results  might  not  actually  be  measuring  only 
the  effect  of  the  book  flood,  though  it  might  have  a  distinctly 
positive  and  beneficial  backwash  effect! 
2.  Does  the  book  flood  program  encourage  reading  for  pleasure 
outside  the  classroom,  i.e.,  in  the  school  library? 

If  you  are  in  a  school  in  which  there  is  a  comparable,  non-book 
flood  program,  the  following  study  could  be  done.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program  you  might  ask  your  school 
librarian  to  assist  you  in  determining,  from  student  check-out  cards, 
the  frequency  of  use  of  the  library.  Compare  this  with  a  similar,  but 
non-book  flood  class  in  a  neighbouring  school  if  there  are  no 
non-book  flood  classes  in  your  school.  If  you  actually  do  the 
counting,  the  other  teacher's  permission  should  be  obtained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  librarian  were  to  do  the  calculations  anony- 
mously for  both  your  class  and  another,  the  results  might  be  more 
acceptable. 

If  there  are  no  comparable  non-book  flood  classes  available  you 
could  try  the  following:  The  librarian  and  you  could  compare 
students  from  both  groups  on  their  use  in  the  previous  year  with  the 
current  year,  once  the  book  flood  program  has  been  implemented. 
Has  there  been  any  significant  increase  in  library  use  that  might  be 
attributed  to  the  program?^  Librarians  are  interested  in  increasmg 
the  use  of  their  libraries  and  in  promoting  reading  for  pleasure, 
therefore,  they  would  probably  be  interested  in  helping  you  in  such 
studies. 


Studies  that  examine  teacher  growth  in  oral  reading 
techniques 

How  does  an  inexperienced  story-reader/teacher  adapt  to  the  oral  story 
reading  demands  in  a  book  flood  program?  (This  study  in  particular 
could  easily  be  adapted  for  primary  grades.) 

Not  ail  teachers  are  natural  story  readers.  Book  flood  programs, 
especially  those  involving  "Big  Books",''  and  other  extensive  oral  story 
reading  by  the  teachers  may,  therefore,  be  somewhat  intimidating  to 
some  teachers.  If  you  are  one  such  teacher,  rather  than  becommg 


nervous  about  reading  dramaticaly  aloud,  why  not  decide  to  get 
feedback  on  your  reading  techniques  and  chart  your  own  growth? 

1 .  VJork  with  a  colleague 

Work  with  a  colleague,  preferably  one  in  the  book  flood  program  if 
there  are  others  in  your  school.  You  and  your  colleague  could  listen 
to  each  other's  story  reading:  the  listening  could  be  done  live,  in  or 
out  of  the  class,  or  could  be  done  using  a  taped  version."  Try  to 
decide  what  is  good  and  bad  about  your  techniques  and  discuss 
the  different  ways  in  which  certain  stories  can  be  read.  Write  these 
down,  along  with  any  suggested  remedies.  Then  each  of  you  work 
on  improving  your  own  bad  points  as  you  read  stories  to  the 
children.  Finally,  meet  again  after  2-4  weeks.  Plot  your  progress  on 
a  particular  skill  and  try  to  relate  it  to  a  record  of  how  the  children 
reacted.  You  might  even  consider  audiotaping  all  of  your  story 
reading.  Not  only  could  it  be  used  when  you  discuss  your  story 
reading  with  your  colleague,  but  it  could  also  be  given  to  the  larger 
pilot  program  for  use.  anonymously  in  teacher  orientation/training 
workshops. 

2.  Get  student  feedback 

It  would  be  useful  to  get  feedback  from  your  students  on  your  story 
reading  techniques,  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  it  directly. 
However,  you  could  get  them  to  tell  you  what  like  or  don't  like 
when  someone  reads  to  them  either  in  Chinese  or  in  English.  (The 
discussion  could  be  in  the  students'  first  language  if  their  English  is 
not  adequate.)  You  might  then  reflect  on  these  ideas  in  terms  of 
your  own  techniques.  You  could  also  ask  other  colleagues  in  the 
book  flood  program  (or  outside  of  the  program)  to  have  similar 
discussions  with  their  students  and  then  pool  your  results.  Such 
information  could  be  given  to  teachers  new  to  the  book  flood 
program  either  in  your  school  or  city-wide. 

D.  Studies  that  elicit  student  feedback/evaluation 

1 .  What  do  students  like  and  dislike  when  stories  are  read  aloud  to 
them?  (See  C.  2.  above) 

2.  Do  students  agree  with  the  book  selection  committee  on  book 
choice  for  the  book  flood  program?  And  what  books  do  the 
students  especially  lik6? 

Perhaps  the  first  question  seems  a  little  impertinent;  however,  in 
a  book  flood  program  the  question  is  crucial.  In  this  type  of 
program  it  is  assumed  that  the  higher  the  interest  and  involvement  a 
learneriias  in  the  material,  the  greater  the  chance  of  such  language 
exposure  significantly  affecting  language  development.  (This  is,  of 
course,  really  relevant  to  all  forms  of  learning!) 

Teachers  and  administrator,  selecting  books  of  high  interest  for 
such  a  program  do  this  selecting  with  the  very  best  of  intentions 
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and  base  their  decisions,  to  some  extent,  on  their  own  work/ 
parenting  experiences  of  what  children  particular  ages  like  to  react. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  for  book  selectors  to.  perhaps  subconsci- 
ously, choose  books  that  they  think  are  "good  for  the  children." 
And  certainly  some  adult  judgment  is  needed  to  weed  out  socially 
inappropriate  materials  such  as  pornography.  At  times,  however, 
the  books  that  are  finally  selected  are  not  really  ones  that  are 
interesting  to  the  learners.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us.  as  teachers,  to 
have  expectations  as  to  what  would  be  interesting  for  a  student.  It 
is  hard  sometimes  for  us  to  really  remember  what  it  was  like  to  be 
younger. 

Another  potential  cause  for  misfiring  in  book  selection  is  concern 
or  lack  of  concern  about  cultural  appropriateness.  First,  when  book 
selection  committees  overseas  rely  on  the  lists  of  "best- loved 
books"  in  an  English-speaking  country.  ':;ometimes  the  cultural 
load  is  too  difficult  for  independent  reading.  Will  the  "Solid  Gold" 
choice  by  American  children  be  equally  popular  with  children  in 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  China,  etc.?  Or  will  the  culture  and  the 
child's  general  lifestyle  significantly  affect  comprehension?  (This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  books  with  any  cultural  differences  whatsoever 
be  ruled  out.) 

There  is  also  the  other  side  of  the  coin:  when  book  selectors 
become  overly  concerned  about  cultural  relevance.  Children's 
minds  want  and  need  to  travel,  to  learn  about  new  worlds,  new 
experiences.  There  have  been  failures  in  book  selections  in  reading 
programs  when,  for  example,  only  local  legends  were  selected/ 
developed  as  readers.**  Certainly  such  -^eaders  can  be  a  part  of 
a  book  flood  collection,  but  restriction  of  a  collection  to  only 
culturally  deeply-rooted  materials  may  sometimes  cause  problems. 
If.  of  course,  the  purpose  of  reading  is  to  reinforce  culture/or  if  the 
reading  is  to  be  a  part  of  culture  program,  that  is  another  matter; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  book  flood 
approach.  Since  high  interest  reading  material  is  however,  critical, 
it  is  very  important  to  obtain  the  students'  views  of  the  books 
already  selected  (if  they  had't  been  asked  before)  and  about  future 
purchases. 

Since  the  program  in  Hong  Kong  is  at  present  simply  at  the  pilot 
stage,  it  is  very  important  to  obtain  feedback  on  student  interests 
now  for  two  reasons:(1 )  however  well  designed  the  program  may 
be.  if  the  materials  aren't  interesting  to  the  students,  this  could  spell 
failure  for  the  whole  program;  and  (2)  if  it  is  decided  that  the 
program  should  be  expanded,  the  increased  investment  in  books 
stands  a  strong  chance  of  being  very  profitable  in  terms  of  growth 
in  language  proficiency  in  English. 
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The  Hong  Kong  flood  program  has  already  instituted  a  feedback 
system  on  books  in  which  students  keep  a  reading  log,  recording 
their  reactions  to  each  book  in  terms  of  reading  difficulty  and 
interest. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  for  primary  grade  flood  programs. 
A  simple  method  of  obtaining  this  feedback  is  to  have  students 
regularly  vote  on  the  books  as  they  finish  them  ...  or  as  they  reject 
them.  Large  number  of  slips  of  paper  with  the  title  from  the  book 
collection  on  them  could  be  duplicated,  one  title  per  slip.  In  each 
book  there  could  be  a  library  card  pocket.  You  would  keep  a  regular 
check  on  that  all  books  had  a  slip  in  the  pocket.  On  the  top  of  the 
bookcase  for  the  book  collection,  or  nearby,  you  could  have  three 
"ballot  boxes"  for  despositing  the  title  slip  when  finished  with  the 
book,  or  when  a  book  has  been  rejected.  The  boxes  might  be 
labelled  by  the  class  according  to  a  popular  music/video  rating 
scale  or  by  the  teacher,  in  order  to  introduce  certain  phrases  in 
English.  However  the  labelling  is  done,  the  boxes  would  represent 
"DIDN'T  LIKE,"  "O.K.,"  and  "GREAT."  The  slips  could  be  counted 
regularly,  with  the  votes  being  entered  on  a  master  sheet  of  all  the 
book  titles  in  the  collection.  If  a  book  was  being  read  orally  by  the 
teacher,  "ballots,"  all  for  the  same  title,  could  be  handed  out  after 
the  reading  for  the  voting.  Certainly  such  feedback  doesn't  give  you 
details  about  why  the  children  liked  or  didn't  like  a  book,  but  the 
technique  is  simple  and  doesn't  become  a  major  chore  for  the 
students  and  the  teacher.  If  you  are  already  into  the  program  by 
now.  you  could  immediately  try  to  have  each  child  try  to  recall  at 
least  their  most  favorite  books  among  those  they've  already  read 
this  year.  They  may  need  to  consult  the  bookcase  to  refresh  their 
memories  (this  in  itself  is  a  useful  activity). 

At  both  primary  and  secondary  levels  students  could  also  report 
on  favorite  books  in  English  they've  read  or  that  have  been  read  to 
them  outside  class.  (They  are  probably  less  likely  to  remember  the 
titles  of  ones  they  didn't  like.)  This  feedback  could  then  be  given  to 
the  book  flood  planners,  hopefully  in  time  to  make  a  difference  in 
book  selections  for  the  following  year.'' 

We  are  certainly  not  expecting  each  one  of  you  to  rush  out  now 
and  start  doing  this  kind  of  research  tomorrow  (although  it  would  be 
nice  if  it  happened!),  but  we  do  hope  a  few  of  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  trying  out  some  of  the  questions.  No  doubt,  some  of  you 
may  think  of  still  other  research  questions  since  you  are  mbre  in- 
volved In  the  book  flood  program  than  we  are  at  the  moment.  We 
hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to  share  any  Interesting  results  you 
might  find,  even  if  it  is  just  on  a  small  scale,  with  others.  And  if  you 
have  time  to  share  your  results  with  us,  both  of  us  would  be  most 
interested  m  hearing  from  you.  Indeed,  we  would  be  glad  to 
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correspond  with  any  of  you  if  you  have  questions  about  the 
projects  you  are  interested  in  trying.  We  hope  some  of  you  will 
develop  a  "high  interest"  in  some  of  these  ideas,  but  more 
important,  we  hope  that  your  students  will  develop  a  high  interest 
in  reading  for  pleasure! 

Margaret  van  Naerssen  Graham  Low 


1 .  We  W4sh  to  thank  Pat  Kaye  (Hong  Kong  Polytechnic)  for  her  criticisms 
and  suggestions  on  an  earlier  draft,  and  both  Eva  Law  (Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong)  and  Lily  Leung  (Institute  of  Language  in 
Education)  for  up-dating  us  on  related  events  and  activities  in  the  last 
five  months  in  Hong  Kong.  However,  the  authors  remain  responsible  for 
any  remaining  flaws  in  the  paper. 

2.  if  you  are  interested  in  the  application  of  this  type  of  program  in  an 
English  for  Specific  Purposes  syllabus,  see  van  Naerssen,  1 985. 

3.  If  you  have  access  to  a  calculator,  a  small  computer,  or  best  of  all,  a 
Maths  teacher,  you  could  go  one  better  than  the  above  and  see  whether 
the  flood  was  causing  a  change  in  the  general  pattern  of  relationships 
between  English  and  selected  subjects.  If  you  think  about  it,  any  gains 
deriving  from  the  flood  are  likely  to  set  up  'circular'  relationships.  To 
illustrate  this,  let  us  imagine  Student  X,  who  is  taking  part  in  the  flood, 
starts  to  find  it  easier  to  understand  his  History  textbook.  As  a  result, 
there  are  fewer  unknown  expressions,  in  the  text,  and  it  becomes  far 
more  feasible  than  before  to  look  them  up  in  a  dictionary.  The  words 
looked  up  might  well  recur,  however,  in  book-flood  books,  making 
them  in  turn  easier  to  read.  Similarly,  things  covered  in  English  classes 
might  also  help  the  reader  understand  the  book-flood  books  better.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  flood  might  make  it  easier  to  transfer  some  skills 
from  English  classes  to  History,  or  vice  versa. 

If  you  are  friendly  with  a  Maths  teacher,  you  could  ask  him  or  her  to 
use  what  is  called  Path  Analysis  to  draw  a  "map"  of  these  effects,  to 
establish  what  is  affecting  what.  You  could  repeat  this  from  year  to  year 
and  see  if  the  pattern  changed  (and  how),  as  students  moved  from  a 
"no-flood"  state  to  "starting  flood"  and  then  "well  into  flood"  ones. 

If  you  prefer  to  work  alone,  you  could  easily  do  a  far  simpler  version  of 
this,  and  just  examine  the  correlations  between  your  English  tests  and 
History,  Chemistry,  etc.  grades,  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
Since  both  English  and  subject  grades  could  easily  affect  each  other 
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(i.e.  the  direction  of  influence  may  well  be  two-  rather  than  one-way), 
correlation  is  a  suitable  measure  in  this  case.  If  you  put  alt  students  from 
one  year  into  a  single  group,  and  not  split  them  in  terms  of  their  classes. 
then  you  could  use  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  correlation  (which  is 
in  every  elementary  statistics  book  or  computer  statistics  package).  If 
you  only  want  to  look  at  your  own  class,  then  you  should  probably  use 
a  simpler  correlation  index,  which  makes  fewer  assumptions  about  your 
data.  Two  such  indices,  that  you  could  get  from  any  textbook  which 
covers  non-  parametric  statistics  and  could  easily  calculate  yourself,  are 
"Eta"  or  "Kendal's  Tau".  Put  like  this,  you  may  feel  that  the  work  is  far 
too  complex  for  a  non-mathematician,  but  please  believe  us,  it  really  is 
simple,  once  you  get  started. 

4.  The  problem  of  appropriate  use  of  contracted  and  full  forms  continues 
to  be  a  problem  even  for  university  level  students  in  Hong  Kong,  at  least 
from  our  own  observations. 

5.  This  cross-year  comparison  may  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  an 
individual  student  may  simply  have  just  discovered  the  library  in  the 
current  year.  This  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  book  flood  program. 
However,  if  class  averages  are  used,  the  influence  of  such  cases  on  the 
results  may  be  reduced.  If  there  is  more  than  one  book  flood  teacher  in  a 
school,  these  teachers  might  compare  their  results  and  thus  enlarge  the 
sampled  populations. 

6.  REAP  in  Singapore. 

7.  Such  tapes,  especially  your  better  tapes,  could  also  be  used  for 
individual  listening  by  students  in  a  listening  corner  when  one  has 
finished  a  class  assignment,  by  small  groups  or  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

8.  In  the  Fiji  program  locally  based  readers  were  quite  successful.  But  in 
two  urban  school  systems  in  foreign  language  settings,  locally  based 
stories  and  legends  of  that  culture  were  found  not  to  be  as  popular  as 
had  been  expected.  It  may  simply  be  a  matter  of  the  types  of  stories 
children  had  been  previously  exposed  to  in  reading  and  on  television. 

9.  However,  as  Marion  Williams  has  pointed  out  it  is  surely  preferable, 
before  beginning  a  book  flood  program  to  do  a  student  reading  interest 
inventory  and  base  the  book  selection  on  this. 
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English  Language  Extensive 
Reading  Scheme 


Hong  Kong 
1986/87 


Level: 
Age: 


Secondary,  Form  1 
About  12-14  years  old 


9  experimental,  9  control 

All  Form  1  classes  in  9  schools,  about  5-6 
classes  per  school 

3  class  periods  per  week,  34-45  minutes  each 
Library  Box  Programme  Materials: 
— Books  are  organised  in  boxes  by  levels,  8 

levels 
— 2-3  copies  per  title 
— 1 5-20  titles/box 

— Hong  Kong  reading  tests  (by  the  Hong  Kong 

Reading  Association) 
— Attainment  Tests 

Proficiency  Tests  in  Chinese  and  English 
— Observations/Student  Feedback  on  Books 

Note:  The  above  description  is  not  an  official  description  by  the  Hong 
Kong  Education  Department. 
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LEARNERS  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES:  SOME 
ASSUMPTIONS  AND  CHALLENGES 

A.  J.  Taylor 


0.  Introduction 

The  City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong  began  its  first  courses  in  October  1984 
and  has  been  expanding  rapidly  in  terms  of  numbers  of  both  students  and 
courses  since  then.  Planning  for  service  English  teaching  has  proceeded 
under  considerable  pressure  and  with  a  fast  growing  staff  team  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds.  In  this  situation  a  number  of  assumptions  have  had 
to  be  made,  with  staff  drawing  on  their  experience  elsewhere  in  Hong  Kong 
or  overseas.  One  area  in  whch  assumptions  have  been  made  is  dictionaries. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  students  need  an  English  dictionary,  that  they 
know  how  to  use  it,  and  that  they  do  use  it.  It  has  been  further  assumed  that 
the  dictionary  should  be  a  monolingual  one.  Not  surprisingly,  the  two 
recommended  have  been  the  Oxford  Advanced  Learners'  Dictionary  of 
Current  English  (OALDCE)  and  the  Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
English  (LDOCE). 

As  learners'  use  of  dictionaries  has  become  an  area  of  study  in  lecent  years 
(see  e.g.  Bejoint,  1981;  Hartmann,  1981;  and  llson,  1985)  and  as  the 
polytechnic  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation,  it  seemed  that  our 
students'  actual  use  of  their  dictionaries  should  be  looked  at,  to  see  where 
they  are  and  then  to  consider  where  they  ought  to  be  and  what  might  be 
done  to  help  them  get  there. 

1.  Survey 

A  questionnaire  was  completed  by  1 22  students,  from  courses  in  translation 
and  interpretation  (sub-degree),  building  (degree  and  sub-degree),  and 
business  studies  (degree).  All  were  full-time  students.  Some  buiiomg 
students  were  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  their  courses;  all  others,  the  great 
majority,  were  in  first  year.  The  results  are  given  here  in  percentages. 

1 .1   The  dictionaries  used 

The  majority  of  students  (55%)  said  that  they  usually  use  a  bilingual 
English-Chinese  dictionary,  while  a  further  15%  said  that  they  use  both  a 
bilingual  and  a  monolingual  dictionary.  Only  30%  said  they  usually  use  a 
monolingual  English  dictionary. 

Of  the  students  who  use  a  bilingual  dictionary  the  great  majority  (87%) 
use  the  Oxford  Advanced  Learner's  Fnglish-Chinese  Dictionary.  There  was 
no  significant  percentage  of  any  other  title.  A  few  students  use  dictionaries 
in  the  Far  East  series  and  a  few  others  use  pocket  size  ones. 

The  monolingual  dictionary  in  greatest  use  is  the  OALDCE  (71  %)  with  the 
only  other  significant  one  being  the  LDOCE  (17%).  All  others  in  use  are 
smaller,  including  pocket  size. 
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1 .2  Reasons  for  dictionary  choice 

The  choices  given  in  the  questionnaire  were  too  narrow  and  the  results 
should  be  treated  with  some  caution.  However,  it  is  interesting  that  given  a 
choice  between  "set  or  recommended  by  school"  and  "recommended  by 
friend  or  relative"  the  influence  was  about  even  for  the  users  of  a  mono- 
lingual  dictionary,  whereas  the  school  was  a  bigger  influence  for  users  of  a 
bilingual  dictionary. 

1 .3  Type  of  dictionary  use 

The  students  were  given  a  choice,  although  they  could  write  in  a  use  that 
was  not  specifically  listed.  The  greatest  use  is  made,  in  decreasing  order,  for 
(i)  finding  word  meanings,  (ii)  checking  spelling,  and  (iii)  seeing  examples 
of  how  a  word  is  used.  The  least  use  is  made  for  (i)  obtaining  information  on 
usage,  (ii)  finding  out  the  pronunciation,  and  (iii)  looking  up  grammatical 
information.  There  was  a  very  clear  gap  in  the  responses  between  the^e  two 
sets  of  uses.  Students  were  asked  to  indicate  their  dictionary  use  in  the 
summer,  when  they  were  not  at  school  or  the  polytechnic,  and  during  Term 
1 ,  but  no  significant  differences  emerged. 

1 .4  Frequency  of  dictionary  use 

A  range  of  options  from  once  a  day  to  once  a  month  was  given.  During  Term 
1  89%  of  students  using  bilingual  dictionaries  reported  they  used  them  either 
or  two  or  three  times  a  week,  while  the  figure  for  users  of  monolingual 
dictionaries  was  somewhat  lower  at  72%.  Frequency  of  use  during  the 
summei  was  much  lower  for  both  groups,  but  the  users  of  bilingual 
dictionaries  still  reported  more  frequent  use,  viz.  53%  as  compared  with  41% 
for  the  users  of  monolingual  dictionaries. 

1 .5  Probiems  of  dictionary  use 

Students  were  given  a  choice  of  five  possible  problem  areas:  (i)  finding  the 
word  sought,  (ii)  identifying  the  right  meaning,  (iii)  using  the  pronunciation 
symbols,  (iv)  understanding  the  grammatical  information,  and  (v)  under- 
standing the  examples.  Students  could  choose  more  than  one  area.  The 
major  problem  area  indicated  was  (iii)  the  use  of  the  pronunciation  symbols, 
selected  by  48%  of  the  users  of  both  monolingual  and  bilingual  dictionaries. 
The  next  problem  area  was  (ii)  identifying  the  right  meaning,  selected  by 
33%  of  the  users  of  monolingual  dictionaries  and  27%  of  the  users  of 
bilingual  dictionaries.  This  was  one  point  where  there  was  a  noticeable 
difference  between  the  students  in  different  courses.  Students  in  the  course 
with  the  lowest  level  admission  requirement  for  English  rated  the  two  factors 
of  equal  difficulty,  i.e.,  it  seems  they  found  greater  difficulty  than  others  in 
identifying  the  right  meaning  in  a  dictionary  entry. 

1 .6  Factors  discouraging  dictionary  use 

The  amount  of  time  taken  to  consult  a  dictionary  was  the  major  factor  (42% 
of  responses),  while  in  14%  of  the  responses  it  was  felt  that  the  dictionary 
used  often  does  not  have  the  information  sought  (although  it  might  be  that 


it  is  rather  a  problem  of  finding  information  actually  present).  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  25%  of  the  students  thought  that  they  had  no  need  to  use  their 
dictionaries  more  than  they  do  now. 

1 J  Suggested  improvements 

Students  were  asked  to  write  in  any  improvements  to  their  dictionary  that 
would  encourage  them  to  use  it  more.  A  wide  range  of  suggestions  was 
made,  the  two  main  ones  being  (i)  the  provision  of  more  and/or  better 
examples  and  (ii)  the  inclusion  of  more  illustrations,  diagrams,  etc.  Sugges- 
tions that  also  received  some  support  were  (iii)  a  better/easier  pronunciation 
code,  (iv)  a  larger  typeface,  and  (v)  the  provision  of  more,  but  unfortunately 
unspecified,  grammatical  information. 

Clearly  there  is  not  enough  information  here  for  dictionary  compilers  or 
English  teachers  to  act  on  immediately,  but  the  two  main  suggestions  in 
particular  do  warrant  further  investigation. 

2.  Implications 

2.1  Monolingual  or  bilingual  dictionaries? 

Current  accepted  wisdom  is  that  students  may  at  first  use  a  bilingual 
dictionary  but  that  as  they  reach  the  advanced  level  they  should  make 
primary  use  of  a  monolingual  dictionary.  Kirkpatrick  (1985:12-13)  indeed 
expresses  amazement  at  how  quickly  learners  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language  grow  out  of  dictionaries  specially  designed  for  them  and  move  on 
to  the  use  of  dictionaries  for  native  speakers.  Thompson  (1 987)  has  recently 
taken  up  the  view  that  more  use  should  be  made  of  bilingual  dictionaries, 
provided  they  are  better  constructed. 

It  is  clear  from  the  survey  that  our  desire  for  students  to  use  monolingual 
dictionaries  and  our  recommendation  of  two  of  them  on  all  book  lists 
(OALDCE  and  LDOCE)  has  not  persuaded  the  majority  of  students.  The 
decision  as  to  which  type  of  dictionary  a  student  will  have  is  made  in  the 
secondary  schools.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  reconsider  whether  we  want 
students  to  make  a  change  and,  if  we  decide  we  do,  to  provide  specific  help 
and  encouragement  for  them  to  do  so.  Up  until  now  this  has  not  been  done 
due  to  the  great  pressure  on  the  time  available  for  English  teaching  and,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  assumption  that  students  would  change  without 
assistance. 

2.2  Which  dictionary? 

It  seems  that  this  too  is  decided  for  the  great  majority  of  our  students  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  A  change  costs  money  and  so  students  will  want  a 
very  good  reason  to  change.  At  present  both  OALDCE  and  LDOCE  are 
considered  acceptable,  but  what  if  it  should  be  decided  that  a  new 
dictionary,  e.g.  the  Collins  COBUILD  English  Language  Dictionary,  is  much 
better  and  should  be  very  strongly  recommended?  It  seems  that  any  change 
would  be  quite  slow,  and  that  the  best  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  add  it 


to  the  recommended  list  and  provide  help  for  students  for  all  dictionaries  on 
the  list.  (There  are  in  fact  published  materials  available  to  help  users  of  both 
OALDCE  (Underhill,  1980)  and  LDOCE  (Whitcut  J  979)  and  materials  are 
being  prepared  for  the  Collins  COBUILD  English  Language  Dictionary,) 

2.3  Problems  of  dictionary  use 

The  problem  areas  identified  in  section  1.5  together  with  the  factors 
discouraging  dictionary  use  referred  to  in  section  1 .6  also  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  specific  assistance  should  be  given  in  the  English  classes.  So 
far  it  has  been  assumed  either  that  such  assistance  is  not  required  or  that  it  is 
not  of  sufficiently  high  priority  to  be  included  in  a  crowded  syllabus, 

3.  Conclusion 

Although  the  survey  was  only  carried  out  on  a  small  scale,  the  findings 
indicate  that  we  would  do  well  to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  dictionaries  our 
students  are  using  and  what  use  they  make  of  them.  Only  then  can  we  begin 
to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  best  use  is  made  of  what  is  available. 
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•l'l;!^^=■^'l■■.^^•J^||'(^lr']<t■ ; 

'n'    Tift , fi'j ill:  ;j  •    fiilifi'j ,„';■, ,  'yJ:       -        -        -  iii'i'); 
..itfi'jilt  ij  .  mMt  0  •  'i;;:MUf:M' (li'c  -  AH  -  ^'.-fi      •  iii;ii.iir.j;;i;ii : 
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(1)  tj^iv^ft  °  mmmt  ^  ^  ^  .;ft  ^  w )}  ^>mmm'f^^\^ f  >  t^^'h 
(3)  ^^^lll«^l•Ji'|!,i^^*l^.hUSJ^fi^  ^  J^^'l:„;v:X^iliiJ^l'J•^^'i' •  ■  hiin^if')^ 
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}ft  <  Va\  \    ^ X;      ^^n ^ (li ../v ^ Hi:  Ul'A  ^  ylt^i ^ f f      'mi fli Hli 
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'4i  •  f.'lil'<';-W]irJ(!i;;it(j- 
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■.U'<r!i|i|'i^=-K-l  Wl  iil:  ijfi'ji|-;i,V;  ■    ■  h  m'!;  •  ■ 

^;■|Mi.vl^l'^f■V;.^il|^4^l•J.lH:'f^ 
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'l''4,'r>f^^;ifii(i'J'«i„i'?i  fVl'?;,;;i--Jcnfiili  •  ^;ii'^^;cfl:f4^;-^'';ii,.iU^'.'.'r,v;  •  vim 

Xi'm\^nMVy^m}4f  '^  •  ifii;i^'^-fi'i^riin'j  -  $i;(M'i'j   ft fVl^ 
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•  ii';''rnf!iii*r..iWi .1  ■  'i/i;-; .JH f^:i  •  'y^  {v.vi. xm^^ '\< t'fi'j \vn\ 

Ifii  •  ■W;;u'"^Jl!ll.";j:iii  \:\Siii\M?^X'yi  •  flMi! '>i:|i'J-'i:;- 
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N  f'l:    ,n'f  -Zf^'iCiHiihM  i:  f); 
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h;r:'>f:i|i.?.iiFVuFv:F.r^J;;    U'^ii'im •  Hi 'isJiiJ;i„ii|  t'l  Jfi.h-'^iMii'j 
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CONFLICTS  IN  TEFL 

REASONS  FOR  FAILURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Brian  Tomlinson 


\  would  like  to  start  this  paper  by  inviting  you  to  read  and  think  about  the 
following  statements: 

1.    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  PROVIDE  THE  IDEAL  ENVIRONMENT  IN 

WHICH  TO  FAIL  TO  LEARN  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 
2     DECISIONS  ABOUT  LANGUAGE  LEARNING   ARE  USUALLY 
MADE  BY  SENIOR  MEMBERS  OF  AN  ESTABLISHMENT. 

3.  ESTABLISHMENTS  USE  ORDER  AND  CONTROL  TO  MAINTAIN 
THEIR  STATUS  QUO. 

4.  LANGUAGE  LEARNERS  NEED  FREEDOM  AND  FUN. 

5.  GOOD  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  IS  SUBVERSIVE. 
6     INNOVATION  IS  BEST  INITIATED  BY  OUTSIDE  AGENTS. 

7.  CHANGE    CAN    ONLY    BE    EFFECTIVELY    SUSTAINED  AND 
DEVELOPED  BY  INSIDERS. 

8.  DO  WE  REALLY  WANT  TO  SUCCEED? 

9.  "SUCCESS"  IS  NEITHER  POSSIBLE  NOR  DESIRABLE  SO  LET'S 
REDEFINE  SUCCESS. 

I  would  now  like  to  consider  each  of  these  statements  and  to  relate  them 
in  particular  to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  in  secondary 
schools  in  South  and  South  East  Asia. 

1.  Secondary  schools  provide  the  ideal  environment  in  which  to 
fail  to  learn  a  foreign  language 

Secondary  schools  exist  to  prepare  children  to  become  useful,  loyal  and 
responsible  adult  members  of  their  society.  In  order  to  help  them  to  achieve 
this  goal  with  large  classes  of  children  secondary  schools  often  create  an 
ethos  of  obedience  and  conformity  which  rewards  passive  attention,  memori- 
sation and  hard  work.  This  ethos  then  becomes  a  tradition  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  tradition  then  becomes  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  school. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  tradition  the  school  often  discourages  initiative, 
individuality,  activity  and  fun.^  Thus  a  school  culture  and  environment  are 
created  in  which  students  sit  silently  in  ordered  rows  listening  to  teachers 
imparting  knowledge.  This  might  help  students  to  learn  information  about 
a  foreign  language  but  it  also  prevents  them  from  developing  the  ability  to 
use  it. 

2.  Decisions  about  language  learning  are  usually  made  by  senior 
members  of  an  establishirient 

The  main  objective  of  any  Establishment  is  to  keep  things  basically  as  they 
are.  Small  changes  are  welcomed  as  tokens  of  progress  but  radical  innova- 
tion is  threatening  to  the  members  of  the  Establishment^  and  is  opposed. 
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Language  planners,  curriculum  designers,  examiners,  headmasters  and 
mspectors  are  usually  senior  members  of  an  Establishment  which  might 
sometimes  ostensibly  promote  change  but  which  remains  basically 
commited  to  its  conservative  core  of  tradition.  Teachers  are  servants  of  this 
Establishment  and  must  be  wary  of  supporting  any  potentially  disruptive 
change.  Most  students  want  to  become  future  members  of  this  Establish- 
ment ^d  know  they  must  learn  its  rules  and  values  in  order  to  succeed. 
Parents'  of  course  know  this  too.  And  so  do  the  publishers,  who  often 
produce  text  books  with  modern  titles  and  objectives  but  with  content 
designed  to  please  the  Establishment  and  thus  help  them  maintain  the  status 


quo  ^ 


In  my  experience  teacher  trainers  are  the  professionals  who  are  most 
aware  of  the  inherent  conflicts  in  secondary  school  TEFL  and  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  Influence  both  the  "experts"  and  the  teachers  and  thus  to 
effect  change.  They  often  know  what  needs  to  be  changed  but  are  reluctant 
to  risk  their  security  and  status  by  proposing  innovations  which  have  little 
chance  of  success. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  said  so  far  is  a  deliberately  provocative  overstate- 
ment and  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  above  "rules".  But  after  twenty 
three  years  experience  of  TEFL  in  secondary  schools  I  am  convinced  that 
their  culture  of  conformity  and  control  cannot  produce  the  numbers  of 
effective  users  of  English  apparently  now  required  by  the  societies  they 
serve.  Radical  changes  of  attitude  and  activity  would  be  required  in  order  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  many  students  could  successfully  acquire 
English.  Such  changes  are  bound  to  seem  seditious  even  when  instigated  by 
the  Establishment  itself.-^  They  will  also  seem  threatening  to  those  many 
influential  "experts"  whose  reputation  and  status  depend  on  their  know- 
ledge of  English  rather  than  any  understanding  of  the  principles  of  lanquaqe 
acquisition.*^ 

3.    Establishments  use  order  and  control  to  maintain  their  status 
quo 

Order  and  control  are  essemial  in  schools.  Without  them  there  can  be  little 
learning  of  knowledge  and  skills  and  no  preparation  for  life  in  an  ordered 
society.  But  does  there  always  have  to  be  so  much  negative  control  in  the 
English  lesson?  Why  can  we  not  develop  a  secondary  school  specific 
methodology*^  which  facilitates  language  acquisition  and  which  contributes 
to  the  students'  development  into  mature  and  responsible  adults?  At  the 
moment  in  most  schools  learners  of  English  are  not  only  controlled  by 
mandatory  syllabuses,  dictatorial  text  books  and  compulsory  examinations 
but  also  by  ordered  rows  of  desks  and  by  norms  cf  silent  attention:  orderly 
inertia  and  passive  obedience.  The  students  sit,  the  students  receive,  the 
students  follow.  But  how  many  of  them  learn  to  use  any  English  and  how 
many  of  them  gain  maturity  or  responsibility  in  this  way? 


4.  Language  learners  need  freedom  and  fun 

My  twenty  three  years  as  a  language  teacher  have  convinced  me  of  one 
thing,  (n  order  to  develop  the  ability  to  communicate  in  a  language  most 
students  need  freedom.  They  need  freedom  to  speak  and  freedom  to  keep 
nuiet;  freedom  to  choose  what  to  listen  to  and  what  to  read;  freedom  to  be 
active,  to  take  risks,  to  experiment  with  the  language;  freedom  to  learn  what 
they  want-  to  learn  and  to  progress  at  their  own  pace;  freedom  to  relax,  to 
enjoy  the  new  language,  to  create,  to  have  fun.  Above  all  they  need  freedom 
from  the  normal  controls  of  the  secondary  school  classroom;  freedom  from 
havmg  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  as  everybody  else; 
freedom  from  the  harassment  of  constant  questions,  tests  and  correction- 
freedom  from  imposed  objectives,  freedom  from  the  teacher,  freedom  frorn 
the  desk.  And  of  course  they  need  opportunities  read  and  listen  to  English 
being  used  and  opportunities  to  communicate  what  they  want  or  need  to 
say.  In  short,  they  need  to  be  allowed  to  be  an  individual.  But  even  with  all 
that  they  need  real  intrinsic  motivation  to  succeed.  Not  just  the  motivation 
inspired  by  the  promise  of  rewards  but  the  motivation  created  and  sustained 
by  stimulus,  by  challenge  and  by  fun.«  Language  planners  might  decide  they 
want  the  students  to  learn  English,  for  example,  as  a  language  of  science  and 
technology  but  unless  the  learners  start  with  activity,  creativity  and  fun  very 
few  of  them  will  ever  achieve  that  specialised  goal/' 

5.  Good  foreign  language  teaching  is  subversive 

Of  course  what  I  am  saying  is  nothing  new.  For  at  least  ten  years  now 
experts  have  stood  up  at  conferences  all  over  the  world  and  spread  the  word 
about  the  Communicative  Approach.  Many  excellent  communicative 
materials  have  been  produced,  successful  communicative  courses  have 
been  run  m  language  schools, '  ^'  many  secondary  school  "experts"  and  some 
teachers  have  now  got  M.A.s  in  TEFL  and  all  over  the  world  many  secondary 
school  teachers  now  know  what  they  should  be  doing.  But  what  has 
actually  changed  in  the  secondary  schools?  Very  little.''  And  it  is  obvious 
why.  Good  language  teaching  demands  time,  energy  and  resources  which 
are  not  available  to  the  secondary  school  teacher.  And  good  language 
teachmg  is  subversive.  It  encourages  activity,  noise,  initiative  disorder  It 
conflicts  with  the  ethos  of  the  school.  It  conflicts  with  the  syllabus,  the  text 
book  and  the  examinations.  It  gets  the  teacher  into  trouble. 

6.  Innovation  is  best  initiated  by  outside  agents 

If  countries  really  do  want  to  produce  large  numbers  of  students  capable  of 
effective  communication  in  English  then  "subversive"  innovations  in 
methodology  and  materials  will  have  to  take  place.  But  if  the  Establishment 
invites  Its  senior  members  to  instigate  such  innovations  the  result  will  be 
understandably  caution  and  cosmetic  change.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
these  experts  to  throw  out  the  methodology  on  which  they  have  built  their 
reputations  and  to  replace  it  with  a  methodology  which  not  only  conflicts 
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with  their  beliefs  but  also  threatens  anarchy  in  the  schools.  One  way  round 
this  problem  is  for  the  Establishment  to  invite  outside  agents  to  initiate  the 
change.  Such  agents  must  obviously  be  sensitive  to  inside  reactions  but  can 
afford  to  be  bold  and  experimental  in  their  intent.  In  Indonesia  the  Ministry 
of  Education  has  set  up  an  English  Programme  as  part  of  their  In-On  Service 
PKG  Project.  The  ultimate  objective  is  to  dramatically  improve  the  commu- 
nicative competence  in  English  of  students  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
means  of  achieving  this  is  the  eventual  retraining  of  all  the  high  school 
teachers  of  English  in  the  country  and  the  assumption  is  that  radical  changes 
in  methodology  must  take  place.  As  the  English  Language  Adviser  to  the 
PKG  I  am  the  outside  agent  with  no  reputation  and  no  status  in  the  system  to 
lose.  As  such  I  have  been  able  to  take  risks  and  to  be  radical  in  my  approach. 
I  have  been  able  to  advocate  and  plan  a  change  to  a  student  centred, 
student  active  approach  with  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  and  with 
the  initial  emphasis  on  confidence,  fluency  and  fun. 

7.    Change  can  only  be  effectively  sustained  and  developed  by 
insiders 

Of  course,  in  Indonesia  there  are  initially  much  caution  and  even  resistance 
from  academics,  administrators,  headmasters  and  teachers.  Many  of  them 
were  understandably  sceptical  about  such  a  radical  change  and  many  of 
them  feared  that  they  had  something  to  lose.  But  the  programme  was 
designed  so  that  insiders  soon  became  responsible  for  owning  and  develop- 
ing the  change.  In  each  of  the  twenty  seven  provinces  three  or  four  teachers 
were  trained  to  become  teacher  trainers  and  one  administrator  was  trained  to 
become  Provincial  Supervisor.  They  now  run  sixteen  week  In-On  Service 
courses  for  teachers  of  English  in  their  provinces. Some  of  these  teachers 
become  Key  Teachers  and  run  part  time  courses  for  teachers  of  English  in 
each  regency  of  the  province.  I  meet  all  the  teacher  trainers  twice  a  year  for 
three  week  National  Workshops  and  I  travel  the  country  monitoring  the 
courses  <as  do  a  number  of  short  term  international  consultants  and  some 
national  consultants>.  Of  course,  the  outside  agents  <myseif  and  the 
consultants>  have  been  very  influential  in  determining  the  direction  and 
substance  of  the  change  but  each  provincial  group  is  independently 
responsible  for  the  content  and  methodology  of  its  course  and  each 
participating  teacher  is  ultimately  responsible  for  deciding  what  and  how 
to  teach. The  result  has  been  accommodation,  an  adaptation  of  the 
communicative  approach  to  the  local  situation.  At  the  moment  we  are  still 
working  with  the  "old"  syllabus,  textbooks  and  examinations  but  our  "new" 
methodology  is  beginning  to  work.  The  students  influenced  by  the  Project 
are  gaining  in  confidence,  fluency  and  motivation  and  academics,  adminis- 
trators, headmasters  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  change  their  attitudes 
and  opinions. 
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8,  Do  we  reaiiy  want  to  succeed? 

Most  countries  in  East  and  South  East  Asia  now  aim  to  achieve  objectives 
involving  the  development  of  communicative  competence  by  all  their 
secondary  school  students  by  the  time  they  leave  school.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  what  would  happen  if  these  objectives  were  ever  actually 
achieved?  Millions  of  teenagers  would  leave  school  with  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions of  jobs,  money  and  success,  with  interests  and  values  orientated 
towards  the  West  and  with  questioning,  individualistic  minds  unsuited 
to  the  societies  In  which  they  live.  You  cannot  achieve  communicative 
competence  in  a  language  without  being  exposed  to  the  cultures  and  values 
it  is  used  to  express.  You  also  cannot  achieve  communicative  competence 
whilst  still  at  school  without  becoming  more  individualistic,  creative 
and  expressive.  In  other  words  if  we  want  to  produce  students  who  can 
use  English  well  we  must  change  the  methodology.  If  we  change  the 
methodology  we  will  change  the  students  too.  In  Indonesia  1  can  already  see 
signs  of  this.  Students  are  not  only  becoming  more  confident  and  fluent  in 
English,  they  are  becoming  more  active  and  independent,  they  are  making 
more  noise  and  they  are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  West. 

9.  "Success"  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  so  let's  redefine 
success 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  worry  too  much  about  the  potential  cultural 
pollution  of  the  Communicative  Approach.  Perhaps  we  can  rely  on  the 
inherent  conservative  forces  of  the  Establishment  to  localise  the  Commu- 
nicative Approach  so  much  that  some  success  is  achieved  but  not  too  much. 
That  would  leave  countries  in  East  and  South  East  Asia  with  two  choices. 
Either  to  continue  to  work  towards  objectives  of  communicative  compet- 
ence for  all  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  that  these  objectives  are  only 
partially  achieved.  Or  to  accept  the  undesirability  and  impossibility  of 
communicative  competence  in  English  for  all  students  and  to  redefine  their 
objectives.  I  would  prefer  the  latter  choice  and  would  very  much  like  to  see 
realistic  long  term  and  interim  performance  objectives  established  for  EFL  in 
secondary  schools  and  also  far  more  consideratiui^  given  to  the  possible 
educational  benefits  <and  dangers>  of  learning  English  as  a  foreign 
language.  After  all  it  is  still  true  that  the  majority  of  students  who  learn 
English  as  a  foreign  language  at  school  will  never  need  to  use  it  after  leaving 
school. 

In  the  old  controlled  approaches  <grammar/translation;  audio  lingual; 
direct  method  etc>  secondary  school  students  gained  little  English  but 
suffered  little  harm.  There  is  a  danger  that  in  the  Communicative  Approach 
many  students  will  still  gain  little  English  but  will  now  suffer  cultural  and 
social  harm.  It  is  an  important  responsibility  for  those  of  us  engaged  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  language  plans  that  we  try  to  ensure  that 
the  students  gain  some  English,  benefit  educationally  and  are  prepared  for 
life  in  the  socieiy  in  which  they  will  live. 
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How  do  we  achieve  this?  The  answer  should  obviously  vary  according  to 
local  needs,  resources  and  norms.  So  I  would  like  to  end  this  paper  by  listing 
some  possible  answers  and  leaving  you  to  evaluate  them  in  relation  to  your 
local  circumstances  and  to  work  out  answers  of  your  own. 

1.  By  aiming  at  a  basic  level  of  confidence  and  fluency  on  which 
specialised  tertiary  courses  could  later  build. 

2.  By  developing  a  basic  linguistic  knowledge  of  English  on  which 
communicative  tertiary  courses  could  later  build. 

3.  By  restricting  English  lessons  to  a  small  number  of  selected  students 
in  each  school. 

4.  By  only  teaching  English  in  certain  schools  in  each  area. 

5.  By  having  different  objectives  for  different  areas  of  the  country 
related  to  local  needs  and  circumstances. 

6.  By  having  different  objectives  for  different  types  of  classes  in  the 
school. 

7.  By  giving  all  students  a  basic  competence  but  only  encouraging  a 
small  number  of  students  to  develop  this  competence  further. 

8.  By  not  teaching  English  in  secondary  schools  at  all  and  concentrating 
all  TEFL  resources  on  specialised  tertiary  courses. 

9.  By  treating  English  as  a  special  subject  taught  to  volunteers  outside 
the  timetable  in  rooms  free  from  the  constraints  of  the  school 
culture. 

1 0.  By  having  a  few  bilingual  <L1  /English>  schools  in  each  area  using  a 
concurrent  code  switching  method  in  all  subjects. 

11.  By  aiming  to  give  students  competence  in  International  English  <i.e. 
a  restricted  code  featuring  such  formal  operations  as  the  transmission 
and  reception  of  information  >. 

1  2.  By  developing  a  methodology  whose  principle  objectives  are  educa- 
tional rather  than  communicative  <e.g.  a  language  awareness  course 
aiming  to  develop  understanding  of  language  systems  and  functions 
through  an  exploration  of  English  in  use>. 

Notes 

1.  In  my  experience  obvious  student  enjoyment  of  a  secondary  school 
lesson  is  often  seen  as  evidence  that  the  students  are  only  playing  and 
that  the  teacher  is  failing  in  his/her  duty  to  get  the  students  to  work 
hard 

2.  They  usually  owe  their  position  in  the  Establishment  to  their  authorative 
knowledge.  New  knowledge  in  which  they  cannot  claim  authority  is 
obviously  a  threat  to  their  status  and  therefore  to  their  position  in  the 
Establishment. 

3.  It  is  obviously  easier  to  sell  books  to  people  who  feel  at  ease  with  the 
content  and  methodology  of  the  books  rather  than  to  people  who  feel 
threatened  by  their  unfamiliar  approach.  Text  books  for  secondary 
schools  is  big  business  for  publishers  and  text  book  innovation  is  a  big 


financial  risk.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  major  publishing 
houses  represent,  a  powerful  conservative  force  in  secondary  school 
EFL 

4.  I  have  frequently  experienced  attempts  by  Ministries  of  Education  to 
implement  innovations  which  have  been  frustrated  by  teachers  saying, 
"We  can't  do  this  because  it  goes  against  what  the  Ministry  Syllabus/ 
Text  Book/Examination/Inspector  says. 

5.  If  there  is  a  sudden  change  from  a  language  centred  approach  to  a 
communication  centred  approach  you  cannot  expect  the  experts  to 
suddenly  re-educate  themselves  and  you  cannot  depend  on  their 
support. 

6.  Most  of  the  currently  popular  techniques  of  the  Communicative 
Approach  have  been  developed  in  or  for  language  schools  which  are 
blessed  with  small  motivated  classes  and  adequate  resources  and  which 
do  not  have  to  contend  with  an  institutional  culture  which  imposes 
learning  styles  alien  to  the  Communicative  Approach, 

7.  In  my  experience  courses  based  on  needs  analysis  often  fail  because  the 
students  do  not  actually  want  to  learn  what  the  experts  have  decided 
they  need  to  learn. 

8.  These  are  my  views  based  on  my  experience  of  teaching  and  observa- 
tion. For  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  facilita- 
tion of  language  acquisition  see: 

1,  Dulay,  H.,  Burt,  M.  and  Krashen,  S.<1982>  Language  Two, 
Oxford  University  Press. 

2.  Ellis,  R.<1984>  Classroom  Second  Language  Development,  Per- 
gammon  Press, 

3,  Moskowitz,  G,<1978>   Caring  and  Sharing  in  the  Foreign 
Language  Class,  Newbury  House. 

4.  Stevick,  E.  <1986>  Images  and  Options  in  the  Language  Class- 
room, Cambridge  University  Press. 

9.  Many  papers  on  language  planning  now  point  out  the  dangers  of 
cultural  pollution  but  still  persist  '.n  the  fallacy  that  you  can  tell  students 
to  learn  a  foreign  language  for  a  very  restricted  future  purpose  and  that 
they  will  do  so  successfully  without  being  allowed  to  use  the  language 
for  any  social  or  personal  functions  during  the  early  stages  of  learning 
<see  for  example  "Language  Policy  in  the  Pacific  Rim",  a  paper 
presented  by  Robert  Kaplin  at  TESL  Canada  in  Vancouver,  March 
1987>, 

10.  Most  of  the  techniques  of  the  Communicative  Approach  have  been 
developed  in  or  for  language  schools  which  enjoy  the  privilege  of  small, 
motivated  classes  and  adequate  resources  and  which  do  not  have  an 
institutional  culture  which  is  alien  to  the  principles  of  the  Communica- 
tive Approach. 

1 1 .  Many  EFL  experts  have  recently  been  asking  why  the  Communicative 
Approach  has  made  so  little  impact  on  what  actually  happens  in 
secondary  schools. 
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1 2.  Some  are  teaching  all  their  lessons  communicatively,  some  are  teaching 
some  of  their  lessons  in  a  communicative  way  and  others  in  their  "old" 
way,  some  are  teaching  all  their  lessons  using  a  mixture  of  "old"  and 
"new"  methodology  and  a  few  are  sticking  to  the  security  of  their  "old" 
way.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  PKG  English  Programme  see  my 
paper,  "Choices  in  CELT"  in  the  collection  of  papers  from  the  1986 
Hong  Kong  I.L.E.  International  Seminar. 

13.  In  many  countries  the  same  teacher  and  the  same  students  approach  the 
learning  of  English  in  very  different  ways  in  different  environments 
<e.g.  in  Indonesia  in  a  very  teacher  centred  way  in  the  Ministry  school 
in  the  morning  but  in  a  more  communicative  way  in  private  courses  in 
the  afternoon;  in  Japan  in  a  very  tedcher  centred  way  in  the  timetabled 
lesson  but  in  a  much  more  communicative  way  in  the  English  Club>. 

14.  For  arguments  in  favour  of  teaching  a  restricted  code  see  the  papers  by 
Keith  Johnston  ana  Dr.  Prabhu  in  this  book. 

Brian  Tomhnson  is  English  Language  Advisor  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion,  Indonesia. 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 

Volume  5  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  mid  1989.  Contributions  will  be 
welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  31  December  1988  at 
the  following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 
Park-In  Commercial  Centre  21 /F., 
56  Dundas  Street, 
Kowloon 
HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length.  An  English  style- 
sheet is  attached  on  the  next  page  for  your  reference.  A  brief  abstract  in 
the  same  language  as  the  articles  should  be  included.  Book  reviews  will  also 
be  welcome.  Further  information  about  the  ILEJ  may  be  obtained  from  Ms 
Madeleine  LAU.  Tel.:  3-771 9552. 


ill;  : 

l.-Ui- 1 1.  1- 
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STYLE  SHEET 


Manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  preferably  on  A4  size  paper.  Typing 

should  be  double-spaced  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Items  to  be  italicised  should  have  single  underlining.  These  include  the 

following: 

a.  Section   headings   and   subheadings   (which   should   not  be 
numbered), 

b.  Words  or  phrases  used  as  linguistic  examples. 

c.  Words  or  phrases  given  particularly  strong  emphasis. 

d.  Titles  of  tables,  graphs  and  otiier  diagrams. 

e.  Titles  or  headings  of  other  books  or  articles  referred  to  or  cited. 
Capitals  (no  underlining)  should  be  used  for  the  following: 

a.  Title  of  article  or  review.  (The  author's  name(s)  may  be  in  smaller 
type). 

b.  Headings  of  NOTES  and  REFERENCES  sections. 
Single  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for: 

a.  A  distancing  device  by  the  author  (e.g.  This  is  not  predicted  by 
Smith's  'theory'  ...,). 

b.  A  method  of  highlighting  the  first  mention  of  terms  specially  coined 
for  the  paper. 

Double  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for  verbatim  quotations. 
The  first  page  should  contain  the  title  of  the  article  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  in  capitals,  with  the  name  of  the  author(s)  immediately  below  and 
centred.  A  reasonable  amount  of  blank  space  should  separate  these 
from  the  start  of  the  text.  Headings  such  as  Introduction  should  be 
underlined  and  located  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  text.  There  should  be 
two  blank  spaces  between  the  subheading  and  the  start  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  text,  which  should  be  indented  5  spaces. 
Tables  and  diagrams  should  each  be  numbered  sequentially  and  their 
intended  position  in  the  text  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Diagrams 
should  be  on  separate  sheets.  All  such  graphic  displays  should  have 
single  underlining.  Capitals  should  only  be  used  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  Table  or  Diagram  and  for  the  first  word  in  the  following 
sentence(e.g.  Table  2.  Distribution  of  responses). 
Footnotes  should  not  be  used.  Reference  in  the  text  should  be  to 
author's  name,  year  of  publication  and.  wherever  applicable,  page  or 
pages  referred  to  (e.g.  "This  is  refuted  by  Smith  (1978a:  33-5). 
However,  several  authors  take  a  different  view  (Chan  1978  1 3"  Green 
1980)"). 

Notes  which  require  explanation  should  be  indicated  by  superscript 
numerals  in  the  body  of  the  article  and  should  be  grouped  together  in  a 
section  headed  NOTES  (in  capitals)  at  the  end  of  the  text.  The  number 
and  quantity  of  notes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 


10.  References  should  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  section  headed 
REFERENCES  (in  capital  letters),  immediately  following  the  NOTES 
section. 

11.  In  cases  of  jt-int  luthorship,  the  name  of  the  main  author  should  be 
placed  first.  Wheie  each  author  has  taken  an  equal  share  of  the  work, 
the  names  should  be  sequenced  alphabetically.  The  fact  that  the  names 
are  in  alphabetic  order  may,  if  so  desired,  be  pointed  out  explicitly  in  a 
note. 

1 2.  Journal  articles  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Oiler,  J.  W.  and  Streiff,  V.  1975.  "Dictation:  A  test  of  grammar- based 
expectancies,"  English  Language  Teaching  Journal  2Q{^)\2b-2^. 

1 3.  Books  and  pamphlets  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 
Foss,   B.  (ed.)   1974.  New  Perspectives  in  Child  Development. 
Harmondsworth:  Penguin. 

14.  Articles  m  books  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Kvan,  E.  1969.  "Problems  of  bilingual  milieu  in  Hong  Kong;  Strain  of  the 
two  language  system."  In  Hong  Kong:  A  Society  in  Transition,  edited  by 
T.  C.  Jarvieand  J  Agassi,  pp.  327-343.  London:  Routledgeand  Kegan 
Paul. 
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FOURTH  ILE  IIMTERIMATIOIMAL  CONFERENCE 
"TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  STYLES  WITHIN  AND  ACROSS 

CULTURES: 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  LANGUAGE  PEDAGOGY" 
Hong  Kong  13-15  December  1988 

Summary  of  Objectives: 

—  To  examine  the  feasibility  of  adapting  language  learning  styles  employed 
in  one  society  or  culture  for  use  in  other  societies  or  cultures. 

—  To  explore  the  issues  involved  in  using  language  teaching  styles  across 
cultures. 

—  To  compare  pupil-centred  and  teacher-centred  approaches  to  language 
teaching  in  different  cultural  contexts. 

Further  information  about  the  Conference  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director,  Institute  of  Language  in  Education.  21 /F.,  56  Dundas  Street, 
Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 

ILE  HANDBOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  CHINESE 


Title 

Year 
Published 

Price 

Sample  Language  Tests  for  Primary  Schools 

1986 

$18 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Primary  Schools 

1987 

$20 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Secondary  Schools 

1988 

$25 

'J>^;-^fi,';-rniii 

1986 

$20 

1987 

$25 

All  ILE  Handbooks  for  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  can  be 
obtained  from 

Government  Publications  Centre 
G/F  G.P.O.  Building 
Central 
Hong  Kong 
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The  articles  in  this  Journal  record  the  personal  views  of  the  contributors 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  the  official  views  of  the  Education 
Department,  Hong  Kong. 
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FOREWORD 


This  special.  'Computers  in  Language  Education',  edition  of  the  ILEJ  came 
about  because  of  a  felt  need  at  the  Institute  to  bring  together  in  one  place 
papers  on  this  topic  delivered  at  the  Institute's  two  most  recent  international 
conference^  and  those  written  recently  by  Institute  staff  for  presentation 
elsewhere. 

Interest  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  use  of  computers  at  ail  levels  of  Language 
Teaching  and  Study  has  never  been  greater.  We  hope  that  these  papers  will 
provide  some  thought-provoking  reading  both  for  language  specialists 
considering  using  computers  for  the  *lrst  time  and  for  those  already  com- 
mitted to  exploiting  the  most  powerful  research  tool  and  audio-visual  aid  yet 
to  appear. 

interested  readers  are  directed  to  other  papers  on  this  topic  published  by 
the  Institute  in  ILEJ  Volumes  2  and  4  (1  986  and  1  988)  and  to  the  published 
papers  of  the  Second  Annual  Conference  on  Language  Teacher  Education, 
'Re-exploring  CELT'  ed.  Verner  Bickley  1987. 
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COMPUTER  EDUCATION 
Vernon  An/ey 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  application  of  computer  technology  was 
restricted  to  high  level  research  projects  and  activities  involving  prodigious 
amounts  of  calculation  or  data  processing.  Computers  were  so  expensive 
that  only  governments  and  a  few  large  corporations  could  afford  their  use. 
Today  computer  use  pervades  our  society  and  schools  are  using  computers 
both  as  tools  of  education  and  as  topics  of  education.  The  degree  and 
rapidity  of  this  change  has  introduced  a  deficiency  into  teacher  education. 

While  a  few  educational  programmes  have  had  computers  for  up  to 
twenty  years,  most  attention  to  computers  by  educators  has  developed  in 
the  last  few  years.  Unfortunately,  much  too  little  is  known  or  agreed  upon 
concerning  the  development  and  impact  of  educational  technology,  and 
whatever  thinking  and  planning  has  occured  seems  to  have  had  little 
concrete  results.  For  example,  a  recent  survey  in  the  United  States  indicates 
that  twelve  of  the  largest  twenty  undergraduate  teacher  education  pro- 
grammes have  no  computer  literacy  requirement  for  their  students.  Such  a 
situation  is  especially  disconcerting  to  computer  educators  who  view 
literacy  as  only  the  beginning  of  computer  education  for  teachers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  computer  technology  is  increasingly  a 
topic  and  tool  of  instruction  at  virtually  all  levels  and  in  virtually  all  academic 
areas.  If  the  students  now  in  pre-service  training  are  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  issues  of  computers  in  education,  they  will  have  received  less  than  a 
complete  educational  experience.  These  individuals,  in  their  careers,  will  be 
required  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  computers  in  schools,  and 
will  not  have  the  proper  background  to  make  such  decisions. 

As  a  result,  it  is  imperative  that  all  Colleges  of  Education  provide 
all  pre-service  teachers  with  a  certain  minimal  background  in  computer 
education.  Before  suggesting  what  this  should  include,  1  would  like  to  put 
forward  my  own  view  about  teaching  and  changes  in  education.  1  offer  the 
following  points: 

1 .  Education  evolves,  it  does  not  (and  should  not)  erupt 
Educators  are  not  against  change.  But  they  clearly  understand  that  people 
hold  intimate  and  personal  feelings  about  education,  and  the  position 
of  education  in  society.  Adults  become  slightly  uneasy  when  school 
programmes  for  their  children  vary  significantly  from  what  they  experi- 
enced two  or  three  decades  earlier.  This  tension,  ever  present,  causes 
practising  educcitors  to  become  increasingly  reluctant  to  diverge  from 
widely  acceptable  and  traditional  educational  programmes.  So,  in  prac- 
tice, change  in  schools  will  lag  behind  acceptance  among  tht;  public  at 
large. 

Application  of  computers  to  instruction  will  follow  this  same  pattern. 
Computers  will  not  be  widely  used  m  schools,  erlher  as  an  object  of 


instruction  or  as  a  medium  of  delivery  of  instruction  until  they  are 
commonplace  and  permeate  our  daily  lives. 

2.  Between  the  idea  And  the  reality  Between  the  motion  And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow,  (The  Hollow  Men,  T.  S.  Eliot) 

^uX  another  way,  zealots  of  educational  change  frequently  sound  as  if 
they  trained  as  automotive  salespersons.  For  two  decades  now  we  have 
been  barraged  by  statements  of  what  computers  can  do  in  education.  In 
most  cases  these  are  statements  of  theory  or  vision.  Theoretically,  a 
computer  can  do  'it'  given  proper  support  materials.  But  in  order  to  act, 
teachers  must  have  those  materials  at  their  fingertips,  as  well  as  be  trained 
to  use  them.  Such  has  not  been  the  case.  Furthermore,  teachers  must  have 
materials  that  are  educationally  effective.  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
(CAl),  for  example,  is  only  as  good  as  the  lessons  that  are  developed  for  it. 
CAl  is  only  a  medium  of  instruction;  it  is  not  a  method.  This  means  that 
lessons  must  be  developed  that  are  instructionally  effective,  that  are 
accessible  to  students,  and  that  work  as  advertised.  Obvious  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  not  the  situation  that  generally  prevails. 

Most  of  the  commercially  available  curriculum  packages  for  microcom- 
puter systems  are  arithmetic  in  content,  drill  in  format,  and  elementary 
school  in  grade  level.  It  is  not  clear  that  these  curricula  help  students  learn 
material  they  do  not  already  know.  Such  curricula  can  hardly  have  a 
long-lasting  or  unique  effect  on  education. 

3.  The  teacher  only  has  the  time  that  there  is 

Teachers  work  on  a  very  compacted  time  schedule.  That  schedule  in- 
cludes no  provision  for  extensive  time  to  devote  to  personal  or  pro- 
fessional growth.  Neither  does  it  include  time  for  extensive  materials 
development. 

Yet  teachers  must  be  involved  in  initial  development  if  change  is  to 
occur.  Even  if  CAl  lessons  are  of  excellent  quality,  CAl  will  only  be 
successful  if  it  is  appropriately  implemented  in  the  schools.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  curriculum  innovation  projects  it  is  that  they  are 
only  effective  to  the  extent  that  they  are  implemented  by  the  instructors.  If 
computers  are  to  be  integrated  into  the  curriculm,  teachers  must  be 
involved  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  those  materials  and  the 
shaping  of  curricula  that  integrates  them  into  the  entire  structure. 

4.  The  Curriculum  only  has  the  time  that  there  is 

The  total  school  day  now  is  devoted  to  a  designated  set  of  objectives  in  a 
designated  set  of  subjects.  When  large  numbers  of  students  start  spending 
a  significant  amount  of  time  on  new  curricula  or  activities,  something 
else  ceases  to  receive  the  usual  level  of  attention.  When  continued  over 
an  extended  period  this  in  turn  produces  noticeable  changes  in  education 
outcomes.  These  outcome  changes  frequently  include  unpredicted  con- 
sequences of  an  undesired  nature. 


School  curricula  will  respond  to  the  impact  of  computer  technology 
by  adding  courses  with  new  content;  courses  about  computers  (e.g. 
computer  literacy),  courses  on  how  to  use  computers  as  tools  (e.g.  word 
processors),  courses  in  programming  languages.  Curricula  will  also  be 
affected  by  the  delivery  of  instruction  by  computers.  Thus  some  courses 
will  be  replaced  or  modified  by  computer-related  courses.  The  role  of  the 
teacher  will  change  as  some  of  the  responsibility  for  instruction  shifts  from 
the  teacher  to  the  computer. 

5.    The  buck  stops  at  the  teacher  and  the  school 

The  public  at  large,  including  many  of  the  university-based  advocates  of 
various  types  of  change,  place  the  blame  for  unexpected  or  undesired 
consequences  squarely  on  the  teacher  and  the  school.  This  is  true  even 
when  the  teacher  or  the  school  is  earnestly  attempting  only  to  follow  the 
prescription  or  vison  of  proponents  or  scholars. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  points  for  computers  in  education  and 
teacher  training?  These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Computer  knowledge  adequate  to  teaching  about  computers  will 
grow  very  slowly  in  schools.  Persons  training  to  this  level  as  under- 
graduates often  will  be  pirated  by  industry.  In-service  teachers  do  not 
have  time  available  to  quickly  acquire  training  comparable  to  a  major 
in  Computer  Science.  When  an  undergraduate  takes  a  introductory 
Computer  Science  course,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  spend  3-  4  hours  a 
week  in  class  plus  20-25  hours  per  week  on  personal  study  and 
practical  activity.  A  practising  teacher  cannot  invest  an  additional 
25  30  hours  a  week  for  2  4  months  in  learning  anything  new. 

2.  To  sustain  teacher  interest  in  training,  and  to  encourage  still  more 
commercial  investment  in  materials  development,  computer  activity 
must  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  'ideal'  training.  But 
the  pressure  of  publicity  should  shift  more  to  teaching  with  a 
computer.  Attempts  at  teaching  about  computers  are  expanding 
much  more  rapidly  than  levels  of  adequate  training. 

3.  Attempts  at  training  those  who  will  teach  with  a  computer  should 
centre  round  evaluation  and  use  of  existing  resourrps.  Few  teachers 
have  adequate  time  to  train  for  and  to  execute  courseware  development. 

4  Training  programmes  for  in-service  teachers  need  a  comprehensive, 
developing  sequence  of  regularly  occuring  experiences  spread  over  a 
few  years.  Single  day  workshops  create  a  little  enthusiasm,  but 
essentially  no  lasting  action.  Isolated  courses  can  create  limited 
action,  but  not  of  a  self-perpetuating  type.  And  very  littio  genoraliza 
tion  to  new  action  modes  can  be  expected 

It  is  quite  likely,  given  'packed'  teacher  education  curricula,  budget 
reductions  and  pressure  on  all  departments  to  keep  enrolments  as  high  as 
possible,  that  required  computer  experiences  for  undergraduates  will  come 
to  pass  not  as  new  courses,  but  as  independent  experiences  centring  around 
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demonstration  of  performance  on  a  list  of  related  objectives.  A  curriculum 
for  such  a  teacher  education  component  would  focus  on  functioning  and 
survival  in  a  computer  augmented  classroom.  No  programming  would  be 
involved.  As  much  emphasis  as  time  would  allow  would  be  placed  on 
selection  and  evaluation  of  electronic  materials,  and  integrating  such 
materials  and  media  with  other  classroom  materials  and  media. 

The  next  step,  already  taken  by  some  Teachers  Colleges,  is  for  courses  in 
computing  to  become  part  of  the  curriculum  in  each  separate  subject  area, 
so  they  will  not  be  housed  except  temporarily  in  the  department  or  pro- 
gramme of  computing.  In  time  to  come,  most  schools  and  departments  of 
education  and  teacher  training  will  have  separate  programmes  or  sub- 
departments  specialising  in  computing  in  education.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  computing  should  be  integrated  into  other  subjects,  computing  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  subject  in  its  own  right  as  well.  It  has  emerged  as  a 
politically  separate  entity  within  the  university  curriculum  and  is  emerging  as 
a  separate  entity  in  the  school  curriculum  as  well,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
courses  on  programming. 

Firrally,  the  implications  of  extensive  computer  usage  in  schools  will  be  an 
important  focus  of  study  for  some  time  to  come,  particularly  in  terms  of 
graphics,  interactivity,  modelling,  the  nature  of  processes,  and  problem 
solving.  As  the  routine  aspects  of  computing  in  education  become  normal 
parts  of  the  traditional  methods  courses  and  as  people  arrive  already 
knowing  how  to  program  as  well  as  is  necessary,  attention  will  increasingly 
be  focused  on  what  it  all  means.  It  may  be  that  along  with  introducing 
artificial  intelligence  to  schools,  we  may  be  increasing  artificial  ignorance. 

Dr.  Vernon  Aniey  is  a  Vice  Principal  of  (he  Institute  of  Language  m 
Education,  f-iong  Kong 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED  LANGUAGE  LEARNING  IN 
HONG  KONG  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
— an  interim  report  on  foreseeable  problems — 
Martin  L,  Burnett 

Introduction 

The  English  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  became 
involved  in  CALL  with  its  second  intake  of  1985  of  English  Language 
teachers  to  its  four  month,  full  lime,  in-service  Refresher  Course,  Starting 
with  an  Econet  Level  2  network  of  12  BBC  machines,  Lecturers  David  Ma 
aiid  Ronald  Ho  and  Senior  Lecturer  Chan  Wai  Ming,  now  of  the  Sir  Robert 
Black  College  of  Education,  ran  courses  on  the  topic  for  both  pre-vocational 
and  primary  school  teachers.  Early  in  1 987  a  Computer  Unit  was  formed  an  ! 
the  network  was  extended  to  28  stations  by  adding  16  BBC  Master  Series 
computers  and  an  Econet  Level  3  hard  disc  File  Serving  System. 

The  first  intake  of  secondary  and  primary  school  teachers  in  1987  spent 
two  hours  a  week  for  the  duration  of  their  refresher  course  learning  to  use 
the  VIEW  wordprocessor;  exploring  the  potential  of  the  CALL  courseware 
held  by  the  ILE;  writing  evaluations  of  CALL  courseware;  writing  CALL 
lesson  plans  and  generally  familiarising  themselves  with  the  topic.  A  slightly 
modified  course  was  followed  by  the  second  intake  of  teachers  in  1 987  and 
the  first  intake  of  1  988;  the  second  intake  of  1  988  are  currently  following  a 
similar  course.  During  the  schools'  1987  and  1988  summer  breaks  we  ran 
two  week  full  time  CALL  seminars  for  graduate  secondary  school  English 
Language  teachers.  Totting  up  the  figures  we  find  that  in  three  years  we 
have  had  over  1200  practising  English  Language  teachers  in  our  Computer 
Room  on  CALL  courses. 

In  line  with  the  ILE's  commitment  to  promoting  CALL  in  Hong  Kong  schools, 
and  following  its  open-door  policy  to  language  teachers  and  language  special 
ists  in  Hong  Kong,  we  have  been  gathering  books  and  journals  connected 
with  CALL  and  establishing  a  courseware  library  by  way  of  a  CALL  Resources 
Centre  for  Hong  Kong  teachers.  We  have  also  been  providing  technical  and 
pedagogical  consultation  services  to  those  interested  in  CALL  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  introduction  of  the  use  of  computers  into  Hong  Kong  language  classes 
would  constitute  a  radical  educational  innovation  and  if  it  is  to  succeed  then 
a  good  deal  of  planning  for  the  change  needs  lo  be  done.  Fulten  (1982) 
suggests  that  successful  innovation  in  education  requires  a  combination  of 
various  factors:  the  development  of  clear  and  validated  materials;  active 
support  from  administrators  and  leaders  especially  at  school  level;  focused, 
continuing  in-bervice  staff  development;  the  development  of  collegialily  al 
the  school  level;  and  the  selective  use  of  external  resources  (both  people 
and  materials.) 

Plomp  and  Carleor.  (1  987)  writing  on  the  introduction  of  Information  and 
Computer  Literacy  courses  into  the  Dutch  secondary  school  system  -  a 
reasonable  parallel  to  the  innovation  under  investigation    concur  Fullcii 
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and  give  special  importance  at  the  beginning  of  the  implementation  stage  to 
materials  development,  in-service  training,  contacts  with  other  institutes 
and  knowledge  of  the  innovation. 

Materials  development  obviously,  then,  is  a  most  Important  factor  to 
consider  in  the  early  stages  of  implementing  an  educational  innovation  and 
the  introduction  of  CALL  into  Hong  Kong  schools  will  require  the  early  and 
rapid  development  and  validation  of  a  body  of  usable  courseware.  I  will  start 
by  describing  the  problems  in  this  area  that  I  forsee  arising  and  from  these 
problems  and  inextricably  bound  up  with  them  I  will  move  on  to  the  problem 
that  stems  from  a  current  clash  in  thinking  on  language  teaching  met!iodo- 
logy  that  exists  between  the  majority  of  local  language  teachers  and  CALL 
pundits. 

There  are  some  potentially  excellent  items  of  CALL  courseware  suitable 
for  experimenting  with  in  schools  available  from  commercial  sources  abroad. 
At  the  moment,  however,  the  supply  of  courseware  suitable  for  use  in  Hong 
Kong  schools  or  for  remedial  use  in  the  tertiary  sector,  on  anything  more 
than  an  experimental  basis,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  ususal 
.criteria  applied  to  the  provision  of  an  educational  resource.  It  can  not  be 
supplied  in  sufficient  variety  or  volume  at  a  reasonable  cost;  its  content, 
where  fixed,  is  frequently  culturally  inappropriate;  and  the  usual  dialogue 
between  writer/designer  and  end-user  can  not  be  sustained. 

What  IS  most  worrying  is  not  that  those  teachers  who  wish  to  implement 
the  use  of  computers  in  their  language  classes  will  fail  to  convince  their 
colleagues;  but  what  happens  if  they  do  convince  Ihem  and  then  find  that 
there  is  not  the  courseware  available  to  use  with  their  students  other  than  as 
a  Friday  afternoon  occasional  'special  treat'  or  as  a  'keep  them  quiet  for  half 
an  hour'  activity  while  the  hard-pressed  teacher  does  some  remedial  work 
with  the  weaker  students,  or,  worse  still,  as  a  'keep  them  quiet  forever' 
activity  for  remedial  students  in  place  of  conducting  a  proper  remedial 
teaching  programme  with  or  without  the  aid  of  computers.  It  is  this  type  of 
false  start  to  the  introduction  of  computers  into  the  language  classrooms  of 
Hong  Kong  that  could  damage  the  respeclabilty  of  the  medium  in  many 
teacher's  minds  and  delay  the  introduction  of  this  most  valuable  teaching 
tool  into  mainstream  language  teaching  where  it  could  make  the  greatest 
impact  on  childrens'  achievement. 

If  CALL  has  found  a  place  in  language  classrooms  in  Europe,  North 
America  and  Australasia,  why  isn't  there  an  abundance  of  courseware 
available  which  we  in  Hong  Kong  could  buy  in  thus  solving  our  materials 
development  problem? 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  quite  simply  that  there  is  no  money  to 
be  made  from  either  writing  or  selling  CALL  coursewaio. 

It  IS  predominantly  written  by  language  specialists  of  one  sort  or  another 
with  a  passion  for  computer  programming.  The  number  of  professional 
programmers  involved  in  writing  CALL  courseware  is  minimal.  Its  produc- 
tion in  the  UK,  for  example,  was  described  in  1 985  by  Self  (1 985:1 68)  as  a 
'cottage  industry'.  Things  are  no  different  in  1  988. 
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It  is  sold  at  the  moment  by  certain  established  publishers  who  seem 
poised  to  stop  doing  so  in  favour  of  devoting  their  efforts  to  potentially 
profitable  interactive  video  projects.  Longmans  and  Ginn  are  just  two 
examples  of  large  companies  that  have  recently  announced  that  they  will 
stop  marketing  CALL  courseware.  Other  suppliers  are  either  such  small 
enterprises  that  they  can  not  be  relied  on  to  offer  the  necessary  volume  and 
variety  of  courseware  required  or  function  under  the  sponsorship  of  UK 
government  schemes  that  come  and  go  so  fast  that  no  continuity  of  supply 
can  be  guaranteed. 

Teachers  in  those  countries  where  CALL  has  established  itself  have  never 
relied  solely  on  commercial  sources  and  this  trend  seems  likely  to  persist 
through  choice  and  increasingly  necessity.  Even  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, that  may  be  functioning  on  a  non-profit  making  basis,  are  going 
through  significant  changes.  For  example,  4Mation,  producers  of  some  of 
the  best  CALL  courseware,  announced  recently  that  they  would  expect  to 
produce  no  more  than  one  new  item  of  courseware  a  year  from  now  on. 

There  is  a  further  problem  with  attempting  to  solve  our  materials  develop- 
ment needs  by  buying  in  stock  from  outside  and  that  lies  with  both  the  nature 
of  the  courseware  that  is  in  use  in  the  countries  where  CALL  plays  an  integral 
part  in  many  language  classes  and  also  with  the  nature  of  those  language 
learning  environments. 

Where  CALL  plays  a  part  in  these  countries  in  teaching  the  dominant 
language  of  the  country  where  that  is  different  to  the  students'  parents'  own 
language — for  example,  English  to  Vietnamese  in  Australia,  English  to  His- 
panics  in  the  USA  or  French  to  Cantonese  speakers  in  Quebec — student  moti- 
vation is  high,  teacher/student  ratios  are  low  and  the  use  of  computers  in  these 
language  learning  environments  is  very  different  to  that  which  we  envisage 
for  them  in  mainstream  compulsory  English  classes  here  in  Hong  Kong. 

If  we  are  looking  for  a  parallel  with  the  Hong  Kong  situation  then  we 
should  look  to  the  2  to  3  years  compulsory  learning  of  a  foreign  language 
that  students  undergo  in  secondary  school  systems  in  these  countries.  The 
predominant  methodology  in  these  classes  is  'communicative'  and  there 
does  exist  a  supply  of  courseware  that  is  designed  to  generate  and  facilitate 
communicative  activities,  available  from  commercial  sources  from  these 
countries.  It  falls  into  two  types:  games  and  simulations,  which  are  usually 
of  fixed  content  and  would  mostly  prove  culturally  inappropriate  in  a  Hong 
Kong  school  setting;  and  content  free,  simplified  word/text  processors, 
databases  and  d  *sk-top  publishing  packages  that  have  been  designed  with 
large-scale,  long-term,  cross-disciplinary  project  work  in  mind. 

If  we  are  going  to  side-step  the  challenge  of  using  computers  in  main- 
stream English  Language  classes  in  Hong  Kong  schools,  it  is  this  second 
type  of  courseware  that  would  appear  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  of 
implementing  the  use  of  computers  in  at  least  some  language  classrooms: 
language  classrooms  under  the  control  of  teachers  employing  a  communi- 
cative, possibly  cross-disciplinary,  project/activity  approach  or  using  the 
professional  versions  of  this  same  type  of  software  with  non-remedial  tertairy 
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level  students.  Indeed  valuable  work  in  this  area  is  being  done  at  some  of  the 
local  tertiary  institutes. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  introducing  microcomputers  into  mainstream 
secondary  school  language  classes  will  however  require  some  very  hard 
thinking  not  only  about  how  to  secure  a  reliable  source  of  suitable  course- 
ware but  also  about  the  ways  in  which  this  courseware  will  be  used  in 
classrooms.  To  look  at  the  problem  from  a  different  angle:  what  is  it  that 
language  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  will  want  microcomputers  to  do  for  them? 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  educational  innovation  is  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  students  to  gain  useful  skills  and  knowledge.  Education 
policy-makers  may  decide  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  'useful'  but  it  is  the 
individual  teacher  who  effectively  manages  the  learning  environment  and  by 
statement  or  inference  creates  the  learning  priorities.  If  we  are  intent  on 
educational  innovation  then  we  must  not  ignore  teachers'  views  on  that 
innovation.  If  we  do  ignore  them  we  will  most  certainly  drift  inevitably  into 
farce. 

I  mentioned,  above,  that  the  scarcity  of  suitable  courseware  for  use  in  Hong 
Kong  schools,  if  not  remedied  in  the  early  stages  of  implementing  the  inno- 
vation, could  lead  to  a  damaging  'false  start'.  I  would  further  suggest  that 
until  we  have  a  clear  and  honest  picture  in  our  minds  of  what  it  is  language 
teachers  will  want  to  use  computers  for  we  will  have  another  potentially 
damaging  mismatch.  It  is  most  important  that  we  have  clear  in  our  minds  what 
models  of  a  CALL  activity  will  prove  acceptable  to  local  language  teachers  and 
how  and  why  these  models  may  vary  from  other  models  developed  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  problems  one  experiences  in  reading  learned  articles  and  books 
for  inspiration  on  how  CALL  might  be  implemented  in  Hong  Kong  schools  is 
the  orthodoxy  that  CALL  pundits  demand.  They  do  so  often  strongly  suggest 
that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  use  computers  in  a  language 
lesson  and  that  their  use  must  be  consistant  with  some  particular  language 
learning  theory.  While  one  expects  academics  to  hold  strong  opinions  on  the 
value  of  their  own  ideas,  when  one  tries  to  formulate  pragmatic  strategies 
from  them  one  is  quickly  sobered  by  the  fact  that  taken  en  masse  Hong  Kong 
language  teachers  do  not  share  a  common  language  learning  theory  and  that 
as  individuals  their  methodology  or  teaching  habits  can  often  vary  wildly 
from  class  to  class  or  even  from  topic  to  topic.  When  we  are  investigating 
what  models  of  CALL  activity  would  prove  acceptable  to  language  teachers 
in  Hong  Kong,  it  is  important  tc  keep  in  mind  the  plurality  of  approaches  to 
language  teaching  that  exist  in  Hong  Kong  and  that  many  teachers  may  not 
have  a  well-defined  theory  of  language  teaching  at  all.  What  we  can  assume 
is  that  most  language  teachers  know  what  their  students  find  difficult  to 
learn  and  what  they  themselves  find  difficult  to  teach  and  possibly  why. 

It  is  on  the  bedrock  of  this  knowledge  that  models  for  CALL  activities  for 
use  in  Hong  Kong  schools  need  to  be  built,  refined  with  local  academic  insight 
into  the  particular  problems  of  language  learning  that  pertain  here.  Any  models 
that  offer  themselves  for  adoption  created  outside  the  Hong  Kong  environ- 
ment must  be  scrutinised  carefully  for  their  relevance  to  local  conditions. 
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If  we  try  to  'buy  in'  models,  just  what  models  are  currently  available?  As 
Phillips  (1987)  points  out  there  are  at  the  moment  three  models  of  CALL 
activity  competing  for  the  status  of  paradigm,  or  prevailing  model,  with 
CALL  pundits.  He  labels  them  "The  Games  Model",  "The  Expert  Systems 
Model"  and  "The  Prosthetic  Model".  The  "Games  Model",  which  he 
acknowledges  currently  enjoys  the  greatest  prestige  i  the  "Prosthetic 
Model",  which  he  champions  and  which,  in  my  opinion  also,  will  fairly 
shortly  win  this  little  contest,  are  both  fashioned  from  Higgins'  (1983) 
distinction  between  tutorial  CALL  and  non-tutorial  CALL.  Both  models  rest 
firmly  on.  and  1  quote  from  Phillips,  "certain  theoretical  assumptions  about 
the  importance  of  acquisition,  of  learner-centred  methodology,  of  an 
integrated  approach  to  the  systems  of  language,  of  the  role  of  motivation 
and  other  affective  variables".  The  "Expert  Systems  Model"  with  Its  adoption 
of  some  fairly  low-level  Artificial  Intelligence  techniques,  promising  at  some 
indeterminate  time  in  the  future  to  offer  individualised  "open-ended  natural 
language  interaction"  seems  to  worry  Phillips  as  it  does  others  in  that  there 
exists  in  it  the  potential  for  the  machine  to  usurp  the  teacher's  role.  The 
development  of  cheap  microcomputers  and  cheap,  fast  communications 
between  them  and  awe-inspiring  main-frame  computing  facilities  has  well 
and  truly  let  the  genie  out  of  the  bottle.  The  challenge  of  managing  the 
potential  of  expert-systems  in  all  aspects  of  Education  will  be  a  great  one 
requiring  intelligence,  imagination  and  an  unequivocal  stance  on  what  roles 
we  will  allow  to  humans  and  machines  in  the  educational  process.  This  is 
a  problem  however  for  the  future. 

One  or  all  of  these  models  may  appeal  to  some  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  but 
they  by  no  means  describe  the  type  of  classroom  activities  that  the  majority 
of  practising  English  Language  teachers  we  have  had  through  our  hands  at 
the  ILE  forsee  microcomputers  assisting  them  with.  The  role  that  these 
teachers  currently  forsee  for  microcomputers  transformed  into  a  formal 
model  is  certainly  not  going  to  achieve  paradigmatic  status  with  CALL 
pundits,  but  if  the  purpose  of  educational  innovation  is  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  students  to  gain  useful  knowledge  and  if  the  field  agents 
of  the  innovation  are  the  teachers  currently  in  post  then  we  must  be  clear 
about  what  models  of  CALL  activities  are  acceptable  to  them  at  present. 

The  adoption  of  a  particular  methodology  should  not.  I  feel,  be  made  a 
prerequisite  for  making  use  of  this  latest  audio-visual  aid.  Used  intelligently, 
computers  can  contribute  something  of  value  in  most  language  learning 
environments.  Leaving  to  one  side  the  innovative  language  teaching 
methods  that  computers  make  possible,  it  Is  the  Increase  in  the  availablity  of 
meaningful  interaction  that  so  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  computers  in 
any  language  classroom  and — if  we  wish  to  maximise  the  productivity  of  this 
resource — recommends  their  use  in  the  average  not  the  specialised  classroom. 

I  have  already  implied  that  the  role  that  the  practising  English  Language 
teachers  we  have  had  at  the  ILE  to  date  see  for  microcomputers  is  as  an 
assistant  to  themselves  conducting  'traditional'  activities.  This  became  clear 
from  an  analysis  of  187  CALL  lesson  plans  that  I  carried  out  late  last  year 
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(see  figure  1 ).  A  quick  glance  at  the  list  of  courseware  available  to  these 
teachers  at  the  time  (see  appendix  1 )  will  confirm  that  there  was  no  built-in 
bias  towards  tutorial  CALL  in  these  courses.  The  lesson-plans  were  produced 
by  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers  on  ILE  in-service  refresher 
courses  and  by  graduate  secondary-school  teachers  who  attended  volun- 
tarily a  full-time  two  week  seminar  on  CALL  in  the  1987  school  summer 
holidays. 

%  of  suggested  CALL  activities  classifiable  by  the  functions  below 
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Fig,  1 

The  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  classify  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
suggested  CALL  activities  in  this  way  says  a  lot  in  itself  about  these  teachers' 
perception  of  the  potential  role  of  CALL.  A  comparsion  between  the 
'conscript'  teachers  and  the  interested  'volunteers'  is.  1  feel,  the  most 
revealing.  We  can  see  that  the  interested  volunteers  have  more  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  CALL  activities:  the  activities  moving  nearer  to  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson:  the  idea  of  CALL  as  a  consolidation  activity  nearly  disappears 
(a  useful  place  to  put  it  if  you  don't  really  trust  its  efficacy  and  you  are 
obliged  to  find  somewhere  to  put  a  CALL  activity).  Yet.  despite  the  obvious 
confidence  that  a  CALL  activity  could  play  an  important  role  in  a  language 
learning  class,  these  interested  volunteers  plumped  for  tutorial  CALL  course- 
ware and  the  use  of  authoring  facilities  even  more  firmly  than  their  conscript 
colleagues  (see  figure  2). 


CALL  Lesson  Plans  Analysis 

CONSCRIPTS  VOLUNTEERS 


USE  OF  AUTHORING  FACILITY  24%  87% 

TUTORIAL  COURSEWARE  69%  87% 

GROUP  OR  PAIR  WORK  89%  77% 


Fig.  2 

Our  disappointment  on  discovering  that  no  radical  change  in  attitudes  to 
teaching  methodology  had  taken  place  by  exploring  the  'new'  types  of 
teaching  activity  implied  in  the  design  of  the  courseware  made  available  to 
these  teachers  has  been  somewhat  allayed  by  the  evident  enthusiasm  they 
show  towards  the  medium  and  the  confidence  they  express  that  it  can  help 
them  in  their  teaching. 

This  extract  (figure  3)  from  the  analysis  of  returns  made  to  a  questionnaire 
aimed  at  the  second  intake  of  participants  in  1987  suggests,  1  believe,  that 
many  practlcising  English  Language  teachers  would  be  keen  after  appro- 
priate in-service  training  to  start  using  computers  in  their  language  lessons. 


Teacher  attitudes  to  CALL  Courses  EP872  and  ES872 

If  facilities  were  made  available  to  you,  would  you  like  to  miike  use  of  computers  in: 
CS872 

1  the  teaching  of  writing? 

2.  the  teaching  of  reading? 

3.  the  teaching  of  speaking? 

4.  the  teaching  of  lisiening!> 

5.  preparing  leaching  materials? 

6.  day  to  day  school  admin  ? 
tP872 

1 .    the  teaching  of  writing? 

2  the  isachir^g  of  reading? 

3  the  teaching  of  speaking? 

4.  the  teaching  of  listening? 

5.  preparing  teaching  materials;^ 
6     day  to  day  school  admin  ? 

Fig.  3 

The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  using  microcomputers  In  the  teaching  of 
listening  skills  most  likely  reflects  the  still  'unreal'  sounds  generated  by 
speech  synthesisers  available  for  microcomputers.  The  guarded  reaction  to 
the  idea  of  using  microcomputers  to  help  in  the  teaching  of  speaking  skills 
derives  most  likely  from  the  fact  that  the  courseware  held  by  the  ILE  aimed  at 
this  activity  is  exclusively  of  the  non-tutorial  type,  thus  reinforcing  the 
impression  that  the  practising  English  language  teachers  that  we  have  been 
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dealing  with  are  unwilling  at  the  moment  to  accept  the  models  for  CALL 
activities  currently  in  favour  with  CALL  pundits. 

The  demand  by  English  Language  teachers  in  post  for  CALL  training 
courses  far  outstrips  supply  at  the  moment.  As  1  mentioned  above  the  ILE 
has  had  over  1200  practising  teachers  on  CALL  courses  and  this  has  done 
nothing  to  dampen  down  interest.  One  would  have  thought  that  if  the 
interest  were  merely  ephemeral  word  would  have  got  around  by  now  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  and  demand  would  have  dropped  off.  The  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  case.  In  summer  1987  we  offered  25  places  for  graduate 
teachers  of  English  and  received  over  200  applications;  the  demand  for  the 
1988  course  was  the  same.  Similar  courses  run  at  the  HK  Polytechnic  have 
to  date  trained  180  teachers,  interest  in  introductory  courses  remains  high 
and  demand  for  extension  courses  is  building  rapidly.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
bodies  with  an  interest  in  language  education  will  soon  start  to  service  this 
growing  demand  for  information  and  training  from  practising  teachers. 
Should  they  do  so  they  would  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind  and  plan  for  the 
mismatch  between  teacher  expectations  and  aspirations  and  current  CALL 
orthodoxy  that  they  can  expect. 

Our  findings  that  teachers  in  post  tend  to  view  CALL  as  a  way  of  solving 
practical  problems  already  perceived  and  tend  to  avoid  using  their  new 
knowledge  as  a  starting  point  for  reviewing  their  basic  teaching  approach 
parallel  Plomp  and  Carleer's  (1987)  findings  on  the  outcome  of  in-service 
courses  for  teachers  in  Information  and  Computer  Literacy.  Fullan  (1982) 
warns  that  the  use  of  training  can  be  grossly  misapplied  unless  it  is 
understood  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  change  and  the  change  process 
taken  as  a  whole.  In  the  light  of  this  timely  warning,  I  would  agree  with 
Plomp  and  Carleer  in  the  importance  they  place  on  the  need  for  a  different 
kind  of  in-service  course  to  be  made  available  after  the  first  wave  of  courses: 
different  courses  directed  toward  teachers  developing  new  concepts,  skills 
and  behaviour. 

In-service  training  in  CALL,  then,  should  not  be  seen  as  a  one-off  affair 
but  rather  as  a  continuing  process.  In  the  induction  stage  of  this  process 
course-designers  will  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  mismatch  they  can  expect 
between  needs  perceived  by  teachers  and  the  needs  of  teachers  as  perceived 
by  teacher  trainers.  At  the  same  time  they.,should  be  considering  the  nature 
of  the  extension  courses  they  will  need  to  offer  and  how  these  could  lead 
teachers  to  a  broader  perspective  of  the  innovation. 

To  return  to  the  problem  of  materials  development.  Whether  we  are 
considering  the  provision  of  materials  for  teachers  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
acquaintanceship  with  CALL,  when  the  demand  is  most  likely  going  to  be 
for  tutorial  CALL  materials,  or  for  teachers  with  a  maturing  understanding  of 
the  innovation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  producing 
materials  locally.  For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  we  are  not  going  to  able  to 
rely  heavily  on  outside  sources.  We  will,  in  fact,  have  to  establish  our  own 
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local  'cottage  industry'  for  the  production  of  materials  probably  by  non- 
professionals. 

So  what  kind  of  courseware  do  we  want  produced  locally? 

If,  as  I  assume  we  agree,  courseware  to  be  used  in  Hong  Kong  schools 
should  be  attractive  to  and  culturally  accessible  to  Hong  Kong  teachers  and 
their  pupils  then  tutorial  CALL  courseware  seems  initially  to  present  little 
problem.  The  best  of  this  type  normally  comes  with  an  authoring  program 
that  allows  individuals  or  groups  of  teachers  to  create  text  files  they  consider 
suitable  which  then  become  the  content  of  the  CALL  program  as  experienced 
by  the  user.  It  would  seem  that  by  procuring  a  variety  of  such  courseware 
from  whatever  sources,  the  required  volume  of  CALL  teaching  materials  can 
be  made  available  locally. 

This  is  not  entirely  true.  Authoring  programs,  on  first  sight,  seem  to  be  an 
answer  to  a  prayer  but  when  one  tries  to  match  them  with  a  variety  of  target 
groups,  as  one  is  tempted  to  feel  should  be  possible,  one  quickly  realises 
that,  although  we  can  change  the  content,  the  appearance  on  the  screen 
remains  the  same.  It  will  not  do  to  offer  A  level  standard  texts  on  a  screen 
designed  to  appeal  to  a  primary  school  child  or  vice  versa. 

Authoring  programs  are  only  a  partial  answer.  We  will  need  to  produce  a 
variety  of  items  of  courseware  which  will  do  basically  the  same  thing  but  in 
screen  design  appeal  to  particular  target  groups. 

The  software  that  forms  the  base  for  the  production  of  acceptable  tutorial 
courseware,  while  by  no  means  easy  to  write,  is  not  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  those  with  a  passion  for  programming  who  may  not  however  have  either 
the  time  or  experience  of  professional  programmers.  If  we  are  going  to 
encourage  the  production  of  this  type  of  courseware,  we  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  others  who  have  taken  on  the  task. 

Many  commercially  available  items  of  tutorial  CALL  courseware  attempt 
to  do  too  many  things  at  once  and  end  up  by  doing  no  one  thing  properly. 
For  example,  a  program  that  may  claim  to  offer  opportunities  for  either 
practice  or  testing  will,  when  one  runs  it  for  the  purpose  of  practising  a 
grammatical  point,  not  allow  you  to  progress  unless  you  type  in  the  exact 
answer  and  yet,  when  one  attempts  to  use  the  thing  to  deliver  a  test,  it  will 
allow  you  to  'cheat'  and  see  the  answers  and,  worse  still,  from  a  testing  point 
of  view,  tells  you  when  you  are  right  or  wrong  after  every  answer  entered  at 
the  keyboard.  This  demonstrates  not  bad  programming,  but  a  muddled  idea 
of  good  teaching  practice.  In  this  sort  of  situation  what  is  needed  is 
obviously  two  separate  programs:  one  that  offers  practice  ana  one  that  offers 
a  test. 

Other  courseware  offers  the  student  a  suite  of  programs  to  choose  from, 
possibly  the  option  to  change  the  colour  of  the  screen  display;  whether  to 
have  sound  effects  or  not;  a  list  of  data  files  to  choose  from;  and  the  worst, 
when  you  boot  the  disc,  ask  the  student  before  anything  else  to  set  up  the 
hardware  parameters  that  will  be  used.  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  these 
options  lie  properly  with  the  teacher  and  should  not  appear  on  the  screen. 
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diverting  the  student  away  from  a  language  learning,  practice  or  testing 
activity  to  a  connputer  operations  one. 

1  would  like  to  suggest  a  very  simple  design  philosophy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tutorial  CALL  software  and  that  is  that  a  CALL  program,  as 
experienced  by  the  user,  should  engage  that  user  in  language  activities 
recognized  to  be  of  value  to  the  user's  tutor/teacher,  controllable  by  the 
user's  tutor/teacher  and  pedagogically  clear  to  that  tutor/teacher. 

If  tutorial  CALL  courseware  needs  to  be  made  available  to  teachers  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  acquaintanceship  with  computers  in  the  language 
classroom,  and  I  estimate  that  this  stage  may  be  a  fairly  protracted  one,  then, 
at  least.  It  should  be  sound  stuff  and  1  would  suggest  that  the  development 
criteria  1  have  outlined  bear  consideration. 

The  best  of  the  Games/Simulation  courseware,  complete  with  full  colour 
sometimes  animated-graphics  and  sound  requires  fairly  high  levels  of 
programming  skills  to  produce.  The  available  commercial  courseware  of  this 
type  lacks  flexibility  in  that  the  content  Is  fixed  and  is  often  culturally  specific 
and  thus  inappropriate  for  use  in  Hong  Kong  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
If  this  type  of  courseware  is  to  be  available  in  the  necessary  quantities  as  and 
when  it  becomes  required  by  teachers  maturing  in  their  approach  to  the  use 
of  computers  in  the  language  classroom,  then  something  will  have  to  be 
done  fairly  quickly  to  get  local  programmers  on  the  job. 

The  work  being  done  locally  In  the  tertiary  sector  on  what  Phillips  (1987) 
terms  "Prosthetic"  applications  may,  in  the  long  term,  produce  useful 
materials  and  techniques  that  could,  in  different  packaging,  be  of  use  to 
teachers  in  the  primary  and  secondary  sectors.  It  will  not  however  contribute 
for  a  good  many  years  to  the  materials  requirements  of  school  teachers  as 
they  mature  in  their  understanding  of  the  potential  of  the  computer  in  the 
language  classroom. 

Research  to  date  at  the  ILE  on  the  foreseeable  problems  of  introducing 
CALL  into  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools  has  concentrated  on  courseware 
availabilty,  quality  and  suitability  and  on  teacher  attitudes  to  the  Innovation. 

From  the  first  area  of  investigation  we  conclude  that  interested  parties 
should  involve  themselves  In  the  nurturing  of  a  local  CALL  materials 
production  'cottage  Industry':  from  the  second  we  have  concluded  that 
courses  designed  to  introduce  teachers  to  CALL,  such  as  that  offered  to  the 
ILE  refresher  course  participants,  should  aim  to  meet  teachers'  felt  needs  for 
training  to  technical  competence  with  the  computer  hardware  available  in 
their  schools.  The  opportunity  to  conduct  experimental  teaching  using 
computers  should  also  be  made  available  during  such  courses.  While  the 
promotion  of  'new'  theories  on  ways  to  teach  language  should  still  find  a 
place  in  such  courses,  this  place  should  be  a  secondary  one  and  these  other 
considerations  should  become  the  central  focus  of  extension  courses. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Courseware  available  to  ILE  ES/EP871  participants 
TYPE  ONE 

Best  Four  —  Choicemaster  —  Clozemaster  —  Copywrite  —  Crossword 
Master  —  Gapkit  —  Helterskelter  —  Matchmaster  —  Microstories  — 
Pinpoint  —  Quartext  —  Quest/onmaster  —  Sentence  Sequencing  — 
Speedread  (Daco)  —  Speedread  (Wida)  —  Spell  —  Storyboard  II  — 
Storyline  —  Tray  —  Varietext  ~  Vocab  —  Wordhunt  —  Wordsequencing  — 
Wordwright 

TYPE  TWO 

Adventure  —  Adventure  Island  —  Adventurescape  —  Box  of  Treasures  — 
Fast  Food —  Fishy  —  Flowers  of  Crystal  —  Granny's  Garden  —  Kingdom  — 
London  Adventure  —  Talkback  —  Tree  of  Knowledge  —  Terrible  Tales  — 
Witch  Way 

TYPE  THREE 

ABC  —  Beeline  —  Datastore  —  Phone  ■—  Telcbook  Wordstore  —  View  — 
Vie  w  spell  —  Vie  w  store 

Courseware  available  to  ILE  Summer  87  participants 

TYPrz  ONE 

Best  Four  —  Choicemaster  —  Clozemaster  —  Copywrite  —  Crossword 
fVlaster  —  Gapkit  —  Helterskelter  ~  Matchmaster  -  fVlicrostories  — 
Pinpoint  Quartext  —  Questionmaster  —  Sentence  Sequencing  — 
Speedread  (Daco)  —  Speedread  (Wida)  —  Spell  —  Storyboard  II  — 
Storyline  -  Tray  —  Varietext  —  Vocab  ~  Wordhunt  —  Wordsequencing  — 
Wordwright  —  H.K.  POLY  CALL  Suite  —  Dave  Coniam's  CALL  Suite 

TYPE  TWO 

Adventure  —  Adventure  Island  —  Adventurescape  —  Box  of  Treasures  — 
Fast  Food  —  Fishy  —  Flowers  of  Crystal  Granny's  Garden  —  Kingdom  ~ 
London  Adventure  -  Talkback  -  Tree  of  Knowledge  Terrible  Tales  — 
Witch  Way  —  Dave  Coniam's  CALL  Suite 

TYPE  THREE 

ABC     Beeline     Datastore     Phone     Telcbook     Wordstore  View 
Viewspell —  Viewstore 

l\/lartin  Burnett  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 
Hong  Kong 
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IMPLEMENTING  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  LANGUAGE 
LEARNING  IN  HONG  KONG— THE  IMPACT, 
THE  PROBLEMS,  AND  THE  FUTURE 
Ronald  Ho 


Using  micro-computers  in  English  classes  has  one  primary  aim — to  make  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  more  effective.  The  micro-computer  is  such 
an  advanced  technological  product  that  some  of  its  functions  and  facilities 
that  have  been  harnessed  to  language  teaching  cannot  be  substituted  by  or 
compared  to  conventional  teaching  methods.  This  point  alone  should 
provide  sufficient  justification  for  investigating  the  implementation  of 
Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning  in  Hong  Kong. 

Installing  micro-computers  is  expensive.  But  by  the  end  of  the  1 987-1 988 
school  year,  the  great  majority  of  government  and  subsidized  secondary 
schools  in  Hong  Kong  will  have  installed  at  least  eleven  computer  stations.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  computer  stations  are  left  idle  for  around  forty  to  sixty 
percent  of  normal  school  hours.  There  is  great  potential  for  implementing 
CALL  in  Hong  Kong  because  of  this  favourable  situation  and  the  remaining 
question  to  ask  is  whether  the  micro-computer  is  really  a  useful  teaching  aid 
in  English  classes. 

The  Institute  of  Language  In  Education  of  the  Education  Department  of 
Hong  Kong  is  currently  conducting  an  inductive  study  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  CALL  in  secondary  schools  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
Institute  organises  refresher  courses  and  summer  workshops  for  teachers  of 
English  on  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning  with  the  aims  of  eliciting 
feedback  on  CALL  from  teachers;  noting  down  and  attempting  to  resolve 
foreseeable  difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  in  implementing  CALL  in 
real  classroom  situtations;  exploring  the  applicability  of  commerically  pro- 
duced CALL  course-ware  in  English  classes  and  evaluating  the  pedagogical 
value  of  such  course-ware. 

About  eighty  percent  of  teachers  of  English  who  finished  our  courses  said 
they  Would  welcome  students'  use  of  word-processors  in  writing  lessons. 

With  the  ease  of  doing  insertion,  deletion  and  moving  blocks  of  text,  the 
word- processor  encourages  students  to  revise  and  edit  their  work.  With  the 
word -processor,  and  the  advantages  it  offers,  Such  as  the  simplicity  of  for- 
matting text,  planning  the  layout,  choosing  printing  fonts  and  even  putting 
in  graphic  designs,  the  joy  of  writing  is  increased  and  studies  have  shown 
that  students  using  word -processors  demonstrate  a  greater  desire  to  write 
to  communicate. 

The  basic  phases  of  the  writing  process  have  been  identified  as:  pre- 
writing,  writing,  responding,  revising,  editing,  and  evaluating  the  post- 
writing.  The  use  of  the  word -processor  helps  a  great  deal  to  facilitate  writing 
and  editing.  It  encourages  students  to  respond  lo  their  own  mistakes  and  not 
to  be  afraid  of  correcting  errors  on  screen.  Students  are  spared  from  being 


frustrated  by  red  marks  and  crossing-outs.  The  storage  and  display  facilities 
also  promote  peer  group  evaluation  and  revision  of  original  texts. 

The  printing  procedure  being  delayed  to  the  very  last  stage  enables 
printed-page  quality  of  the  final  product  and  this  certainly  encourages 
post-writing  activities  which  may  include  reading  aloud,  circulation  of 
articles  in  the  form  of  news  bulle'ins  or  publication  in  a  class  or  school 
magazine,  or  display  on  a  notice-board. 

The  micro-computer  has  also  been  found  to  be  useful  in  promoting 
reading  in  English  classes. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  computer-assisted  reading  activities  is 
that  with  three  to  four  students  sitting  in  front  of  a  computer  station  going 
through  an  adventure  game  or  simulation  program,  the  act  of  reading  is  no 
longer  a  solitary  pursuit  but  a  social  event.  Students  have  to  read  to 
communicate  and  satisfaction  does  not  just  spring  from  reading  but  sharing 
as  well. 

Task-oriented  adventure  games  help  students  become  sophisticated 
readers  who  do  not  read  passively  but  who  use  available  resources — text 
prior  knowledge,  environmental  clues  and  potential  assistants — to  make 
sense  of  the  text,  to  solve  problems  and  employ  different  strategies  to 
accomplish  tasks. 

Computer  adventure  games  are  highly  motivating  because  with  the 
necessity  of  keying  in  decisions  so  that  the  adventure  or  story  continues  to 
unfold,  and  the  outcomes  very  much  depending  on  the  decisions  taken, 
students  are  not  mere  readers  but  virtually  major  characters  in  the  adven- 
tures. This  is  more  captivating  than  watching  television  programmes  which 
provide  action-packed  but  passive  watching. 

Provided  with  well-written  adventure  stories,  computer-assisted  reading 
programs  and  activities  can  help  students  to  become  good  readers  who  use 
their  imaginations,  visualize  characters  and  events;  who  anticipate  the  text, 
predicting  the  course  of  events;  gather  and  interpret  textual  evidence;  relish 
the  good  bits  and  tell  others  about  them;  and  who  are  truly  involved  in 
rei  ling. 

Micro-computers  can  breathe  new  life  into  speaking  classes,  stimulating 
and  maintaining  small  group  discussions  while  freeing  the  teacher  to 
manage  the  class  or  focus  on  the  language  produced  by  the  students.  Verbal 
exchanges  can  be  promoted  since  students  should  feel  the  need  to  commu- 
nicate in  order  to  share  information  and  to  finish  the  tasks  prompted  by  the 
computer. 

The  main  difficulty  in  implementing  CALL  in  Hong  Kong  concerns 
teacher  training.  Although  the  Communicative  Approach  has  been  advoca- 
ted in  Hong  Kong  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
extensively  implemented  in  the  classroom.  This  is  understandable  because 
of  pressure  that  comes  from  an  examination-oriented  curriculum,  parents 
and  even  the  students  themselves  who  may  prefer  drill  and  practice  type 
exercises  or  tests  which  are  usually  written  down,  graded  and  easily  taken 
home  to  be  revised  by  students  and  checked  by  parents. 


Although,  as  Christopher  Jones  pointed  out,  "the  computer  as  tester  is 
potentially  an  invaluable  aid  to  teachers;  it  can  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of 
constant  remedial  work,  and  of  the  unenviable  task  of  trying  to  make  such 
work  interesting  and  motivating,  thus  releasing  them  for  more  creative  and 
enjoyable  whole-class  activities." — drills  and  practice  types  of  course-ware 
do  not  exploit  the  truly  innovative  potential  of  micro-bomputers  in  language 
learning. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Martin  Philips,  John  Higgins  and  Christopher 
Jones  that  effective  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  computer  programs  but  on  how  the  programs  are  used 
by  creative  teachers.  The  use  of  the  computer  to  bring  about  genuine  use  of 
the  target  language  for  communicative  purposes  depends  very  much  on  the 
skill  or  the  teacher  in  integrating  CALL  programs  into  English  lessons.  The 
role  of  the  teacher  in  a  CALL  environment  consequently  changes  into  that  of 
a  software  evaluator,  a  manager  o'  computer  equipment  and  also  a 
supervisor  of  small  group  learning. 

While  micro-computers  may  reduce  a  teacher's  burden  of  routine  chores, 
teachers  of  English  in  fact  are  likely  to  have  to  take  up  a  more  demanding 
and  challenging  job:  the  price  of  making  iheir  teaching  more  effective,  their 
students  more  motivated  and  the  learning  environment  more  meaningful. 

Teachers  may  face  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  computers  which  were 
not  initially  intended  to  be  used  for  language  teaching.  Negotiating  with 
the  authorities  for  financial  support  to  buy  necessary  course- ware  may  prove 
to  be  an  unenviable  business.  Managing  a  class  of  over  forty  students  inside 
a  crowded  special  room  with  just  eleven  computer  stations  is  likely  to  prove 
to  be  an  almost  impossible  task.  The  sensible  provision  of  hardware  may  be 
a  prerequisite  for  implementing  CALL  in  Hong  Kong  schools. 

Implementing  CALL  is  a  real  test  of  the  professional  skills  of  a  teacher  of 
English.  Sound  reasons  and  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  effective- 
ness of  CALL  are  indispensable  in  order  to  convince  teachers  to  implement 
CALL,  especially  in  Hong  Kong  where  students  do  lack  the  motivation  to 
learn  English,  and  communicative  methods  of  teaching  English  are  not  yet. 
well  received. 

The  issue  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not  (oo  many  well 
designed  CALL  packages  are  available.  And  when  they  are  available,  they 
are  expensive.  Guiding  teachers  to  write  their  own  computer  programs  for 
pedagogical  use  is  one  feasible  way  around  this  problem  and  research 
conducted  by  Shi  Mei-chun,  Education  Technology  Officer  at  Hong  Kong 
Polytechnic,  in  1985  86,  concluded  that  Hong  Kong  teachers  do  have  the 
potential  to  produce  good  quality  CAL  packages. 

Enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  implement  CALL  are  not  wanting  in 
teachers  in  Hong  Kong  judging  from  the  feedback  from  participants  who 
have  attended  ILE  courses  on  CALL.  But  when  they  return  to  their  own 
classroom,  they  encounter  all  sorts  of  challenges,  difficulties  and  psycho- 
logical barriers  in  getting  started.  Positive  outcomes  from  research,  indica- 
ting that  the  trouble  of  designing  activities,  managing  the  computers  and  the 


classes  and  evaluating  software  and  computer  faci'ities  are  worthwhile;  and 
indicating  that  CALL  programs  can  really  lead  to  more  effective  learning 
and  teaching  as  they  are  thought  or  claimed  to,  will  prove  to  be  the  critical 
factor  determining  the  success  of  implementing  Computer  Assisted 
Language  Learning  in  Hong  Kong. 


Ronald  Ho  is  a  Lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education 
Department  Hong  Kong 
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TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  CALL— SOME 
OBSERVATIONS 

David  Ma 


The  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  is  running  an  in  depth  induction 
research  project  into  the  feasibility  of  implementing  CALL  in  local  secondary 
schools.  We  are  investigating  the  roles  computers  can  play  in  language 
learning/teaching  and  the  environments  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
computer  use  in  a  language  classroom. 

The  investigation  breaks  down  into  several  stages.  Phase  one  is  the  basic 
training  of  language  teachers.  This  includes  an  introductory  course  on 
CALL,  followed  by  a  series  of  thematic  workshops.  Phase  two  is  visits  to 
schools  which  show  interest  in  this  project,  to  offeron-site  technical  service 
and  consultation.  The  last  phase  will  be  actual  classroom  observations.  Of 
course  these  are  not  strict  sequential  stages.  Up  to  this  moment,  we  have 
experienced  all  three  stages  though  not  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  this  paper,  I  would  like  to  present  some  of  the  observations  that  we 
made  during  an  Introductory  CALL  Workshop  held  in  summer  1987.  The 
two- week  workshop  we  offered  was  conducted  to  prepare  the  teachers  with 
the  necessary  experience  and  skills  that  would  enable  them  to  experiment 
with  computer  use  in  their  language  classrooms. 

The  objectives  were: 

1 .  to  provide  computer  literacy  sessions  for  the  language  teachers; 

2.  to  arouse  teacher  awareness  of  the  potential  of  computer  use  in  ELT; 

3.  to  boost  teachers'  confidence  in  using  the  machines  as  a  teaching  aid, 
if  not  as  a  partner; 

4.  to  explore  the  possibility  of  and  ways  of  integrating  available 
computer  resources  into  the  curriculum; 

5.  to  build  the  teachers'  confidence  in  their  ability  to  operate  the 
hardware; 

6.  to  expose  them  to  the  different  possibilities  of  computer  use  in 
language  teaching. 

The  workshop  was  organised  thus: 

Word  -  processing  7  hrs 

Software  evaluation  8  hrs 

Talks  &  Demonstrations  22  hrs 

Workshops  &  Discussions  8  hrs 

Apart  from  the  word- processing  programme  which  was  fundamental  to  the 
workshop  and  had  to  be  run  in  the  first  two  days  in  a  very  structured  way, 
the  rest  of  the  component  parts  were  interwoven.  The  time  for  software 
evaluation  was  honestly  not  enough.  We  selected  some  45  pieces  from  our 
library  of  software  for  this,  based  on  these  criteria: 

1 .  they  would  provide  a  full  range  of  different  language  activities; 

2.  they  were  of  varying  quality  and  potential; 
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3.    they  could  inspire  creativity  and  imagination  in  classroom  situations. 

The  participants  felt  ;hat  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  go  through  a 
reasonable  number  of  items  from  the  list. 

Whether  CALL  can  fi'id  its*  place  in  school  depends  very  much  on 
teachers'  perceptions  of  and  attitudes  to  using  CALL  programs.  In  other 
words,  Iheir  methods  of  conducting  a  CALL  lesson.  That  is  why  we  asked 
our  participants  to  design  lesson  plans.  The  main  purpose  was  to  encourage 
teachers  to  think  creatively  about  what  a  program  could  be  used  for; 
therefore,  our  strategy  was  to  stimulate  the  teachers'  imagination  and  not  to 
guide  them  with  our  own  ideas. 

By  the  end  of  the  Workshop,  we  had  30  lesson-plans  finished  and  were 
very  much  impressed  by  the  effort  and  patience  the  participants  demon- 
strated. I  know  it  is  unfair  to  analyse  and  comment  on  lesson-plans  designed 
by  teachers  with  no  practical  CALL  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
understand  that  there  is  no  accepted  'CALL  methodology',  so  the  whole 
exercise  was  beneficial  to  both  parties  concerned  as  an  exploration. 

The  following  are  what  I  would  consider  misconceptions  that  teachers 
showed  from  the  lesson-plans  they  devised: 

On  CALL  software 

Of  the  45  pieces  of  software  we  prepared  for  them  to  explore  and  to  view  for 
their  respective  pedagogical  potential,  the  participants  tended  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  handful  which  they  as  teachers  felt  attractive.  They  spent 
so  much  time  concentrating  on  certain  types  of  programs  that  it  became 
quite  embarassing  constantly  urging  them  to  move  onto  some  other  pieces 
that  we  thought  might  give  them  a  better  perspective. 

Only  eight  different  programs  were  used  in  the  lesson  plans.  All  except 
one  are  what  we  know  as  dedicated  language-learning  programs.  This 
suggests  that  the  participants  were  too  much  bound  by  the  belief  that 
language-learning  should  be  tied  down  to  explicit  practice  of  the  language. 
So  what  they  were  looking  for  were  the  kinds  of  programs  which  would 
parallel  the  practice  or  test  mode  of  their  textbooks.  They  termed  a  program 
'good'  if  they  could  identify  the  textbook  image  on  the  screen.  This  explains 
the  enthusiasm  for  using  the  handful  of  programs  we  label  the  Hong  Kong 
Polytechnic  CALL  Suite  (1 1  out  of  30)  and  Matchmaster  (8  out  of  30).  Of 
course,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  using  any  one  type  of  program,  but  the 
danger  is  failing  to  look  for  what  a  program  can  do  that  a  teacher  cannot  do, 
which  I  think  is  the  real  breakthrough  that  CALL  can  offer. 

The  outcome  of  this  might  be  that  teachers  would  become  too  software 
dependent  and  would  link  the  feasibility  of  implementing  CALL  to  the 
availability  of  'good'  programs.  This  I  would  argue  is  the  passive  side  of  this 
innovation. 

On  the  humanistic  nature  of  CALL 

The  teachers  tended  not  to  see  the  humanistic  potential  of  CALL  software. 
During  the  workshops  and  software  evaluation  sessions,  few  participants 
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showed  interest  in  experimenting  with  simulations  and  adventures,  either 
out  of  their  own  interest  or  in  connection  with  language  teaching.  In  dis- 
cussions with  Ihem,  the  impression  I  got  was  that  simulations  or  adventures 
were  seen  as  fun  in  their  own  right,  but  the  teachers  couldn't  see  the  genuine 
language  that  such  software  can  foster. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  is  because  they  are  too  much  tied  down  by  the 
school  curriculum  and  so  mucli  'inside'  that  environment  that  they  fail  to 
see  that  if  students  enjoy  a  certain  language  activity,  chances  are  that  they'll 
be  doing  a  lot  more  learning  'on  the  side'  than  either  party  will  be  aware  of. 
Perhaps  a  bit  of  the  Summerhill  spirit  is  what  is  needed — having  confidence 
in  the  students  as  well  as  in  oneself. 

On  hardware 

Many  teachers  felt  that  they  couldn't  conduct  a  CALL  lesson  because  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  machines  for  a  class.  They  had  the  impression  that 
CALL  could  only  be  implemented  if  each  student  could  have  a  machine  to 
himsrelf.  The  language  laboratory  pattern  of  one  machine  to  a  student  is  the 
one  they  have  in  mind  when  imagining  the  use  of  computers  in  a  language 
class. 

Another  reason  for  this  might  be  that  they  couldn't  see  the  difference 
between  computer  use  and  the  use  of  textbooks  and/or  pen  and  paper. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  explicitly  expressed  concern  that  without 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  computer  teacher,  they  would  not  dare  to 
operate  the  machines  in  front  of  the  students.  This  is  perfectly  understand- 
able as  all  of  them  were  language  teachers  with  hardly  any  technical 
background. 

On  pedagogy 

Many  of  the  teachers  seemed  confused  i,bout  just  what  computers  can  and 
cannot  do.  I  tried  to  tackle  this  poirt  from  the  lesson  objectives  and 
language  content  the  teachers  defined  with  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  lessons  themselves.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  look  for  a  classifiable  set  of 
language  aspects  that  the  bulk  of  the  participants  wanted  the  computer  to 
give  a  hand  with,  especially  as  the  professional  background  of  the  group 
varied  a  great  deal.  A  study  in  Canada  showed  that  vocabulary,  spelling  and 
grammar  contribute  the  major  linguistic  aspects  addressed  in  CALL  and  they 
are  mainly  handled  in  the  reading  and  writing  mode.  From  the  objectives  and 
language  contents  of  the  lesson  plans,  I've  drawn  up  a  very  much  general- 
ised table,  (Figure  1 )  that  shows  agreement  with  these  findings.  But  if  one 
looks  at  the  way  the  lessons  are  meant  to  be  executed,  there  is  a  strong 
suggestion  that  participants  were  using  the  CALL  software  because  they 
had  been  instructed  to  do  so.  Sometimes  they  failed  to  grasp  the  precise 
nature  of  what  the  program  could  do  for  them.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
suggested  using  a  sample  file  in  "Helter-Skelter"  and  defined  the  lesson 
objective  as  "at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  students  will  be  able  to 
discriminate  the  'e'  sound  in  'pepper',  'ay'  in  'paper'  and  'ee'  in  'seat'  ".  That 


seemed  perfectly  all  right  until  one  found  the  teacher  required  the  students 
to  say  the  words  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen  to  each  other,  and  the 
teacher  himself  walked  around  to  listen  for  mistakes! 

Such  misconceptions  arise  if  a  teacher  is  not  clear  of  his  own  role  and  that 
of  the  computer's.  1  remember  an  illustration  Mr.  John  Higgins  gave  in  a  talk 
at  Lancaster  University.  He  compared  the  role  of  the  computer  to  the  ancient 
Greek  slave  called  a  pedagogue.  A  pedagogue  then  was  an  educated  slave 
taking  care  of  his  master's  children.  He  was  the  bodyguard,  the  playmate,  the 
tutor.  His  role  was  to  amuse,  to  help  and  even  to  teach  his  young  master.  But 
he  was  never  to  initiate.  He  came  only  if  he  was  called.  He  retreated  once  his 
task  was  finished.  That  1  think  is  the  way  one  should  consider  computer  use 
in  a  language  class.  No  more  than  as  a  'slave'  to  learning. 


H.K.  Polytechnic  CALL  Suite: 


Sequencer 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

1 
1 

Pair 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

4 

Group 

Sequencer 

Discourse 

Reading 

6 

Group 

Scrambler 

Coherence 

Reading 

1 

Group 

Gapper  &  Scrambler 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

1 

Group 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

1 

Group 

Gapper 

Grammar 

Reading 

1 

Individual 

Scrambler 

Coherence 

Reading 

4 

Group 

Prepositions 

Grammar 

Reading 

5 

Group 

Articles  &  Auxil  &  props 

Syntax 

Reading 

4 

Group 

Sequencer  &  Gapper 

Grammar 

Reading 

1 

Group 

Match  master 

Matchit 

Coherence 

Reading 

5 

Pair 

Matchit 

Coherence 

Reading 

5 

Group 

Matchit 

Comprehension 

Reading 

3 

Pair 

Matchit  &  Capper 

Grammar 

Reading 

4/5 

Group 

Matchit  &  View 

Integrated 

Reading/W 

3 

Pair 

Matchit 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

5 

Group 

Matchit 

Grammar 

Reading 

4 

Pair 

Snap 

Discourse 

Reading 

6 

Pair 

Helter-Skelter 

Odd  Man  Out  &  Cloze 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

1 

Individual 

Odd  Man  Out 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

1 

Individual 

Helter- Skelter 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

1 

Group 

Odd  Man  Out 

Pronunciation 

Reading 

1 

Pair 

Pinpoint 

Group 

Pinpoint 

Comprehension 

Reading 

4/5 

Pmpoint 

Comprehension 

Reading 

2/3 

Individual 

Best  Four (Language) 

Face  Maker 

Grammar 

Writing 

3 

Group 

Face  Maker 

Grammar 

Writing 

1 

Individual 

Textplay 

Group 

Space  Out 

Dictation 

Writing 

2 

Sentence 

Sequencing 

Grammar 

Reading 

2 

Individual 

ABC 

Composition 

Wntintj 

3 

Pair 

Figure  1 
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On  authoring  facilities 

Most  of  the  software  the  participants  suggested  using  comes  with  an 
authoring  facility,  which  means  teachers  can  type  in  their  own  text  files  to  be 
used  by  the  program.  Of  the  30  lesson  plans,  28  contained  text  files  keyed  in 
by  the  participants.  This  I  would  suggest  is  a  good  sign.  But  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  facility  lays  one  open  to  the  criticism  the  participants  themselves 
made  during  the  two  weeks:  what's  the  point  of  using  this  expensive  equip- 
ment if  the  same  job  can  be  done  with  pen  and  paper? 

I  raise  this  point  because  there  were  quite  a  number  of  participants 
tempted  by  this  facility  who  simply  transferred  a  whole  exercise  or  text  from 
the  textbook  onto  the  computer  screen.  Such  classroom  activities  tended  to 
be  designed  in  the  strict  "drill  and  practice"  style,  making  one  wonder  if  the 
lesson  could  have  better  been  executed  without  the  computer  at  all. 

It  was  interesting  that  one  teacher  in  his  lesson  plan  argued  that  students 
would  be  motivated  by  this  'new'  activity.  !  wonder  how  'new'  it  is  for  a 
Form  3  student  to  fill  in  a  passage  with  articles  and  prepositions  by  using  a 
keyboard.  Teachers  themselves  are  fascinated  by  this  new  innovation.  By  the 
time  they  get  mone  used  to  the  machines,  this  phenomenon  hopefully  will 
disappear. 

On  preparation  time 

When  being  asked  to  anticipate  difficulties  in  implementing  CALL  in  their 
own  classes,  most  teachers  said  that  they  could  not  afford  the  time  to 
prepare  the  lesson.  Comments  like  "It  takes  too  long  on  preparation",  "don't 
have  time  to  prepare",  and  so  on  confused  us  until  they  explained  in  the 
discussions  that  it  would  take  them  a  very  long  time  before  they  could 
design  a  program  for  language  teaching  purposes.  Some  other  teachers  said 
that  they  could  not  afford  the  time  to  integrate  the  software  into  the  school 
curriculum. 

Obviously  the  first  comments  came  from  a  misunderstanding  of  CALL, 
while  the  latter  comment  reminded  us  of  the  heavy  workload  every  teacher 
takes  up. 

Examples  of  CALL  Lessons 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  the  point  that  there  can  not  be  one  single  correct 
method  of  using  computers  in  a  language  class.  It  is  very  much  the  teacher's 
way  of  manipulating  the  computer  as  a  resource  that  is  important.  Despite 
the  misconceptions  that  I  have  talked  about,  there  were  teachers  who  saw 
more  of  the  potential  of  CALL  almost  intuitively.  I  would  like  to  describe 
three  lessons  designed  by  the  same  group  of  teachers  attending  our  Summer 
Workshop  to  show  what  a  CALL  lesson  may  look  like. 

The  first  lesson  was  designed  for  a  Form  3  class,  aimed  at  practising  the 
description  of  facial  features  of  people.  The  teacher  starts  by  describing  a 
crime  situation  to  the  class,  then  divides  the  class  into  small  groups  of 
policemen  and  witnesses.  The  witness  groups  are  shown  pictures  of  the 
suspects,  while  the  police  groups  sit  at  the  computers  with  the  program 
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"Face  Maker".  The  interview  takes  the  form  of  questions  from  the  police 
group  and  answers  from  the  witnesses.  The  police  groups  type  in  the 
responses  to  'draw'  the  face  of  the  suspect  on  the  computer  screen.  When 
satisfied,  they  compare  these  faces  with  the  pictures  held  by  the  witnesses. 
One  merit  of  this  lesson  is  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  design  activities 
around  a  free-standing  computer  program,  making  the  best  use  of  it.  He 
does  not  need  to  spend  hours  and  hours  on  preparation.  All  he  needs  to  do  is 
to  dump  several  pictures  from  the  screen  before  the  lesson  starts.  Students 
on  the  other  hand,  have  got  authentic  materials  to  practice  with.  Com- 
munication is  essential,  and  fits  perfectly  with  the  general  philosophy  of 
communicative  language  teaching,  i.e.  genume  language  use  to  bridge  an 
information  gap. 

Looking  at  the  structure  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  is  to  spend  five  minutes 
in  briefing  the  class  on  the  crime  situation,  another  five  in  assigning  groups 
and  pictures.  The  students  then  would  have  25  minutes  on  the  main  activity, 
leaving  five  minutes  at  the  end  to  compare  and  talk  about  their  pictures,  if  it 
is  a  40  minute  lesson. 

Contrasting  this  lesson  plan  with  the  misconceptions  I  mentioned  earlier, 
we  should  look  at  the  program  used,  time  to  prepare  for  the  lesson,  the 
number  of  machines  required,  the  learning  environment  created,  and  the 
language  addressed.  A  summarising  table  like  Figure  2  can  then  be  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation: 

Program  Used:    Face  Maker 

— screen:  attractive,  simple,  colourful 
— graphics:  simple  and  attractive 
— instructions:  simple,  very  readable 
— overall:  pedagogically  flexible 

Preparation  Time:  minimal 

No,  of  Machines  Required:  2  (as  designated  in  the  lesson  plan) 

Learning  Environment: 
— group  work 
— informal 

— motivating  (immediate  feedback,  graded  achievements,  etc.) 
Lauguage  Addressed:  grammar — adjectives 


Figure  2 
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Of  course  there  are  weaknesses  in  such  a  lesson  plan.  The  most  obvious 
one  is  the  limitation  and  restriction  of  the  vocabulary,  in  this  Cose  adjectives. 
This  is  precisely  the  point  where  the  teacher  has  to  identify  and  assert 
himself,  by  designing  follow-up  activities  to  compensate  for  what  the 
program  has  failed  to  do. 

In  this  example  the  teacher  designed  a  follow-up  lesson  in  which  the 
students  were  to  write  a  short  description  on  the  suspect,  based  on  what 
they  had  done.  The  language  produced  this  time  would  be  in  the  written 
mode,  from  the  students'  own  hand,  and  would  swing  the  learning  process 
back  to  the  conventional  syllabus. 

Another  lesson  was  desgined  for  dictation  purpose.  We  all  know  that 
dictation  can  be  a  rather  boring  exercise  for  students.  The  coventional  way  is 
that  the  teacher  goes  straight  to  the  exercise,  making  the  students  doubt  »• 
their  previous  revision  or  preparation  was  enough.  This  teacher  suggested 
using  a  simple  program  called  'Space  Out'  for  revision  and  motivation.  The 
program  works  like  this.  A  text  with  no  punctuation  or  spaces  at  all  is 
presented  on  the  screen.  Users  have  to  add  in  punctuation  marks  and  spaces 
to  reconstruct  the  passage  into  a  meaningful  text.  Of  course  the  computer 
activity  in  this  case  is  done  in  small  groups.  When  that  is  finished,  the  actual 
dictation  exercise  would  start. 

This  has  the  merit  of  tackling  all  the  syntactic  and  lexical  knowledge 
previously  learnt  in  a  subtler  than  usual  manner.  The  teacher  manages  to  use 
the  computer  as  an  aid  in  his  teaching  in  this  sense;  and  of  course,  dictation 
can  be  fun. 

The  third  lesson  exploits  the  computer  as  a  motivational  device.  The 
teacher  keys  in  the  first  part  of  a  suspense  story  and,  by  making  use  of  the 
'Sentence  Sequencer'  program  designed  by  D.  Foulds  and  A,  Cheung  at  the 
Hong  Kong  Polytechnic,  is  able  to  jumble  up  the  sentence  oroer  in  a  random 
way.  The  students  are  asked,  in  small  groups,  to  rearrange  the  text  and  to 
finish  the  story  by  using  the  simple  word- processing  program  VIEW  on  the 
same  machine. 

Conclusion 

In  these  examples  there  is  room  for  further  investigation,  such  as  identifying 
what  type  of  language  the  students  use,  the  style  of  exchanges,  the  style  of 
learning,  the  peer  learning/checking  activities,  and  so  on.  These  need  to  be 
done  in  actual  classroom  observations  and  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  What  we  can  state,  however,  at  this  point  is  the  value  to  teachers  in 
terms  of  stimulating  their  imaginations  and  encouraging  rethinking  of 
methods  that  CALL  lesson  planning  fosters. 

David  Ma  is  a  Lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education 
Department,  Hong  Kong. 
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Introduction 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  focus  of  my  paper  is  on  what  software  is 
immediately  available  on  the  market  which  makes  the  personal  computer 
a  resource  for  a  writing  skills  development  program.  On-line  dictionaries, 
word  games,  style  checkers  have  a  role  to  play  alongside  the  word  pro- 
cessing software  in  providing  students  in  tertiary-level  institutions  with  a 
self-access  learning  environment.  Important  writing  skills  can  be  taught  and 
reinforced  through  their  association  with  tools  students  are  likely  to  keep 
using  long  after  their  participation  in  such  a  program.  These  tools,  however, 
need  to  be  fully  integrated  within  a  learning  environment  which  addresses 
the  real  and  the  felt  needs  of  students  in  tertiary-level  Institutions  In  a 
multilingual  setting. 

Addressing  real  and  felt  needs  in  a  multilingual  setting 

In  a  multilingual  setting,  students  may  have  difficulty  becoming  aware  of 
and  overcoming  those  cultural  and  linguistic  habits  of  one  language/dialect 
that  interfere  with  and  hinder  effective  communication  in  another.  Students 
for  whom  English  Is  a  second  or  foreign  language  are  usually  most  aware  of 
their  limited  range  of  vocabulary,  as  well  as  their  difficulties  with  spelling, 
punctuation  and  grammar.  Such  felt  needs  are  perhaps  the  most  amenable 
to  a  mechanical  solution,  and  software  developers  have  been  quick  to 
respond.  The  availability  of  word  games,  spelling  checkers  and  style 
checkers  certamly  should  help  to  alleviate  that  feeling  of  Insecurity  which 
often  becomes  a  preoccupation  when  writing. 

Beyond  these  more  obvious  needs  are  others  which  are  no  less  real. 
Students  In  an  ESL/EFL  setting  also  need  to  pay  attention  to  their  organiza- 
tion of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  texture  of  their  writing.  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  coherence  and  cohesion  in  the  written  text. 

Robert  E.  Longacre,  In  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Third  LACUS  Forum  1 976 
entitled,  "Generating  a  Discourse  from  Its  Abstract,"  states  what  Is  essen- 
tially true  of  discourse  in  general:  "The  sentences  of  a  discourse  must  not 
only  be  properly  linked  to  each  other;  they  must  also  cohere  lexically.  This 
coherence  requirement  Is  best  met  by  assuming  that  every  discourse  has  an 
underlying  macro-structure  or  abstract  which  dictates  the  consistent  choice 
of  particular  lexical  items  throughout  the  discourse"  (1 977:355).  Further  on 
in  the  same  paper,  Longacre  compares  the  process  of  discourse  develop- 
ment to  the  development  of  an  animal  from  its  embryo,  and  concludes, 
"The  development  from  the  germ  to  the  viable  infant  must,  of  course,  be 
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according  to  the  DNA  specification.  So  here  we  assume  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  overall  notion  of  the  whole  discourse  which  acts  as  a  constraint  on 
how  it  may  be  developed,  fleshed  out,  and  covered  over  in  the  end"  (357). 
Coherence  in  a  written  text  reflects  a  top-down  writing  strategy  in  which  the 
writer's  choice  of  words  and  arrangement  of  clauses  depends  on  his/her 
awareness  of  the  overall  organization  of  the  text. 

Cohesion,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  what  Halliday  and  Hasan  call 
'texture'.  As  they  explain,  "the  concept  of  cohesion  accounts  for  the 
essential  semantic  relations  whereby  any  passage  of  speech  or  writing  is 
enabled  to  function  as  a  text"  (1976:13).  Cohesive  devices  such  as  cata- 
phora,  ellipses,  and  apposition  are  features  found  in  mature  writing.  Dis- 
cussing the  features  of  mature  and  immature  writing,  Mark  Sharpies  states 
the  following  (1985:32): 
The  most  common  clause  or  sentence  link  of  immature  writers  is  "then", 
ususally  a  product  of  "what  next"  composing  strategy,  with  the  writer 
treating  the  generation  of  each  sentence  as  a  separate  task  and  tacking 
one  event  onto  another  in  a  simple  linear  sequence.  A  mature  writer  will 
coordinate  by  expressing  a  relation  between  clauses  and  sentences  by 
means  of  an  adverbial  phrase  such  as  "Next  morning",  or  will  vary  the 
links  to  include  causality,  inference  or  contrast.  Cohesive  devices  such 
as  ellipses,  cataphora,  and  apposition  demand  the  ability  to  abstract 
syntactic  patterns  and  to  delete  or  substitute  repeated  words  or  structures. 
EFL/ESL  students  face  additional  difficulties  arising  out  of  differences  in 
cultural  expectations  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  arguments  and 
structuring  of  information. 

Ongoing  research  at  Hong  Kong  Baptist  College 

Two  research  projects  have  recently  been  begun  at  the  Hong  Kong  Baptist 
College  which  are  intended  to  address  these  real  and  felt  needs.  The  first. 
Computer  Assisted  Composition  (CAC)  has  as  its  main  objective  the  design 
of  a  self-access  computer-based  learning  environment  for  developing  the 
writing  skills  of  students  at  the  College.  A  unique  emphasis  of  the  project  is 
the  attempt  to  build  a  CBL  environment  for  developing  writing  skills  using 
features  available  with  word-processing  software  already  on  the  market  and 
likely  to  be  used  by  students  long  after  their  participation  in  such  a  program. 

Lotus  Symphony  has  been  chosen  for  the  project  for  the  following 
reasons: 

a.  Symphony  is  integ-ited  with  spreadsheet,  graphics,  database,  tele- 
communications, aiid  windowing  capabilities; 

b.  Symphony's  own  add-in  programs  which  include  a  spelling  checker 
and  outline  manager; 

c     Symphony's  Command  Language  (SCL)  which  permits  the  creation 

of  sophisticated  programs  inside  the  Symphony  worksheet. 
The  aim  is  to  acquaint  students  with  those  features  which  support  the 
components  of  the  writing  process,  namely,  pre-writing,  writing/revising, 
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formatting  and  polishing.  SCL  provides  the  means  for  creating  a  shell  into 
which  the  software's  capabilities  may  be  explored  and  fully  realized  and  the 
student's  own  writing  thereby  enhanced. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  project  methodology; 

(i)  needs  assessment, 

(ii)  program  design,  and 

(lii)  product  implementation  and  assessment. 
Following  design  of  the  program,  we  plan  to  incorporate  it  into  existing 
courses  to  complement  in-class  work.  Assessment  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
program  wilt  be  based  on  feedback  from  student  and  staff  participating  in 
the  project. 

The  goal  of  the  second  project  is  to  design  a  program  for  parsing  text 
according  to  Halliday's  Functional  Grammar.  Based  on  his  Introduction  to 
Functional  Grammar  (1985),  I  am  constructing  a  parser  to  assist  in  the 
analysis  of  texts.  The  program  will  interface  between  the  user  and  the  text 
along  lines  of  an  expert  system  posing  questions,  presenting  alternative 
analyses  where  necessary,  leading  to  an  analysis  of  the  text  in  terms  of 
clause  complex,  theme-rheme,  information,  cohesion,  mood  and  modality, 
and  transitivity. 

As  Halliday  notes,  "Among  the  particular  tasks  for  which  this  grammar 
has  been  used  are:  analysis  of  children's  written  composition;  analysis  of 
teacher-pupil  communication  ('classroom  discourse');  analysis  of  the 
language  of  textbooks  including  textbooks  being  translated  into  other 
languages,  comparison  of  different  registers  or  functional  varieties  of 
English;  stylistic  analysis  of  poems  and  short  stories;  analysis  of  foreign 
learners'  perceptions  of  how  their  English  could  be  improved  ,  .  ."  (xv). 

Halliday's  Systemic-Functional  Grammar  has  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  working  in  computational  linguistics,  most  notably  Terry  Winograd 
from  Stanford  University.  While  the  systemic  portion  of  Halliday's  grammar 
is  currently  stored  on  computer  (1985-  xv),  the  text  upon  which  the 
Functional  Grammar  Parser  is  based  is  Halliday's  most  recent  work  which  he 
distinguishes  from  previous  work  in  the  following  manner:  "what  is  pre- 
sented here  is  not  the  systemic  portion  of  a  description  of  English,  with  the 
grammar  represented  as  networks  of  choices,  but  the  structural  portion  in 
which  we  show  how  the  options  are  realized"  (1 985:xv). 

The  parser  and  the  interface  will  be  written  using  Turbo  Prolog  and  Turbo 
C,  both  products  of  Borland  International.  Work  on  the  parser  is  beginning 
with  the  formulation  of  a  Prolog  database  of  facts  about  the  structure  and 
function  of  language  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  bracketing  and  labelling 
linguistic  units.  Besides  the  facts  that  Turbo  C  routines  can  be  called  by 
Turbo  Prolog.  Turbo  Prolog  also  has  the  ability  to  access  Symphony  files.  The 
Functional  Grammar  Parser  can  easily  be  used  to  analyze  written  work 
composed  using  Symphony's  word  processor. 

I  see  the  Functional  Grammar  Parser  as  being  particularly  useful  in  aiding 
analysis  of  written  texts  at  the  clause  level.  Not  only  will  the  parser  quickly 
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identify  the  cohesive  markers  in  a  text,  but  also  nnay  even  help  in  discovering 
the  rhetorical  organization  of  a  text.  On  this  point,  Halliday  comments, 
"When  we  come  to  consider  the  rhetorical  organization  of  a  text,  this  too 
can  be  discovered  from  a  reading  of  the  clause  patterns,  in  this  case  those 
having  to  do  with  functional  sentence  perspective;  what  are  the  elements 
that  function  predominantly  as  theme,  and  what  are  the  elements  that 
function  predominantly  as  news." 

The  Functional  Grammar  Parser  begins  to  address  the  need  for  including 
assessment  of  written  texts  at  the  clause  level.  As  it  is,  however,  the  FGP 
remains  a  linguist's  tool.  To  make  it  useful  to  the  non-specialist  user  in  a 
self-access  computer-based  learning  environment,  a  linguistically  sophisti- 
cated, user-friendly  interface-plus-interpreter  would  be  required.  The 
Functional  Grammar  Parser  is  a  first  step  toward  filling  a  gap  left  by  the  failure 
of  commercially-available  software  to  address  the  need  for  clause-level 
assessment  in  a  writing  development  program. 

Designing  a  CBL  environment  for  developing  writing  skills 

One  example  of  a  CBL  environment  for  developing  writing  skills  is  the 
Athena  Writing  Center  Project  which  is  part  of  an  Institute-wide  experiment 
at  M.IT.  to  integrate  modern  computer  and  communication  capabilities  into 
all  phases  of  the  educational  process.  Principal  Investigator  with  the  Project 
is  Dr  Janet  Horowitz  Murray.  According  to  the  project  description,  the 
Centre  "will  serve  as  a  model  of  the  pragmatic,  efficient  application  of 
computer  technology  to  the  teaching  of  writing"  (1 985:65).  Software  being 
developed  to  be  used  at  the  Writing  Center  and  Workshop  includes: 

(1 )  an  editor/formatter, 

(2)  a  windowing  utility  for  use  in  commenting  on  and  revising  papers; 

(3)  outlining  devices,  including  some  specialized  "template"  outlines 
keyed  to  particular  tasks,  such  as  engineering  theses; 

(4)  manipulable  verbal  models  and  word  "games"  to  enhance  student 
understanding  of  the  richness  of  language,  including  ( 1 )  a  model  of 
English  etymology  and  (2)  a  series  of  exercises  to  stimulate  the 
creativity  of  poetry  students,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  poetic  form; 

(5)  diagnostic  routines  for  grammatical  and  stylistic  problems; 

(6)  tutorials  in  common  errors,  including  English  as  a  second  language; 

(7)  software  to  allow  for  in-class  editing  and  collective  composition: 

(8)  exercises  for  alleviating  writer's  block  and  for  facing  3  a.m.  panic. 

A  number  of  the  features  just  listed  are  already  available  on  the  market 
My  point  is  this,  why  not  incorporate  these  ready-made  tools  into  our 
writing  programs.  I  will  cito  only  a  few  oxaniplos.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
list  all  the  software  available,  rather  only  to  alert  to  the  kinds  of  tools  the 
reader  already  in  use.  These  tools,  morever,  need  to  be  integrated  into  a 
learning  environment.  The  components  of  a  self-access  computer-based 
learning  environment  for  developing  writing  skills  include  pre-writing, 
writing/revising,  formatting  and  polishing.  In  the  pro-writing  component. 
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one  begins  to  formulate  his/her  ideas  into  a  coherent  whole  with  a  view  to 
how  the  text  will  impact  upon  the  intended  audience.  In  the  next  phase, 
recalling  Longacre's  analogy,  this  skeletal  organisation  is  fleshed  out 
through  a  recursive  process  of  writing/revising.  Once  the  writer  is  satisfied 
that  the  draft  fulfills  his/her  objectives,  it  is  then  ready  to  be  polished  and 
set  up  in  the  appropriate  format. 

Using  an  outline  manager 

An  outline  manager  encourages  the  writer  to  organize  his/her  ideas 
according  to  a  conceptual  framework  conceived  at  the  pre-writing  stage. 
Lotus  Symphony  and  Microsoft  Word,  the  former  a  spreadsheet  with  word 
processing  capability,  the  latter  a  dedicated  word  processor,  both  have 
outline  managers.  Both  also  allow  windowing.  The  outline  can  be  created  in 
one  window  while  the  text  appears  in  the  second.  The  two  windows  can  be 
viewed  simultaneously. 

Outlining  helps  to  focus  the  writer's  attention  on  the  conceptual  frame- 
work of  his/her  text.  This  perspective  on  the  text  should  continue  in  the 
creation  of  text.  While  writing/revising  the  text,  should  the  writer  feel  that  a 
certain  point  belongs  elsewhere  in  the  text.  The  writer  can  call  up  the  outline 
of  his/her  text  on  to  the  screen  in  a  separate  window  viewed  along  side  of 
the  text  and  modify  the  outline.  Simultaneously  that  part  of  the  document 
corresponding  to  that  point  in  the  outline  shifts  accordingly.  Or  the  writer 
can  delete  a  subsection  from  the  outline  and  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  text  is  deleted  from  the  document.  Outlining  promotes  a  perspective  of 
the  text  as  a  structure  of  ideas. 

On  the  one  hand  students  can  devise  their  own  outlines  from  scratch. 
However  if  the  object  of  instruction  involves  texts  which  in  the  words  of 
Sharpies  (1 985),  "conform  to  general  frameworks  which  prescribe  an  order- 
ing of  concepts  to  fit  a  convention  of  style  or  a  common  order  of  events" 
(p.  34),  if  may  be  useful  to  present  learners  with  templates  to  model  their 
work  after.  The  detail  of  such  templates  will  vary  depending  on  the  maturity 
of  the  learners  and  the  type  of  text  being  written.  For  example  in  the  book 
Thesis  Projects  in  Science  and  Engineering  (1 980),  Richard  Davis  suggests 
the  following  list  of  items  to  be  included  in  a  thesis  proposal: 


1. 

Background 

2. 

Problem 

3. 

Scope 

4. 

Assumptions 

5. 

Summary  of  Current  Knowledge 

6. 

Standards 

7. 

Approach 

8. 

Materials  and  Equipment 

9. 

Other  Support 

The 

outline  manager  can  also  be  used  to  provide  a  highly  structured 

environment  in  which  the  student  writer  is  prompted  step  by  step  through 
the  creation  of  a  text.  To  illustrate,  I  will  cite  an  example  from  a  seminar 
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1  gave  with  Dr.  Mohson  Ghadessy  earlier  this  year  in  Singapore  for  the 
Singapore  Association  of  Applied  Linguistics.  (See  Webster,  Jonathan  J. 
and  Ghadessy,  M.  "Form  and  Function  in  English  Business  Letters:  Implica- 
tions for  Computer-based  Learning"  in  Ghadessy,  M.  (Ed.)  Registers  of 
Written  English.  London:  Frances  Pinter,  1988.)  In  the  seminar  we  were 
discussing  the  form  and  function  of  business  letters  with  attention  to  the 
pedagogical  implications  for  CBL  The  example  which  follows  uses  Micro- 
soft Word's  outline  processing  tool. 

Suppose  you  are  the  learner  and  you  have  been  asked  to  reply  to  a  letter  of 
enquiry  regarding  your  products,  where  would  you  begin?  Into  Window  1 
you  load  the  MODEL  document,  and  in  Window  2  the  PROMPT  document 
(see  Screen  1  in  Appendix  1 ).  Both  aocuments  are  shown  in  outline  view. 
Upper  case  "T"  in  the  selection  bar  along  the  left  hand  side  of  the  window 
mdicates  a  line  of  text.  Lower  case  "t"  in  the  selection  bar  shows  there  is 
body  text  collapsed  below  the  headings  "Ackowledge  and  respond"  and 
"Invite".  To  begin  the  session,  the  learner  starts  printing  in  Window  2. 
Without  going  into  detail  about  the  mechanics  of  the  program  that  run 
behind  the  scenes,  I  will  go  through  the  steps  that  lead  the  learner  through 
the  writing  process. 

In  Screen  1  there  is  a  prompt  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen — "Dear  WHO? 
— asking  to  whom  the  letter  should  be  addressed.  We  enter  "Sirs"  above  the 
prompt  next  to  "VALUE:".  The  prompts  continue  as  shown  in  successive 
Screens  2  through  4  taking  the  learner  step  by  step  through  the  construction 
of  a  reply: 

Prompt  Screen  Enter 

Sirs 


Dear  WHO? 

First  acknowledge 
the  letter  received 

Any  item  enclosed? 
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Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  9  June  1986. 


Do  you  wish  to  invite 
further  contact 


Please  see  the 
enclosed  .  .  . 

Please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  .  .  . 

Once  the  prompt  routine  is  completed  the  letter  composed  by  the  learner 
is  printed  out  (see  Document  1 ). 

Note  that  in  Window  1  of  Screen  5  we  have  expanded  the  body  text  under 
the  heading  "Acknowledge  and  respond."  This  is  done  simply  by  moving  the 
highlight  to  the  heading,  holding  the  shift  key  and  pressing  and  plus  key  (  f ) 
on  the  numeric  keypad.  To  hide  the  text  below  the  heading  one  moves  the 
highlight  and  presses  the  minus  key  ( - )  on  the  numeric  keypad. 

The  MODEL  texts  are  actual  letters.  While  the  models  chosen  should  be 
grammatically  correct,  it  should  bo  pointed  how  the  learner's  own  wording 
may  be  an  improvement  on  the  model  text.  In  the  example  cited,  the  rather 
stilted  "undersigned"  might  be  better  replaced  by  the  object  pronoun  "me" 
in  the  sentence.  "Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  .  .  ." 
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The  prompt  sequence  can  be  either  kept  brief  with  few  in  number,  or 
expanded  and  their  number  increased,  depending  on  the  learner's  need.  The 
prompt  sequerice  should  in  any  case  familiarize  learners  with  the  general 
outlines  of  various  letter  types.  Prompts  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
checklist  of  ideas  as  to  how  to  develop  and  structure  a  business  letter. 

This  example  is  highly  simplistic.  It  illustrates  only  one  potential  applica- 
tion of  an  outline  manager.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  structured  approach 
depends  on  the  maturity  of  the  writer  and  the  type  of  text  being  written.  As 
the  writer  becomes  more  mature  in  his/her  writing,  of  course  the  need  for 
prompts  would  diminish.  However,  the  oultine  manager  as  a  word  pro- 
cessing tool,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  writing  of  the  document, 
should  hopefully  become  part  of  the  writer's  habit. 


Dear  sirs. 


As  mdicated 

I  r  Overstated  or  Pompous  :  SHOWED,  SHOWN,  SUGGESTED] 

in  the  accompanying 

[ Overstated  or  Pompous  :  ENCLOSED  (for  letters)  1 

press  release,  presently 

f::  Vague  adverb  :  NOW] 

we  are  implementing 

f Overstated  or  Pompous  :   DEVELOPING,  CARRYING  OUT] 

a  new  advertising  campaign  which  will  soon  be  completed 
[ :;  Wording  -  -PASSIVE  VOICE  ] 

Its  effectiveness 
I  r  Hackneyed,  Cliche,  or  Trite  :  SUCCESS] 

will  be  based 

I Wording-  PASSIVE  VOICE  ] 
on  the  fact  that 

1  2  Hackneyed.  Cliche,  or  Trite.  Weak.  Omit  and  state  the  fact  ] 
we're  making  a  study 

f  r  Longwinded  or  VVordy  STUDY  1 

of  methods  in  a  survey  Hopefully. 

[  tr  Hackneyed.  Cliche,  or  Trite.  I  HOPE,  or  omit.  ] 

by  now  you  have  received  a  xerox 

[s  Trademark  *  .  PHOTOCOPY] 

of  our  survey.  We'd  like  to  facilitate 

Overstated  or  Pompous  HURRY,  EASE,  SIMPLIFY,  HELP] 

an  early  response  from  you.  We  want  to  present  a  report 

Longwinded  or  Wordy  .  REPORT] 

to  you  of  our  findings  ASAP. 
[  2  Hackneyed.  Cliche,  or  Trite.  Be  specific  ] 

So  far  the  consensus  of  opinion 
i  i:  Redundant  CONSENSUS] 
IS  approximately 

(2:  Misused  often  .  ROUGHLY,  unless  ALMOST  EXACTLY) 

what  we  expected,  of  course,  we  can  not 

[::Spelling  CANNOT] 

prepare  for  the  market  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 

Longwinded  01  Wordy  COMPLETELY,  FULLY,  TOTALLY) 

untfl  we  hear  from  you  And,  since  the  criteria  is 

1::  Usage  in  question  .  CRITERION  IS,  CRITERIA  AHE  ] 

rather  technical,  it's  absolutely  essential 

f:t  Redundant  ESbLNTIAL] 

to  receive  your  input 

Our  marketing  plan  centers  around 


Usage  in  question  *  :  CENTER  ON] 

the  customers  you  want  to  contact.  Actually, 

Vague  adverb  This  is  weak.  Consider  omitting  ] 

we  could  care  less 

[it  informal  or  Illiterate  :  COULDN'T  CARE  LESS] 

what  the  competition  does.  But,  let's  not  wait  on 

(1±  Informal  or  Illiterate  :  WAIT  FOR] 

them  to  make  the  first  move. 

Figure  7 
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• — Flesch  Grade  Level  (Reading  Ease:  70) 

SENTENCE  STATISTICS 

Number  of  Sentences:    1 1 
Average  Length:  13  3  words 
End  with  "? ":         0  (0%) 
End  with  "I".         0  (0%) 

WORD  STATISTICS 

Number  of  Words:  1 47  Average  Length-  4.6  letters 

SPECIAL  STATISTICS  (as  estimated  %  of  Sentences  or  Words) 

Passive  voice  2  (1 8%    S)  Prepositions:  20  (14%  W) 

Figure  2 

Using  checkers  for  style  and  spelling 

When  it  comes  to  polishing  the  text,  there  is  no  shortage  of  software  tools 
available.  I  will  discuss  two  examples,  one  is  a  style  checker  called 
Grammatik  11  from  Wang  Laboratories,  the  other  a  spelling  checker  called 
Turbo  Lightning  from  Borland  International. 
The  'wonders'  Grammatik  11  claims  for  itself  include: 

(i)  finding  typographical  errors,  eg.  doubled  punctuation  and  words; 

(ii)  finding  unbalanced  and  omitted  punctuation  and  capitalization 
errors; 

(iii)  identifying  clumsy^  hackneyed,  trite,  misused,  pretentious, 
redundant  and  wordy  phrases  (see  Figure  2  from  Gil's  instruction 
manual); 

(iv)  generating  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  the  document  numerically  and 
alphabetically. 

In  addition,  Gil  generates  a  readability  analysis  and  statistical  Summary 
Report  which  also  shows  the  count  and  percentage  of  passive  voice  patterns 
and  prepositions  (see  Figure  2  from  Gil's  instruction  manual). 

To  use  such  a  tool  effectively,  the  user  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  judgments  made  by  the  program.  The  problem  1  see  with  a  tool 
such  as  this,  espeically  for  ESL/EFL  students,  is  that  the  user  may  be 
intimidated  by  the  software  and  feel  compelled  to  make  changes  to  perfectly 
acceptable  prose. 

J     '   *  5  •  •       .  .43  ^'^^ 


Shon  (<  14  words):  8  (73%) 
Long  (>  30  words):  0  (  0%) 
Shortest  (s  4):  9  words 
Longest  (t:       1):  22words 


Most  are  familiar  with  the  on-line  dictionaries  that  serve  as  spelling 
checkers.  For  any  who  are  interested,  a  review  of  31  spelling  checkers 
available  on  the  market  appeared  in  PC  Magazine  (Vol  6  No.  17,  Oct  13, 
1987).  Another  review  of  thesaurus  programs  appeared  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  PC  Magazine  (Vol.  6,  No.  13,  21  July  1987). 

One  spelling  checker  plus  thesaurus  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  for  its  speed  and  unique  design  is  Borland's  Turbo  Lightning.  It 
comes  with  four  versions  of  the  Random  House  Dictionary  ranging  in  size 
from  1 30,000  to  1 0,000  words.  Lightning  even  maintains  a  small  dictionary 
of  common  first-pair-inversions.  If  you  type  "fo"  or  "hte".  Lightning  calls 
your  attention  to  the  error  and  suggests  "of"  or  "the"  among  the  words  you 
most  likely  intended. 

The  most  interesting  feature  with  Turbo  Lightning  is  that  the  manufacturer 
has  revealed  the  inner  workings  of  the  Lightning  interface  thereby  providing 
access  to  and  control  over  Lightning's  data  compression  techniques  and 
sound-alike  algorithms.  An  example  of  the  usefulness  of  this  interface 
engine  is  a  collection  of  word  games  and  solvers  called  Lightning  Word 
Wizard.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  games  can  access  any  of  the  four  versions 
of  the  Random  House  Dictionary,  the  games  display  an  attractive  interface 
and  machine  response  is  fast.  The  games  and  solvers  include: 

Games 

Akerue!  Discover  the  hidden  words  concealed  within  the  game 

board. 

Mix  up  Unscramble  the  word  before  the  time  runs  out. 

That's  Rite        Detect  the  misspelled  word.  Or  in  the  most  difficult  level 

of  the  game,  determine  the  word  that  doesn't  belong  in 

the  list  of  synonyms  you're  shown. 
Word  Hunter     Unravel  the  clues  to  discover  which  word  the  Wizard  is 

'thinking'  of. 

So/vers 

CrossSolver      Rapidly  finds  the  wdrd  you  need  by  using  Turbo 

Lightning's  dictionary. 
FixUp  Quickly  solves  anagrams;  for  example,  it  can  solve  5-letter 

anagrams  in  about  1 0  seconds. 
Code  Cracker    Multiple-replacement  cipher  that  decodes  messages 

coded  using  the  telephone  number  pad. 
Lighting  is  no  ordinary  spelling-checker;  PC  Magazine  goes  so  far  as  to 
say: 

"Spreadsheets  allowed  number-oriented  people  to  do  things  with  personal 
computers  that  they  could  never  do  before.  All  the  outliners,  word 
processors,  and  other  tools  for  word  people  never  made  the  PC  into  the 
promised  creativity  machine  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  word-  and  fact- 
oriented  people. 

Lightning,  in  a  stroke  of  originality,  has  forever  changed  all  that." 


Conclusion 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  some  example  of  word  processing  software  can 
probably  testify  to  its  impact  on  our  own  writing  habits,  Revision  is  no  longer  a 
chore.  Drafts  are  all  tne  more  tentative.  After  all,  one  can  always  print  another 
draft  with  some  further  alteration.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
using  a  PC  for  word  processing  makes  a  difference.  For  some  of  our 
colleagues,  however,  the  new  technology  is  an  imposition.  They  are  set  in 
their  ways  and  resistant  to  change.  However  for  the  sake  of  our  students 
who  will  most  likely  have  to  work  with  this  new  technology,  let  us  begin  to 
inculcate  good  work  habits  that  fit  the  available  technology.  Our  pedagogy 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  tools  that  can  improve  the  performance  of  our 
students  as  well  as  improve  their  competitiveness  in  a  marketplace  that  looks 
more  and  more  disapprovingly  on  the  computer  illiterate. 
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APPENDIX 


1  

Attention: 

T     Dear  Sirs 

t     Acknowledge  and  respond 
t  Invite 

Closing 
T     Yours  faithfully 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T  Enc. 
♦ 

2 

t      Lesson  1 

VALUE:  Sirs 
Dear  WHO? 

LeveM  [    ]  ?      Microsoft  Word:  LETTER  1 .  DOC 

Screen  1 

1 

Attention. 
T     Dear  Sirs 

t     Acknowledge  and  respond 
t  Invite 

Closing 
T     Yours  faithfully 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T  Enc. 
♦ 


2 

t      Lesson  1 
VALUE: 

First  acknowledge  the  letter  received. 

Level  1  [    ]  ?      Microsoft  Word:  LETTER  1 .  DOC 

Screen  2 
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1 

Attention: 
T     Dear  Sirs 

t     Acknowledge  and  respond 
t  Invite 

Closing 
T     Yours  faithfully 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T  Enc. 

2 

t      Lesson  1 
VALUE: 

Any  item  enclosed? 
Level  1  [  ] 

1 

Attention: 

T     Dear  Sirs 

t      Acknowledge  and  respond 
t  Invite 

Closing 
T     Yours  faithfully 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T  Enc 

2 

t      Lesson  1 
VALUE: 

Do  you  wish  to  invite  further  contact^ 

Level  1  [    ]  ?      Microsoft  Word:  LETTER  1  DOC 

Screen  4 


?  Microsoft  Word:  LETTER  1 .  DOC 
Screen  3 
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1   -  I 

I  Attention:  j 

;  T     Dear  Sirs  j 

!  Acknowledge  and  respond  " 

;  T     Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  products.  Enclosed  are  some 

I  catalogues  for  your  reference  and  retention. 

'  t  Invite 

Closing  . 
'  T     Yours  faithfully 

■  T  ' 
i  T  ' 

•  T 

:  T  : 
2 

t      Lesson  1 

COMMAND:    Alpha  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Select  option  or  type  command  letter 

Level  1  [    ]  ?         Microsoft  Word:  HINT  1.  DOC 

Screen  5 

1 

Attention:  ! 

i 

T  Dear  Sirs  i 
Acknowledge  and  respond  • 

T  Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  our  products.  Enclosed  are  some  ; 
catalogues  for  your  reference  and  retention. 

•  T  : 

Invite 

T  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  the  unersigned  should  you  require  1 
further  information.  ■ 

■  T  I 

Closing  i 
T     Yours  faithfully  I 

■  T  : 

2 

s  t      Lesson  1  ' 

COMMAND:    Alpha  Copy  Delete  Format  Gallery  Help  Insert  Jump  Library 

Options  Print  Quit  Replace  Search  Transfer  Undo  Window 
Select  option  or  type  command  letter 

Level  1  [    ]  ?         Microsoft  Word:  HINT  1 .  DOC 

Screen  6 
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Attention: 


Dear  Sirs 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  9  June  1 986.  Please  see  the  enclosed  materials 
which  should  help  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have  about  the 
products  we  carry. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  again  should  you  have  any  questions. 

Your  faithfully 
Enc. 

Document  1 
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CODE  SWITCHING  OF  HONG  KONG  TERTIARY 
STUDENTS  IN  COLOSSAL  ADVENTURE 
Anthony  C.  M.  Cheung  and  Betty  S.  N.  Tse 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  employment  of  adventure  games  in  TESL  has  been  looked  upon 
favourably  by  many  authors  including  Papert  (1980),  Harrison  (1983), 
Higgins  and  Johns  (1984),  Molloy  (1986),  Miller  and  Burnett  (1986)  and 
others.  For  example,  Higgins  and  Johns  have  maintained  that  with  such 
games,  there  is  "usually  even  richer  use  of  the  [target]  language"  (p. 64). 
Miller  and  Burnett  point  out  that  language  educationists  who  hold  a  holistic 
view  look  upon  adventure  games  as  providing  opportunities  for  "actively 
engaging  the  student  using  a  language  in  a  problem  sloving  context" 
(p.162). 

A  project  involving  two  pairs  of  Hong  Kong  tertiary  students  working  on 
Colossal  Adventure,  a  microcomputer  version  of  a  text-only  adventure 
games  has  recently  been  conducted  at  the  Hong  Kong  Polytechinc.  As  will 
be  reported  in  greater  detail  later,  the  subjects  communicated  predominantly 
in  the  second  language.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  collected,  this  paper 
investigates  the  code-switching  phenomenon  of  Hong  Kong  tertiary  students 
who  worked  on  adventure  games  as  English  exercises.  This  paper  has  three 
objectives.  First,  it  attempts  to  investigate  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
subjects  switched  from  English  to  Cantonese,  that  is  from  their  second 
language  to  their  first  language.  Second,  it  studies  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  subjects  switched  from  Cantonese  to  English,  that  is  from  their 
mother  tongue  to  their  second  language.  Third,  it  strives  to  identify  instances 
of  lexical  substitution  and  attempts  to  provide  explanations  relating  to  the 
phenomenon. 

Code-switching  is  a  typical  behaviour  of  bllmguals  or  multilinguals.  This 
bilingual  behaviour  is  characterised  by  alternative  code  choices  or  com- 
municative strategies.  Saville-Troike  (1982)  and  Hudson  (1980)  define 
code  as  "a  neutral  term  used  to  refer  both  to  a  language  and  to  a  variety  of  a 
language".  According  to  soclollnguists  such  as  Ervin-Tripp  (1 969),  Gumperz 
(1 971 )  and  Hymes  (1  977),  code  switching,  code  swaying,  code  mixing 
interference  are  terminologies  for  describing  the  phenomena  of  inserting  a 
code/language  into  another.  Gumperz  and  Hernandez-Chavez  (1 971 )  have 
stated  that  "the  greater  part  of  the  instances  of  true  code  switching  consist 
of  entire  sentences  inserted  into  the  other  language  text"  (p.  319),  while 
Gibbons  (1978)  thmks  that  code  switching,  especially  that  of  a  rhetorical 
type,  often  takes  place  at  sentence  or  phrase  boundaries,  but  may  Involve 
clauses,  phrases  or  words  inserted  into  a  base  language. 

However,  it  would  appear  that  claiming  that  this  claim  is  all  too  arbitrary. 
Therefore,  In  this  paper,  the  working  defmition  of  code  switching  is  inclusion 
in  conversation  both  linguistic  and  paralinguistic  elements  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  two  or  more  codes. 


This  paper  has  four  major  sections.  Following  the  Introduction,  Section  II 
describes  the  design  of  the  experiment.  Section  111  presents  and  discusses 
the  key  findings  in  relation  to  the  switching  of  codes  of  the  subjects.  These 
include  statistics  for  turns  and  VDU  input;  switches  from  English  to 
Cantonese  and  vice  versa,  and  instances  of  lexical  substitution.  Finally, 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  findings  will  be  presented  in  Section  IV. 

II.    DESIGN  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

In  the  experiment,  two  pairs  of  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  students  who  were 
adventure  game  novices  were  asked  to  work  on  Colossal  Adventure.  As 
reflected  in  their  public  examination  grades,  one  pair  was  more  proficient  in 
English  than  the  other.  The  'strong'  subjects  had  both  scored  Grade  'A's  in 
English  in  both  the  HKCEE  and  the  HKALE  examinations.  They  are  referred 
to  as  A  and  B  in  the  subsequent  analysis.  The  'weak'  subjects  only  had  a  pass 
in  English  in  the  HKCEE,  the  Igyver  level  examination.  They  are  referred  to  as 
C  and  D.  In  a  pre-work  preparation  session,  the  subjects  were  given  a  clue 
sheet  which  included  all  the  verbs  and  directions  that  the  program  under- 
stood. Next,  the  objective  of  the  game  was  made  known  to  them,  i.e.,  they 
were  to  locate  and  enter  the  cave  where  most  of  the  treasures  were  hidden. 
The  students  were  asked  to  look  upon  the  game  as  an  English  exercise  and 
that  there  was  one  rule  that  they  had  to  follow:  they  had  to  speak  to  one 
another  in  English  while  working  on  the  game.  Finally,  their  consent  to 
being  video-recorded  during  the  experiment  was  sought.  Appendix  A 
provides  full  details  of  the  clue  sheet. 

The  subjects  then  came  in  pairs  and  each  worked  on  the  game  for  eight 
hours  in  a  two-week  span.  Their  work  at  the  first  and  eighth  hours  were 
video-recorded.  During  each  of  the  recording  sessions,  the  experimenter 
was  only  present  at  the  studio  at  the  beginning  and  final  stages  to  attend  to 
the  switches.  For  most  of  the  time,  the  subjects  were  left  alone  in  the  room. 
The  absence  of  the  experimenter  and  other  personnel  was  to  cause  the  least 
disturbance.  Therefore,  a  rather  relaxed  environment  was  created.  From  the 
recording,  one  could  tell  that  the  subjects  were  not  at  all  bothered  by  the 
presence  of  the  hardware.  They  worked  on  the  game  seriously  and  com- 
municated predominantly  in  English  in  quite  a  natural  manner. 

Two  video  cameras  were  used.  One  focused  on  the  subjects  and  the  other 
on  the  VDU  screen.  Both  types  of  input  were  fed  into  a  special  effect 
generator  and  a  split  screen  image  was  recorded.  The  subjects  appeared  on 
the  top  half  of  the  screen  while  the  VDU  display  appeared  at  the  bottom. 
Audio  tapes  were  duplicated  to  facilitate  the  transcription  process.  Sub- 
sequently, the  transcripts  of  the  four  hours  of  recorded  data  were  com- 
pleted. These  transcripts  were  labelled  as  SI,  S8,  W1  and  W8.  SI  is  the 
transcript  of  the  first  hour's  work  of  the  strong  pair.  S8  is  the  eighth  hour  of 
the  same  pair.  W1  is  the  first  hour  of  the  weak  pair.  W8  is  the  eighth  hour  of 
the  latter  pair.  Moreover,  in  the  subsequent  discussions,  the  abbreviations 
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SI,  S8,  W1  and  W8  are  also  employed  to  represent  the  various  working 
sessions  of  the  pairs  as  described  above. 


III.    PRESENTATION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

In  this  section,  the  findings  relating  to  code-switching  are  discussed.  First  ot 
all,  statistics  for  the  turns  uttered  by  the  subjects  and  VDU  input  relating  to 
the  four  video  sessions  are  presented.  This  is  summarised  in  Table  1 . 


SI 

S8 

W1 

W8 

1  OVERAL 

TURNS 

A:  483 

A:  580 

C:  514 

C;  801 

I  B:477 

B:635 

D:  440 

D:  851 

i 

(single  item  turns) 

158 

271 

184 

712 

;  1325 

total 

960 

1215 

954 

1652 

'  4781 

]_  ^.   

VDU  INPUT 

(with  utterance 

preceding) 

98 

437 

226 

745 

1506 

(no  utterance 

preceding) 

0 

117 

14 

90 

221 

total 

98 

554 

240 

835 

!  1727 

Table  1    A  Summary  of  Statistics  for  Turns  and  VDU  Input 

From  Table  1 ,  one  could  see  that  the  number  of  turns  uttered  by  both  pairs 
of  subjects  during  the  first  hour  were  alike.  However,  the  weak  pair  had  a 
significant  increase  of  turns  at  the  eighth  hour,  from  954  in  W1  to  1652  in 
W8.  Almost  half  of  the  W8  turns  were  single  item  turns.  Comparing  the 
number  of  turns  to  the  number  of  VDU  inputs,  at  the  first  hour,  both  pairs 
executed  relatively  less  VDU  input  and  made  lengthier  utterances.  At  the 
eighth  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  turns  which  consisted  mainly 
of  single  items  increased.  This  was  coupled  with  a  large  increase  of  VDU 
input.  It  was  evident  that  the  subjects  were  aware  that  the  eighth  session 
was  their  final  one  at  the  game,  they  were  speeding  along  attempting  to 
make  further  progress. 


L1  Sequence 

Throughout  the  four  hours'  work,  only  two  instances  of  the  subjects 
speaking  to  one  another  in  the  mother  tongue  were  recorded.  These  are 
provided  in  example  [1 .1  ]  and  [1 .2]  below. 

[1.1]  W1/11  12 

D    Move  west 

VDU  Input:    WEST  (D) 

***C:    Move  west,  go  west,  go  to  the  heaven  (5) 
down  the  river.  OK?  (1) 


bi6  " 


"down"  is  stressed 

"down"  the  river,  OK"  seems  to  be  uttered  in  an 
impatient  and  urging  tone 

C  doesn't  want  to  move  WEST,  "go  to  heaven"  is 
perhaps  a  realisation  of  the  BOOH  factor 
This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  C's  suggestion  of 
going  down  the  river  but  is  ignored  until  he  breaks 
into  Cantonese  some  60  turr)S  afterwards 

D:    We  are.  we  are,  in  here  (2) 

"here"  is  stressed 
D.   We  are.  we  are.  in  here  (2) 

"here"  is  stressed 

C:  Yes 

"yes"  seems  to  be  uttered  m  an  annoyed  manner 
D:    Building  is  here  (3) 
•"C:  Down  the  nver 

The  second  occurrence  is  uttered  in  an  annoyed  manner 
D:    We.  we  must  enter  the  buildmg  first  (1) 

C.  And  then  /ODdei/.  we.  we  out  the  building  OK.  (?)  (1)  agree? 
(1)  we  stand  outside  the  building 

(we) 

D    We  must  get  the  lamp  first  (1) 
C    Take,  take 

D.  Get  the  lamp,  get  the  lamp,  get  the  lamp, 
we  must  get  the  lamp  first  (5) 

VDU  input    GET  THE  LAMP  (D) 

D    Then  go.  mto  the  buildmg,  we  [move 

[ 

C.  [No  (1) 

"no  "  IS  stressed 

D    There's  some  [coins  in  the  buildmg 
[ 

C  [OK  OK.  OK  OK  (5) 

VDU  input-  EAST  (D)  / 
They  enter  the  building  because  the  issue  of  going 
down  the  river  is  irrelevant  for  the  time  being 

D.  [Gel.  we  must  gel.  get  tht.  get  the  keys  first 
[ 

C     [Down,  down 

C.    Get  the  key  OK?  (6) 

VDU  lr)put    GET  THE  KEYS  (D) 
D    Then  move  down 
C  Down 

VDU  loput    DOWN  (D) 
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Die) 


D:    See  any  treasure  there  (2) 
C:    Then  (1)  no  coins,  [no  coins  here 
[No  coins. 

no  coins  (12) 
C:    /h3U[fa.  n/ 

D:  [We've,  we  have  already  gel  the. 

get  the,  get  the  coins,  move  upward 

(very  annoyed) 

C:    Upward,  [yes 
[ 

D.  [Up  (1)  U-P,  up  again  (2) 

VDU  Input    UP  (D) 

C.  OK  (1) 

D.  We  have  keys,  and  [lamp 

C.  [No  use.  the  keys  (1 ) 

D"    On  hand  (4)  we  have  the  key  and  the  lamp, 
and  the  keys  and  the  lamp 
[on  hand 
[ 

"'C     [(E)  no  use.  down  the  river  OK?  (1) 
E '  chck 

"down  the  nver  OK"  is  uttered  in  an  impatient  and 
annoyed  manner 

The  third  occurrence  of  "down  the  river".  C  is 
getting  impatient  and  wants  to  key  in  but  D  pushes 
his  hand  aside 

D.  (?)  empty  bottle  here  (2)  the  empty, 
bottle  must  be.  [useful 

[ 

C  {No  use 

D.    Get  It.  get  it  first  (8) 

VDU  Input     GET  THE  BOTTLE  (D) 

C  (E) 

E  chck 

D     Then  we  move  out  the  building 
C     Yes  (1  )  out  the  hutlding 

D  What  (?)  ft  s.  It's  bciltfer  to  go  (1)  eijst  better  to  go  east 
C    Go  east 

D     Better  to  go  east  (5) 

VDU  hjput    EAST  (C) 
D    This  lb  this,  the  hill  is  here 

D  sketches 

C     (E)  (5)  (E)  (13)  use  the.  empty  bottle  to  collect  the  ash 
E  click,  sigh 
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D:    (gig)  no  use.  it's  no  use  (3) 
VDU  Input    EAST  (D) 
D    Ai  the  cliff  edge 

C.  Drop  the  bottle,  drop  the  empty  bottle  (gig)  (8) 
C-    (Be  more  s-  (1 ) 

D:    (Please  this  no  use  (2) 

VDU  Input    DROP  THE  BOTTLE  (D) 
D    Please  be  more  specific  (£) 

E  "Click 
C     Perfect  (5) 

D.  See.  perhaps  we've  better  go  north  (2) 

VDU  Input    NORTH  (D) 
C     Perhaps  you're  right  (E)  (?) 
E  //-' 

D.    You're  surrounded  by  an  ex-,  expanse  of  jagged  rocks 
C:  {->) 

D    No  way.  there's  no  way  better  go  soutli 
C    South  (8) 

VDU  Input    SOUTH  (D) 
D.    (We  then  move  west  (E) 
C.    (South  west  (2) 

E  click 

VDU  Input     WEST  (D) 

C.  (E)  (12) 

E  click 
D    This  IS  the  volcano  (1 ) 

C    /hc:r    )3i   hG:r   hui   dot'  noi    Ij;  ii:  gc:/. 

/  m  I  c  a-,  nu  r    J  e  i    \  \  \    go:/    .  '  '  ^ 

D.  .  •■  C     21 1  r   r  a  :  .    c     m  I  0 

(now  we  ore  moving  lound  and  mund  in  tho  sanw  place. 
do  you  understand  now?) 
(yes,  I  do  yes) 

C     ''Ici    ]ip   go  1  .    lau   si;n    jir,    gDX    hex.    kAm  fa:n/' 
/|/".  1    bou   iok  gD/   river   /a:  mo:/ 

(you  should,  /ust  now  you  should  take  a  step  down, 
h.ick  to  thei 

D  go:    iDko:/.    /Irk  a:.    IdL.    Inko:/.    (7»   you  mean  vc  i 

(now  let's  go  down.  down.  down,  down) 

C  Go 
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D:   Get  back  to  our  [original  (?)  position 

C:  [Go  west  ves,  go  west 

D:    (?)  see.  let's  see 
C:    Go  west  (3) 

VDU  Input:    WEST  (D) 

In  example  [1.1],  C  had  to  resort  to  his  mother  tongue  to  get  his  point 
across  to  D,  I.e..  to  go  down  to  the  river.  In  the  transcript,  turns  marked  with 
**•  are  those  which  C  attempted  to  make  the  suggestion.  He  did  it  three 
times  in  English  but  failed  to  get  D  to  agree  with  him.  Eventually,  some  60 
turns  after  his  initial  suggestion.  C  had  to  put  his  views  across  in  Cantonese. 
In  the  first  part  of  C's  Cantonese  utterance,  he  explained  to  his  partner  the 
current  state  of  affairs,  i.e..  their  current  location.  He  then  made  an  inform- 
ation request  to  solicit  D's  feedback  as  he  uttered  /mio  m  mio  lei  ji:  ga:/ 
meaning  "do  you  understand  now?"  D  responded  by  saying  that  he 
understood  it.  However,  as  the  request  was  given  in  Cantonese,  the  reply 
was  also  echoed  in  the  same  code.  C  then  went  on  to  make  a  suggestion  in 
Cantonese  which  D  expressed  agreement  in  the  same  code.  Nevertheless,  to 
get  down  to  the  river  the  subjects  had  to  decide  on  and  execute  a  specific 
command.  After  D  had  conveyed  his  agreement,  there  was  a  pause  of  seven 
seconds.  Apparently,  both  subjects  were  searching  for  an  appropriate 
command.  After  the  pause.  C  switched  back  to  English  to  make  an  informa- 
tion request  as  he  uttered  "you  mean  we".  Eventually.  C  came  up  with  a 
concrete  suggestion:  "go  west"  and  subsequently  the  command  was  typed 
in  and  executed.  In  this  example.  C  employed  the  mother  tongue  as  a  final 
resort  to  get  his  views  across  to  his  partner.  As  a  result.  D  shared  his  views 
and  both  subjects  subsequently  worked  In  closer  harmony. 

[1.2]  W1f2 

C:    Chmb  up  (1) 

D:    Leading,  leads  down  [leads  down  the  well 
C:  [Leads  down.  OK 

D:    (?)  we  must,  ah  move  (1)  down 
C;    Down  (2) 

D  types  in  DOWVN 
C:    (E)  /tsp  ge/  (1) 

E  =  click:  (it's  wrong) 
0:    /go  I  q:  / 

(conect  ft) 

D  presses  the  COPY  key  by  mistake 
C:    Hm  (2) 

VDU  Input  19-    DOWVN  (D) 
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In  example  [1 .2]  after  some  discussions,  the  subjects  decided  to  move 
"down".  D  then  typed  in  the  command  on  the  keyboard.  However,  he  got  it 
wrong.  He  mistyped  DOWVN  instead.  C  spotted  this  and  stated  that  there 
was  an  error.  In  his  haste,  he  broke  into  Cantonese  to  utter  this.  D  seemed  to 
be  influenced  by  this  skidden  burst  into  the  mother  tongue  and  responded 
with  a  suggestion  in  Cantonese  as  well.  D  suggested  that  they  should 
correct  the  typing  the  error.  Nonetheless,  as  the  subjects  were  still  not  too 
familiar  with  the  keyboard,  after  D  had  pressed  the  COPY  key,  he  pressed  the 
RETURN  key.  The  command  which  had  a  wrong  spelling  was  then 
executed. 

Intra-turn  L1  Occurrences 

As  stated  previously,  only  limited  occurrences  of  Cantonese  utterances  were 
recorded  in  the  data.  There  were  only  twelve  instances  of  intra-turn  L1 
utterances.  Sometimes  a  subject  may  try  to  express  an  idea  in  haste  which 
could  cause  him  to  accidentally  switch  to  his  mother  tongue.  As  the 
prescribed  rule  of  the  exercise  was  that  the  subjects  were  to  communicate 
with  one  another  in  English,  the  person  who  violated  the  rule  usually 
realised  this  quickly  and  switched  back  to  the  second  language.  Examples 
[2.1]  to  [2.5]  illustrate  this. 

[2.1]  SI/15 

A:    Oh  the  grate,  oh.  the  keys 

B:    Oh  (1)  [yes.  the  keys 

[ 

A:  [You  have  to  use  the  keys  (1)  get,  /m  h^i.  m  hei.  m/, 

no.  not  gel  the  keys  (2)  use  the  keys  now  (1)  hm,  unlock  (1) 
unlock  the  grate 

(no.  no) 

in  example  [2.1],  grate  reminded  A  of  the  keys.  Both  subjects  then 
referred  to  the  list  of  verbs  provided  in  the  clue  sheet  to  look  for  a  verb  which 
was  related  to  keys  and  accepted  by  the  program.  A  first  uttered  "use".  She 
next  suggested  "get".  But  she  soon  found  out  that  these  verbs  did  not  exist 
in  the  clue  sheet,  In  her  haste,  she  uttered  "/m  hai,  m  hai,  m/"  to  indicate 
that  the  verbs  were  inappropriate.  As  soon  as  she  realised  her  switch  of 
codes,  she  made  an  immediate  attempt  to  comply  with  the  prescribed  rule  of 
the  experiment  and  switched  back  to  English.  She  reiterated  the  item  in  the 
second  language  as  she  uttered  "no". 

[2.2]  W1/7  8 

D.    The  hill  is  on  [(?)  buildings,  west  (2) 
[ 

C  [Go  to  east 

C.    Back  to  the  east,  OK? 

C  types  in  "EAST" 
0.   West,  no,  we.  we  can  move  west  only  (3) 

D  deletes  "EAST" 
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C;   West  end.  a  path  oh  yes.  west  west  west 
D-   West,  we  (3) 

C  types  in  "WEST" 

C:    /hai  m  hei/?  [Yes?  (is  it) 

[ 

D.  [Yes 

C  presses  (he  SHIFT  key  by  mistake 
C:    Return  (4) 

VDU  Input     WEST  (C) 

At  the  beginning  of  example  [2.2],  the  subjects  could  not  decide  whether 
they  should  go  east  or  west.  C  typed  in  "EAST"  on  the  keyboard  but  D 
argued  that  they  could  "move  west  only".  D  deleted  the  command  as  he  was 
uttering  this.  As  C  checked  the  information  provided  on  the  screen,  he 
agreed  with  D  and  typed  in  "WEST"  instead.  However,  C  was  still  uncertain. 
After  a  three  second  pause,  C  apparently  became  a  bit  anxious  and 
impatient.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  temporarily  the  exercise  constraint 
and  made  a  confirmation  request  in  Cantonese  with  his  partner  as  he  uttered 
"/hai  m  hai/?"  He  quickly  realised  this  and  switched  back  to  English  and 
reiterated  the  item  in  the  second  language  as  he  uttered  "yes?"  However,  as 
C  was  reiterating  his  request  in  English,  C  was  ready  with  a  reply  and  he 
uttered  "yes"  to  express  his  agreement  simultaneously  with  C's  reiterated 
request.  Eventually,  the  command  was  executed. 

[2.3]  W8'3 

C.  Hm:hm.  OK.  oh.  [we.  we  go  to  bridge  or. 

[  get  oiP 

D.  [Say  P-L 

D.    Bridge,  we  get  the  two  treasure  first 

C.    OK  /tse  hai/  (?)  (1)  go  the  bridge  OK  (2)  oh.  this,  this  (?) 
south,  first** 

(that  ts) 

■  D     South  (1 )  [fust 

[ 

C  (South  yes 

VDU  Input    5  (D) 

In  example  [2.3],  C  provided  D  with  two  choices,  namely,  "go  to  the 
bridge"  and  "get  oil".  D  chose  to  go  to  the  bridge  as  he  intended  to  get  two 
more  treasures.  C  then  uttered  "OK"  to  acknowledge  this.  At  the  same  time, 
he  tried  to  figure  out  a  specific  command  so  as  to  get  to  the  bridge.  He 
uttered  "/tse  hai/"  in  Cantonese  meaning  "that  is".  But  he  soon  realised 
his  switch  of  codes  and  switched  back  to  English  after  a  one  second  pause. 
Subsequently,  he  suggested  moving  "south"  and  the  command  was  typed  in 
and  executed. 
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[2.4] 

C:    Hm-hm  (1)  (?)  (1) 

D:   What  other  treasure  we  should  get?  (1 ) 

C:    Oh  no.  /0»  lAm/  1.  I  think  (?) 

(I  think) 
D:    (?)  [(?) 
C:         [(?)  (1)  what? 
D:    Chain,  northeast  (4) 

VDU  Input.    NE  (D) 

Similar  to  [2.3],  in  example  [2.4],  C  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry  when  he 
uttered  "  1^^  in  Cantonese  meaning  "I  think".  Again,  he  very  soon 

realised  this  and  reiterated  the  item  in  English  as  he  uttered  "I  think". 

(2.5]  Willi 

D:    We.  we  must  enter  the  building  first  (1) 

C:    And  then  /oo  dei/.  we.  we  out  the  building  OK.  (?)  (1)  agree? 
(1)  we  stand  outside  the  building 

(we) 

D:   We  must  get  the  lamp  first  (1) 

Similar  to  examples  [2.3]  and  [2.4],  in  example  [2.5],  C  in  his  haste 
uttered  "/^^  dei/"  in  Cantonese  meaning  "we".  However,  as  soon  as  he 
realised  this,  he  switched  back  to  English  and  uttered  "we,  we"  in  the 
second  language. 

It  appears  that  a  common  feature  exists  among  examples  [2.1]  to  [2.S]. 
All  of  the  mother  tongue  utterances  occurred  when  the  subjects  were  trying 
to  say  something  in  haste.  Prior  to  the  actual  articulation  of  these  utterances, 
the  subjects  concerned  appeared  to  have  forgotten  about  the  exercise 
constraint  and  broke  into  the  mother  tongue.  Nevertheless,  in  all  these 
examples,  almost  immediately  after  each  of  these  short  Cantonese  string  was 
uttered,  the  subject  concerned  realised  this  and  switched  back  to  English. 

In  conversation,  speakers  often  use  delay  markers  to  signal  to  hearers  of 
their  intention  to  hold  the  floor.  In  English,  such  markers  Include  items  lik< 
wait,  hold  on,  let's  see,  wait  a  minute,  etc.  In  Cantonese,  such  markers 
include  /dAo  dZ'\nl,  IdAo  dAol.  H^m  ha  si:  nl,  Itoi  ha:  si:  n/,  etc.  In  the 
experiment,  /toi  ha:  si:  n/  was  actually  used  by  the  weak  subjects  on 
three  occasions.  The  contexts  In  which  the  string  occurred  are  provided  in 
examples  [3.1]  to  [3.3]  below. 

[3  11  W1/2 

D.   The  lamp,  the  lamp  is  on  (E)  (1) 
E  -  click 

C:    /toi  ha:  si:n/  (3)  rust  ,  a  rusty  ladder  climb  (1) 
(let's  see) 
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D:   We  must  move  downward  to  the  well,  try  again  (6) 
you  Input:   DOWNWARD  (D) 

[3.2]  W1I5-6 

D:    Some  sandwich  here  [what  now? 

[ 

C:  [Clean.  clean  the  table 

D;  [Clean? 
[ 

C;    [No.  clean 

D;    Clean,  what's  the  use  of  clean? 

C.    No  /tai  ha:  si:n/ 

(let's  see) 
D:   We're  hunting  for  the  s-,  treasure 
C:    Oh  (3)  (?)  (8)  take  the  litter  (3) 
D:    Take  (8) 

C:    T-T.  double  T  (1)  E-R 

VDU  Input     TAKE  THE  LITTER  (D) 

[3.3]  W8I20 

D:    We  should  then  go.  /tai  ha:  si:n/  northeast,  southwest  (2) 
(let's  see) 

VDU  Input.    SW  (D) 

D:    Let's  see  [(?) 

( 

C.  [South  and  east 

D:    West  (E) 

E  click 

In  the  above  examples,  /tai  ha:  si:nl  was  uttered  as  the  subjects  con- 
cerned wanted  to  buy  some  more  time  in  an  attempt  to  figure  out  further 
details  relating  to  their  current  location.  The  reason  for  their  switching  into 
the  mother  tongue  was  perhaps  that  they  were  then  engaging  themselves  in 
deep  thought  and  as  a  result,  attention  was  diverted.  They  forgot  about  the 
exercise  constraint  and  accidentally  broke  into  the  mother  tongue.  However, 
in  all  of  these  three  occasions,  after  the  Cantonese  string  was  uttered,  the 
subjects  immediately  switched  back  to  English. 

Sometimes  a  subject  may  utter  a  short  Cantonese  string  to  acknowledge 
reception  of  a  preceding  outcome  which  was  unfavourable  or  to  express 
disagreement  with  a  preceding  suggestion.  Example  [4.1]  illustrates  the 
former  and  example  [3.2]  the  latter. 
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[4.1]  Sine 

A:    Unlock  the  {cage 

[ 

B:  [Cage  (3) 

VDU  Input:    UNLOCK  THE  CAGE  (A) 
VDU  Output:    Please  be  more  specific 
What  now? 

A:    (E).  /m  dAk/ 
E  ~  sigh 

(cannot  be  done) 
B.    Unlock  the  cage  with  the  keys 
A:    (gig)  (12) 

VDU  Input    UNLOCK  THE  CAGE  WITH  THE  KEYS  (A) 

In  [4.1  ].  the  subjects  executed  a  command  to  unlock  the  cage.  However, 
the  program  responded  with  a  statement:  Please  be  more  specific  which 
meant  that  the  command  was  not  good  enough.  In  response  to  this,  A 
clicked  and  uttered  in  Cantonese  "/m  d/\k/"  meaning  "not  possible"  or 
"cannot  be  done"  to  express  her  annoyance  over  their  unsuccessful 
attempt. 

[4.2]  Sl/I? 

A:    Perhaps  we  can  go  in  ano-.  another 
direc-  [tion  [go  fur- 

[  [■ 

B.  [Go.  go  further  [in,  into 

darkness  (1 ) 

A  refers  to  the  clue  sheet 
A:    Go.  inside  /m  dAk  wd/ 

(can't) 
B:    Hm  (E) 

E  click 

In  example  [4.2],  A  first  suggested  that  they  should  take  "another 
direction".  B  then  refined  A's  suggestion  as  she  uttered  "go  further .  .  .  into 
darkness".  At  this  point.  A  uttered  "go  inside"  while  she  simultaneously 
consulted  the  clue  sheet.  However,  she  soon  realised  that  "go  inside"  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  program.  Apparently,  in  her  haste,  she  uttered 
"/m  dAk  wn/"  in  Cantonese  meaning  "not  possible"  or  "can't"  to  inform  B 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  issue  the  command  "GO  INSIDE". 

In  both  of  the  above  examples,  it  was  A  who  accidentally  broke  into  the 
mother  tongue.  From  the  video  recording,  it  is  evident  that  A  switched  to  the 
mother  tongue  quite  unintentionally,  possibly  as  she  was  attempting  to 
express  her  thoughts  In  haste.  On  each  of  these  occasions  after  the 
Cantonese  string  was  uttered.  A  actually  covered  her  mouth  with  her  hand 
which  could  arguably  signify  that  she  realised  her  violation  of  the  prescribed 
rule  of  the  exercise.  Moreover.  B  appeared  not  to  be  affected  by  A's  code 
switching  as  she  responded  In  English  on  both  of  these  occasions. 
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[5)  W1I16 

D.   You'll  back,  you'll  back  to  the  s-, 
small  hill  again 

VDU  Input:    SOUTH    (C  &  D) 

VDU  Output:    You  are  on  a  small  hill.  To  the  north  an 
active  volcano  throws  a  plume  of  ash  into 
the  air.  A  path  leads  east  and  you  can  see  a 
small  brick  building  surrounded  by  woodland 
far  away  to  the  west  To  the  south,  a  spire 
rises  into  the  clouds 
What  now? 

C:    /Iwi  q:/.  yeah  (3) 
(yes)  ■ 

In  example  [5],  C  uttered  the  Cantonese  string  /hai  a:/  meaning  "yes" 
to  register  that  he  was  being  right  in  predicting  the  location  of  their  making 
a  move  to  the  south.  However,  as  soon,  as  he  realised  that  he  had  switched 
codes,  he  switched  back  to  English  and  reiterated  the  item  as  he  uttered 
"yeah 

In  the  experiment,  when  the  subjects  came  across  new  program  settings, 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  form  visual  images  of  the  settings  in  their  minds. 
Sometimes  they  may  even  'think  aloud'.  Example  [6.1  ]  illustrates  this. 

[6.1]  Sin9 

VDU  Input    RUB  THE  WALL  (A) 
A    (gig)  crazy  (gig) 

B.    Oh,  we  can't  do  so  I  think,  can't  shake  it,  we  can  t  get  it,  we 
can't  (3)  erm  (2)  (?)  we  can't  jump  (2)  what  do  you  suggest? 

A:    Hm  (2)  it's  most  likely  then,  that  when,  magic  word  is^said,  the 
wall  can  some  sort  of.  move  (gig)  / 

B:  Hm-Hm 

A:  I  have  some  picture  like  this  in  my  mmd  (gig) 

B.  Hm-hm.  hm 

A.  Smash  the  wall  (gig)  (1)  crazy 

B  We  can't  do  so  (?)  probably 

A:  (gig) 

VDU  Input     SMASH  THE  WALL  (A) 

In  example  [6.1  ],  the  subjects  came  across  a  wall.  They  were  figuring  out 
all  sorts  of  possibilities  relating  to  it.  A  actually  stated  explicitly  that  she  had 
in  her  mind  "some  picture"  of  the  wall  moving  when  a  magic  word  was  said. 
In  this  instance,  A  complied  with  the  prescribed  rule  of  the  exercise  and  used 
the  second  language  when  she  was  describing  her  mental  visual  image.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  instance  of  code  switching  was  recorded  when  a 
subject  broke  into  the  mother  tongue  under  similar  circumstances.  This  is 
illustrated  in  example  [6.2] 
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[6.2]  wane 

C:    You  are  rnsrde  the  bear  room 

[  (') 
( 

D:    [A  chained  bear  (1)  /h^u  yau  s-/ 
(very  thin) 

C:  (?) 

D.  Chained 

C.  Charned 

D.  Berng  locked  (1 )  [(E) 

C  [Yes 
E  click 

In  example  [6.2].  the  subjects  came  to  a  location  where  they  could  see  a 
bear  tied  to  a  chain.  The  program  provided  no  Description  as  to  how  the 
chain  looked.  Nevertheless,  after  reading  this  information,  D  paused  for 
a  second  as  he  appeared  to  be  visualising  the  setting.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
imagining  that  the  bear  was  tied  to  a  thin  chain  as  he  uttered  in  Cantonese 
/hau  yau  s-/  which  means  "very  thin".  In  this  instance,  the  mother  tongue 
was  uttered  subconsciously  as  the  subject  was  engaged  in  deep  thought 
and  had  temporarily  forgotten  about  the  exercise  constraint. 

Lexical  Substitution 

Lexical  substitution  is  a  phenomenon  which  Crystal  (1980)  defines  as  "the 
insertion  of  particular  lexemes  at  particular  places  in  grammatical  struc- 
tures". (p.209)  An  example  of  this  can  be  Identified  from  the  data.  The 
context  is  provided  in  example  [7.1  ]. 

[7.1]  W1W 

C     Open  (3)  the  door  (2)  bottle. 

VOU  Input    OPEN  THE  BOTTLE  (D) 
VDU  Output    Ple<ise  be  more  specific 
What  now^ 

C     Open  bottle 

D.    Please  be  more  sptjc    what  now?  (E)  (2)  we  have  the  keys, 
on  hand 

E  click 

C     Blast  the  buHcimg 

D    Then  we   ((gig)  T«'t'irf  jfceirt. 

( 

C  [OK?  try  try  it 

D     5te©iri,    yoK*rt    efe«>irt.     please  be  more  specific 

the  two  occurrences  of  short'  are 
rnispronouncecf  as   s  t 

C  (gig) 
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In  example  [7],  the  subjects  were  trying  to  open  a  bottle.  They  executed  a 
command  to  do  so.  However,  the  program  responded  with  a  reply  asking 
them  to  be  more  specific.  The  subjects  had  been  attempting  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  with  the  bottle  for  some  time  and  the  opening  of  the  bottle  was 
only  one  of  their  latest  attempts.  As  they  were  getting  nowhere.  C  came  up 
with  a  wild  idea.  He  suggested  that  they  should  "blast  the  building".  D 
responded  by  telling  C  off  as  he  uttered  "you're  short".  Short  was  used  to 
mean  "crazy".  This  utterance  illustrates  a  typical  example  of  lexical  sub- 
stitution which  can  be  found  in  the  speech  of  many  contemporary  Hong 
Kong  teenagers. 

Observations  of  day-to-day  conversations  of  these  teenagers  indicate  that 
the  item  has  crept  into  the  lexicon  and  is  used  quite  frequently.  The  item 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  term  short-circuit  which  in  colloquial 
Cantonese  means  "a  faulty  connection  of  wires"  and  extends  metaphorically 
to  mean  "an  unhealthy  association  of  nerve  fibres". 

Hong  Kong  students  who  have  weaker  proficiency  in  English  usually  utter 
the  item  as  /sot,  with  the  inital  palatal  fricative  ///  fronted  as  the  dental 
alveolar  fricative  /s/  while  the  final  consonant  /t/  is  largely  unreleased.  The 
reason  being  that  ///  does  not  exist  in  the  Cantonese  phonological  system. 
Further.  Cantonese  items  which  comprise  final  consonants  are  normally 
uttered  in  an  unreleased  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  students  who  have 
better  mastery  of  English  usually  utter  the  item  as  /J  d  i  /  . 

In  a  context  where  the  basic  code  of  communication  is  the  mother  tongue, 
to  convey  the  message  that  "you  are  crazy",  a  speaker  could  utter,  "/nei  du: 
tsi:  ge/".  in  which  /tsi:/  represents  an  abbreviated  form  of  /tsi:  si:n/.  i.e.. 
"crazy".  Alternatively,  the  speaker  could  substitute  /tsi:/  with  short.  The 
utterance  would  then  become  "/nei  du:/  short  /ge/".  The  fact  that  /tsi:/  and 
short  can  occur  in  free  variation  in  similar  contexts  reveal  that  they  are  both 
surface  forms  of  the  same  underlying  lexeme:  CRAZY. 

In  the  experiment,  the  strong  subjects  never  uttered  "short".  Instead  they 
uttered  "crazy"  on  five  occasions.  Three  times  in  S1  and  two  times  in  S8.  The 
contexts  in  which  the  item  occurred  are  provided  In  examples  [7.2]  to  [7.6]. 

(7  2]  SI/19 

A     Hm.  we  [can  t  rub  it 
I 

B  [Rub  tho  wall,  and  see  what  happens. 

[(gig) 

I 

A:  [(gig) 

VDU  Input    RUB  THE  WALL  (A) 
A     (gig)  crazy  (gig) 

(7  3)  SI  19 

A    Smash  the  wall  (gig)  (1)  crazy 
B.    We  can  t  do  so  (^)  probably 
A  (gig) 

VDU  Input    SMASH  THE  WALL  (A) 
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[7.4]  S1I19-20 
A:  Htt  the  wall 
B:    Hit  the  wall  (3) 

VDU  Input:    HIT  THE  WALL  (A) 
A:    (?)  (2) 
A:    (gig)  [(gig) 

B:  [You  should  only  attack  enemies  (2) 

A:   What  should  we  do  now? 

B:    (E)  (E)  (gig)  (2) 

E'- click,  sigh 

A:    [Can  we  enter? 
[ 

B:  [(?) 

3:    OK  enter  (1 ) 

VDU  Input:    ENTER  (A) 

A:    (gig)  crazy  [(?)  direction 
[ 

B:  [Can't  move 

[7.5]  S8I17 

A:    Roll  the  carpet  and  get  the  moss  (gig) 
B:  (gig) 
A:  Crazy 

VDU  Input.    NE  (B) 
B:  Hm-Hm 

[7.6]  S8I23 

A:    (gig)  (?)  crazy  (gig) 

B:    You  keep  killing  dwarfs  today 

IV.  CONCLUSIOIMS 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  subjects  largely  complied 
with  the  prescribed  rule  of  the  exercise,  i.e.,  they  communicated  with  one 
another  in  English  for  most  of  the  time.  The  occasional  switches  to  the 
mother  tongue  came  about  mainly  in  a  subconscious  fashion  in  circumstances 
when  the  subjects  had  to  utter  something  in  haste;  when  they  were  engaged 
in  deep  thought;  when  they  acknowledged  reception  of  an  unfavourable 
outcome;  or  when  they  correctly  predicted  the  outcome  of  a  certain  move. 
During  such  circumstances,  it  was  likely  for  them  to  temporarily  forget  about 
the  exercise  constraint  and  switch  to  the  mother  tongue. 

However,  there  was  one  instance  that  the  shift  to  the  mother  tongue 
appeared  to  be  deliberate.  D,  a  weak  subject,  employed  the  mother  tongue  as 
a  problem  solving  strategy.  This  seemed  to  be  his  final  resort  to  get  his  views 
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across  to  his  partner.  As  a  result,  his  partner  not  only  received  his  message, 
but  also  agreed  with  what  he  had  suggested.  Subsequently,  the  pair  worked 
in  closer  harmony, 

On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  when  the  subjects  realised  that  they  had 
switched  to  the  mother  tongue,  they  would  usually  make  a  conscious  shift 
back  to  the  second  language  to  proceed  with  the  exercise. 

In  the  data,  only  one  instance  of  lexical  substitution  was  identified.  This 
was  short.  An  attempt  was  made  to  explain  how  the  item  was  derived.  Its 
phonological  realisations  and  its  syntactic  environments  in  Cantonese 
were  briefly  examined.  It  was  also  found  that  although  the  strong  subjects 
never  used  the  item,  they  used  its  English  equivalent  five  times.  This 
implies  that  the  more  proficient  one's  English  is,  the  less  likely  will  one 
employ  lexical  substitution  of  the  kind  similar  to  short  while  one  is  talking  to 
another  person  in  English, 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  have  been  derived  from  an  experimental 
setting  where  the  subjects  had  to  communicate  largely  in  the  second 
language.  One  wonders  what  the  outcome  might  have  been  if  no  prior 
instructions  relating  to  the  use  of  codes  had  been  provided,  A  reasonable 
guess  would  be  that  the  base  language  would  have  been  Cantonese  and 
there  would  be  occasional  switches  to  the  second  language  as  the  subjects 
had  to  read  the  information  provided  on  the  VDU  screen  and  type  in  the 
commands  in  English,  Further  work  adopting  this  approach  could  perhaps 
shed  more  light  on  the  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  that  this  experiment  was  conducted  has 
revealed  that  it  is  possible  to  use  adventure  games  in  similar  settings  to 
induce  second  language  interaction  among  Hong  Kong  students.  Hence, 
such  games  could  be  regarded  as  having  a  vital  role  to  play  in  ESL  research. 
The  data  derived  from  the  study  open  up  a  number  of  possibilities  for  further 
investigation.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  approach  such  data  from  the 
psychological  level  to  investigate  the  cognitive  processes  involved  in  human 
problem  solving.  It  is  possible  to  analyse  the  data  at  the  discourse  level  to 
study  the  features  in  problem  solving  discourse.  It  is  also  possible  to 
examine  the  data  at  the  lexical  level  relating  to  the  subjects'  use  of  lexis  in 
such  discourse  including  their  choice  of  audio  paralinguistic  elements. 

Work  relating  to  the  areas  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  currently 
in  progress  and  the  findings  will  be  presented  in  subsequent  papers. 
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Appendix  A 

COLOSSAL  ADVENTURE  CLUES 


Objectives: 


Try  to  find  and  get  into  the  cave  where  the  treasures  are. 
Try  not  to  get  yourself  killed. 
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Directions: 


ABOVE 
INSIDE 
NORTH 


ACROSS 
INTO 
SOUTH 
SOUTHEAST 


CROSS 

OUTSIDE 

EAST 

SOUTHWEST 


DOWN 

OVER 

WEST 


EXIT 

UPWARDS 
NORTHEAST 


NORTHWEST 


Verbs: 


ATTACK 
CHUCK 
DISCARD 


BLAST 

CLIMB 

DRINK 

EXIT 

GET 

KILL 

LOCK 

READ 

SHUT 

WAVE 


BREAK 

CLOSE 

DROP 

FEED 

GIVE 

LEAP 

OFF 


CARRY 
CROSS 
EAT 
FIGHT 
.  HIT 
LEAVE 


CATCH 
DETONATE 


ENTER 

FREE 

KEEP 

LOB 

POUR 

SHAKE 


RELEASE 
SMASH 


ON 

RUB 

TAKE 


EMPTY 

FILL 

JUMP 

LIGHT 

OPEN 

SAY 


THROW 


UNLOCK 


Special  instructions: 

CATALOGUE  LOOK 

Examples  of  instructions  that  the  computer  understands: 

GET  THE  LAMP 
DROP  THE  KEYS 
GO  EAST 
MOVE  UPWARDS 
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FOREWORD 


The  sixth  issue  of  the  ILEJ  contains  fourteen  articles,  seven  written  in 
English  and  seven  in  Chinese  and  departs  slightly  from  earlier  practice  with 
the  addition  of  a  new  section.  The  academic  articles  are  now  followed  by  a 
section  containing  reports  on  recent  and  ongoing  activities  in  and  around 
the  Institute  itself.  (There  are  four  reports  and  summaries  included  in  this 
issue)  Our  aim  is  to  make  the  journal  as  a  whole  more  accessible  and 
relevant  to  teachers  in  schools,  while  retaining  the  academic  and 
professional  standards  of  contributions  in  earlier  issues.  In  future  issues,  we 
hope  to  expand  the  reports  section,  to  include  summaries  of  projects  by 
participants  on  our  courses,  reports  on  staff  seminars  and  research  studies, 
and  news  of  recent  developments  in  language  teaching  in  Hong  Kong  and 
elsewhere. 

The  articles  in  the  English  section  have  been  chosen  with  particular 
attention  to  their  readability  and  relevance  to  Hong  Kong  teachers.  The 
topics  addressed  range  from  developing  reading,  writing  and  listening  skills, 
to  using  drama  techniques  in  language  teaching,  to  issues  in  teaching 
methods  and  techniques  as  well  as  teacher  development.  Cheng's 
contribution  focusses  mainly  on  classroom  procedures  for  teaching  ESL 
reading;  he  considers  a  range  of  teaching  strategies,  a  number  of  which  are 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  reading  in  L1;  he  presents  a  substantial  amount 
of  material  based  on  these  principles  for  teaching  reading  comprehension  at 
secondary  level.  Brown  also  takes  native  speaker  reading  as  his  starting 
point.  He  reviews  the  skills  and  strategies  developed  by  native  speakers  in 
their  reading  and  suggests  the  explicit  teaching  of  these  skills  to  ESL 
readers.  Stewart  and  Cheung  describe  their  own  experience  in 
implementing  a  process  approach  to  teaching  writing  within  a  traditional 
school  framework.  Tauroza's  research -study  challenges  the  view  that 
teachers  of  listening  comprehension  should  concentrate  on  meanings  and 
largely  ignore  sounds.  He  suggests  instead  that  explicit  attention  to  acoustic 
signals  still  has  an  important  role  to  play.  Dan  argues  strongly  for  the 
incorporation  of  drama  techniques  into  the  basic  skills  employed  by  the 
proficient  language  teacher.  Allison's  article  asks  how  far  current  ideas 
about  the  nature  of  personal  involvement  in  teacher  development  groups  are 
appropriate  to  Hong  Kong  situations  and  suggests  that  valuable  growth  is 
still  achievable  in  more  formally  structured  settings.  Chan  and  Lau  describe 
the  attitude  of  language  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools  towards 
a  'communicative  approach'  and  suggest  alternative  forms  of  teacher 
education  for  the  Hong  Kong  context. 

The  Chinese  section  contains  seven  articles  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  author.  The  articles  examine  a  range  of  issues  that 
collectively  form  two  themes:  language  research  and  language  teaching. 
LEE  Kar-shui's  contribution  draws  attention  to  the  use  of  parts  of  speech 
in  the  Chinese  language.  LEE  Hok~ming's  analysis  of  the  formation  of 
Chinese  characters  provides  valuable  insights  into  life  in  Ancient  China.  HO 


Kwok-cheung  reports  on  how  to  teach  the  four  tones  in  Putonghua. 
KEUNG  Pui-ling  describes  an  exploratory  study  of  primary  pupils'  ability  in 
the  use  of  Chinese  vocabulary.  LO  Hong-lit  reviews  the  teaching  of 
Classical  Poems  in  secondary  schools.  WANG  Bing-ren  and  WANG 
Jian-min  provide  an  overview  of  different  language  teaching  modules.  YU 
Ying-yuan,  working  from  a  'scientific'  approach,  explores  methods  of 
language  teaching  in  foreign  countries  and  proposes  to  maintain  the 
'uniqueness'  of  the  mother  tongue  and  suggests  ways  to  'absorb  the 
strengths'  of  language  teaching  in  foreign  countries  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  privileged  to  be  able  to  publish  articles  by  experienced  teachers 
and  educators.  Their  views  are  both  stimulating  and  valuable  for  future 
reference.  By  their  contributions  they  are  expressing  their  support  for  the 
goals  of  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  and  we  thank  them. 
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DO  YOU  READ  ME? 


William  Cheng 

School  of  Education.  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 


Introduction 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  teaching  of  reading  in  English  as  a  second 
language,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level.  While  I  shall  be  giving  a  brief 
survey  of  .ecent  literature  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  ESU  the  focus  will  be 
on  classroom  procedures,  especially  those  that  my  students  have  found 
useful  in  their  classroom  teaching.  Mention  will  also  be  made  of  teaching 
strategies  that  have  proved  successful  in  teaching  reading  in  L1  or  in 
multicultural  contexts,  most  of  them  gleaned  from  papers  presented  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  International  Reading  Association  held  at 
Toronto  and  the  1 2th  World  Congress  on  Reading  held  in  Australia  in  July, 
1988.  I  shall  discuss  the  subject  under  the  following  heads: 

1 .  ESL  students  and  their  reading  problems 

2.  Some  significant  advances  in  teaching  reading  in  ESL 

3.  Recent  literature  on  approaches  to  second  language  reading,  with 
special  reference  to  the  interactive  mode 

4.  Interactive  reading 

5.  Some  techniques  in  teaching  reading  in  LI  which  could  be  used  in 
ESL 

6.  Interactive  approaches  to  second  language  reading — classroom 
applications 

ESL  Students  and  Their  Reading  Problems 

In  a  questionnaire  administrated  to  a  selected  group  of  local  teachers  of 
English  in  secondary  schools,  I  asked  them  to  identify  the  main  difficulties 
their  students  had  in  comprehending  reading  texts.  The  following  table 
summarizes  some  of  the  problems  mentioned. 

(i)  The  text  is  overloaded  with  unfamiliar  lexical  items 

(ii)  The  text  is  simplified  but  the  combination  of  simple  words  poses 
another  type  of  difficulty 

(iii)  Structural  difficulty — too  many  sentences  with  embedded  clauses 

(iv)  Structural  difficulty — too  many  elliptical  sentences 

(v)  Failure  to  make  use  of  cohesion  devices  to  help  in  understanding  text 

(vi)  Failure  to  make  use  of  context  clues  to  deduce  the  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  words 

(vii)  Failure  to  make  use  of  one's  knowledge  of  the  world  to  help  in 
understanding  of  text 

(vii)  Inability  to  read  flexibly  and  selectively 
(ix)  Failure  to  use  skimming  and  scanning 


(x)  Reading  without  first  establishing  a  purpose  for  reading 

(xi)  Inability  to  interpret  text  functions 

(xii)  Failure  to  judge  relative  importance  of  each  section 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  reading  skill  for  secondary  students  who 
aim  to  proceed  to  tertiary  institutions  where  reference  books  are  mainly 
in  English,  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  be  helped  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  and  master  the  skill  of  effective  reading. 

Some  Significant  Advances  in  Teaching  Reading  in  ESL 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  most  of  the  really  significant  advances  in 
teaching  reading  in  ESL  were  made  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  A  survey 
article  entitled  'The  Teaching  of  Advanced  Reading  Skills  in  Foreign 
Languages,  with  Special  Reference  to  English  as  a  Second  Language'  by 
C.  J.  Brumfit  (1978)  contains  this  remark:  'It  will  be  apparent  from  this 
account  that  discussion  of  teaching  method  is  conducted  at  a  low 
theoretical  level  if  it  is  conducted  at  ail.  This  is  unavoidable,  for  teaching  is 
not  research,  and  classes  will  not  wait  until  clarity  has  been  achieved. 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  next  decade  the  teaching  of 
advanced  reading  skills  will  have  been  placed  on  a  much  more  systematic 
basis  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.' 

The  following  is  a  personal  view  of  some  of  the  significant  developments  in 
reading  in  ESL.  Other  teachers  and  reading  specialists  may  have  different 
views. 

(a)  Goodman's  seminal  article  on  the  reading  process — 'Reading — a 
Psycholinquistic  Guessing  Game'. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  original  model  related  to  LI  readers. 
However,  attempts  were  made  by  others  to  adapt  this  to  teaching 
reading  in  ESL. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  paper  'The  Psycholinguistic  Guessing 
Game  Updated'  was  presented  at  the  Congress  held  in  Australia. 
Certainly  his  model  has  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
{b)  The  switch  from  viewing  comprehension  teaching  as  text  f  com- 
prehension questions  to  the  teaching  of  reading  strategies/enabling 
skills. 

(c)  A  more  refined  description  of  the  various  enabling  skills.  See  for 

example  Munby.  (1980) 
id)  Separating  TALO  (Text  as  a  Linguistic  Object)  from  TAVI  (Text  as  a 

Vehicle  for  Information).  SeeT.  Johns  &  E.  Davies  (1982). 
{e)  Application  of  Schema  — Theoretical  Research  to  ESL  Reading 

Pedagogy. 

(f)  Interactive  Approaches  to  Second  Language  Reading. 

Recent  Literature  on  Approaches  to  Second  Language  Reading 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Interactive  Model 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  referring  the  reader  to  an  article  on  reading  in  ESL  in 
English  Teaching  Forum  Vol.  xxv  No.  4  October  1987.  In  the  article  entitled 
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'Let's  Take  Another  Look  at  Reading:  Twenty-five  Years  of  Reading  In- 
structions', the  writer,  Sandra  Silberstein  traces  the  development  of  reading 
instruction  over  the  last  few  decades  and  states  that  interactive  reading  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  '80s.  Before  coming  to  the  recent  flood  of  books 
and  articles  on  interactive  reading,  I  feel  I  must  mention  a  few  books  and 
articles  in  the  U.K.  which  have  a  positive  and  valuable  impact  on  teaching 
reading  in  ESL.  They  are: 


Author 

Christine  Nuttall 
(1983) 

Francoise  Grellet 
(1981) 

C.  Alderson  & 
A,  G.  Urquhart 

Davies  & 
N.  Whitney 

J.  Moore  et  a! 


Title  Publish 

Teaching  Reading  Skills  in  a  Heinemann 
Foreign  Language 

Developing  Reading  Skills — a  Cambridge 
practical  guide  to  reading 
comprehension  exercises 

Reading  in  a  Foreign  Longman 
Language 

Reasons  for  Reading  Heinemann 
Strategies  for  Reading 
Study  Skills  for  Reading 

Reading  and  Thinking  in  Oxford 
English 


Interactive  Approaches 

It  is  within  the  last  few  years  that  books  emphasizing  interactive  approaches 
have  appeared.  Among  these  are  Strategic  Iriteraction  by  Robert  J.  D.  Pietro 
(1987),  Interactive  Reading  by  Suzanne  Salimbere  (1986)  and  Interactive 
Language  Teaching  with  Wilga  M.  Rivers  as  editor  (1987).  The  last  book  is 
especially  useful  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  as  it  contains  a  chapter 
'Interaction  of  reader  and  text'  by  Anthony  Papalia  which  deserves  careful 
reading. 

The  following  three  books  contain  perhaps  the  most  up-to-date  collec- 
tions of  articles  on  interactive  approaches  to  second  language  reading  and 
should  be  read  by  all  practitioners  in  the  field  of  TESL. 


Author 

J.  Devine,  P.  L. 

Carrel!  and 
D.  E.  Eskey 

(1987) 

P.  Carrell.  J. 
Devine  &  D. 
Eskey  (1988) 


Title 

Research  in  Reading  in 
English  as  a  Second 
Language 

Interactive  Approaches  to 
Second  Language  Reading 


Publisher 

Teachers  of  English  to 
Speakers  of  Other 
languages 

Cambridge 


11  54/ 


The  Modern  Language 
Journal  Vol.72  No.  2 
Summer  1 988  (Reading  in 
the  Foreign  Language) 


National  Federation  of 
Modern  Language 
Teachers 
Association 


interactive  Reading 

For  detailed  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  interactive  reading  process,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  books  mentioned  above.  Patricia  Carrell  gives  a 
succinct  but  lucid  overview  of  the  subject  in  the  introduction  to  Interactive 
Approaches  to  Second  Language  Reading.  The  most  up-to-date  article  on 
the  subject  is  'Readers.  Texts,  and  Second  Languages:  The  Interactive  Pro- 
cesses' by  Janet  R.  Swaffar  in  The  Modern  Language  Journal  12.2  (1988). 
It  is.  however,  interesting  to  note  how  as  early  as  1 983.  Neville  Britten  in  an 
article  in  Practical  English  Teaching  Mar  1 983  made  this  remark:  'If  you  think 
about  what  goes  on  in  your  head  when  you  read  naturally  in  your  mother 
tongue,  it's  obvious  that  you're  not  just  a  passive  spectator  of  the  printed 
page. 

'On  the  contrary,  all  the  time  you  are  actively  responding  to  the  text  and 
asking  yourself  all  sorts  of  questions — albeit  silently — about  what's  going 
on:  'What  a  fool!  I  can't  believe  anyone  would  really  behave  like  that',  or, 
'What  an  unfortunate  turn  of  phase — it  really  jars',  or,  'Who  do  I  know  who 
talks  like  that? — Oh,  yes,  its  Peter  who's  always  using  that  expression.' 

'This  sort  of  internal  reaction  to  the  text  enables  you  to  establish  the 
meaning  and  anchor  it  to  your  previous  knowledge  and  experience.  It's  like  a 
plane  charting  its  progress  by  bouncing  radar  beams  off  the  ground.  What's 
more,  if  you  don't  react  to  the  passage  in  this  way,  you  just  don't  take  it  in; 
your  eyes  simply  glide  along  on  automatic  pilot.'  To  the  teacher  who  is  not 
used  to  the  language  of  academic  journals,  this  is  perhaps  a  clearer  and 
simpler  introduction  to  the  concept. 

Rivers  (1987)  says  that  interaction  is  the  key  to  teaching  language  for 
communication  and  points  out  that  'there  should  be  interaction  of  reader 
and  text,  interpretation,  expansion,  discussing  alternative  possibilities  and 
conclusions.'  I  should  like  to  mention  also  a  pertinent  remark  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Widdowson  (1986)  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  deciphering 
and  interpretation.  He  says,  'Deciphering  is  a  matter  of  understanding  what 
linguistic  signs  mean  in  themselves  in  graphic  guise.  Interpretation  is  a 
matter  of  establishing  what  writers  might  mean  by  the  use  of  such  signs. 
Reading  like  all  after  communicative  activities,  presupposes  interactivity 
between  participants  mediated  by  the  linguistic  form  of  text.' 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  successful  readers  are  those  who  know 
how  to  interact  with  texts  using  their  background  knowledge  or  schemata 
and  applying  appropriate  reading  strategies  to  different  texts.  We  could  say 
that  such  readers  interact  with  text  in  the  following  ways: 
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1 .  They  are  not  passive  readers. 

2.  They  actively  ask  questions  and  interact  with  text  to  get  at  the  aut- 
hor's meaning. 

3.  Just  as  a  good  driver  changes  gears  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  road,  they  adopt  different  strategies  to  cope  with  different  texts 
or  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  reading,  (i.e.  for 
pleasure  or  study  or  searching  for  information). 

4.  They  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  incomprehension  while  they  are 
actively  searching  out  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

5.  They  make  use  of  context  clues  to  guess  the  meaning  of  unknown 
words  or  skate  over  words  which  do  not  hinder  global  understanding. 

6.  They  use  their  knowledge  of  the  world  to  help  them  understand  what 
they  are  reading. 

7.  They  predict  and  anticipate  when  they  are  reading. 

8.  They  use  their  knowledge  of  text  structure  and  genre  to  read 
effectively. 

Some  techniques  Used  in  L1  Instruction  Which  Could  Be  Adapted 
for  Teaching  ESL  Students 

Reading  instruction  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  researches  and  not 
surprisingly  there  is  a  proliferation  of  methods  offered  by  reading  specialists 
over  the  years.  Some  of  the  methods  can  be  adapted  for  ESL  classes.  1  have 
attached  a  practical  list  of  methods  which  are  linked  with  the  use  of  readers' 
background  knowledge. 

Interactive  Reading — Classroom  Applications 

For  the  benefit  of  ESL  reading  teachers,  I  shall  give  first  a  list  of  some  articles 
on  teaching  procedures  1  have  found  useful  gleaned  from  various  ESL 
Journals.  1  shall  also  list  some  activities  for  the  pre-reading,  while  reading, 
and  after-reading  stages,  I  shall  conclude  with  two  examples  of  reading 
lessons  I  have  used  with  my  students. 

ELT  Journal 


Author  Title 


Jennifer  Jarvis 

Integrating  methods  and 

vol 

41 :3 

developing  trainee's  reading 

PP 

179-184 

skills 

Nicold  Soule- 

Improving  students'  competence 

vol 

41:3 

Susbielles  (1988) 

in  foreign  language  reading 

PP 

198-203 

Ray  Williams 

Top  Ten  Principles  for  Reading 

vol 

40:1 

PP 

42  5 

ERIC 


Practical  English  Teaching 

Neville  Britten 


Nick  Mclver 
Catherine  Walker 
Richard  Sloane 


Modern  English  Teacher 

Jorge  Suarez  Reading  Comprehension 


ncauuvc  ncduiiig 

Mar 

1  QQQ 

PP 

— 

The  Receptive  Skills  2 — reading 

Mar 

1983 

PP 

32-33 

Effective  Reading 

Mar 

1984 

PP 

33-34 

Predicting  what's  rriissing 

Mar 

1984 

PP 

35-36 

Stephen  Dunbar 
Richard  Young 


Helping  pupils  read  actively 
Predictive  Reading 


vol 
PP 

vol 
PP 

vol 

PP 


Interactive  Approaches  to  Second  Language  Reading 

Patricia  L  Carrell  Interactive  Text  Processing  pp 

Research  in  Reading  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 

Mark  D.  James  ESL  Reading  Pedagogy:  pp 

Implications  of 

Schema-Theoretical  Research 

Interactive  Language  Teaching 

Anthony  Papila  Interaction  of  Reader  and  Text 


6:3 
5-10 

13:2 
26-29 

7:3 
4-7 


239-259 
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Pre-Reading  Activities 


Give  the  class  the  title  of  the  text  and  ask  them  to  predict  what  the  text 
will  be  about.  Bransford  &  Johnson  (1972)  reported  that  'something  as 
simple  as  a  title,  creates  a  significant  difference  in  students'  compre- 
hension. 

If  there  are  illustrations,  use  them  to  ask  the  class  to  predict  what  the 
text  is  about. 

Set  one  or  two  pre-questions  and  get  the  students  to  locate  the 
answers.  Pre-passage  questions  give  students  a  purpose  for  reading 
and  by  their  very  nature  induce  a  selective  attention  strategy. 


4.  Ask  students  to  skim  to  find  out  the  theme  or  gist  of  the  text. 

5.  Used  directed-reading,  thinking  activity.  This  consists  of  three  steps — 
prediction,  reading  and  confirmation.  Students  look  at  the  title  of  the 
story  and  brainstorm  about  topics  and  related  ideas. 

6.  A  slightly  different  procedure  is  the  Directed-lnquiry  Activity  which 
utilizes  a  frame-work  of  six  key  questions,  what?  who?  when?  where? 
why?  how?  The  initial  step  is  a  survey  of  the  title,  subheadings  and 
accompanying  pictures  or  diagrams.  The  class  is  then  asked  to  predict 
responses  to  the  questions. 

7.  Ask  students  to  offer  their  views  on  a  topic  and  then  read  the  text  to  see 
if  the  writer  holds  similar  or  different  views  and  why. 

8.  Put  key  vocabulary  items  from  the  text  on  the  board  or  use  a  trans- 
parency and  expose  them  several  words  at  a  time  and  ask  the  class  to 
predict  the  general  context.  This  is  different  from  the  use  of  pre-reading 
vocabulary  exercises  which  according  to  a  number  of  reading  specialists 
and  researchers  (e.g.  Hudson,  1982,  Johnson,  1982)  do  not  improve 
overall  comprehension. 

9.  Use  semantic  webbing  (Freedman  &  Reynolds,  1980).  When  using  this 
approach,  the  teacher  gives  the  various  concepts  and  keywords  sur- 
rounding the  topic  and  graphically  connects  them  on  the  blackboard  so 
that  the  students  see  the  possible  relationship  between  the  ideas  being 
discussed. 

1 0.  Set  a  problem.  Ask  students  how  they  would  solve  it  and  then  read  the 
text  and  find  out. 

1 1 .  Use  an  anticipation  guide  (Heber,  1 978).  Write  a  few  statements  which 
support  or  challenge  preconceived  notions  students  may  have  about 
key  concepts  in  the  text.  The  guide  prepares  students  to  read  with 
specific  purposes  since  a  mismatch  is  created  between  the  students' 
background  knowledge  and  experience  and  text  information. 

12.  Tell  students  they  can  get  the  opinions  of  an  expert  on  a  certain  topic 
(naturally  the  text,  which  is  not  yet  given  to  the  students  is  on  the 
topic.)  Ask  them  to  write  down  questions  they  would  like  the  expert  to 
answer.  Give  them  the  text  and  ask  them  to  find  out  how  many  of  their 
questions  are  suitably  answered.  Then  ask  them  where  they  think  they 
can  find  out  answers  to  their  other  questions. 

it  can  be  seen  that  the  activities  help  the  students  to  read  with  a  purpose 
and  therefore  with  greater  interest.  Two  other  points  are  also  worth 
mentioning.  Many  of  them  make  use  of  the  readers'  prior  knowledge. 
The  use  of  prediction  and  anticipation  is  also  very  much  in  evidence. 

While-Reading  Activities 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  reading  lesson.  The  teacher 
should  encourage  the  students  to  interact  with  the  text.  Grellet  (1981) 
has  given  probably  the  most  complete  taxonomy  of  reading  exercises  or 
activities  and  teachers  should  consult  it  for  ideas.  I  include  an  appendix 
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on  exercises  for  teaching  different  reading  strategies  which,  I  hope,  will 
help  the  busy  teacher  locate  at  short  notice  the  exercise  type  he  needs. 
MET  vol.  1 5  no.  1 .  focuses  on  text.  A  useful  article  entitled  A  Quest  for  Clues 
by  Lenmy  Bouman  gives  very  valuable  suggestions  on  helping  a  global 
understanding  of  the  text  followea  by  a  detailed  comprehension.  Under  the 
former  he  mentions  the  following  strategies — (a)  surveying  organisation  and 
structure  of  the  text;  {b)  skimming,  (c)  understanding  paragraph  organisa- 
tion of  the  text.  Under  the  latter  he  lists  different  activities  which  help  in  (a) 
analysing  and  understanding  the  vocabulary,  {b)  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the 
author  and  (c)  the  meaning  of  the  text.  I  recommend  the  article  to  the 
reading  teacher.  Let  me  now  give  a  short  list  of  practical  activities. 

1.  Answer  questions  (true  or  false,  multiple-choice,  open-ended).  Inter- 
spersing questions  during  the  reading  process  helps  to  focus  the 
students'  minds  on  what  has  just  been  read.  The  questions  should  not 
be  merely  on  what  is  directly  stated  in  the  text.  They  should  also  chal- 
lenge students  to  infer  and  read  between  the  lines.  Students  should  also 
be  helped  to  reflect  on  how  they  extract  information  from  text. 

2.  Sequence  pictures  or  cut-up  texts. 

3.  Make  lists. 

4.  Fill  in  forms,  questionnaires,  charts,  diagrams. 

5.  Match  pictures  to  what  is  said  in  text. 

6.  Do  cloze  exercises. 

7.  Find  out  what  is  missing.  If  the  text  consists  of  letters  asking  for  advice 
followed  by  replies,  the  teacher  can  do  either  of  the  following,  (a)  Show 
the  1  St  letter  and  ask  them  to  give  their  own  advice  to  the  writer.  Then 
expose  the  'official'  reply  on  OHP  and  ask  them  to  compare  this  with 
their  answers,  (b)  A  more  challenging  task  is  to  reverse  this  and  show 

■  the  reply  and  ask  the  class  to  work  out  what  the  1st  letter  contains 
based  on  clues  given  in  the  reply.  This  is  a  much  more  interesting  task 
and  helps  students  to  use  their  inferencing  ability. 

8.  Predict  what  follows  in  chopped  up  texts. 

9.  Identify  functions  of  different  parts  of  text  (e.g.  persuasion,  repeating  an 
argument,  etc.) 

1 0.  Note  organisation  of  text. 

11.  Identify  attitudes. 

1 2.  Respond  to  text  on  controversial  issues  (agree,  strongly  agree,  x  dis- 
agree, XX  strongly  disagree). 

1 3.  Make  notes  or  design  semantic  map. 

After- Reading  Activities 

Some  post-reading  activities  are  the  following: 

1 .  Pairwork  to  complete  and  compare  answers,  charts,  tables,  diagrams, 
etc. 

2.  Answering  questions,  multiple-choice,  true/false  and  open-ended. 


3.  Letter  writing 

4.  Solving  a  problem  based  on  information  in  the  text. 

5.  Summarizing 

6.  Roleplay 

7.  Writing  different  endings  to  a  narrative  text. 

8.  Writing  a  parallel  description. 


Tackling  a  Long  Expository  Text 

As  an  exercise  in  lesson  planning  in  respect  of  a  long  expository  text,  I  ask 
my  Dip.  Ed.  students  to  discuss  how  they  would  teach  a  newspaper  article 
in  the  S.C.M.P.  The  text  is  very  long  and  covers  a  whole  page.  The  title  is 
Xife  Heats  up  under  the  Global  Hothouse'.  On  top  of  the  title  is  a  statement: 
'Glaciers  are  melting  and  sea  levels  rising  in  a  20th  century  crisis  of 
gargantuan  proportions.'  Underneath  the  title  is  a  short  introduction:  'Fertile 
agricultural  plains  will  turn  into  parched  deserts  and  nations  will  disappear  if 
the  greenhouse  effect  does  what  scientists  predict  it  wiM.  VICKY  WONG 
reports.'  There  is  a  cartoon  of  men  barely  floating  on  the  ocean  and  a 
diagram  entitled  The  Greenhouse  Effect'  which  illustrates  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon.  At  the  end  of  the  article  there  is  a  summary  of  the  predictions 
made  by  scientists. 

The  following  steps  are  one  way  of  helping  students  to  interact  with  the 
text  and  practise  strategies  of  dealing  with  expository  texts. 

1 .  Read  the  title,  the  introduction  and  the  headline.  Predict  what  the  text 
will  be  about. 

2.  Discuss  what  they  know  about  the  green-house  effect  and  what  they 
would  like  to  know  about  the  phenomenon. 

3.  Use  the  DIA  method.  What  questions  would  they  like  to  ask  about  the 
topic?  e.g. 

What  is  this  greenhouse  effect? 

What  places  will  be  affected? 

How  will  Hong  Kong  faro? 

What  do  the  scientists  say? 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon? 

Who  are  the  scientists  and  how  great  is  their  credibility? 

How  could  this  effect  be  minimized?  etc. 

4.  Examine  the  diagram  to  got  a  better  understanding  of  the  effect. 

5.  Read  the  predictions  at  the  end. 

6.  Using  their  idea  of  the  organisation  of  such  texts,  predict  how  the 
ideas  will  be  developed. 

1     Read  the  text  quickly  and  note  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

8.    Reread  for  detailed  comprehension.  A  post  reading  activity  could  be  a 

roleplay  of  a  \  interview  between  Vicky  Wong  and  Dr  So  of  Hong 

Kong  Univers  ity  on  the  topic. 
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Teaching  Reading  Comprehension 

A  practical  exercise  to  make  you  think  of  the  reading  process  and  how  to 
interact  with  texts. 
Work  in  groups  of  4. 

The  other  handout  contains  a  number  of  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  SCMP. 
Two  of  them  support  the  communicative  approach  and  two  of  them  do  not. 
Do  the  following  tasks  in  the  order  given: 

1 .  By  reading  only  the  headlines,  decide  which  articles  support  the  new 
approach  and  which  do  not. 

Each  of  you  choose  one  article  and  without  looking  at  it  predict  what 
the  writer  says.  Write  down  what  you  think  in  note  form,  e.g.  in 
phrases  only.  Now  share  the  information  with  the  other  members  of 
your  group.  Do  not  spend  more  than  3-4  minutes  on  this. 

2.  Now  read  all  the  articles  quickly  and  then  complete  the  following 
grid: 


Old  Methods: 
Weak  Points 

The  Communicative 
Af.proach: 
Good  Points 

The  Communicative 
Approach: 
Weak  Points 

Nancy 

Kroonenberg 

Crystal 
Lam 

Jonathan 
Chamberlain 

K.  Y.  Lee 

Discuss  your  answers. 
When  you  have  finished,  discuss  the  following: 

(a)  In  what  way  is  this  approach  to  reading  different  from  what  is 

normally  done  in  a  so-called  reading  lesson? 
(/?)  What  do  you  think  was  the  purpose  of  asking  you  to  look  at  the 

headlines  and  predict  the  contents? 

(c)  Think  of  the  reading  process  you  went  through.  At  what  stage 
did  you  react  to  the  text  and  mentally  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
statements  made? 

(d)  How  did  your  knowledge  of  the  wotid  (or  the  topic)  enable  you  to 
read  the  texts  with  understanding? 

(e)  How  did  peer  interaction  help  comprehension? 

(f)  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  several  texts  on  the  same  general 
topic^ 

(g)  What  follow-up  activities  could  be  used? 
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(/?)  What  have  you  learnt  about  the  teaching  of  reading  from  this 
exercise? 


Old  ways  are  not  always  superior 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  editor  defended  his  use  of  'program*  as  opposed  to  the 
English  word  'programme'  on  the  basis  that  this  was  the  way  the  word  was 
originally  spelt  before  it  got  started  up  a  century  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Lam  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  similar  way  of  looking  at  things  in  his 
letter  bewailing  the  new  'so-caUed  communicative  <.'pproach'  {South  China 
Morning  Post,  September  23). 

The  editor's  argument  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  way  things  used  to  be  in 
the  matter  of  spellings  would  locally  support  a  going  back  to  old  ways  of  saying 
things — the  older  the  better. 

Unfortunately,  there  never  was  an  original  version  of  English  to  which  we  in 
Hongkong  can  revert  and  so  defend  ourselves  from  change  in  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Lam  also  believes  that  Hongkong  is  such  a  strange  place  that  what  happens 
elsewhere  is  of  little  relevance.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Lam,  that  this  is  not  an  acceptable 
proposition. 

The  communicative  approach  was  developed  not  for  native  speaking  students, 
as  Mr.  Lam  suggests,  but  for-  foreign  or  second  language  contexts  such  as 
Hongkong  where  the  previous  methodologies  were  perceived  as  having  failed. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  people  can  learn  other  languages  by  any  number  of 
means.  Any  new  approach  must  justify  itself  on  the  basis  that,  by  using  it,  more 
students  can  learn  more  of  the  target  language  more  quickly,  more  efficiently  and 
more  pleasurably  than  by  using  any  other  method. 

This  is  what  proponents,  such  as  myself,  claim  for  communicative  approaches 
as  opposed  to  grammar  explanation  approaches. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  for  explanation.  Only  a  most  extremist 
view  could  argue  against  any  structural  presentation/explanation — and  extremist 
views  such  as  these  are,  I  am  certain,  more  often  put  up  as  bogymen  to  be  shot 
down  than  put  forward  as  serious  arguments, 

Mr.  Lam  seems  to  think  that  drills  'based  on  realistic  situations'  are  classical 
examples  of  dreaded  communicative  methodology.  A  drill,  by  being  a  drill,  is  a 
classic  example  of  an  uncommunicative  act.  Drills  may  or  may  not  be  useful 
activities  in  the  classroom,  but  they  are  not  exponents  of  a  communicative 
approach. 

The  teaching  of  grammar  that  Mr.  Lam  pines  for  sounds  a  reasonable  plea  at 
first  sight,  but  the  poverty  of  this  approach  should  be  exposed  for  what  it  is. 

First  of  all,  the  'grammar'  that  it  taught  was  (and  is)  often  wrong  or  debatable. 
Second,  grammar  teaching  involves  talking  around  a  subject,  as  opposed  to  quick 
explanation  followed  rapidly  by  controlled  practice  (eg.  drills)  leading  quickly 
to  more  open  practice  of  the  structural  or  functional  item  being  taught 
(communicative  activities). 

Third,  the  so-called  grammar  approach  simply  fails  to  deal  with  alt  aspects  of 
the  language  beyond  the  confines  of  the  simple  written  sentence.  Communicative 
approaches  stress  the  importance  of  skills  which  need  to  be  acquired  before  a 
learner  can  begin  to  use  a  new  language  for  the  purposes  a  language  is  normally 
used  for. 

Examples  of  such  skills  are:  skim-reading,  scanning,  selective  listening, 
notetaking,  writing  organised  and  appropriately  constructed  letters,  messages, 
memos  etc,  speaking  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  a  situation,  recognising  degrees 
of  formality  and  informality,  understanding  implications,  and  so  on. 
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Any  major  change  of  methodology  must  cause  teachers  a  degree  of  unease  as 
they  experiment  with  it.  The  so-called  communicative  approach  is  not  a  religion 
from  which  every  deviation  is  blasphemous. 

Teachers  must  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  their  own  personal  equation  between  new 
and  old  methodologies.  What  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  (for  the  sake  of  their 
students)  is  to  throw  away  every  advance  of  the  last  1 5  years  in  our  understanding 
of  the  English  language  and  of  how  students  best  learn  languages. 

The  funny  thing  is  that  if  we  credited  the  original  way  we  did  things  as  being 
also  the  best,  we  would  look  back  to  the  18th  century  in  England,  where  it  was 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  to  learn  foreign  languages. 
The  teaching  methods  generally  used  were  a  hotchpotch  of  what  could  quite 
comfortably  be  called  communicative  approaches. 

But  we  need  better  reasons  than  that  these  were  the  ways  things  used  to  be 
done /were  originally  done/were  done  when  I  was  young  to  justify  what  we 
choose  to  do  today. 

JON  A  THAN  CHAMBERLAIN 


New  approach  is  not  working 

I  AM  writing  in  reaction  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Chamberlain's  letter  {South  China 
Morning  Post,  September  29). 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  communicative  approach  was  developed  for 
places  like  Hongkong,  where  the  previous  methodologies  were  perceived  as 
having  failed.' 

But  as  a  student  learning  through  the  traditional  method  and  as  a  language 
teacher  for  more  than  10  years.  I  just  cannot,  judging  by  the  results,  see  how  the 
previous  methodologies  failed  or  how  the  communicative  approach  is  superior  to 
the  traditional  one. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  that  any  new  approach  must  justify 
itself  by  enabling  students  to  learn  the  language  'more  quickly,  more  efficiently 
and  more  pleasurably.' 

But  it  is  a  well-known  hard  fact  that  the  English  standard  of  Hongkong  students 
is  falling  at  a  terrifying  rate. 

This  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  English  may  be  due  to  the  general  fall  of 
students'  educational  standards,  and  we  should  not  put  all  the  blame  on  the  new 
approach. 

However,  if  the  new  communicative  approach  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  believed  to 
be,  it  should  be  able  to  offset,  or  at  least  decelerate,  this  miserable  fall  in  English 
standards. 

Since  the  communicative  approach  has  so  far  failed  to  justify  itself  in  this  way, 
no  wonder  many  of  our  fellow  teachers  begin  to  perceive  the  failure  of  the 
prevailing  methodology. 

They  are  feeling  the  frustration  of  failure  rather  than  unease  caused  by 
experimenting  with  a  new  approach,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests. 

I  must  make  haste  to  stress  that  I  do  not  mean  to  propose  tho  restoration  of  the 
traditional  gramrT\ar  approach.  1  am  fully  aware  of  the  boredom  in  the  learning  of 
grammar— though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  grammar  taught  'was  (and  is)  often 
wrong.'  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  does. 

Unfortunately,  the  drills  in  the  communicative  approach  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  mechanical  to  arouse  students'  interest  in  learning  the  English  language. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  way  of  teaching  in  which  students  can  more 
enjoyably  learn  some  basic  structures  in  English. 
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In  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to  make  English  lessons  more  enjoyable 
by  introducing  some  activities  in  the  classroom. 

The  students  are  briefed  with  some  fundamental  rules  In  grammar.  They  are 
then  encouraged  to  get  familiar  with  these  rules  through  their  participation  in 
controlled  activities  such  as  language  games  and  contests. 

The  results  are  very  encouraging.  Students  begin  to  make  feedback  and  show 
improvement. 

But  I  must  admit  this  way  is  not  without  its  defects.  First,  the  design  and 
preparation  of  a  successful  game  are  rather  time-consuming.  Second,  as  the 
teaching  schedule  in  school  is  very  tight.  It  is  not  easy  to  spare  sufficient  time  for 
classroom  activities. 

But  I  still  believe  that  this  Is  an  interesting  method  worthy  of  effort  and 
experimentation. 

K.  V.  LEE 

Communication  first,  grammar  will  follow 

I  WAS  somewhat  take  aback  by  K.  C.  Lam's  solution  ...  to  return  to  teaching 
grammar  {South  China  Morning  Post.  September  23). 

Grammar  has  its  time  and  place  in  language  study,  but  In  the  long  run  students 
will  best  remember  what  they  have  learned  inductively,  not  what  they  have 
learned  through  formal  rules  of  grammar. 

VVhat  the  communicative  approach  tries  to  do  is  to  get  students  to  speak  in  as 
realistic  a  situation  as  is  possible  within  the  confines  of  the  classroor-  From  the 
first  day,  students  can  communicate  in  simple,  meaningful  phra  ;nd  this 
limited  skill  is  constantly  built  upon. 

At  such  time  as  students  need  to  learn  the  structure  they  will  often  be  able  to 
deduce  it  for  themselves,  as  my  students  did  this  morning,  entirely  in  the  target 
language. 

I  wonder  why  K.  C.  Lam  finds  that  this  communicative  approach  is  'not  suitable 
fpr  the  students  of  Hongkong.'  Students  here  are  learning  English  as  a  second 
language  much  as  Britons  or  Americans  might  be  learning  French,  Spanish, 
German  at  home. 

But  the  main  difference  and  advantage  which  local  people  have  here  is  that  they 
can  hear  English  on  the  radio,  on  T.V.  and  in  movie  theatres.  They  can 
approach  the  numerous  English-speaking  foreigners  in  the  streets  of  Central  and 
Tsim  Sha  Tsui. 

Whenever  I  am  in  Japan  or  China,  I  am  surrounded  by  secondary  and  university 
students  clamouring  to  speak  and  to  hear  English.  They  want  to  communicate. 

A  final  point  of  confusion  arising  from  the  original  letter.  K.  C.  Lam  mentions 
that  'we  simply  cannot  afford  so  much  time  to  do  our  drills  properly  (considering 
the  heavy  workload  of  an  average  student).' 

Extensive  drills  belong  In  the  classroom,  and  if  ariyone  will  have  to  do  extensive 
preparation  it  will  be  the  teacher  and  not  the  student.  Drills,  group  work.  Tactics 
(Through  Active  Conversation  to  Individual  Communication  Skills)  and  the 
Rassias  (Dartmouth  College,  US)  method  all  give  students  a  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  talk. 

Tactics  can  give  each  student  up  to  50  opportunities  to  communicate  In  five 
minutes.  Non-communicative  methods  let  each  student  talk  as  little  as  two  hours 
per  school  year. 

When  grammar  explanations  are  needed,  give  them.  But  lot  the  students  figure 
out  explanations  by  inductive  reasoning  whenever  possible.  Hear,  hear  for  the 
communicative  approachl  Let  the  students  do  the  talkingl 

NANCY  KROONENBERG 


Ten  years  wasted 

\  AGREE  with  K.  C  Lam's  ideas  and  suggestions  {South  China  Morning  Post, 
September  23). 

I  am  a  Chinese  girl  and  have  studied  in  Anglo-Chinese  schools  ever  since 
primary  school.  I  am  a  form  6  student  now.  so  I  have  been  studying  English  for 
more  than  10  years. 

After  such  a  long  period  of  intensive  study— given  the  status  of  English  in 
Hongkong,  in  the  education  system  and  in  such  schools—one  would  expect  my 
English  to  be  really  proficient. 

The  facts  are  quite  the  reverse.  I  still  become  confused  with  the  tenses  and 
grammar,  and  feel  ashamed  of  my  limited  vocabulary  in  writing.  I  still  know 
nothing  about  pronunciation  rules  in  English,  and  am  completely  ignorant  when 
faced  with  pronunciation  symbols  in  the  dictionary. 

I  still  cannot  carry^on  a  conversation  in  English  as  fluently  as  I  can  in  Cantonese, 
and  the  'baby'  English  I  use  sometimes  limits  my  ability  to  express  my  thoughts. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  situation.  The  cause  of  the  problems  that  \.  and  many  others, 
face  was  well  explainted  in  Mr.  Lam's  letter. 

I  will  not  repeat  his  suggestions  here.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  support  them 

CRYSTAL  LAM 
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DIRECT  INSTRUCTION  OF  COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES  IN  ESL  READING 
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Introduction 

Research  investigating  the  effects  of  strategies  on  the  reading  comprehen- 
sion of  native  English  speaking  students  has  shown  that  effective  readers 
consistently  use  strategies  and  that  these  students  show  significant  gains  in 
reading  comprehension  after  direct  instruction  of  reading  strategies  (Dewitz, 
Carr,  and  Patberg,  1987).  This  paper  discusses  the  nature  of  strategic 
reading,  the  role  of  reading  strategies  in  the  reading  process,  and  the 
explicit  teaching  of  reading  strategies  in  ESL  reading  comprehension 
courses. 

Native  Language  Comprehension  and  Strategic  Reading 

An  important  theoretical  position  in  reading  instruction  is  derived  from  the 
interactive  model  (Rumelhart,  1977;  Samuels  and  Kamil,  1984).  This  model 
asserts  that  a  reader,  through  active  mental  processes,  uses  the  form  and 
structure  of  a  text  to  interact  with  metacognitive  processes  in  order  to 
generate  meaning.  Therefore,  reading  is  neither  a  precise  application  of  skills 
centered  on  a  sequence  of  words,  spelling  patterns,  or  sentence  structure, 
nor  is  it  solely  the  application  of  schema  to  text.  Information  from  a  text  is 
processed  through  the  reader's  knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  language 
along  with  schemata  to  arrive  at  comprehension.  Reading  comprehension 
results  from  interactive  information  processing  in  which  the  reader  refers  to 
knowledge  and  experience  in  order  to  make  predictions  which  are  then 
either  confirmed  or  rejected  (Carroll,  1970;  Goodman,  1970,  1973;  Adams 
and  Collins,  1979;  Freebody  and  Anderson,  1983;  Anderson  and  Pearson, 
1984;  Mason,  1984). 

To  accomplish  this,  efficient  reading  depends  on  the  appropriate  ^  ,e  of 
strategies  that  permit  the  reader  to  sort  out,  evaluate,  and  organize  the 
information  in  a  text  (Duffy  and  Roehler,  1986).  This  means  that,  while 
reading  is  a  process  of  seeking  meaning,  the  reader  does  not  merely 
DISCOVER  meaning  in  text:  text  is  INTERPRETED  to  arrive  at  meaning. 
Successful  reading  comprehension  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  reader  to 
apply  reading  experience,  schemata,  as  well  as  linguistic  structures  to  the 
reading  task  in  order  to  interpret  a  text.  The  application  of  these  factors  is 
called  strategic  reading. 

Strategic  reading  behavior  is  a  thoughtful  activity  in  which  readers  apply 
what  they  know  about  reading  during  certain  situations.  For  example,  at 
the  simplest  level,  a  reader  recognizes  that  a  chemistry  textbook  is  written 
differently  than  Tirrie  magazine  and  modifies  reading  behavior  according 
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to  the  content  and  purpose  of  each.  This  behavior  often  appears  to  be 
automatic  and  unconscious  until  a  problem  arises  that  alerts  the  reader 
that  meaning  has  been  disrupted.  Effective  readers  then  consciously  identify 
the  problem  and  devise  methods  to  eliminate  the  disruption. 

The  Role  of  Strategies  in  Reading 

Reading  strategies  are  frequently  discussed  in  the  context  of  'metacognition' 
and  comprehension  monitoring'.  Although  both  comprehension  monitoring 
and  strategic  reading  may  be  included  as  aspects  of  metacognition,  re- 
searchers disagree  on  whether  strategies  are  subsets  of  comprehension 
monitoring  (Paris  and  Myers,  198  i;  Pitts,  1983),  or  r*and  by  themselves  as 
skills  that  complement  comprehension  monitoring  (Paris,  Lipson,  and 
Wixson,  1983;  Nist,  Simpson  and  Hogrebe,  1985).  Nevertheless,  there 
is  agreement  that  strategic  reading  is  a  metacognitive  skill  that 
is  characterized  by  (1)  a  recognition  of  a  comprehension  problem,  (2) 
selection  of  a  strategy  to  resolve  the  problem,  and  (3)  application  of  this 
strategy  to  the  problem. 

For  this  paper,  'strategies'  is  used  to  indicate  the  specific  activities  that  can 
be  used  to  resolve  a  problem  in  reading  or  learning;  for  example,  looking 
back  to  discover  missed  information.  'Strategic  reading'  will  be  used  to 
indicate  the  process  of  using  these  strategies;  for  example,  the  conscious 
act  of  turning  back  to  a  section  and  rereading. 

Duffy  and  Roehler  (1986)  define  strategic  reading  as  the  flexible,  adapt- 
able, and  conscious  use  of  knowledge  about  reading  to  remove  a  blockage 
to  meaning,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Duffy  and  Roehler,  as  well  as  Paris  and 
Myers  (1981 ),  describe  the  use  of  strategies  as  a  conscious  activity  which 
involves  an  overt  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  As  a  prerequisite  to 
strategic  reading,  the  reader  must  be  conscious  of  a  problem  and  aware 
of  strategies  that  can  be  used  to  resolve  it.  Spontaneous  or  unconscious 
actions  by  the  reader  are  excluded,  so  the  automatic  corrections  made  while 
reading  would  not  be  considered  to  be  strategies. 

An  implication  of  this  view  is  that,  since  strategies  are  conscious  and 
observable,  it  is  possible  to  teach  these  behaviors  to  readers.  Furthermore, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  systematic  use  of  strategies  aids  reading  com- 
prehension, then  effective  teaching  of  strategies  would  be  a  means  of  im- 
proving comprehension. 

Reading  strategies  have  sometimes  been  divided  into  two  categories:  (1 ) 
study  strategies  and  (2)  repair  strategies,  which  are  also  called  fix-up 
strategies  (Armbruster,  Echols,  and  Brown,  1982;  Duffy  and  Roehler,  in 
preparation).  Study  strategies  are  used  by  students  to  facilitate  text  pro- 
cessing and  memory.  Examples  of  these  include  previewing,  highlighting, 
notetaking,  or  summarization.  These  are  broad  and  general  strategies  that  are 
used  primarily  to  anticipate  and  avoid  possible  blockages  to  meaning  before 
and  during  the  reading  activity.  A  study  by  Rinehart,  Stahl,  and  Erickson 
(1986),  for  example,  has  shown  that  summarization  training  at  the  sixth 
grade  level  is  an  effective  means  of  improving  reading  and  study  skills. 
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Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  be  certain  that  these  activities  are 
strategies  for  the  purpose  of  improving  comprehension,  and  are  not  merely 
techniques  that  have  slight  relevance  to  successful  reading.  The  university 
student  who  highlights  as  a  strategy  must  be  conscious  of  the  reason  and 
propriety  of  high-lighting:  the  student  highlights  an  item  after  consciously 
assessing  the  importance  of  the  item  to  the  overall  reading  task.  Randomly 
highlighting  sections  of  a  text  because  they  may  'look  important'  would  be 
considered  a  'technique'  rather  than  a  'strategy'. 

The  repair  strategies  are  used  when  comprehension  fails  dujing  reading. 
The  reader  then  consciously  makes  decisions  beginning  with  whether  or  not 
strategic  action  should  be  taken  and  followed  by  consideration  of  available 
options.  These  options  may  include  a  quick  rereading  of  relevant  sections  of 
the  text,  storing  the  problem  as  a  potential  question  to  be  answered  later  in 
the  text,  using  available  information  to  infer  meaning,  or  consulting  another 
source. 

Simpson  (1984)  has  suggested  that  students  lack  independent  reading 
strategies  because  they  either  have  not  been  taught  these  strategies  or,  if 
they  are  aware  of  them,  they  do  not  know  how  to  apply  them.  Thus, 
students  are  unable  to  self-regulate  their  reading.  Yet,  ample  evidence  exists 
that  direct  instruction  of  both  study  and  repair  strategies  has  a  positive  effect 
on  the  use  of  these  strategies  to  facilitate  native  English  speakers'  reading 
comprehension  (Baumann,  1984;  Hansen  and  Hubbard,  1984;  Hare  and 
Borchardt,  1984;  Holmes  1983,  1985;  McCormick  and  Hill,  1984  Roehler 
and  Duffy,  1984;  Smith  and  Dauer,  1984;  Armbruster,  Anderson,  and 
Ostertag,  1987;  Dewitz,  Carr,  and  Patberg,  1987).  These  studies  recommend 
building  adequate  background  knowledge  of  types  of  strategies,  teaching 
the  learner  to  relate  strategies  to  a  text  while  reading,  and  instructing  the 
student  to  self-monitor  while  reading. 

In  genera!,  native  English  speaking  students  at  all  academic  levels,  from 
elementary  through  university,  have  shown  improved  comprehension  after 
instruction  in  the  use  of  reading  strategies.  Paris,  Cross,  and  Lipson  (1984) 
have  shown  that  metacognitive  awareness  can  be  promoted  through  direct 
instruction,  and  that  this  increased  awareness  leads  to  better  use  of 
strategies.  Similarly,  Short  and  Ryan  (1984)  in  a  program  designed  to  re- 
mediate mPtacognitive  skills  of  poor  readers  showed  that  strategies  training 
produced  dramatic  gains  in  reading  comprehension.  At  the  university  level,  a 
study  by  Smith  (1985)  concluded  that  competent  college  level  readers, 
when  approaching  difficult  and  unfamiliar  reading  material,  employ 
strategies  that  they  have  accumulated  over  years  of  successful  study. 

To  show  that  strategic  reading  is  not  acquired  intuitively  by  students,  but 
depends  much  on  the  teacher's  active  intervention,  Duffy  et  al.  (1986)  have 
shown  that  when  teachers  have  been  trained  to  be  explicit  while  teaching 
the  use  of  reading  skills  to  low  reading  groups  at  the  elementary  level,  the 
result  has  been  significantly  greater  student  awareness  of  what  they  were 
being  taught  Moreover,  in  a  follow-up  study  designed  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  directly  explaining  the  mental  acts  associated  with  strategic 
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reading  in  classroom  situations,  Duffy  et  al.  (1 987)  found  that  teachets  who 
had  been  taught  how  to  make  decisions  about  when  and  how  to  explain 
the  mental  processing  connected  with  the  use  of  reading  strategies 
produced  students  who  were  more  aware  of  content  and  the  need  of 
strategies  and  who  scored  better  in  reading  achievement  in  a  variety  of 
measures. 

A  problem  with  teaching  strategies  is  the  transfer  of  skills  to  independent 
reading.  While  instruction  of  reading  strategies  has  been  shown  to  improve 
comprehension,  little  research  has  been  performed  to  discover  if  the 
strategies  are  retained  and  used  in  independent  reading.  If  strategic  reading 
is  to  be  effective,  the  use  of  a  strategy  must  transfer  to  new  learning 
situations. 

In  summary,  research  has  shown  that  effective  comprehension  is  helped 
by  the  recognition  of  reading  problems  and  the  conscious  use  of  strategies 
to  J^esolve  these  problems.  Furthermore,  studies  have  shown  that  reading 
strategies  can  be  taught  to  students  at  ail  levels  and  that  instruction  in 
strategies  usually  results  in  improved  comprehension.  The  extent  to  which 
the  strategies  that  have  been  taught  to  student  are  used  by  students 
independently  remains  uncertain. 

The  Role  of  Reading  Strategies  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 

While  the  use  of  strategies  by  native  English  speakers  has  been  shown  to 
improve  their  reading  comprehension,  it  is  uncertain  the  degree  to  which 
strategic  reading  processes  may  be  used  in  second  language  reading.  A 
study  of  elementary  students  in  the  United  States  suggested  that  mono- 
lingual English  speakers  use  twice  as  many  strategies  while  reading  English 
as  bilingual  Spanish  speakers  (Knight,  Padron,  and  Waxman,  1985).  How- 
ever, no  attempt  to  preteach  strategies  was  used  with  this  study.  The  two 
strategies  cited  by  the  bilingual  students  as  being  most  important  to  them  in 
reading  were  attempting  to  determine  what  the  teacher  wanted  to  know, 
and  using  correct  decoding  techniques. 

O'Malley  et  al.  (1986)  conducted  a  two-phase  study  on  the  effects  of 
teaching  learning  strategies  associated  with  vocabulary,  listening,  and 
speaking  tasks  to  secondary  ESL  students.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  study, 
teachers  and  students  were  surveyed  about  the  strategies  they  used  in  ESL 
classes.  The  authors  found  that  students  used  a  variety  of  strategies,  but 
applied  them  mostly  to  discrete  point  tasks  such  as  pronunication  or 
vocabulary  recognition  rather  than  to  integrative  tasks  such  as  listening  or 
making  an  oral  presentation.  In  phase  two,  ESL  students  who  received 
learning  strategies  training  were  evaluated  on  their  use  of  these  strategies  in 
Integrative  tasks.  The  results  were  mixed.  Students  derived  little  help  from 
strategy  use  in  comprehending  difficult  listening  tasks,  but  much  improve- 
ment in  speaking  tasks  were  observed  when  students  applied  learning 
strategies.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  positive  results  of  learning 
strategies  could  be  easily  applied  to  reading  comprehension,  thinking  skills, 
and  problem  solving. 


Block  (1986)  conducted  a  study  in  which  'think-aloud'  protocols,  in 
which  readers  state  aloud  their  thoughts  and  behaviors  while  reading,  were 
used  to  examine  comprehension  strategies  of  both  native  and  non-native 
English  speaking  college  students  who  were  enrolled  in  a  university 
remedial  reading  class.  She  discovered  that  language  background  did  not 
seem  to  account  for  different  patterns  of  strategic  reading:  non-native 
speakers  used,  or  did  not  use,  strategies  for  reading  an  English  text  just  as 
native  English  speakers  did.  The  differences  among  individuals  were  a 
reflection  of  a  knowledge  of  reading  strategies  rather  than  language  back- 
ground. Block  concluded  that,  just  as  second  language  readers  apply  a 
knowledge  of  language  in  general  to  a  task,  they  also  utilize  their  knowledge 
of  readmg  processes  and  approaches  when  reading  a  text  in  English.  This 
study  indicates  that  use  of  reading  strategies  is  effective  with  second 
language  reading  and  that  ESL  students  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  use 
of  these  strategies  have  the  potential  for  improved  reading  comprehension  in 
English. 


Classroom  Instruction  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 

Although  research  has  suggested  that  use  of  reading  strategies  is  effective  in 
improving  ESL  reading  comprehension,  it  is  uncertain  the  extent  to  which 
ESL  reading  instructors  teach  their  students  these  methods.  Extensive  study 
has-been  devoted  to  discovering  the  means  by  which  students  learn  a 
second  language  as  well  as  how  ESL  should  be  taught  in  schools,  but  not 
on  what  is  actually  occurring  in  ESL  classrooms.  For  example,  Carrell  and 
Eisterhold  (1983)  have  suggested  that  showing  university  ESL  students 
how  to  preview  is  effective  in  improving  their  comprehension,  particularly 
for  less  proficient  students  who  tend  to  be  word-bound.  They  also 
recommend  that  students  produce  oral  or  written  summaries. 

In  addition,  Carrell  (1984)  discovered  that  texts  with  highly  structured 
formats  were,  m  general,  more  facilitative  of  recall  for  ESL  students.  Carrell 
(1985)  also  conducted  a  controlled  training  study  to  determine  if  ESL 
readmg  instruction  at  the  university  level  could  be  facilitated  by  explicit 
teaching  of  text  structure.  She  reports  that  training  sessions  in  text  structure 
significantly  improved  both  the  students'  reading  comprehension  and  their 
retention  of  information  three  weeks  after  instruction. 

Recently,  Carrell  (1987)  conducted  a  study  comparing  the  effects  on  ESL 
reading  comprehension  of  both  culture-specific  schema  and  formal  schema 
She  reports  that  familiar  format  and  content  yielded  better  comprehension 
than  unfamiliar  format  and  content,  and  in  mixed  conditions  the  content 
schemata  of  culturally  familiar  materials  had  greater  effect  on  reading 
comprehension  than  that  of  familiar  format.  Carrell  emphasizes  that  her 
conclusions  do  not  imply  that  familiarity  of  rhetorical  format  is  unimportant 
m  ESL  reading  and  suggests  that  teachers  should  teach  students  to  re- 
cognize and  use  text  organization  to  facilitate  comprehension. 
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However,  the  above  research,  while  indicating  how  ESL  reading  compre- 
hension may  be  facilitated,  does  not  deal  with  strategy  instruction.  In 
strategic  reading,  the  student  controls  strategy  use,  but  in  each  of  these 
studies  student  control  has  been  reduced  by  assigning  materials  which  have 
been  specifically  designed  to  aid  comprehension.  The  students  have  not 
been  taught  how  to  use  strategies  when  faced  with  materials  that  have  been 
written  with  few  built-in  comprehension  aids,  which  is  the  type  of  reading 
they  will  be  expected  to  comprehend  in  academic  programs. 

Surprisingly  little  research  been  done  on  what  actually  happens  in  ESL 
classrooms,  particularly  at  the  university  level.  Research  suggests  that 
teachers  at  all  levels  focus  their  instruction  on  the  product  rather  than  the 
process,  that  they  frequently  evaluate  students  on  their  ability  to  replicate 
structure,  and  that  they  give  limited  opportunities  for  students  to  produce  or 
elaborate  language  (Schinke- Llano,  1983;  Long  and  Sato,  1983;  Brown, 
1986). 

For  example,  Schinke- Llano  (1983)  found  that  elementary  classroom 
teachers  in  the  United  States  who  had  classes  made  up  of  English  native 
speakers  and  ESL  students  avoided  linguistic  interaction  with  their 
ESL  students.  When  these  teachers  did  interact  with  ESL  students,  the 
interaction  was  generally  brief  and  managerial  in  nature.  In  total,  teacher 
interactions  with  ESL  students  occurred  half  as  much  as  with  native 
speakers,  all  of  the  interactions  were  briefer,  and  only  a  third  of  the  inter- 
actions were  instructional. 

In  an  observational  study.  Brown  (1986)  discovered  that  the  reading 
instruction  in  the  ESL  classes  of  a  large  university  in  the  United  States  was 
devoted  mainly  to  requiring  students  to  memorize  vocabulary  items  and 
complete  in-class  exercises  in  the  required  textbooks.  Little  formal 
instruction  was  observed,  and  no  attention  was  given  to  strategic  reading. 
Students  interviewed  in  the  study  commented  that  they  saw  little  import- 
ance in  what  they  were  learning  and  studied  only  to  pass  a  series  of  tests 
necessary  to  be  released  from  ESL 

Although  research  has  shown  that  teaching  reading  strategies  facilitates 
comprehension  in  native  language  reading,  it  is  not  certain  if  the  use  of 
readmg  strategies  is  effective  with  students  who  reading  in  English  as 
their  second  language.  However,  although  ESL  students  do  face  additional 
problems  in  reading,  such  as  vocabulary  or  a  lack  of  background 
knowledge,  that  may  have  less  effect  on  native  speakers,  every  student 
sometime  during  schooling  deals  with  specialized  reading  in  which 
vocabulary  and  background  knowledge  is  limited.  It  is  just  with  this  type  of 
material  that  the  efficient  reader  actively  uses  strategic  reading  to  facilitate 
comprehension. 

If  ESL  reading  instruction  emphasizes  evaluating  students  on  their  facility 
to  recognize  structure  rather  than  with  their  grasp  of  meaning,  and  if  the 
students  are  not  provided  with  opportunities  to  learn  or  practice  strategic 
reading  techniques,  these  students  are  deprived  of  important  options  in 
comprehension.  Effective  reading  in  both  riative  and  second  language  calls 


for  the  student  to  be  aware  of  the  processes  involved,  such  as  reviewing 
what  one  knows  about  a  topic  before  reading  or  anticipating  what  types 
of  information  might  be  important  and  to  independently  apply  these 
processes.  Furthermore,  if  the  ESL  stuu^^nt  has  been  given  no  opportunity 
to  integrate  effective  reading  strategies  into  independent  reading  nor  has 
been  instructed  on  the  importance  of  these  strategies,  it  is  unlikely  that 
strategic  reading  will  occur  outside  of  the  reading  classroom. 

Teaching  Strategic  Reading  in  ESL 

As  described  above,  the  interactive  theory  of  reading  contends  that  reading 
is  a  process  In  which  the  reader  Is  actively  engaged  in  systematic  analysis, 
prediction,  and  evaluation.  The  reader  comprehends  by  relating  what  is 
known  by  the  reader  to  the  text  being  read.  This  knowledge  ranges  from 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  vocabulary  and  language  structure,  to  previous 
knowledge  of  a  topic,  to  the  metacognitive  application  of  strategies  to  the 
reading  task.  Therefore,  instruction  that  focuses  primarily  on  one  area,  such 
as  vocabulary  and  language  structure,  limits  the  reader's  potential  for 
comprehension.  Instruction  that  is  restricted  to  exercises  and  discrete 
item  testing  as  evidence  of  comprehension  instruction  is  also  insufficient. 

Since  reading  comprehension  results  from  an  active  process,  the  effective 
ESL  reading  program  emphasizes  reading  activities  that  facilitate  this  pro- 
cess. The  instructor  consciously  provides  explicit  instruction  of  reading  skills 
and  strategies,  and  gives  students  opportunity  for  practice.  Furthermore, 
recognizing  that  reading  is  not  independent  of  other  courses  in  the  ESL 
curriculum,  reading  Instruction  Is  integrated  with  writing  and  other  ESL 
courses,  such  as  English  for  academic  purposes. 

Research  supports  the  view  that  students  can  be  taught  comprehension 
skills  and  strategies  by  showing  them  the  nature  of  reading  comprehension, 
the  structure  of  texts,  and  the  means  of  organizing  and  restructuring  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  effective  reading  instruction  shows  students  how 
language  works,  how  to  recognize  reading  problems,  and  how  to  apply 
strategies  to  the  reading  process. 

An  ESL  reading  program  should  therefore  focus  on  the  explicit  instruction 
of  the  reading  process.  Process  is  a  way  to  acquire  understanding  of  content 
when  engaged  in  reading;  for  example,  conscious  application  of  reading 
strategies.  Students  are  taught  how  language  works  in  reading  and  how  to 
apply  this  knowledge  when  attempting  to  make  sense  out  of  a  written  text. 
Furthermore,  an  ESL  reading  program  uses  materials  that  are  relevant  to 
learning  and  practice  of  reading  as  an  active  process. 

Effective  instructors  do  not  expect  students  to  operate  either  below  or 
beyond  their  comprehension  potential.  This  refers  to  the  level  wherein  the 
student  is  able  to  apply  previously  acquired  skills  to  the  task  of  developing 
new  skills  under  the  guidance  of  the  mstructor  and/or  the  collaboration  with 
more  proficient  peers.  Moreover,  students  are  encouraged  to  recognize 
reading  problems  as  they  occur  and  apply  appropriate  strategies  to 
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resolve  these  problems.  At  the  broadest  level,  students  are  encouraged  to 
approach  reading  as  a  method  of  learning  and  not  as  a  means  of  completing 
assignments  and  passing  quizzes,  and  finally  progress  to  self-regulated 
reading  activities. 

"^he  ESL  instructor  accepts  the  responsibility  of  identifying  the  students' 
comprehension  potential  and  focuses  instruction  within  that  area.  While 
working  with  specific  materials,  the  instructor  identifies  the  purpose  of 
reading  a  given  selection  and  determines  that  students  have  also  identified 
and  understood  the  purpose.  This  is  a  vital  step  since  it  is  at  this  point  in  the 
process  that  a  reader  decides  hew  to  read  the  text  (e.g.  rapidly  and 
selectively,  slowly  and  carefully,  etc.).  The  learning  procedures  are  presented 
so  that  the  students  can  progress  in  logical  stages,  and  the  instructor 
monitors  student  reading  activities  and  informs  students  of  both  success  and 
errors. 

Within  the  ESL  reading  classroom,  a  variety  of  practices  are  available  to 
help  the  students  become  strategic  readers.  To  begin  with,  students  can 
be  questioned  before  a  reading  assignment  to  determine  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  topic.  The  instructor  can  also  direct  the  students  to  deter- 
mine the  purpose  of  reading  a  selection  and  to  plan  strategies  for  meeting 
the  purpose.  Moreover,  basic  ideas  within  the  text  are  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed before  a  reading  assignment. 

Before  reading,  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  preview  reading 
material,  anticipate  types  of  problems,  and  plan  strategies  to  resolve  the  pro- 
blems. While  reading,  students  implement  the  plan  they  have  devised 
and  consciously  make  appropriate  strategic  adjustments  (change  reading 
rate,  look  back,  ask  another  student  or  the  instructor  for  help,  etc.)  whenever 
unanticipated  problems  arise.  Finally,  upon  completion  of  a  reading 
activity,  the  instructor  helps  the  students  review  and  evaluate  what  they 
have  read. 

Some  specific  skills  that  ESL  students  can  effe:;tively  use  as  strategies 
include  skimming,  scanning,  and  previewing.  For  example,  they  can 
shown  how  to  apply  skimming  techniques  to  discover  the  type  of 
information  in  a  selection  and  to  get  a  sense  of  the  level  of  difficulty.  They 
may  be  taught  that  scanning  techniques  are  used  to  locate  answers  to 
specific  questions  or  discover  specific  information.  In  addition,  students 
can  be  taught  to  preview  a  selection  before  reading  in  order  to  predict  the 
audience,  purpose,  and  content  of  a  text. 

At  the  more  advanced  level,  students  can  be  taught  how  to  apply  context 
clues  to  a  text.  ESL  students  particularly  need  to  recognize  differences 
between  literal  and  figurative  meanings,  determine  the  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  expressions  and  idioms  such  as  'beat  around  the  bush',  and  to 
recognize  situations  in  which  context  is  inadequate  to  discover  meaning.  An 
important  aspect  of  strategic  reading  is  recognizing  when  the  strategy  is  not 
working. 

Recognizing  the  differences  between  main  ideas  and  supporting  details  is 
another  important  skill,  although  not  necessarily  the  mosl  important. 
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Certainly,  <5tudents  should  recall  the  main  idea  of  a  selection  and  be  able  to 
restate  e.  main  idea  in  a  paraphrase.  In  this  area,  writing  summaries  has 
been  shown  to  be  effective  In  discovering  if  the  reader  can  distinguish 
between  main  ideas  and  supporting  details. 

More  important  however,  is  the  ability  to  infer  information  that  is  not 
explicitly  stated  in  a  text.  To  begin  with,  students  practice  distinguishing 
between  explicit  facts  and  inferences,  which  frequently  are  not  obvious 
to  students.  In  addition,  they  are  taught  to  recognize  logical  fallacies  in 
reasoning  that  may  be  found  within  a  text  and  to  discriminate  between 
opinions  and  facts.  Students  frequently  accept  information  at  face  value 
merely  because  it  is  written  in  a  textbook.  However,  reading  comprehension 
includes  not  only  recall  of  content,  but  active  evaluation  of  the  information. 
To  improve  the  students'  ability  to  evaluate  what  they  are  reading,  the  in- 
structor can  have  students  point  out  relationships  such  as  causes,  results, 
and  comparisons  or  contrasts.  In  addition,  students  may  practice  predicting 
probable  outcomes  and  describing  ideas,  assumptions,  or  events  that  are  im- 
plied in  a  selection. 

Finally,  students  should  learn  to  identify  an  author's  purpose.  The  instruc- 
tor can  show  students  how  the  use  of  style,  tone,  and  choice  of  vocabulary 
indicates  purpose,  and  then  have  students  detect  attitudes  toward  various 
topics  in  their  assigned  reading.  In  addition,  students  can  practice 
identifying  over-generalizations  or  sweeping  statements  as  well  as  cause 
and  effect  relations  in  texts,  learn  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  opinions, 
formulate  appropriate  conclusions  based  on  what  they  have  read,  and 
specify  content  to  support  their  conclusions. 

Effective  teachers  make  decisions  and  control  their  instruction.  They 
evaluate  what  they  are  doing  and  modify  their  methods  as  they  discover 
more  efficient  ways  of  teaching  and  learning.  They  realize  that  reading  in- 
struction requires  more  than  asking  for  correct  answers  and  completing 
assignments.  The  purpose  for  teaching  ESL  students  reading  strategies  is  to 
help  them  understand  what  reading  is  and  how  it  works.  This  includes 
showing  students  how  to  discover  answers  and  how  to  control  their  own 
cognitive  processes  as  they  are  reading.  The  focus  in  strategic  reading  is  on 
active  thinking  and  evaluation,  on  conscious  awareness,  and  on  realistic 
application  to  academic  materials.  The  goal  is  that  by  understanding  reading 
and  applying  strategies,  the  student  becomes  an  independent  and  efficient 
reader. 
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What  is  a  process  approach? 

Process  approaches  see  writing  as  a  thinking  process  of  discovery  and 
communication.  These  approaches  aim  at  developing  learners'  overall 
writing  ability  by  having  them  write  as  'real  writers'  moving  through  a 
recursive  process  with  a  clear  communicative  purpose  and  intended  reader 
in  mind.  Process  approaches  are  soundly  based  on  the  communicative 
approach  to  learning  languages,  and  on  recent  linguistic,  psychological 
and  educational  theory  and  research. 

Using  this  method,  step-by-step  writing  instructions  are  developed  to 
guide  learners  to  employ  the  mental  processes  of  skilled  writers  who 
consciously  move  through  a  recursive  process  of  generating,  organizing, 
drafting,  revising,  editing,  proof-reading  and  presenting.  Sufficient  time  and 
reader  feedback  are  two  crucial  elements  in  this  process  allowing  learners  to 
discover  how  to  progressively  arrive  at  what  they  want  to  say  in  writing 
through  the  act  of  writing  itself. 


Is  a  process  approach  suitable  for  Hong  Kong  learners? 

Good  writing  does  not  just  flow  out.'  It  is  not  a  transcription  or  a  recording 
process.  Writing  is  a  thinking  process.  It  is  complicated  and  demanding, 
especially  for  EFL  inexperienced  writers.  There  are  four  types  of  demands 
made  on  learners:  cognitive  demands,  linguistic  demands,  demands  made  by 
the  communicative  context,  and  the  demands  of  the  composing  process 
itself  (see  Appendix  1 ) . 

Research  on  how  skilled  writers  actually  handle  these  demands  while  they 
are  writing  (both  native  and  non-native  writers  of  English),  has  shown  us 
this  recursive  prucess  in  action.  Further  pedagogical  research  has  now 
shown  us  that  this  composing  process  can  be  described,  taught  and  learned 
in  the  classroom.  Learners  draft  and  redraft  with  conscious  attention  to  the 
process,  and  thus  learn  to  write  in  the  same  way  as  skilled  writers. 

Process  approaches  also  serve  the  main  aim  of  teaching  writing  in  Hong 
Kong.  As  stated  in  the  Hong  Kong  Syllabus  for  English  (1 983:31 ): 
The  ultimate  aim  in  the  teaching  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  students  to 
communicate,  to  express  ideas  and  opinions,  and  to  record  important  facts 
or  to  convey  their  thoughts  to  an  intended  reader. 
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What  are  some  common  problems  in  implementing  a  process 
approach  in  a  traditional  framework? 

Below  are  four  of  the  major  difficulties: 

(1 )  Writing  is  complicated.  It  takes  time  and  effort  to  arrive  at  a  competent 
product. 

(2)  Learners,  by  definition,  are  inexperienced  writers  with  limited  knowl- 
edge of  specific  language  features  and  different  genres.  They  also  lack 
sufficient  practice  in  taking  a  critical  attitude  towards  reading  and 
writing.  Consequently,  they  have  difficulty  in  locating  and  correcting 
their  errors  when  revising  and  editing. 

(3)  Writing  teachers  at  secondary  level  have  to  teach  large  classes  and  have 
a  heavy  marking  load, 

(4)  Current  textbooks,  rigid  school  directives  and  timetables  reinforce  a 
product-oriented  testing  approach  in  the  composition  lesson. 


How  can  a  process  approach  be  implemented  smoothly  in  a 
traditional  framework? 

Process  approaches  can  be  implemented  gradually  and  successfully  if 
modifications  and  adaptations  are  made  in  addressing  the  above  problems 
as  follows: 

(1 )  Build  up  a  shared  understanding.  It  is  essential  to  describe,  explain  and 
exemplify  the  concept  of  the  writing  process  for  learners  so  that  they 
know  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  how  to  set  about  it,  end  why  they 
are  doing  it. 

(2)  Integrate  the  four  language  skills  to  fit  into  the  stages  of  writing  with- 
out unduly  upsetting  the  timetable  and  the  scheme  of  work  (see 
Appendix  2). 

(3)  Design  purpose-specific  and  reader-specific  tasks  so  that  learners 
can  draft  and  redraft  with  the  communicative  context  in  mind  (see 
Appendix  3). 

(4)  Simplify  writing  tasks  by  removing  limitations  on  the  number  of  words 
and  the  required  language  forms,  and  ensure  the  familiarity  of  the 
subject  matter,  e.g.  'You  are  a  class  librarian.  Write  five  rules  for  your 
class  library.' 

(5)  Carry  forward  each  stage  in  the  process  and  focus  or^  a  different  aspect 
of  the  writing  process  each  lesson.  It  is  very  important  to  focus  on 
meaning  before  accuracy. 

(6)  Allow  sufficient  time  for  learners  to  draft  and  redraft  in  order  to  discover 
and  express  their  meaning  appropriately  and  accurately.  Some  writing 
and  peer-reading  tasks  must  be  done  for  homework  outside  the  class- 
room so  that  learners  are  ready  to  move  into  the  next  stage, 

(7)  Provide  reader  feedback  at  each  stage,  e.g.  on  content  after  the  first 
draft.  Supply  peer-reading  and  rewriting  guidelines  (see  Appendix  3)  to 
show  learners  how  to  develop  critical  reading  and  revising  skills. 
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(8)  Change  the  teacher  s  role  from  an  evaluator  or  a  judge  of  language 
accuracy  to  that  of  a  facilitator,  assistant,  consultant  and  reader.  Find  a 
good  aspect  of  the  writing  first,  and  praise  it. 

(9)  Grade  the  product  or  final  draft  according  to  how  much  progress 
learners  have  made  from  first  ideas  in  planning  to  final  accuracy  in  the 
product.  Encourage  learners  to  value  and  keep  every  page  they  write 
during  this  process. 

What  strategies  and  techniques  are  used  in  a  process  approach? 

The  strategies  and  techniques  used  to  implement  this  approach  are  based  on 
the  stages  of  the  composing  process.  They  include  reading,  talking  and 
writing  about  written  language,  the  process  of  composing,  and  the  learning 
process  itself.  Activities  include  the  following: 

— class,  group  and  paired  discussion 

— drawing 

— fast/free  writing 

— brain-storming 
.  — listing 

— reading  well -formed  prose 

— peer-reading  (reading,  critiquing,  and  commenting  on  each  other's 
writing) 

— reading  one's  own  writing  aloud 
— doing  rewriting  exercises  (e.g.  sentence  combining) 
— doing  editing  exercises  (common  error  detection  and  correction) 
— one-to-one  conferences  with  the  teacher 
—presenting  the  whole  series  of  drafts  (see  Appendix  2) 
Such  activities  can  be  used  flexibly  to  suit  both  teaching  styles  and  learner 
needs. 

What  research  has  been  done  in  Hong  Kong? 

Research  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  process  approach  has  been  carried  out  in 
Hong  Kong  by  a  native  speaker  with  a  small  class  at  tertiary  level  (Stewart, 
1986),  and  also  by  a  non-native  speaker  with  a  large  class  at  junior 
secondary  level  (Cheung,  1989).  In  both  cases,  these  approaches  were 
superimposed  onto  a  traditional  framework  (timetable,  syllabus,  coursebook, 
class  size,  etc.).  The  above  suggested  adaptations  were  employed  flexibly 
in  response  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  their  own  classes. 

The  first  study  was  carried  out  in  a  small  class  at  tertiary  level  with  a 
parallel  class  using  a  more  traditional  approach  as  a  comparison.  Differences 
in  text  and  discourse  structure,  and  in  learner  attitudes  towards  writing, 
were  measured  over  a  period  of  1 5  weeks. 

In  the  Experimental  class,  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  infor- 
mation load  of  their  content,  and  improvements  in  both  language  structures 
and  discourse  concerns  (e.g.  awareness  of  purpose  and  audience).  Such 
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gains  were  not  present  in  the  writing  of  the  Comparison  class.  In  contrast 
also  were  learner  self-perceptions  and  attitudes  towards  writing.  By  the  end 
of  the  course,  those  in  the  Experimental  class  were  able  to  conceptualise 
changes  in  their  writing  procedures,  and  relate  these  to  both  improved 
performance  and  greater  self-confidence  in  their  ability  to  successfully  carry 
out  a  writing  task. 

The  two  classes'  final  examination  papers  were  also  studied  to  discover 
whether  writing  done  under  timed  examination  conditions  (without  peer  or 
teacher  feedback)  was  also  superior.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  with 
the  writing  of  the  Experimental  class  having  a  higher  level  of  discourse 
appropriacy  and  text  accuracy. 

In  summary,  the  Experimental  learners  made  measurable  gains  in  their 
written  products,  and  changed  their  attitudes  towards  writing  from  negative 
reluctance  and  fear,  to  positive  self-perceptions  about  their  progress  towards 
competence. 

The  result  of  the  second  study  also  showed  that  a  process  approach  was 
both  meaningful  and  rewarding.  From  a  EFL  class  of  40  Form  1  learners,  3 
subjects  with  different  language  abilities  were  selected  for  detailed  study. 
This  action  research  was  carried  out  in  13  weeks.  All  3  subjects  improved 
the  quality  of  their  writing  across  drafts  with  a  higher  level  of  reader 
considerations  and  a  stronger  sense  of  writing  purpose.  To  achieve  this, 
the  subjects  independently  employed  all  types  of  rewriting  (deletions, 
substitutions,  additions,  rearrangements  and  spelling)  at  content  and  surface 
level  to  rewrite  with  confidence.  They  finally  arrived  at  a  final  product 
which  satisfied  themselves. 

All  subjects  considered  that  a  process  approach  helped  them  to  rewrite 
better.  It  was  also  found  that  rewriting  instruction  (rewriting  guidelines,  peer 
reading,  reader  comments)  between  drafts  was  necessary  for  unskilled  EFL 
writers  to  become  involved  in  and  to  benefit  from  a  process  approach. 
Rewriting  instruction  was  also  a  time-saving  method  for  a  teacher  of  a 
large  class  to  give  specific  feedback  to  every  learners.  On  the  whole,  the  EFL 
class  progressively  adjusted  to  the  process  and  followed  it  smoothly.  The 
class  enjoyed  writing  in  English  more  and  the  teacher  enjoyed  reading 
learners'  drafts  more  than  before.  They  expected  and  wanted  this  process 
approach  to  continue  in  learning  how  to  write. 

Conclusion 

Making  changes  in  classroom  methodology  and  attitudes  towards  writing 
takes  time  and  effort.  It  is  important  for  interested  teachers  to  be  both  patient 
and  quietly  persistent  in  demonstrating  and  explaining  what  is  meant  by 
'drafting'.  Teachers  need  to  become  more  aware  of  their  learners'  needs,  and 
to  trust  their  own  professional  judgement  in  incorporating  the  principles  and 
the  methodology  of  a  process  approach.  Above  all,  teachers  need  to  become 
familiar  with  the  writing  process  themselves.  Through  writing,  they  gain 
valuable  insights  into  what  they  are  trying  to  teach. 
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Process  approaches  do  not  provide  a  magic  formula — writing  Is  revealed 
as  a  very  complex  process  indeed — but  classroom  research  indicates  that 
they  are  more  soundly  based,  more  motivating,  and  more  rewarding  for  both 
teachers  and  learners  than  traditional  one-shot  'assign-assess'  routines. 
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Appendix  1  The  demands  made  on  EFL  learners  in  producing  a 
piece  of  writing 


(Adapted  and  modified  from  Raimes,  1 983) 
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Appendix  2  Suggested  adaptations  for  carrying  out  a  process 
approach  in  the  traditional  framework  of  secondary 
schools 


Time  allocation 

Writing  Stages 

Strategies  &  techniques 

listening/ETV/ 
comprehension 

(2  to  3  lessons) 

Pre-writing 

(ideas  writing 
purpose  audience 
development 
organization) 

brain-storming 

listing 

drawing 

mapping 

fast-writing 

reading  passages 

discussing 

composition/oral 
(1  to  2  lessons) 

Drafting 

discussing 
fast-writing 
peer-reading 
*start  drafting  at  school 
&  finish  at  home 

oral/correction 
(1  to  2  lessons) 

Revising 

one-to-one  conferences 
rewriting  guidelines 
rewriting  exercises 
peer-reading 
*start  revising  at  school 
&  finish  at  home 

G.E. 

(1  lesson) 

Editing  & 
Proof-reading 

editing  exercises 
grammar  exercises 

(0  to  1  lesson) 

Presenting 

the  entire  series  of  drafts 
peer-reading 

ERIC 
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Appendix  3  Writing  task  and  rewriting  guidelines 


Title:        A  letter  about  your  perfect  routines  to  Dr.  Crazy 
Readers:    Dr,  Crazy  and  newspaper  readers 

Purpose:  Use  your  humour  and  imagination  to  describe  your  perfect 
routine  to  Dr.  Cr.  Crazy  for  his  psychology  corner  to  make 
people  laugh. 

Organization:    In  time  of  day 

Rewriting  guidelines 

Your  classmate's  draft  is  different  from  yours!  In  what  way?  Use  the 
following  guidelines  to  compare  your  draft  with  the  other's  draft.  Which 
one  do  you  like  more? 

1 .  Do  you  smile  or  laugh  when  you  are  reading  it? 

2.  Do  the  first  one  or  two  sentences  arouse  your  interest  in  reading  it? 

3.  Underline  the  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Can  these  words  help  you  to  'see' 
his/her  routine? 

4.  Circle  the  time  markers.  Do  you  know  the  order  of  the  routine  clearly? 

5.  Do  you  know  why  s/he  likes  such  a  routine?  Ask  him/her  if  you  do  not 
know. 
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SECOND  LANGUAGE  LISTENING  COMPREHENSION 
AND  SEGMENTAL  CONTRASTS  IN  DIFFERENT 
DEGREES  OF  CONTEXT 


Steve  Tauroza 

City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong 


introduction 

In  the  last  decade,  the  view  that  teachers  should  try  to  get  their  students  to 
focus  less  on  acoustic/phonetic  information  during  listening  comprehension 
exercises  has  become  more  and  more  widespread.  Gillian  Brown's  works 
on  listening  comprehension,  'Listening  to  Spoken  English'  (1977)  and 
'Listening  Comprehension'  (1978),  have  played  a  leading  role  in  spreading 
this  view.  Although  Brown  (1978:63)  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
exercises  involving  the  discrimination  of  minimal  pairs,  her  message 
regarding  the  teaching  of  EFL  has  been  interpreted  to  the  effect  that  work  on 
segmental  information  is  useful  but  getting  your  students  'to  identify 
stressed  syllables  and  make  intelligent  guesses  about  the  content  of  this 
information,  "s  absolutely  essential'  (Brown,  1977:52).  One  sees  this 
interpretation  very  clearly  in  a  major  state-of-the-art  article  on  listening 
comprehension  by  Dirven  and  Oakeshott-Taylor  when  they  comment  after 
discussing  Brown's  approach: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  segmental  information  in  the  acoustic  signal  may 
well  be  of  limited  scope  and  reliability,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  learner's  attention  is  directed  to  non-segmental  information. 

(Dirven  and  Oakeshott-Taylor,  1984:333) 
In  her  works.  Brown  emphasised  the  points  which  she  felt  were  lacking  in 
the  teaching  of  listening  comprehension.  This  is  only  natural;  after  all,  there 
is  little  value  in  bringing  out  a  publication  in  order  to  urge  people  to  do 
things  they  are  already  doing.  However,  the  manner  in  which  she  made  her 
points  predisposed  readers  to  the  Interpretation  of  her  message  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  For  example,  the  following  assertion  clearly  Implies 
that  phonemic  contrasts  between  vowels  are  relatively  unimportant  in  L2 
listening  comprehension: 
'The  student  who  is  exposed  to  a  sentence  in  context  does  not  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  "what  vowel"  he  hears.  He  has  to  recognize  a 
word  and  a  word  that  is  possible  in  that  context.  It  is  very  rare  in  real 
life  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  sheriff  was  shot  through  the  heart  or 
whether  he  was  shot  through  the  hat,  whether  John  bit  the  dog  or  John 
beat  the  dog.  Clearly  an  ability  to  distinguish  these  vowels  will  help  in 
the  selection  of  the  suitable  word  but  the  context  will  usually  make  this 
selection  reasonably  straightforward.' 

(Brown,  1977:161) 


This  claim  by  Brown  that  contextual  clues  would  enable  L2  learners  to  re- 
solve difficulties  at  a  segmental  level  was  the  stimulus  for  the  experiment 
which  I  shall  describe  in  the  rest  of  this  paper.  Brown's  position  has  already 
been  attacked  by  Abbott  (1986:302),  with  regard  to  pronunciation,  as 
falling  foul  of  the  'single  error'  fallacy.  That  is  to  say,  the  assumption  that 
there  is  only  a  single  error  in  each  utterance  or  else  one  error  continually 
repeated.'  However,  little  evidence  has  been  produced  concerning  the 
appropriateness  of  her  remarks  regarding  L2  speech  comprehension.  The 
experiment  described  below  was  set  up  to  check  whether  English  phonemes 
which  have  been  identified  through  contrastive  analysis  as  being  difficult  for 
the  learners  to  perceive  lead  to  problems  with  the  recognition  of  words  con- 
taining those  phonemes  in  varying  degrees  of  linguistic  context.^  As  I  was  in 
Italy  at  the  time,  1  decided  to  test  the  following  hypotheses: 

1.  The  learners  would  recognise  English  words  containing  vowels  that 
have  near  equivalents  in  Italian  more  easily  than  words  containing 
vowels  which  have  no  near  equivalent. 

2.  The  differences  mentioned  in  (1)  would  be  greater  when  the  degree 
of  context  was  reduced  and  would  be  reduced  when  the  context  was 
increased. 

Methods  and  procedure 

Subjects 

The  subjects  were  42  Italian  University  students  studying  for  a  degree  in 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature.  As  regards  proficiency  in  English,  they 
were  of  late  elementary  and  early  intermediate  level.  All  the  subjects  were 
between  the  ages  of  1  9  and  23.  38  of  the  subjects  were  females  and  4  were 
males.  All  the  r^ubjects  came  from  the  south  of  Tuscany  and  spoke  a 
regional  variation  of  Italian  which  was  close  to  standard  Italian. 

The  phonological  segments  and  the  words  containing  them 

Ir.l  and  /i:/  were  chosen  to  represent  shared  vowels  which  have  near 
equivalents  in  Italian. 

I VI  and  IB-I  were  chosen  to  represent  new  vowels  as  neither  of  them 
play  a  contrastive  role  in  Italian  phonology. 

These  categories  are  consistent  with  recent  contrastive  descriptions  of 
the  phonological  systems  of  RP  and  Italian  (Fiorentino  colto)  by  Canepari 
(1979),  D'EugenIo  (1984)  and  Payne  (1984). 

All  the  target  vowels  were  in  stressed  syllables  and  in  the  first  syllable 
of  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  The  words  containing  the  target  vowels 
were  controlled  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  appeared  in  the  sub- 
jects' courses,  their  similarity  to  Italian  words,  their  grammatical  class  and  the 
number  of  syllables.  The  controls  were  made  by  matching  pairs  of  words. 
One  half  of  the  pair  was  a  word  containing  a  shared  vowel  and  the  other  half 


was  a  word  containing  a  new  vowel.  These  matched  pairs  will  be  referred 
to  as  'paired  target  words'  in  the  following  description  of  the  factors 
involved  In  establishing  the  different  degrees  of  context. 

Degrees  of  context 

Two  degrees  of  context,  low  and  high,  were  established.  In  the  low  context 
condition,  there  were  strong  syntactic  cues  as  to  the  word  class  of  the  target 
words  but  only  minimal  semantic  clues  to  the  identity  of  the  target.  For 
example,  in  2  of  the  tests  there  was  the  following  item: 

He  went  to  the  shop  to  buy  some  

The  extralinguistic  context  provided  by  the  test  format,  that  is  the  blank 
space  of  two  inches  in  which  to  write  a  response,  acts  as  a  constraint  against 
the  possibility  that  the  sentence  will  continue  with  'of  +  an  adjectival  or 
noun  phrase  +  relative  clause.  For  example,  a  continuation  such  as  of  the 
beautiful  red  and  gold  socks  he  had  seen  in  the  window  that  morning' 
would  be  unlikely,  given  the  size  of  the  space  in  which  to  write  the  response. 
From  the  linguistic  context  the  subjects  could  expect  either  a  noun  or  an 
adjective.  However,  the  noun  could  be  any  one  of  a  vast  class  of  things 
which  can  be  bought  in  shops.  It  is  hardly  any  easier  to  predict  from  the  con- 
text which  adjective,  if  any,  is  likely  to  appear.  In  ail  of  the  low  context  Items, 
there  were  strong  syntactic  constraints  as  to  the  type  of  word  but  only  weak 
semantic  clues  as  to  the  lexical  set  to  which  the  word  belonged.  With  regard 
to  the  example  cited  above,  the  subjects  heard  'sheets'  and  'shirts'  in  2 
different  tests. 

In  the  high  context  condition,  the  listener  had  strong  syntactic  and 
semantic  clues  to  the  target  word's  identity.  The  linguistic  context  Indicated 
both  the  grammatical  word  class  of  the  target  and  primed  the  subjects  as  to 
the  lexical  set  to  which  it  belonged.  The  following  item  provides  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  high  context  constrains  the  subjects'  predictions 
regarding  the  type  of  words  which  were  likely  to  be  missing  from  the  text: 
The  thieves  only  seemed  interested  in  her  jewellery.  They  took  her 

 and  went  out  as  silently  as  they  had  come  in. 

The  syntactic  clues  indicate  that  the  first  missing  word  is  going  to  be 
either  an  adjective  or  a  noun.  The  initial  sentence  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  missing  word/s  will  be  associated  with  jewellery.  An  investigation  of 
contextual  contributions  to  word-recognition  processes  by  Blank  and  Foss 
(1978)  indicated  that  the  this  type  of  prior  context  would  facilitate  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  words  which  couIq  be  associated  with  jewellery.  In  the  ab- 
ove instance,  necklace  was  presented  to  the  subjects. 

The  paired  target  words  were  controlled  as  to  the  context  they  appeared 
in.  With  regard  to  the  low  context  items,  they  both  appeared  in  exactly  the 
same  linguistic  context.  In  the  high  context  condition,  the  bilateral  context 
was  controlled  taking  into  account  the  findings  of  research  by  Aborn  et  al 
(1959)  and  Porter  (1983)  concerning  the  effect  of  quantity  of  context  on 
the  ability  to  make  linguistic  predictions. 
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From  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  items  belonged  to  one  of  the 
following  categories: 

(1)  NEW  LOW  (newvowels — low  context) 

(2)  NEW  HIGH  (newvowels — high  context) 

(3)  SHARED  LOW     (shared  vowels— low  context) 

(4)  SHARED  HIGH    (shared  vowels— high  context) 
There  were  ten  test  items  in  each  category. 


The  recordings 

The  passages  were  recorded  on  cassette  tapes  by  a  male  RP  speaker  using  a 
Prinz  STR  8080  stereo  radio  cassette  recorder  with  an  external  microphone. 


Administration  of  the  tests 

The  42  subjects  who  took  the  test  were  divided  into  4  different  groups 
which  corresponded  to  their  class  groups  throughout  the  year.  The  items  1 
have  described  comprised  a  sub-test  in  a  series  of  9  tests.  The  items  were 
dispersed  among  items  dealing  with  the  effects  of  assimilation  and 
giottalisation  and  strong  and  weak  forms  in  4  different  tests.  In  addition, 
there  were  a  number  of  'filler'  items.  Half  of  the  subjects  heard  the  items  in 
one  order  and  the  other  half  heard  them  in  reverse  sequence. 

In  all  9  tests,  the  subjects  received  the  test  papers  and  the  supervisor  read 
through  the  instructions  at  the  top  of  each  test  paper.  Then,  the  subjects 
were  told  to  read  the  entire  test  paper  carefully  and  ask  about  anything  that 
was  unclear  in  either  the  instructions  or  the  English  vocabulary.  For  each 
test,  the  supervisor  had  a  list  of  the  words  which  might  have  been  problem- 
atic for  the  subjects.  If  the  subjects  did  not  ask  for  clarification  of  any  of  the 
words  on  the  list,  the  supervisor  checked  that  the  words  were  known  by 
asking  the  subjects  for  an  Italian  equivalent  to  the  word.  The  supervisors 
emphasised  the  importance  of  noting  in  the  appropriate  place  on  the 
answer  sheet  /hatever  was  understood  even  if  it  was  only  one  letter. 

The  passages  were  played  back  to  the  groups  in  an  open  classroom  using 
a  Prinz  STR  8080  stereo  radio  cassette  recorder  with  a  2-way  4  speaker 
system.  The  sound  signal  was  distinct  in  all  parts  of  the  classroom.  The 
supervisors  paused  the  tape  after  each  item  and  waited  until  all  the  subjects 
had  finished  writing  before  playing  the  next  item. 


Results 

In  order  to  avoid  having  to  repeat  the  rather  unwieldy  expression  'the  target 
words  containing  the  new/shared  vowels'  throughout  the  following,  1  will 
use  'new/shared  vowels'  as  a  short  form  for  the  entire  phrase. 

The  results  of  the  tests  indicated  that  segmental  problems,  as  predicted  by 
contrastive  analysis,  caused  word  recognition  problems  even  when  context 
strongly  constrained  the  number  of  possible  word  candidates.  This  can  be 
seen  from  the  mean  scores  for  the  four  different  categories  in  Table  1 . 
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Table  1 

Mean  scores  of  the  42  subjects  for  the  4  categories 

VOWEL 


NEW  SHARED 

CONTEXT 

LOW  6.0  7.0 

HIGH  6.4  8.0 


If  Brown's  claims  were  true  about  context  being  used  to  resolve  problems 
on  the  segmental  level,  we  would  expect  the  categories  to  be  ranked  in  the 
following  manner  in  te.rms  of  mean  number  of  successful  responses: 

SHARED  HIGH/NEW  HIGH  >  SHARED  LOW/NEW  LOW 
Instead,  we  find  the  following  rank  order: 

SHARED  HIGH  >  SHARED  LOW  >  ^EW  HIGH  >  NEW  LOW 

The  scores  were  analysed  within  a  2  (low  x  high  context)  x  2  (new  x 
shared  vowels)  ANOVA  (see  Table  2).  The  context  x  vowel  interaction  was 
not  found  lo  be  significant  but  the  F  vc;!ues  for  both  factors  were  found 
to  be  significant:  context  (F  =  3.864;  p  <  0.05);  vowel   (F  =  14  129- 
p  <  .0005).  '  ' 


Table  2 

2  (low  X  high  context)  x  2  (new  x  shared  vowels)  ANOVA 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

90.060 

2 

45.030 

8.996 

.0005 

CONTEXT 

19.339 

1 

19.339 

3.864 

.051 

VOWEL 

70.720 

1 

70.720 

14.129 

.0005 

2-way  Interactions 

4.339 

1 

4.339 

.867 

.353 

CONTEXT  VOWEL 

4.339 

1 

4.339 

.867 

.353 

Explained 

94.399 

3 

31.466 

6.287 

.0005 

Residual 

820.881 

164 

5.005 

Total 

91  5.280 

167 

5.481 

Post- hoc  t-tests  showed  that  the  scores  for  the  shared  vowels  were 
significantly  higher  than  those  for  the  new  vowels  (t  =  4.53;  p  <  .0005). 
From  comparing  the  overall  means  (see  Table  3)  it  also  appears  that  the 
dif^eience  is  substantial,  the  advantage  for  the  shared  vowels  being  in  the 
order  of  13%.  The  high  context  scores  were  also  significantly  better  than 
the  low  context  scores  (t  =  3.39;  p  <  .002).  However,  the  difference 
between  the  mean  scores  for  high  and  low  context  items,  being  slightly  less 
than  7%,  is  not  so  great  as  that  between  the  new  and  shared  vowels. 


Table  3 

Overall  means  for  all  items,  the  2  degrees  of  context 
and  the  2  categories  of  vowel 

ALL  CONTEXT  VOWEL 

ITEMS  LOW        HIGH  NEW  SHARED 

6  85  6.51         7.19  6.20  7.50 
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Figure  1 


This  indicates  that  the  type  of  vowel  is  a  more  powerful  influence  upon 
the  responses  than  degree  of  context.  This  impression  is  reinforced  by  the 
data  in  Table  1  which  shows  how  the  subjects  responded  to  the  different 
types  of  vowel  in  the  different  degrees  of  context. 

Figure  1  displays  the  information  from  Table  1  in  graph  form.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  scores  for  the  new  vowels  are  lower  than  those  for  the  shared 
vowels.  These  results  support  hypothesis  (1).  However,  the  difference 
between  the  scores  of  the  items  containing  new  and  shared  vowels 
increases  as  the  context  increases.  This  is  in  complete  contrast  with  what 
was  predicted  by  hypothesis  (2).  These  findings  indicate  that  difficulties 
associated  with  an  unfamiliar  segmental  feature,  that  is,  a  new  phoneme, 
diminished  the  amount  of  benefit  the  subjects  were  able  to  derive  from  the 
additional  contextual  clues  as  to  the  identity  cf  the  words  in  question. 
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Further  analysis  of  the  data  provided  more  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
ot  this  level  of  language  learning,  difficulties  caused  by  unfamiliar  segmental 
features  outweigh  the  assistance  which  learners  can  derive  from  enriched 
linguistic  contexts.  For  example,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  mean  score  for  the 
shared  vowels  in  the  low  context  condition  (7.0)  is  in  fact  higher  than  the 
score  for  the  new  vowels  in  the  high  context  condition  (6.4).  This  difference 
was  tested  a  posteriori  using  the  paired-samples  t-test  procedure  and  found 
to  be  highly  significant  (t  =  2.47;  p  <  .009).  Clearly  the  difference  is  not  as 
substantial  as  that  between  the  high  context  shared  vowels  (8.0)  anci  the 
high  context  new  vowels  (6.4).  However,  it  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
difference  between  the  mean  scores  for  the  low  context  new  vowels  (6.0) 
and  the  high  context  new  vowels. 

Discussion 

Before  considering  the  implications  of  the  above  findings,  some  of  the 
limitations  of  the  experimental  procedure  will  be  discussed.  Firstly,  the  size 
of  the  sample,  42  subjects,  would  make  one  hesitant  about  making  strong 
claims  on  the  basis  of  this  experiment  alone.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  had  only  linguistic  context,  with  hardly  any  extralinguistic  clues  as 
to  what  was  being  said,  emphasises  the  need  for  caution  in  interpreting 
these  results.  Furthermore,  the  type  of  task  used  to  assess  the  subjects' 
listening  comprehension,  transcription,  may  well  require  a  mode  of  listening 
which  is  particularly  dependent  on  bottom-up  sources  of  information.  This 
would  lead  to  a  distortion  of  the  results  if  it  were  the  case.  However,  given 
that  none  of  these  qualifications  have  been  substantiated,  they  do  not 
invalidate  the  evidence  derived  from  the  experiment  although  they  do  serve 
to  put  it  in  its  proper  perspective.  If  one  regards  L2  speech  comprehension 
as  an  extremely  vast  dark  limbo,  the  above  findings  are  like  having  a 
pocket  torch  to  shed  some  light  on  one  particular  zone  of  darkness. 

With  such  a  small  amount  of  light  in  such  a  vast  area,  the  following 
discussion  is,  of  necessity,  speculative  in  the  extreme.  However,  it  is  now 
apparent  that  Brown's  claim  that 

The  student  who  is  exposed  to  a  sentence  in  context  does  not  have  to 

worry  too  much  about  "what  vowel'  he  hears." 
is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  in  this  study. 

As  noted  above,  this  study  focused  on  the  subjects'  ability  to  make  use 
of  linguistic  context  and  that  this  is  the  type  of  context  which  is  most 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  EFL  learners  during  their  listening  compre- 
hension exercises.  In  view  of  this,  and  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
preceding  qualifications  oOncerning  the  design  of  this  study,  it  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  linguistic  context  the  subjects  had  accessible  to 
them  in  the  experiment  was  far  more  transparent  than  it  would  ever  be  in  real 
life.  For  example,  in  the  high  context  condition,  the  subjects  were  fully  aware 
of  the  bilateral  context  before  they  heard  the  target  words.  In  addition,  the 
time  pressure  on  the  subjects  was  considerably  less  in  the  experiment  than  it 
would  be  in  most  normal  circumstances. 
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Given  these  optimal  :  onditions  for  accessing  the  information  provided 
by  the  enriched  contexts,  the  subjects  showed  that  they  could  use  this 
top-down  source  of  information  only  with  the  shared  vowels.  With  the 
new  vowels,  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  context  made  only  a  minor 
difference  to  the  subjects'  identification  of  the  target  words.  In  contrast 
to  Brown's  claim  that  EFL  learners  can  use  context  to  resolve  problems 
which  may  arise  from  the  misidentification  of  vowel  phonemes,  the  results 
indicated  that  unfamiliar  vowel  phonemes  can  prevent  such  learners 
from  utilising  contextual  clues  to  a  words  identity.  Although,  as  noted 
above,  the  evidence  provided  by  this  experiment  needs  to  be  treated  with 
caution,  so  too  do  recommendations  given  to  teachers  of  EFL  by  other 
researchers  in  the  area  of  L2  listening  comprehension.  For  instance/Voss 
(1 984:1 22)  concludes  an  excellent  research  study  with  the  following  words 
the  advice  [to  EFL  learners]  would  have  to  be  not  "to  listen  more  care- 
fully", i.e.  to  identify,  but  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  understand,  i.e.  to 
hypothesise.' 

it  is  worth  considering  why  Voss  should  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
contrasts  so  ^nongly  with  the  implications  of  my  findings  especially  as  his 
study  was  so  well  conducted.  1  would  suggest  that  the  conflict  is  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  levels  of  proficiency  in  English  of  Voss's  subjects  and  my 
subjects.  My  subjects  had  less  exposure  to  English  than  Voss's  subjects.  His 
subjects  were  apparently  around  Cambridge  Proficiency  level  whereas  my 
subjects  were  below  Cambridge  First  Certificate  level.  Clearly,  segmental 
differences  between  LI  and  L2  phonological  systems  will  be  less  of  a 
problem  for  advanced  learners  for  the  simple  reason  that  'new'  phonemes 
will  not  be  that  new  to  them  as  they  will  have  been  exposed  to  them  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  intermediate  level  learners.  The  conflict  between  Voss's 
conclusions  and  those  derived  from  my  experiment  can  be  resolved  by 
positing  the  existence  of  a  threshold  level  in  language  acquisition.  Below 
this  level,  attending  to  the  sound  form  of  speech  pays  dividends  as  a  learning 
strategy  but  above  it  the  same  focus  of  attention  hinders  the  operation  of 
potentially  successful  top-down  comprehension  strategies. 

My  findings  also  raise  some  interesting  points  concerning  the  view  that 
teachers  should  encourage  their  learners  to  predict/hypothesise  about  the 
likely  message  they  will  hear  and  sample  the" stream  of  speech  to  check  their 
hypothesis.  Such  an  approach  is  not  going  to  be  very  useful  for  less 
advanced  learners  of  English  as,  when  they  sample  the  speech  signal,  they 
will  hear  signals  that  they  have  no  expectation  of,  i.e.  new  phonemes.-^  This 
conflict  between  expectations  and  the  nature  of  the  L2  sound  signal  will 
push  the  learners  to  listen  far  more  intently  to  the  acoustic  signal  as  they 
quite  literally  will  not  be  able  to  believe  their  ears.  The  probability  of  such  a 
conflict  occurring  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  proponents  of  the 
'hypothesise-and-sample-the-ptream-of -speech'  approach  to  developing 
listening  comprehension.  Such  an  approach  operates  on  the  assumption 
that  a  listener's  expectations  of  message  content  are  paramount  in  the 
comprehension  process  whilst  expectations  of  the  message  form  are 


inconsequential.  My  date  clearly  suggests  that  this  assumption  requires 
thorough  scrutiny  and,  until  it  has  been  substantiated  with  L2  listeners, 
teachers  should  be  wary  of  its  efficacy. 

Learners'  expectations  concerning  the  sounds  they  will  sample  are  based 
on  their  previous  experience  of  meaningful  sounds  in  the  stream  of  speech. 
New  phonemes  will  not  be  meaningful  for  the  learners  until  they  have 
become  familiar  with  the  multitudinous  realisations  of  the  new  phoneme  in 
different  contexts  in  the  L2  stream  of  speech  and  have  developed  a  gestalt 
for  it."^  On  these  grounds,  it  can  be  argued  that  rather  than  try  and  prevent 
less  advanced  learners  of  English  listening  intently  to  the  acoustic  signal, 
teachers  should  work  with  the  learners'  tendency  to  do  this.  In  this  way,  the 
learners  would  probably  become  familiar  with  the  realisations  of  the  new 
phonemes  more  rapidly  than  if  the  teacher  were  making  them  feel  guilty 
about  listening  intensely.  Furthermore,  1  would  suggest  that  most  learners 
are  quite  normally  lazy  and  intelligent  and  that  they  begin  accessing 
top-down  sources  of  information  as  soon  as  they  find  it  pays  dividends  in 
the  comprehension  process.  Attempting  to  make  learners  activate  top-down 
sources  of  information  when  the  bottom-up  sources  of  information  are 
dense  with  unrecognisable  segments  probably  only  pays  dividends  in  the 
confusion  process. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  1  would  like  to  summarise  the  points  I  have  raised 
whilst  speculating  on  the  implications  of  my  findings.  The  notion  that 
focusing  on  the  acoustic  signal  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  as  it  prevents  L2 
learners  from  utilising  more  successful  top-down  sources  of  information, 
needs  to  be  tempered  somewhat.  Whilst  it  may  be  a  bad  thing  for  relatively 
proficient  L2  learners  to  attend  to  closely  to  the  acoustic  signal,  it  could  well 
be  a  useful  learning  strategy  for  students  of  English  who  have  had  relatively 
little  exposure  to  the  language.  There  may  well  be  a  threshold  level  beyond 
which  close  attention  to  the  acoustic  rea  isation  of  the  speech  signal  is  a 
hindrance  but  prior  to  which  it  is  a  necessity  if  speech  comprehension  is  too 
be  more  than  marginally  successful. 

Beginners  through  to  early  intermediate  FLE  learners  may  well  benefit 
from  being  allowed  to  attend  closely  to  the  speech  signal  when  they  are 
doing  exercises  which  require  them  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  is 
being  said.^  Such  exercises  would  help  the  learners  become  familiar  with 
the  pecularities  of  the  signals  associated  with  English  segmental  features  in 
natural  speech.  This  in  turn  would  enable  the  learners,  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
L2  acquisition  process,  to  check  the  degree  of  fit  between  the  incoming 
signal  and  the  hypotheses  they  formulate  on  the  basis  of  contextual 
information,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  prior  linguistic  context. 

NOTES 

1  In  fact.  Brown's  ideas  with  regard  to  the  role  of  phonetics  in  pronunciation  teaching  have 
been  rigorously  criticised  by  Roach  (1987).  In  his  paper.  Roach  details  the  'prejudices  and 
folk-myths  put  about  by  trendy  methodologists  of  the  1980s'  which  have  contributed  to 
the  demise  of  phonetics- based  pronunciation  teaching  in  the  EFL  classroom  in  recent 
years.  His  comments  are  indicative  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  issue. 


Brown  herself  (1977:156  ft.)  is  aware  that,  unfortunately,  aside  from  'well-equipped 
establishments'  this  is  the  main  type  of  context  which  most  L2  listeners  have  accessible 
during  listening  comprehension  exercises. 

The  nature  of  the  operational  units  in  speech  perception  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished (see  Cutler  and  Norris,  1 979:1 18-119  and  Cutler,  1 986).  It  seems  likely  that  the  size 
of  the  operative  units  varies  in  inverse  relationship  to  the  predictability  of  the  message  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  the  units  can  be  recognised  (see  Leontiev,  1975;  Healy  and 
Cutting,  1976).  That  is  to  say,  if  the  message  is  highly  predictable  and  the  sound  signal  un- 
ambiguous, listeners  will  be  able  to  use  larger  operational  units  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Conversely,  when  the  message  is  less  predictable  and  the  signal  more  ambiguous, 
listeners  will  be  more  dependent  on  bottom -up  sources  of  information  in  their  search  for  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  message. 

^  Leontiev  (1981 :36-37)  asserts  that  the  formation  of  a  'phonetic  word-type',  i.e.  a  gestalt 
for  a  spoken  word,  in  an  L2  is  based  upon  a  'probing'  procedure  carried  out  by  the 
articulatory  organs.  This  leads  him  to  claim  that  'In  order  to  hear  correctly  in  the  future,  we 
must  start  by  uttering  the  sound  of  the  phonetic  word.'  This  is,  of  course,  an  archetypical 
chicken-and-egg  argument  and  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  discussion  amongst  re- 
searchers involved  in  LI  speech  perception  (see  Studdert-Kennedy,  1976:254-255; 
Lieberman  and  Blumstein,  1 988:1 47ff.)  with  no  conclusive  evidence  being  produced  to 
settle  the  argument.  Besides  which,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  words  are  invariably  the 
operative  units  of  speech  perception  (see  note  (2)  above.  Although  the  outcome  of  this 
debate  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  teachers  of  EFL,  it  is  of  only  tangential  significance 
to  the  issues  investigated  in  this  paper. 

5  Pimsleur  et  al  (1977)  and  Tauroza  (1984)  show  how  the  stream  of  speech  can  segmented 
into  units  which  would  allow  less  advanced  learners  to  use  authentic  materials  without 
being  overwhelmed. 
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introduction 

With  the  exception  of  teachers  of  Literature  and  Drama  teachers  them- 
selves the  teacher  of  language  is  probably  more  aware  of  Drama  as  a  useful 
teaching  vehicle  than  any  other.  Whether  these  language  teachers  use 
drama  in  their  teaching  or  not,  they  will  all  have  more  than  a  mere 
'threshold  awareness'  of  drama  techniques  and  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
utilised.  Classroom  role  play  and  simulation  exercises  have  featured  as  stock 
language  teaching  tools  for  some  time  and  will  figure  in  the  repertoires  of  the 
majority  of  language  teachers.  Active  open  space  drama  however  is  not  such 
a  popular  teaching  device.  Although  frequently  viewed  as  having  the  same 
potential  as  Role  Play  and  Simulation  in  promoting  the  use  of  language  in 
something  approaching  an  authentic  context,  'Open  Space  Drama'  remains 
a  Cinderella  subject,  a  specialist  teaching  method  apparently  requiring  a 
specialist  teacher  per  se.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  language  teachers 
stay  shy  of  utilising  the  particular,  and  peculiar,  benefits  of  Open  Space 
Drama  as  a  means  of  teaching  and  practising  language.  This  paper  will  offer, 
first  of  all,  the  rationale  behind  a  specific  approach  to  the  use  of  Drama  in  the 
teaching  of  language  and,  secondly,  suggest  a  working  pattern  through 
which  cultural  resistance  to  learning  and  practice  may  be  avoided  or 
reduced. 

It  would  be  arrogant  to  presume  that  such  a  paper  will  immediately 
convert  every  one  of  its  readers  or  listeners  into  a  dual  purpose  tutor  capable 
of  wearing  two  hats;  that  of  a  Language  teacher  and  that  of  a  Drama 
teacher.  Although  it  is  my  belief  that  a  person  capable  of  taching  language 
communicatively  can  readily  adapt  to  incorporating  drama  techniques  as 
part  of  their  pedagogic  weaponry, 'they  do  require  a  different  kind  of 
confidence  or  'presence'  in  themselves  and  the  acceptance  of  a  markedly 
different  kind  of  role. 

What  this  Paper  does  hope  to  do  is  to  convince  teachers  of  language  that 
Drama  techniques  should  already  be  an  integral  part  of  th'3  methodology 
that  we  use  in  our  daily  work,  thereby  requiring  consideration  by  teacher- 
trainers  as  an  integral  part  of  a  modern  language  teacher's  range  of  basic 
skills,  a  consideration  that  is  seriously  overdue. 

Definition  of  terms 

The  term  'Drama'  itself  can  conjure  all  sorts  of  evocative  images.  If  one 
were  to  distribute  paper  and  pencils  and  ask  a  group  of  teachers  to  write 
down  half  a  dozen  words  which  they  might  associate  with  the  term  it  is 


probable  that  words  such  as  Actor,  Play,  and  Stage  would  feature  highly.  In 
such  a  group  odd  words  like  'entertainment'  or  'script'  or  even  d  phrase 
such  as  'serious  television  play'  might  be  listed.  Unless  the  teachers  had 
experienced  a  Drama  course  that  was  not  orientated  towards  the  production 
of  a  play,  or  had  taken  part  in  a  Drama  workshop  session,  they  would  not  be 
expected  to  produce  words  such  as  'movement',  'experience',  'mimic'  or 
even  'argument'.  The  distinction  being  made  here  is  actually  between  two 
quite  separate  things;  'Theatre'  and  'Drama',  'n  Theatre  actors  learn  the 
words  of  authors,  which  are  often  difficult  to  understand  or  interpret,  and 
then  regurgitate  them  at  the  insistence  of  a  director  who  moulds  the  actions 
and  delivery  of  lines  to  suit  his  overall  perception  of  the  play.  Drama,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  used  here,  is  physical  involvement  in  a  learning  activity,  one 
which  is  rarely  scripted  and  always  dependent  on  the  authentic  reactions  of 
the  individual  or  group  to  the  task  or  stimulus  that  is  offered.  Drama  involves 
thought,  planning,  participation  and  review.  But,  most  importantly,  it  will 
require  at  some  stage  that  the  individual,  using  his  experience  of  the  world 
and  his  knowledge  of  language,  improvises  both  action  and  speech  in 
co-operation  and  communication  with  others. 

Another  phrase  that  I  frequently  link  with  Drama  is  'open  space'.  This  is 
self-explanatory  but,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Paper  distinguishes  a  practical 
Drama  workshop  taking  place  in  a  classroom  cleared  of  furniture  or  a  school 
hall  or  gymnasium  from  the  type  of  classroom  practice  that  we  have 
mentioned  before,  more  specifically  Role  Play  and  Simulation  exercises. 

Modern  Uses 

In  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been 
a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  employment  of  drama  techniques  in  the 
teaching  of  subjects  other  than  Literature.  Traditionally,  drama  had  always 
previously  been  orientated  towards  production;  the  school  play,  '0'  and 
'A'  level  set  books  and  so  on.  Very  occasionally,  a  drama  workshop  was 
used  as  a  means  of  exploring  character  and  role  through  improvisation  and 
free  expression  but  there  were  few  teachers  who  had  been  properly  trained 
and  drama  in  secondary  education  was  often  left  to  enthusiastic  English 
teachers.  Curriculum  design  frequently  ignored  drama  as  being  a  worthwhile 
component  and,  in  the  face  of  competition  for  a  school's  available  open 
spaces,  the  drama  workshop  became  an  extra-curricular  activity  offered  to 
committed  students  outside  regular  school  hours. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  much  more  positive  attitude  to  the  subject 
across  the  educational  spectrum  rather  than  only  in  those  schools  with 
an  educational  philosophy  that  biases  them  toward  the  arts.  Drama  is  an 
examinable  subject  at  all  levels  and,  as  a  consequence,  attracts  subject- 
specific  finance  and  resourcing  at  primary,  junior  and  secondary  levels.  No 
longer  is  Drama  viewed  as  being  umbilically  linked  to  English  Literature.  Its 
own  particular  attributes  and  benefits  have  been  re-discovered  and  are  now 
being  used  in  the  context  of  student  self-discovery  and  expression.  In 
schools  where  special  learning  difficulties  and  environmental  problems  have 
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been  diagnosed,  so-cailed  inner-city  schools  in  'Educational  Priority  Areas' 
for  instance,  and  in  classrooms  where  the  traditional  pedagogic  methods 
have  failed  to  answer  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  young,  there  is  an  increasing 
employment  of  drama  techniques  in  countering  the  effects  of  a  general 
decline  in  student  discipline  and  morale.  In  these  instances  drama  is  used  on 
a  variety  of  levels;  as  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  aggressive  or  abnormal 
feelings,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  student's  greater  comprehension  of  his  own 
self-concept  and,  thereby,  place  in  society,  as  a  means  of  contemplating 
inherent  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  as  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  it 
might  be  possible  for  students  to  understand  and  extend  the  mental  barriers 
that  restrict  the  reception  and  absorbtion  of  new  and  potentially  useful 
information. 

Apart  from  the  educational  cooperation  between  drama  and  theatre,  there 
has  also  been  a  deeper  awareness  in  many  schools  of  the  interface  between 
drama  and  the  other  traditional  curriculum  arts  subjects.  The  unique  way  in 
which  drama,  within  a  single  discipline,  combines  music,  dance,  language 
and  even  elements  of  physical  activity,  group  dynamics,  body  signalling  and 
so  on,  is  only  now  being  recognised  and  valued  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  education  system  is  not  the  only  sphere  in  which  the  power  of  drama 
has  achieved  a  greater  pronr.inence.  In  the  health  service,  there  has  been  a 
growth  in  the  use  of  drama  techniques  as  treatment  for  mental  and  physical 
illnesses  and  the  rehabilitation  of  patients.  With  the  changing  trends  in  state 
policy  regarding  the  institutionalisation  of  the  mentally  ill  moves  have 
been  made  to  re-integrate  patients  with  society.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
personnel,  nurses  for  the  most  part,  trained  in  specially  developed 
techniques,  use  role-play  and  experiential  drama  to  enable  patients  to  be 
able  to  cope  in  a  non-institutional  environment.  This  is  the  method  known 
by  the  term  PSYCHODRAMA.  Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  those  patients  who 
may  be  'cured'  however.  In  the  cases  of  the  mentally  ill,  where  there  is  no 
alternative  to  the  institutional  cocoon,  drama  is  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating with  people  who  may  have  completely  rejected  what  we  per- 
ceive as  the  world,  life  and  normality.  Geriatric  nursing  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  long  term  prisoners  are  other  fields  in  which  drama  forms  a  part  of  the 
treatment  rather  than  functioning  merely  as  a  diverting  entertainment. 

The  elements  of  basic  dramatic  technique  that  Psychodrama  has  exploited 
are  among  the  most  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  those  who  would  like  to 
employ  drama  methods  but  are  wary  of  the  apparent  freedoms  and  lack  of 
formal  lesson  structure  that  drama  workshops  sometimes  seem  to  involve. 
Drama  may  not  only  be  classified  as  a  discipline  but  needs  discipline  itself  in 
order  to  function.  In  fact,  in  many  ways  the  agoraphobia  that  grips  so  many 
teachers  when  they  are  confronted  by  a  teaching  area  that  contains  no  desks 
or  chairs  to  keep  between  them  and  the  students  is  unfounded.  The  properly 
structured  drama  workshop  creates  a  working  environment  in  which 
the  need  for  physical  barriers  is  replaced  by  the  invisible  disciplines  of 
motivation  and  the  need  for  task  involvement.  In  other  words,  the  students 
will  discipline  themselves  once  the  structured  nature  of  the  working  relation- 


ship  within  the  workshop  environment  is  made  clear.  With  increasing 
pattern  familiarity  the  need  for  overt  teacher-centred  discipline  is  reduced 
and  will  often  become  completely  unnecessary.  However,  before  we  get  too 
deeply  involved  in  these  arguments  at  this  stage  let  us  first  consider  drama  as 
a  language  teaching  tool  in  more  general  terms. 

1  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  classroom  techniques  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  and  will  be  familiar  to  every  one  of  you.  To  some  extent,  role-play 
and  simulation  both  utilise  specific  drama  techniques  although  they  do  so  in 
isolation,  failing  to  retain  the  integrated  nature  of  true  drama  activity.  Role- 
play  for  example,  though  frequently  effective,  often  requires  students  to  act 
rather  than  adopt  a  characterisation  that  draws  on  their  own  personality  and 
experience.  The  character  often  lacks  authenticity  because  the  students  have 
no  way  of  identifying  with  it.  In  this  situation  the  language  may  also  lack 
originality  because  the  students  are  operating  on  their  concept  of  the  speech 
that  the  character  would  produce  in  the  given  situation,  rather  than  the 
language  that  they,  themselves,  would  use.  If  the  teacher  is  functioning 
es  director  then  the  reality  of  the  role-play  is  further  compromised  and  the 
f.xercise  has  all  the  originality  of  a  plastic  flower. 

Simulation,  like  role- play,  can  also  be  effective  in  classroom  teaching  but, 
likewise,  divorces  language  from  movement.  For  the  language  teacher  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  movement — body  posture,  signalling,  gesture 
and  so  on — certainly  preceeded  any  form  of  spoken  discourse.  To  teach  one 
and  ignore  the  other  is  to  tell  only  half  the  story. 

How  then  to  tell  the  full  story?  It  would  seem  to  be  ridiculous  perhaps  to 
encourage  classroom  language  teachers  to  teach  the  facial  expressions  and 
body  language  that  accompany  an  utterance.  The  image  of  a  classroom  full 
of  students  from  different  countries  all  busily  engaged  in  pulling  faces  at  the 
teacher's  request  is  farcical,  yet  there  is  often  a  real  gap  in  the  fluency  of 
students  that  gesture  and  non-verbal  language  should  fill.  The  involvement 
of  students  in  a  practical  activity  or  task  that  requires  interaction  in  order  that 
it  may  be  accomplished  allows  for  the  practise  and  exchange  of  spoken  and 
non-verbal  language.  But  there  are  classroom  activities  that  offer  these 
possibilities.  What  then  does  open-space  drama  offer  that  classroom  based 
activities  cannot? 

The  answer,  for  me  anyway,  is  that  drama  allows  many  valuable  things  to 
happen  that  can  occur  nowhere  else,  things  that  are  important  to  the 
language  learning  process  and  vital  in  communication  at  the  cultural  inter- 
face. 1  am  going  to  discuss  twc  of  them  very  briefly;  one  involved  in  the 
practical  effect  of  drama  teaching  and  one  that  1  can  only  describe  as  a 
phenomenon— something  in  the  mental  process  that  takes  place  when 
students  are  brought  into  interaction  with  each  other  (Maley  and  Duff, 
1984)  and  encouraged  to  work  together  in  exploring  situations  that  require 
imagination  and  creative  though.  Drama,  more  than  any  other  teaching  tool, 
offers  students  space  in  which  they  can  experiment  with  the  language  that 
they  possess.  It  can  produce  situations  in  which  students  need  to  com- 
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municate  with  each  other  because,  though  the  tasks  might  seem  improvised 
or  even  contrived  and  unreal  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  non-involved,  the 
requirement  for  the  language  itself  is  very  real.  Drama  also  allows  students 
to  adopt  roles.  Not  the  roles  that  use  dialogues  from  the  pages  of  work- 
books and  leave  the  student  sitting  at  his  desk  but  roles  that  require  interac- 
tion between  the  personalities  involved  rather  than  the  characterisations 
that  the  book  or  the  teacher  might  have  imposed;  roles  that  encourage 
competence  and  breed  confidence. 

Approaching  the  cultural  interface 

Participants  in  drama  workshops,  whether  they  are  male  or  female,  Moslem 
of  Hindu,  old  or  young,  can  be  pushed  into  experiencing  a  strange  sense  of 
personal  freedom.  We  will  consider  the  sort  of  workshop  structure  that  can 
promote  this  condition  and,  perhaps,  I  can  indicate  the  ways  in  which  this 
freedom  may  be  encouraged  and  why  it  exists. 

To  begin  with,  a  Drama  workshop  should  always  start  with  a  Warm-up 
period  during  which  the  bodies  of  the  participants  are  physically  stretched 
and  loosened  before  the  programmed  activities  that  will  incorporate  the 
language  practice  and  learning  are  introduced  (Refer  to  Lesson  Plan, 
Appendix  1 .). 

This  is  also  the  time  during  which  the  mental  awareness  of  the  students  is 
focussed  and  attuned  to  the  mood  required  for  the  language  based  tasks 
to  be  successfully  completed.  In  cases  where  these  activities  are  going  to 
involve  boisterous  movement  and  improvised  dialogue  then  the  exercises 
providing  this  mental  focus  should  be  chosen  to  encourage  rapidity  and 
spontaneity  of  thought  and  utterance.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
language  practice  is  going  to  require  much  more  careful  planning  and  long 
discussion  phases,  then  the  exercises  should  orientate  the  participants 
toward  calm  concentration  with  reduced  emphasis  on  movement. 

Warm-ups  should  always  combine  straightforward  physical  activity  with 
exercises  designed  to  start  participants  working  together  in  pairs,  small 
groups  or  as  a  complete  group  unit.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  work  towards  the 
optimum  group  size  that  will  be  needed  at  the  'Task'  stage  of  the  workshop. 
If  one  is  going  to  work  with  the  whole  group  then  it  is  best  to  initiate  solo 
exercises  and  work  up  through  pairs  and  small  groups.  If  the  task  activities 
are  going  to  be  pair- based  for  the  most  part,  then  the  pattern  is  reversed. 

Whatever  the  type  and  format  of  warm-up  session  one  begins  with,  it  will 
rapidly  become  obvious,  particularly  when  working  with  new  groups,  if 
individuals  are  uncomfortable  with,  or  resistant  to,  drama  techniques  as  part 
of  their  learning  process.  The  participant  may  feel  anxiety  at  the  change 
in  environment,  at  being  placed  in  a  teaching  room  with  none  of  the 
familiar  fixtures  and  fittings  and  with  nothing  to  sit  on  but  the  floor.  He  may 
be  unhappy  at  the  close  proximity  of  others,  at  the  prospect  of  working  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  even  uncomfortable  with  the  potential  for 
physical  contact.  To  ignore  this  discomfort  in  a  participant  and  hope  that 


they  will  somehow  get  involved  at  a  later  stage  is  to  run  the  obvious  risk  that 
they  will  not  get  involved  at  all.  If  this  happens  the  student  may  well  feel 
separated  from  his  colleagues  and  unsettled,  even  embarrassed,  by  his  own 
lack  of  committment.  The  student  who  resists  cooperating  with  has  fellows 
may  well  distract  them  and  reduce  their  involvement.  Trying  to  deal  with  the 
situation  by  communicating  with  the  quasi-participant,  however  low-key 
that  effort  might  be,  will  only  serve  to  draw  attention  to  their  discomfort  and 
add  pressure  to  their  anxieties. 

Some  years  ago,  as  a  new  and  relatively  inexperienced  E.F.L  teacher 
working  in  a  large  International  Education  department,  1  was  allowed  to 
introduce  open-space  drama  as  a  vehicle  for  language  practice  to  the  groups 
that  I  was  teaching.  In  the  very  first  workshop  session  that  I  led,  1 
encountered  cultural  resistance  to  the  activities  almost  immediately.  I  vvas 
working  with  a  group  of  Malaysian  students  who  were  improving  their 
English  prior  to  starting  a  four  year  degree  course.  There  were  sixteen  of 
them,  males  and  females,  with  five  of  the  latter  wearing  the  'Hidjabi',  the 
headcovering  worn  by  some  Islamic  women.  It  was  rapidly  apparent  that 
that  the  group  were  uncomfortable  about  sitting  on  the  polished  floor  and 
the  five  wearing  scarves  were  particularly  resistant  to  the  idea  of  lying  down 
in  any  way  that  brought  their  heads  near  it.  Cleanliness  is  very  important  to  a 
Muslim,  especially  in  a  religious  context,  and  I  had,  in  ignorance,  asked  them 
to  relax  on  a  potentially  unclean  surface.  In  a  mental  turmoil  concerning 
ways  In  which  1  might  proceed  I  aborted  the  physical  warm-up  sequence 
and  moved  into  a  group  game  activity  to  give  myself  some  time  to  think.  I 
started  the  students  on  a  game  called  'Simon  Says'  and  explained  the  rules 
(Basically;  one  must  react  to  the  spoken  command  only  when  it  is  prefaced 
by  the  phrase  Simon  says  ...  <  'Simon  says  raise  your  left  leg'  >.  Reacting  to 
an  unprefaced  command  <  'Put  it  down  again'  >  puts  one  out  of  the  game.) 
As  the  game  progressed  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  students  might  perform  an 
action  dictated  by  'Simon'  that  they  might  not  complete  for  me.  Sure 
enough,  when  Simon  said     sit  on  the  floor'  they  sat,  and  when  Simon  said 

lie  down'  they  lay— and  refused  to  move  unless  Simon  told  them  that  they 
could. 

In  subsequent  sessions,  careful  use  of  activities  that  absorbed  the  group 
and  concentrated  them  on  adhering  to  rigidly  structured  game  patterns,  to 
the  exclusion  of  anxieties  about  touch  or  male/female  pairings  or  lying  on 
the  floor,  it  was  possible  to  overcome  all  these  restrictions.  Over  a  number  of 
sessions,  one  after  the  other  the  individuals  accepted  the  concept  that  it  was 
alright  to  do  things  under  the  working  conditions  of  a  drama  session  that 
would  not  be  acceptable,  or  enjoyable,  in  any  other  context. 

This  concept,  that  'strange  things  can  happen  in  this  place  but  I  don't 
mind  anymore'  runs  much  deeper  than  merely  sidestepping  resistance  at 
the  cultural  interface.  It  also  affects  the  roles  that  participants  create  for 
themselves  during  Improvised  language  tasks  in  a  quite  distinct  way.  Once 
the  student  realises  that  the  drama  workshop  is  a  very  special  place,  a  place 


in  which  many  of  the  restrictive  factors  that  are  present  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  outside  world  are  suspended,  then  roles  become  frameworks  into  which 
the  conciousness  can  expand.  Students  of  all  cultures,  once  they  are 
involved  in  the  experience  of  a  workshop  environment  and  committed  to  it, 
seem  to  adopt  an  alternate  persona,  a  metaphorical  transparent  mask  that 
allows  them  to  come  to  terms  with  culturally  unfamiliar  and  otherwise 
difficult  situations  naturally  and  instinctively,  yet  preserve  the  integrity  and 
sanctity  of  the  self  intact  beneath.  This  alternate  persona  separates  the 
conciousness  into  two  layers;  the  one  which  is  activated  for  the  duration  of 
the  improvised  task/language  elements,  and  the  one  which  is  inactive  during 
the  drama  workshop— the  ostensibly  REAL  one  which  reasserts  itself 
as  soon  as  the  student  leaves  the  open  space  or  the  workshop  is  signalled 
as  over. 

By  using  the  term  'mask'  I  am  not  saying  that  any  of  the  roles  that  are 
experimented  with  are  only  loosely  adopted;  the  false  stereotypical 
characterisations  that  might  be  assumed  in  a  classroom  roleplay.  I  am  sure 
that  the  student  asked  to  assume  the  role  of,  shall  we  say,  a  Policeman  for 
the  purposes  of  an  improvisation,  takes  on  the  role  as  an  extension  of  his 
own  character  and  personality.  In  operating  from  his  assumed  and  less 
restrictive  level  of  conciousness,  his  'alternate  persona',  he  creates  his  own 
role  rather  than  acts  one  from  the  stereotypes  that  his  memory  provides. 

The  benefits  of  this  level  of  role  experience  are  clear.  In  a  workshop  that  is 
designed  to  practice  language,  the  more  authentic  that  task  can  be  made 
then  the  more  spontaneous  and  realistic  is  the  language  that  is  produced. 
There  is  space  for  concious  and  unconcious  learning  to  take  place  and,  ^n  an 
open  ended  situation,  the  possibilities  for  the  exchange  of  language  become 
vastly  increased.  So  do  the  opportunities  for  correction  techniques  to  be 
employed  and  new  language  items,  vocabulary  and  so  on  to  be  introduced. 
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Appendix  L 
Drama  in  TEFL 

A  Suggested  Lesson  Plan  Format. 


Phase: 

Activity  Type: 

%  of  session  time: 

Warm-up. 

Slow-build  physical 
exercises,  boisterous  drama 
games,  yoga  exercises. 
Leading  to: 

Physical  readiness,  loosened 

limbs. 

Plus: 

The  creation  of  an  appropriate 
mental  attitude. 

In  early  stages,  as 
much  as  30  to  60%. 
Reducing  to  15  to 
20%. 

Introducing  and 
contextualising  the 
proposed  type  of 
activity. 

Students  sitting  in  space  or 
lying  comfortably. 
Leading  to: 

(a)  .  Pupil/student  awareness 
of  task-type/stimulus. 

(b)  .  An  internal  recognition  of 
the  relevance  of  the  activity  to 
the  learning  scheme. 

5  to  1 5%. 

Stimulus.  Tasks. 
Improvisations. 
Language  games. 

Students  involved  in  solo  or 
group  activities  designed  to 
practise: 

(1 )  .  Structure. 

(2)  .  Vocabulary. 

(3)  .  Fluency. 

(4)  .  Appropriacy. 

(5)  .  Eta  Etc. 

50  to  60%. 

Discussion. 

Related  experiences, 
uui  1  i^ai ioui ]  ui  language 
used/needed.  Exchange  of 
ideas  and  language. 

10  to  20%. 

Cool-down. 

Relaxing  exercises,  tension 
reducing  speech.  Easing  out 
the  physical  and  mental 
stresses.  Soothing  music. 
Students  in  comfortable 
poses;  sitting,  lying,  etc. 

10  to  20%,  related 
♦o  stressful  nature  of 
activity/session. 

Suggested  session  length:  60  to  90  minutes. 
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'CAN  WE  HAVE  AN  AGENDA?'  TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  A  HONG  KONG  SETTING. 


Desmond  Allison. 
University  of  Hong  Kong 


Editors'  Note: 

This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Teacher  Development  group  C  (TD 
group')  of  the  International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
C  'lATEFL'),  in  1 987  issue  number  7  pp.  3-4. 

Teacher  development  is  a  'current  issue'  in  language  teaching.  The  TD 
group  in  lATEFL  has  done  much  to  promote  the  idea  and  to  stimulate 
initiatives,  not  least  through  the  TD  newsletter.  The  needs  of  teachers  for 
greater  self-knowledge  and  personal  growth  have  been  expressed  and 
exemplified,  as  important  issues  in  their  own  right  and  as  conditions  for 
professional  enrichment.  Such  recognition  suggests  a  way  forward  for  all 
teachers. 

Or  does  it?  Another  recurrent  lATEFL  theme  is  the  need  for  greater 
international  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  in  the  profession  and  in 
the  Association  itself.  Despite  welcome  movement  in  this  direction, 
however,  lATEFL  contacts  with  teachers  far  from  Western  Europe  remain 
comparatively  few.  Why  is  this  still  the  case? 

There  are  clearly  many  reasons.  One  part  of  the  answer,  though,  has  to  lie 
in  a  lack — either  actual  or  perceived — of  relevance,  to  teachers  in 
non-Western  contexts,  of  many  ideas  and  enthusiasms  being  shared 
among  teachers  in  Britain  and  other  Western  nations,  in  English  language 
teaching  generally,  increasing  efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage 
teachers  throughout  the  world  to  express  their  own  concerns  and  priorities 
internationally,  at  conferences  and  in  publications.  This  should  surely 
be  happening  more  in  TD,  which  raises  questions  for  teachers  to 
contextualise  and  explore  in  their  own  environments. 

Teacher  development  and  TD'. 

Teacher  development  must  be  of  concern  throughout  the  profession. 
However,  TD'  has  become  an  'issue'  in  a  particular,  mainly  British,  cultural 
context.  Discussion  and  initiatives  have  naturally  reflected  the  priorities 
and  values  of  people  living  and  working  in  that  context  (or,  like  myself, 
having  close  ties  with  it).  Two  questions  then  are:  how  far  will  a  deliberate 
approach  to  'TD'  help  teachers  in  other  settings  to  further  their  personal 
and  professional  growth?  And  how  far  will  assumptions  made  in  a 
'received'  picture  of  TD  need  to  be  modified  in  other  local  initiatives? 

Meaningful  answers  to  these  questions  will  need  to  be  worked  out  locally, 
in  particular  settings.  In  the  context  where  1  work,  in  Hong  Kong,  and  I  sus- 
pect in  many  other  situations,  there  seem  (to  me)  to  be  two  main  difficulties 
for  overt  TD  initiatives.  Both  problems  relate  to  values  that  are  prominent  in 
the  received  vievy.  My  central  question  is:  how  far  are  these  values  essential 


to  teacher  development,  and  how  far  are  they  merely  contingent  upon 
certain  ('Western?)  cultural  expectations? 

1 .  Who  IS  responsible  for  TD? 

In  what  I  am  calling  the  'received  view'  (with  which  I  remain  in  sympathy), 
firm  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  'bottom-up'  initiatives,  arising  from  needs 
that  teachers  themselves  have  perceived.  According  to  this  view,  TD  cannot 
be  mandated  from  above.  While  discussion  may  initially  be  stimulated 
among  interested  colleagues  through  guiding  questions,  the  responsibility 
for  determining  what  issues  to  address,  and  how  to  proceed,  is  shared 
among  all  participants  in  a  TD  group. 

However,  in  a  strongly  hierarchical  social  and  educational  system, 
'bottom-up'  initiatives  are  associated  with  high  risk  and  are  seldom  taken, 
even  where  needs  have  been  identified.  To  initiate  discussion  is  to  raise 
procedural  issues  that  reflect  on  normal  working  expectations.  What  are 
the  terms  of  reference?  Who  will  provide  an  agenda?  How  can  we  be  sure  in 
advance  that  time  will  be  well  spent?  Fair  questions,  but  who  will  accept  a 
share  of  responsibility  for  answering  them?  Effective  initiatives  in  the 
institute  where  I  work  have  addressed  practical  issues,  such  as  needs  for 
teaching  materials,  or  guidelines  for  an  end-of-course  exhibition.  Such 
activity  is  soon  subsumed  in  the  overall  concerns  of  the  English  Department, 
and  TD  is  increasingly  conflated  with  the  managerial  notion  of  'staff 
development',  guided  from  above.  I  believe  such  an  approach  can  still  pro- 
vide for  growth,  by  encouraging  on-the-job  learning.  But  is  it  still  'TD'? 

2.  Does  TD  require  'whole-person'  involvement? 

Some  writers  apply  'numanistic'  notions,  which  have  considerable  currency 
in  language  teaching,  to  TD  also.  They  emphasise  the  need  for  lowering  of 
interpersonal  barriers  and  easing  of  constraints,  to  allow  people  to  explore 
and  share  private  thoughts  and  emotions  and  to  involve  their  whole 
personalities  in  exchanges  with  others.  These  ideas  are  likely  of  course  to  be 
alien  to  people  who  place  greater  store  on  acceptable  public  behaviour  than 
on  openness  throughout  their  relations  with  others.  Such  attitudes  are  not 
culture-specific,  but  their  prevalence  among  individuals  does  vary  across 
cultures.  Descriptions  of  humanistic  approaches  from  Western  contexts 
are  often  elsewhere,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  (perhaps)  interesting,  but  not  as 
models  for  emulation  or  adaptation. 

The  means  by  which  'personal  growth'  can  be  achieved,  and  the  criteria 
individuals  will  use  to  assess  their  own  'growth',  differ  from  person  to 
person  and  from  culture  to  culture.  In  some  contexts,  direct  involvement 
of  the  private  individual  in  collective  exploration  of  self  and  others  will  be 
inconceivable.  (Or  does  this  judgement  only  reflect  'inhibitions',  from  which 
I  and  others  'ought'  to  seek  release?).  In  such  contexts,  cooperation  over 
professional  issues  can  still  help  individuals  develop,  for  example  as 
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materials  writers  or  as  classroom  researchers.  This  can  foster  renewal  of 
professional  interest  and  of  personal  self-confidence:  important  aspects  of 
growth.  But  again,  as  they  say;  'Is  it  Art?'. 

Proper  answers  to  such  questions  will  need  to  be  established  in  different 
local  contexts.  For  what  it  is  worth,  my  guess  is  that  the  'humanistic'  trend  in 
TD  reflects  important  values  and  expectations  of  a  particular  culture,  but  that 
worthwhile  'development'  can  still  take  place  in  contexts  where  social 
behaviour  remains  more  carefully  mediated  and  restrained.  I  believe  that 
'involvement'  is  essential  to  TD,  and  that  this  has  implications  in  any 
context  for  personal  assumption  of  responsibility,  but  not  necessarily  for 
sources  of  initiative,  or  for  relations  with  (or  'freedom'  from)  formal 
structures  for  decision-making. 

Finally  and  more  importantly,  I  am  convinced  that  discussion  of  these 
matters  is  needed  by  many  people,  in  many  contexts,  and  will  be  worth  re- 
porting in  suitable  publications  if  TD  is  to  be  explored  in  a  truly  international 
perspective. 
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PRIMARY  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  AND 
LANGUAGE TtACHER  EUCATION— A  HONG  KONG 
PERSPECTIVE 

Adelaide  Chan 

City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong 
Madeleine  Lau 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 

In  this  paper,  we  shall  explore  the  attitudes  of  language  teachers  in  Hong 
Kong  primary  schools  towards  teaching  methods  which  emphasize  a 
'Communicative  Approach'.  After  presenting  and  discussing  findings 
obtained  from  questionnaires  and  interviews;  we  will  attempt  to  suggest 
alternative  forms  of  teacher  education  relevant  to  the  Hong  Kong  context. 

Background 

The  English  syllabus  for  primary  schools  currently  used  in  Hong  Kong,  was 
prepared  by  the  English  Subject  Committee  (Primary)  of  the  Curriculum 
Development  Committee  of  the  Education  Department  in  1981,  as  a  revised 
version  of  the  1976  syllabus.  The  reason  for  revising  the  syllabus  was  to 
keep  abreast  with  more  recent  approaches  to  language  teaching  and 
learning,  which  put  more  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  language  learning. 
The  principles  behind  the  syllabus  actually  reflect  what  is  broadly  called 
a  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching.  The  syllabus  was 
implemented  in  1982.  To  re-orientate  practising  language  teachers  towards 
a  more  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching,  full-time  refresher 
courses,''  seminars  and  workshops  were  offered  by  the  Education 
Department. 

The  Study 

To  examine  views  of  primary  language  teachers  towards  communicative 
language  teaching  and  language  education  in  Hong  Kong,  the  authors 
conducted  a  pilot  study  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  (ILE).  The 
findings  referred  to  in  this  paper  were  obtained  from  questionnaires  and 
interviews  with  the  subjects,  who  were  participants  of  two  full-time  refresher 
courses  for  primary  English  teachers  held  in  1 988-89  at  the  ILE. 

Issues 

The  questions  addressed  in  the  questionnaire  concerned: 

1.  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  teachers  towards  the  use  of  com- 
municative activities  in  the  classroom 

2,  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  teachers  towards  the  use  of  Cantonese 
(the  pupils'  mother  tongue)  in  the  English  language  classroom 


3.    teachers'  opinions  towards: 

— various  interactive  patterns  in  the  classroom 
— the  importance  of  the  four  language  skills 
— the  language  needs  of  their  pupils. 

The  objectives  of  the  interview  were: 

1.  getting  feedback  from  teachers  on  teaching  methods  which  they  find 
effective. 

2.  obtaining  their  evaluation  of  the  various  communicative  activities  they 
have  tried  out. 

3.  checking  and  expanding  on  the  information  obtained  from  the 
questionnaire. 

4.  soliciting  opinions  towards  in-service  education  and  support  which  the 
educational  system  in  Hong  Kong  can  provide. 

Methods  * 

A  questionnaire  was  designed  and  distributed  to  the  subjects,  for  details  of 
the  questionnaire,  please  refer  to  the  appendix.  Having  collated  the 
completed  questionnaires,  20  subjects  were  selected  randomly  for 
interviews. 

Subjects 

209  teachers  completed  the  questionnaire  in  the  September  (1988)  and 
February  (1989)  ILE  English  primary  courses.  Twenty  teachers  were 
selected  randomly  to  be  interviewed.  The  population  covers  a  rather  wide 
age  range,  with  the  majority  of  them  falling  between  the  range  of  36-45: 
93.8%  of  the  population  are  under  45  years  old.  As  for  their  years  of  teaching 
experience,  approximately  90%  of  them  have  got  more  than  5  years'  teaching 
experience  and  there  is  an  evenly  distributed  percentage  of  respondents 
teaching  the  six  primary  classes.  As  a  whole,  our  subjects  are  experienced 
teachers  coming  from  different  primary  schools  in  Hong  Kong  and  we 
believe  that  the  views  we  solicit  from  these  teachers  should  be  fairly 
representative  of  those  of  Hong  Kong  primary  language  teachers. 

Results 

Summary  of  findings  from  questionnaire: 

Use  of  communicative  tasks/activities  in  teaching: 

The  majority  (85.9%)  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  frequently  used 
language  games  in  their  English  lessons. 

45.6%  of  the  respondents  has  used  songs  and  verses  in  their  teaching. 
64.4%  and  73.9%  of  the  respondents  used  group  work  and  pair  work 
activities  respectively  in  their  classroom. 

Use  of  mother  tongue  in  the  English  language  classroom: 

79.9%  of  the  teachers  thought  that  using  Cantonese  in  an  English  lesson 
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would  not  make  the  lesson  'not  communicative'.  However,  most  of  them 
(61 .4%)  used  more  than  50%  of  English  in  their  teaching. 

Interactive  patterns  in  the  classroom: 

The  teacher-pupils  interactive  pattern  was  undoubtedly  most  frequently 
used  in  the  classroom;  92%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
sometimes  interacted  with  individual  pupils;  83.2%  of  them  said  that  they 
sometimes  organised  activities  that  allowed  pupil-pupil  interaction;  53.1  %  of 
them  also  sometimes  provided  chances 'for  group-group  interaction  in  the 
classroom. 

The  importance  of  the  four  language  skills: 

The  speaking  skill  was  rated  as  the  most  important  (65.7%)  among  the  four 
skills,  with  listening  coming  second  (51 .2%). 

Language  needs  of  the  pupils: 

52%  of  the  teachers  considered  the  ability  of  pupils  to  converse  in  simple 
English  with  speakers  of  English  and  with  a  group  of  people  with  one  or 
more  than  one  non-Chinese  speaking  persons  as  the  most  important.  56%  of 
them  thought  that  pupils  should  be  able  to  use  in  speech  or  writing  all  the 
structural  and  grammatical  items  that  they  have  learned  up  to  primary  six  as 
important. 

43%  of  these  teachers  suggested  that  being  able  to  follow  (and  later  give) 
simple  instructions,  especially  those  appropriate  to  the  classroom  and  the 
learning  activities  was  important  for  primary  pupils. 

Teachers'  opinions  towards  seminars/workships: 

Teachers  responded  positively  towards  seminars/ workshops  related  to 
English  language  teaching.  96.9%  of  them  thought  that  it  would  be  helpful  if 
the  Education  Department  could  run  seminars/workshops  for  language 
teachers  from  time  to  time. 

96.1%  of  them  expressed  interest  in  attending  courses  organised  by  the 
Education  Department  if  they  were  offered. 

Over  60%  of  them,  however,  had  never  attended  any  of  the  courses/ 
workshops  run  by  the  Education  Department.  It  is  worth  noting  that  only 
1 6.8%  of  these  responents  had  read  the  whole  of  the  1 981  revised  syllabus 
for  Primary  School  (English);  and  1 6.4%  of  them  had  not  read  it  at  all. 

Opinions  obtained  from  the  interview: 
Ideas/practices  teachers  have  found  useful  in  the  classroom: 
— games,  miming,  role-play 

— providing  pupils  chances  to  read  and  speak  more  English 
— encouraging  pupils  to  work  in  groups/to  involve  them  in  project  work 
— using  simple  blackboard  drawings/pictures,  flash  cards  etc.  to  motivate 
pupils 

— using  authentic  materials  to  learn  English 

— listening  to  taped  stories,  using  more  task-based  listening  exercises 
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— memorizing  a  few  sentences/a  passage 
— copying  words/sentences 
— pattern  drills,  more  exercises  on  grammar 
— spelling,  dictation  and  short  tests 

Barriers/Constraints  that  prevented  teachers  from  trying  out  some  of  the 
ideas  and  practices  that  they  would  have  liked  to: 
— Pupils'  low  standard 

— Pupils'  low  motivation/lack  of  confidence/passive/discipline 

— Rigid  scheme  of  work/pressure  from  syllabus/time-table/examinations 

— Lack  of  support  in  school 

— Lack  of  resources/facilities 

— Lack  of  support  from  parents 

— Lack  of  support  from  the  Advisory  Inspectorate 

— Lack  of  time,  heavy  workload,  too  much  administrative  work 

— Large  class  size 

— Mixed  ability  class 

Discussion 

Despite  the  teachers'  apparent  enthusiasm  and  support  as  expressed  in  the 
questionnaire  towards  what  they  claimed  to  be  communicative  activities, 
they  were  in  fact  sceptical  and  hesitant  in  bringing  innovative  changes  into 
their  classroom.  The  reasons  could  be  attributed  to  the  various  constraints 
they  encountered  in  the  school  setting,  which  are  nothing  new  or 
culture-specific.  Virtually  ail  INSET  studies,  for  example,  Brian  Tomlinson  in 
Indonesia  (1987),  have  shown  that  teachers  ail  over  the  world  are  faced 
with  similar  problems. 

When  asked  to  give  their  opinion  towards  a  'Communicative  Approach',  the 
teachers  expressed  the  view  that  such  an  approach  took  account  of  pupils' 
needs  and  interests.  They  considered  it  an  effective  way  of  teaching. 
However  they  pointed  out  that  there  were  features  in  the  'Communicative 
Approach'  they  found  difficult  to  transfer  to  the  classroom.  They  also 
admitted  that  they  were  more  comfortable  with  their  habitual  teaching 
patterns. 

In  addition,  the  teachers  also  appeared  to  be  submissive  in  face  of  the  school 
authority  and  classroom  reality.  They  said  that  the  school  authority  and  the 
administrative  system  had  asserted  a  powerful  effect  on  their  work  and  their 
attitudes  towards  it.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  educational  issues  had  become 
matters  of  conflict  and  controversy.  They  also  said  that  it  was  very  easy  to 
become  routinized  again  in  their  work  after  in-service  courses  due  to  full 
time  teaching  workload  and  lack  of  support  in  school.  These  teachers'  views 
reflect  concerns  that  the  ILE  course  in  some  aspects  has  not  been  planned  to 
be  relevant  to  their  needs. 
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From  the  questionnaire  and  the  interview,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  stated 
that  they  had  found  the  !LE  refresher  course  very  useful.  They  had  learned  to 
app!y  new  concepts  and  ski!!s  to  their  classroom  teaching.  However,  they 
also  indicated  that  there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  could  not  work  in  their 
classroom  due  to  various  reasons  in  the  school  setting.  The  difficulties  they 
found  in  their  teaching  situation  are  in  fact,  shared  by  many  practising 
language  teachers  throughout  the  world.  In  addition,  there  was  a  unanimous 
opinion  about  the  lack  of  support  for  their  professional  development  once 
they  returned  to  their  own  school  on  completion  of  the  in-service  course. 
There  was  a  general  appeal  to  better  and  on-going  support  from  the  school 
and  the  training  institute  respectively.  Teachers  can  be  better  supported  if 
teacher  educators  can  constantly  revise  the  courses  offered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  teachers.  Teachers  can  better  develop  themselves  if  enough 
support  and  guidelines  are  provided  to  enable  them  to  experiment  ideas 
which  they  find  useful  and  relevant  to  their  situation.  These  can  be  possible 
only  if  changes  can  be  introduced  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
both  the  training  institute  and  the  school. 

Recommendations 

We  share  the  same  view  with  Carolyn  Walker  (1 987)  that  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  Teacher  Development  (TD)  group  should  be  to  help  teachers  counteract 
the  onset  of  'rust'  or  'burn  out',  that  is,  believing  that  there  are  many  things 
teachers  can  do  to  help  themselves.  Nevertheless,  taking  into  account  the 
Hong  Kong  education  system  in  which  the  teacher  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  launch  innovative  changes  in  their  teaching  situation,  it  would  seem 
sensible  to  combine  some  of  the  'top-down'  and  'bottom-up'  approacnes 
(Clark  1 987)  to  education.  In  order  to  enable  and  support  teachers  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  their  teaching  situation,  we  have  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  to  engage  teachers  in  in-service  courses  which  require  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  concepts  into  classroom  practice. 

2.  to  encourage  teachers  to  be  involved  in  self-initiated  classroom-based 
projects  after  the  completion  of  their  course,^ 

3.  to  involve  the  school  authority,  such  as  panel  chairpersons/school 
heads  in  the  design  of  schemes  of  work  that  teachers  are  undertaking  in 
school. 

4.  to  liaise  with  the  Advisory  Inspectorate  and  other  professional  teachers 
bodies  to  organize  formal  or  informal  meetings  where  teachers  can  ex- 
change professional  ideas/information/experience. 

5.  to  encourage  the  holding  of  workshops/seminars  where  teachers  can 
meet  to  discuss  and  hopefully  solve  their  teaching  problems,  to  build 
their  own  approach  to  teaching  in  their  schools,  to  improve  their  ability 
in  the  design  of  teaching  materials,  tests  and  forms  of  assessment,  etc. 
(for  details,  please  refer  to  the  article  on  'Swapshop'  in  the  section  of 
Summaries  and  Reports  in  this  issue) 
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6.    to  recognise  the  need  for  designing  in-service  programmes  that  are 
intensive  and  as  far  as  possible,  on-going. 
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NOTES 

'  Since  September  1982,  two  four  month  full-time  refresher  courses  have  been  held  each 
year  for  in-service  teachers  of  both  Chinese  and  English  by  the  Institute  of  Language  In 
Education  (ILE).  ILE  was  established  in  1982  as  part  of  a  'Language  Package'—a  project 
launched  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government  to  improve  the  standards  of  Chinese  and  English 
in  Hong  Kong  Schools. 

^  The  participants  of  the  ILE  English  secondary  course,  on  return  to  school,  have  to  commit 
themselves  to  carrying  out  a  small-scale  action  research  project  in  an  area  of  their  choice. 
Their  school  is  informed  of  the  project  and  is  expected  to  provide  support  to  facilitate  their 
work.  The  role  of  the  ILE  tutors  is  a  supportive  rather  than  a  supervisory  one. 
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APPENDIX 


Questionnaire  Survey 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  obtain  your  opinions  on  the 
'Communicative  Approach'  to  the  teaching  of  English, 
Your  co-operation  Is  very  much  appreciated. 
Your  answers  will  be  kept  In  confidence. 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  putting  a  tick  (y)  in  the  appro- 
priate boxes 

PARTI 

1 .  In  which  age  group  are  you? 

Below  25    □       25--35    □       36-45    □       Over  45  □ 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  English  at  primary  level? 
less  than  5  years        □  5-1 5  years  □ 
16-25  years             □  Over  25  years  □ 

3.  Which  levels  are  you  teaching  now? 


P.I 

P.2 

P.3 

P.4 

P.5 

P.6 

PART  II 

4.     Have  you  tried  any  of  the  following  activities/tasks  in  your  teaching  of 
English? 


In  Every 

lesson 

Often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

group  work 

n 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

pair  work 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

G 

language  games 

□ 

n 

□ 

n 

□ 

songs  &  verses 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

others 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Please  specify 
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How  often  do  you  use  drills  in  your  teaching  of  English? 
In  Every 

lesson     Often     Sometimes     Rarely  Never 

□  □  □  □  □ 

How  often  do  you  use  the  following  interactive  patterns  in  an  English 
lesson  of  yours? 


In  Every 

lesson 

Often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

teacher-pupils 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i — 1 
U 

LJ 

teacher-pupil 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 
LJ 

pupil-pupil 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(in  pairs) 

group-group 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(in  groups) 

How  often  do  you  teach  your  pupils  grammar? 

In  Every 

Lesson 

Often 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

a.     in  a  speaking 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

lesson 

b.    in  a  listening 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

lesson 

c.     in  a  reading 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

lesson 

d.    in  a  writing 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

lesson 

e.     in  other  kinds  of  lesson  (Please  specify) 


In  your  opinion,  how  important  are  the  following  language  skills  in 
communicative  classroom? 


Not  Im- 

Very 

Fairly 

Not  so 

portant 

Important 

Important 

Important 

Important 

at  all 

Speaking 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Listening 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

Reading 

n 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

Writing 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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9.  How  important  is  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  a  communicative  class- 
room? 

Not  Im- 

Very  Fairly        Not  so  portant 

Important    Important    Important    Important      at  all 

□  □  □  □  □ 

10.  How  important  are  the  following  language  skills  to  primary  school 
pupils  in  Hong  Kong? 


Not  Im- 

Very 

Fairly 

Not  so 

portant 

Important  Important 

Important 

Important 

at  all 

Speaking  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

— 1 

□ 

Listening  D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Reading  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Writing  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

How  often  do  you  use  Cantonese  in  an  English  lesson? 

n  Every 

Lesson 

Often 

Sometimes  Rarely 

Never 

a.    when  giving 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

instructions 

b.    when  giving 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

explanations 

c.     when  trying  to 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

discipline  the 

class 

d.  others 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Please  specify 

12.  In  your  opinion,  does  using  Cantonese  in  an  English  lesson  make  the 
lesson  not  'communicative'? 

Yes      □  No      □  • 

Comment  if  necessary:  

13.  How  much  English,  in  percentage,  do  you  normally  use  in  an  English 
lesson? 

0-25%         □  26-50%  □ 

51-75%       □  Over  75%  □ 
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14.  Have  you  read  the  1981  revised  syllabuses  for  Primary  Schools 


(English)? 
Yes,  1  have  read 

(a)  the  whole  syllabus 

□ 

(b)   Part  1  the  Introduction 

□ 

(c)   Part  II  the  General  objectives 

□ 

(d)   Part  III  the  English  Programme 

□ 

(e)   Part  VI  General  Principles 

□ 

(f)    Part  V  Comments  and  Suggestion  on  Classroom 
Procedures  and  Techniques 

□ 

(g)   Part  VI  Inventory  of  Communicative  Functions  and 
Uses  of  English  for  each  stage 

□ 

(h)  Part  VII  Inventory  of  Language  Items 

□ 

No,  1  have  not  read  the  syllabuses 

□ 

PART  fit 

15.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  a  'Communicative  Approach'  to  language 
teaching? 


16.  Please  rank  in  order  of  importance  what  you  think  the  needs  of  pupils' 
in  learning  English  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools,  such  that  1  =the 
most  important,  2=the  next  important  and  so  on  to  6.  Put  the  numbers 
1  -6  in  the  boxes.  Use  each  number  only  once. 

(a)  to  be  able  to  read  books  for  entertainment  and 

pleasure  D 

(b)  to  be  able  to  recognize  common  signs  in  English  used 

in  Hong  Kong  □ 

(c)  to  be  able  to  converse  in  simple  English  with  speakers 
of  English  and  with  a  group  of  people  with  one  or 

more  than  one  non-Chinese  speaking  persons  D 

(d)  to  be  able  to  give  a  polite  invitation  in  English  □ 

(e)  to  be  able  to  (and  later  give)  simple  instructions, 
especially  those  appropriate  to  the  classroom  end 

the  learning  activities  □ 
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(f)  to  be  able  to  use  in  speech  or  writing  all  the  structural 
and  grammatical  items  the  teacher  has  taught  up  to 
Primary  six. 

(g)  Others 

Please  specify  


PART  IV 

17.  Do  you  think  it  is  helpful  the  Education  Department  runs  semi- 
nars/workshops for  primary  teachers  of  English  from  time  to  time? 

Yes      □  No  □ 

Comment  if  necessary:  


18.  Will  you  attend  courses  run  by  Education  Department  for  primary 
teachers  of  English? 
definitely 

probably  □ 

unlikely  D 

Comment  if  necessary:  


19.  Have  you  attended  any  of  the  following  courses  run  by  the  Education 
Department? 

(a)  Seminars/workshops  organized  by  the  ELTC  U 

(b)  Courses,  seminars/workshops  organised  by 

the  British  Council  LJ 

(c)  Activity  Approach  Classes  run  by  the  Education 
Department 

20.  Do  you  find  what  you  have  learned  from  the  Activity  Approach  Course 
applicable  to  your  teaching  situations? 


•    •    •  END 
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mmid  (21  4 )  ttiiii  •  ^■'mih&'^mm  ■mmmumi  ° 

3.  S?!ll^A¥ 

■ )  ° 


6-^4 


88 


4.  m^^m 

women  yao  xuexT  Guoyu  j  It|;;j5cw6men  yao  xuexT  Guoyu  •  M  ffi^iff-^M 


89 


mm 

mm 

miti 

f 

55 
53 

1  - 

55 

n 

^• 

mr 

21 

-J 

( ^  -.^ ) 

35 

^• 

35 

1  - 

\M 

(      --.'i?  ) 

214 

m  I-. 

12 

A  - 

IM 
( ^f?  ..:-^  ) 

214 

w  • 

33 

-1  - 

m 

( ^f^.i^q'i? ) 

51 

22 

■\  - 

( m-n. ) 

51 

#     )  ',/■';  s-  xii  if!  ISP  '  r-  r55  '>n  rfS  JjiS  K  wp  ^1 M  •  ^-  Us  fpi  ^  r  -  .ia  si  ^■ 

ba  •  '  '*i  .  ftt/iXba  •  fmU  n     ;  til IE    Jt  ,  Mlfii/iXqi  •     >L  .  M 
(  P^-f-  )  •  '  fii  .  (  mf-  )  P,t;j3tfan  (  ^  f-  )  >         •  W  .  (m  f  ) 
dagang  (  P^-f-  )  ^Mf.lfff:  •  fH/      (  P^i;  )  1^  .  Htfl'^gang  (  P^-f-  )  bTyJC^ 


so 


m 

-  m 

-  m 

mi:  -  m 

rU  M±  Ml;  ^  ffli^  K  ^  l§  ^  fc^  ^  tff  ^  ffi 

(  )  ( ii;: )  ® .  ^m-mAm-^Mn-mmwMmms-M^^ 
mwix  -.36? ) "  mvi  •  m'>mAm^nm-^n§^7rimMtmn 


62 , 

91 


■X-  1989 <ri  ii  18 n  {i\i[\mm\^:c^\'t^^  mm^m^'-mm^) 


2. 
4. 
6. 
8. 


■3-  immU'U 

qizi 

sh  ujia 

qishi 

laoshi 

liaoshi 

dadao 

youyong 

zhishi 

zhidao 

zhide 

zhuyi 

tongzhi 


qTzi  (  ^-  r-  )  '  qizi  I  filC  T  ) 

shujia  (        )  •  shujia  (  y^n  ) 

qishi  (  lKX*t  )  ♦  qishi  (  f&/j<  ) 

laoshT  (        )  •  laoshi  (  ^'W  > 

jiaoshT  (        )  ^  jiaosht  I  ) 

dadao  (  ]im  )  '  dadao  (  i^^'l  ) 

youyong  (  ^^i^  )  •  youyong  (  ^iHI  ) 

zhTshi  (  Xm  )  '  shTshi  (  UJA  ) 

zhTdao  (  tilifi  )  •  zhTdao  (  ) 

zhTde  (  lini  )  •  zhide  (  (filH  ) 

zhuyi  (        )  •  zhuyf  i  I  .     )  •  zhuyi  (  l  > 

tongzhT  (  .iiijllM  •  tongzhf  {  fVtfn  )  '  tongzhf  ( 


.4      « <■  mm  (\wm  >  •  m.m  ft m fi^if i:  •  1 983  •  a  1 27 1 29 


92 


»  W  •  ^  ^  <tl984^|^  §^       ifi  as  iii  <*  s^ft     '  U  ^  it  ^  ft-  m  ^  ^  f^i  »H  S  M 

•  "^122  o  yjmmim^^-<n-m?,^n^mmm}m^ — ifmmtktt 
«fr^B^35    ( 1986 )  mmtiff^xi^  •  ^^xnf^^•^^\^xm  •  aise^ 

«3i5-|5$r-   K^l".   I^i;-    I^^A=    H5f   m\:  ^i;- 

f^j'j'-  •  i*    e    ^       :  m  )n 

^i'?^  ^  ift    ii^    ^  ^  :       m  VA 


y  5  A 

3  'I' 

2  rill 
"  1 


93 


fifiiJSmrafBS>t^«sS|  •  aiWfflTWWd)  •  (2)  •  (3)  •  (4)^/k  ; 


W5  (  55  )  °  insheng  (  ®  )    feng  (  Ml 


5 
4 

-  3 

-  2 

-  I 

%  -.%m(i%^  (  35  )  '  tommg  (  "fl  )    wen  (  i;  ) 

5 


?(5  l^iilS^fl  a?  (214)  -Wi  r-f{|  "tMltPli^flJ  •  fJfJI  t.f-A  '  toba  (  in )    nii  (  > 

-1  5 
4 
3 
2 

I 


^  1^ 

111 

^. 

( t?5  ) 

I-. 

m 

( ) 

1< 

i5S:*M^^> '  rmifiiwmtim  •  19564^  •  ^28-29  * 
®  4:^^^riiit«ft»  ^  K^^cm  ^  \'.nmim^m-m}m^mftii\m\:im  ^  i986^i-:  • 

nfy^m^xm '  a  103-104 ' 

f2^ni:«<  M;r^rrf},^i3i„^>  •  ^^I'lt'Y'/iiUftiii.  •  i98o^r  •  ai28 


« m^m-^-mti: » ^mM  ff  tn  is  - 1 983  ^  ■> 
mwM^t « ;;r;^ii: WM^s »  -  X'f-ikt^timt  •  i956¥  ^ 

^lf-jisS3^W«»  •  X'IFi&mmt  •  1980¥  " 

*^jtj;ij« mm^i^^m}  •  jai^Atxiaiitstt - 1983¥ " 

mmi  'bWM^mi^^^M^}  '  AL^mfftl)l{fi^±  '  1983¥- " 
tl'  i.lllKtt  '  1983^  » 

i?iji?5«  m^\} '  wm'{^xk^-mmmu\f&  •  i985'f- " 

m  '  ;f?t^^^"-f  •  1987^--  o 

m  •  iWt:^a^'^-Pi^4'^.f.^  •  1988¥  " 

« ;fjtri^^^§f':)Y » •  ^^K^irmmA  ^ 
« ■m^fim'■■^^'m\^ » •  #-S't'[^fiff.i:^r^#i'm.f?;;^i5$if  •  i982^t-  - 
c  fi-msm^-^^mn}  •  m'mM\x^'--ftnm^fi&m •  i983^r- ° 
« ^i^WMmvfvALimm'i^  }  •  •  i988¥ " 


96 


mm 


'  mmiMm^ir.  ^  m^jtm^ « mxW't^m^'. » >  mmif^} « -ii^iPiTf 

tiff iJUJiit;/ Iff!  '  \\\1i^'\'X(\'^}H:i^m^).^<f^^Xif^)<J(.'^-  •  rrW/i;'l'^4^19 

M'^- » "  iii^is « » mm^l^msk '  mm .  •  -fm^stLL^i-hm  ^ 

•umm  ^  '-'m  ^  witt  •  ^m^i'^^x^n^^^xmi \.\vr(  •  mmm- 
>\i\xWMi^x^yf\mirn  >  'e^>^rifi;^.^iftifijf'i-''^^i'iV/>#r  ^  ft!ifi"]M*i(.j'fiijj5i 

'vmm  •  ifi]ii.iii^<j^-w^v|.:ri<jii:i\fnjf)g;jfi;^i{iif'it,r(,i  - 

97     6  4  o 


;f\x^^ "  \mmmtimmf\^]mymmmm '  ^  j&^m^ii .  ■■ 
1^  •  {Mmwmii'mjmmim  •  tjiiiifi]7^;:jY'^^i-'i-ifl;i"ifig>'j!^,i;f::cfit;j 


t^&m  ■'  jgM '  it^m .  R '  mm .  w^Ni^'^j^jt:  •  vm-^mmmM 
mm{p\\ot  study)  -  mmm\m'i»immm)WMmmsm  • 

'  -:;i:7/ili'5>trr  ^  (2-way  analysis  of  variance)  l^rft-fijJUWtw'Ai!  °  ^ii^Jfr 

^'^{m'^Mfim '  i/mni t^^j^^ii .  (t-test)  jitT^^>rr  • 

t^mi^^  °        •  JH  '  ^>PSj§l^5>rr .  (stepwise  regression)  WmI^A-.IUvX 


2.  u'iSi^timmmBs^'\>  -  ir;j,i?fxfii;j-'?i'i^;^fiLi?fi;fi6;j^^'i-fi<j 


99  8 .  i  O 


ifmmmum^\t^ '  mm .  mm^mi'^ "  &  ^  mm .  wm 
m .  wmM '  n^xmtim^.i^Js^im^m'f-  -  li^s^fftrfft 


mmm(\^ '  n .     °  mmmir^  •  /J^^^•'l^s^■^fli'jlH)=:^t<J^:a'f^■>nl 

^ij IE a«l PI W       I-: H li'h'f  l^")^: ^il U fHj  '  1.!: )\m m'f  ^ fii  iJ  ¥i 

{mm-  ° 

2,  ;f/}^f]i;j#:ii;:?Ji'>d?jii,i"ifjg;jrt<jiiiii^M^!iK^  •  mA-.i^riimm  • 


ERIC 


100 


n w ^ ftkff'irr"?:ift5 fi<j sm  mmm\ rmm -^m  -  w  ifu -f^hifiapi -i • 
ft<j.i5iSi'f]Mfl';^-fi<j5»jii  •  f.ii&ii„'njM>M:^5i=j;>m  •  mrnmrnx 
r  ° 

^mm '  siijbkftkfi«jff<jftw.j"ii*;  •  \hin.im^mjj:{M^m^f::iii 
-     •  ^liSiMmmmm^i'  •  ;/,Y.i.iiiii-t4<in];i-;}A; 

101  b'.  i  I 


3.  ^.'Aimmtimm  •  mimm-wi^ "  mmmm .  mnmn 
'  rmmm .  itu '  mmm .  ° 

5.  %mm-MmMm  •         ^ mm .  •  -^mM 'mni. " 

m- "  itif/ti'is'iJFifW  •  A-mn'jMiwmmiiiimm '  A^'f  tni 
M m k .  •  w itt ^ §f \kki-m'iv  ■  f>A m)^ ■  f > x a m rt^j ,-3; 


103 


•  til' 


104 


m^.'  im^" 

'jY  ■■  5^^ft'j,i.'f;KU|J,'>-AWf,il*j'f:.i-'f  •  Uioi-ltT.l'fifii.Y  =  i?taHyfeti«Wfii.i"]ifii 

105  t>4i 


{mm  •  Hriuig^-^itfeMiKi^^.'j » 

vAm-ffnmmi'^mm  ^  ^r-  mnm  r- » fiuLAi!5(iiti};;Hi  i;^^?iiittis 
!g  •  is'ir'fAfiiYr.'iiifft  •  ti*/#,''VHij  •  mx'M;m'mm\\  •  ^cAitiiii'i'.'ii^ 


ERIC 


-  ^ta'^Mfe/  •  '^iJis'i  i-.i I '  ifM\m<m '  ifiiftw.ft'f  ^  mmjf\mw& 

('r       m  M  lit  4<  l"j //t  IDJ  ,¥1  .'i/f ffl  X I'  I      •  ili  l"l /i^  liifi  I'l  i;  I'  I 

,07  ^'^^ 


mwidmnx  •  mt^-^ixmrnnmrnm^m^-^i  •  ^^PM■1^g^*h^'h  -  nam 
TEiisfi^  •  ft « a^jf » rm '  ^m^znz  •  js^sfiz .  w/m  > 

¥1? 

( m  )mmm^ —  ■mx^^-^^^mm.mmn'i  •  m\n 
644 

108 


viijfri^nffjt  -B'l^^- .1* m n ifi]  ri'  • ' t •  m h  w  .i* si^ t(ii « ii'f 


ERIC 


109 


mm 


G46  110 


mj^m^imx^-  •  fn.ftiiitrvjjti^^^tiiiti^ftif  •> 
m ' mm .  ° 

/J^i!H#18"t-:'4;UlLJ.rHj-=F/K^  <■ 
'  'k'*^  .  M>f<^t/J*sp1 '    II]  5^5^ tiff* '  f!^ifl"1^1l^«]^I^U^Itl^fid  '  'l^ 

III  if?:  'I'  .A;  M  E  1^  ?i  (parataxis)  W  ^  0  •  tti  '>  )^  S  it 
(morphological  change)  •  {\nox6  order)  >^iky^'ri]  W] 


( 'Si'^.iiJiMij.iBif^fifti )  •  '  iiwii-iifi .  w '  jjidii". .  M-ff!ij^»i  ( r'gi,irf )  • 
o  .  Ill        b'-v , 


jfe .  frr  urn .  mm  ( ^  rn-Mi )  •  m'^mmm  ^  m  ^  wmj.m 

^  ffi ^  M-  ^-  M  ■  m  ft<j  m  fKi  ,t  a  ^11  =  3-1  w  rfi  w  '  ri-:  r^-  f m  ^\  }i^)t}%  f;- 
mmm  ■■ 

KM  k  ( fk  )  if  ifiM^S  "  (  «  /tM  »  )  X  l-Aff-- )  ®) 

'  A .  f-n     riffWAif^-feidi "  ;i;A.ffifeiMiii  ?  ;pii:jt-{..i;i4i^ifii 

fii'l'tiSltli "  (  «  «W  » f#  :.  I  -  L-'f  )  * 
>^.Wf '    A  .  >      A  .,  MJlj?i;-liiI.i]  o  ti^  -.fjrij  '•       {■ ,  ^11 '  x^i^  .  m 

ii  ^  A .  '■}•■• '  ^Mmi^itmrnk  •  ^  ai^  r- .  ^  ^g^^  ri.^  r- 
% .  mm '  im.  ^  iSi^i^mmim'jymm  i-..^'  ^trm^i^.mum 

r "  iiri^ III  jft-  ■mKU:&'\M  •  i]ii'i;-/iif]Mi(W,'i..ii'f<j¥ii^t  •  !i^fii$t!i^<im 


ERIC 


S43 


*tiiiirr'/>ft:.'ii5|€Wf!{iiijd.il  ^ 


kmivrnfrnmimi'  - 


®    m  •  X^M'}  '1969' 

®  :  <  ^'m■^^\mm)  •  <      n>  •  ^;4i  w  ( i946^r'3ii )  - 1:1 2-8 ;  charies 

N.  Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson:  The  Semantic  Function  of  Word  Order.  A  Case  Study',  in 
Charles  N.  Li  (ed.):  'Word  Order  and  Word  Order  Change'  (Texas:  University  of  Texas  Pre- 
ss. 1975),  pp.  163-95;  T.  light:  'Word  Order  and  Word  Order  Change  in  Mandarin 
Chinese',  'Journal  of  Chinese  Linguistics',  Volume  7  (1 979),  pp.  1 49-80. 

rMm(i\  •  iuv\-m  •  mi  *  ^it '  •  "rjtd- '   '  m^^&i^i '  m '  ^  'Mim 

( ^\^^hnxmmm  •  <  >  « .it^rc  ^  'I'^i.ii^M  *  1955  •  a'36-7  <>  ) 

'  d/ifeii .  •  ifii^-^H^fi  mn^  [■-  •  n^m '  ftiityj .  •  'R^^-^H'^;  \mim  i-. )  ^  hwn-  ( an 
■    .  iii-^jii^i  •  '      .  M-^nVi )  ^  in:w  (  m.'-\rm^mm  r-h^A^m^^i )  ^^^^  ^  *s 
ftf- .  fK' '  ftf .  i?u '  (If ^- .  frr  ftf .  ^  f-^^       ( <  i$$.tfift<j.f^ifii!tiJ^  > '  A'  110-1 )  <' 
;6:  :  ( ?8 j/f,i«iig(iof'ftfii^;>ifittft8i >  ( Mh( '  ZiiKk^uwmi  •  1968  )  '  a 61-9 

w  <  .it  r-fi:€>  ^13  L  •  riVP/c^cSCi  =  <  i-  -mmty  <     =  •  i98i )  « ?f^,8 

m  '  ft'  230 

cs:    <  Ufkmt  >    20  •  <  I-  ■%^?.fl:€  >  •    6    •  A  351  • 

'>r  <  ^mtm  >  s  9  •  <  1-  -i^fjiieii  >  •  7 1  •  a  92 « 

tlt^rl^  ^  <  ^nM   ifiOtJ^I  >  (  L-?^  :  mnttlWmi:  ■  1984  )  «  A61  -2  ^ 

^T('i!^-(1<J3^^ii^1952^|-:.eiA:<  •l'l*l.Jf^Jt>^1l<  >  L'JLimk'  til 'ta^.il^ j^^^Ul: 

^^$f^m :  ( -t't«Q.r;^f/c't'M  *  .^nifi;- "  m:v\  >  •  <  f55u-ftfi<j.jnMi!iji2a  >  '  a  1 7-30 » 

1956  )  •  ft  33-63  " 

0"^        :  <  'ff»«'t'^i^j#fii-  -  '  111: "     ^?iiir. '  ^1l '     '  >  ■  mm  ■■  c  nViin^^r^;?^- > 
(  m  mx\ti^mmi\^i\  •  i98i )  -  a'38^ 


ERLC 


6ou 

114 


litzm.f. ^- W ^   T. it- Hi M ®  " 

°  ^^^^t « iitAM?i-^ft » '1'  •  mmm  rWi^rnxmrn  °  ■■ 
xm^m  -mi^rm  •  ^^M\:\imximmif\z\^  ^iuimm.n 
^•ftiifi Amw ximxm'mjfmjim  •  mmmm;f\ .vrri,'., w 
iiiifv.  •  jy:rj::tfi:ifa{}eH(f<j.|.iii]  o  miiii-iM;i/}jY '  i^k'ktiM^iisjt  •  Hi  r 

it  rinM® " 

ef'^uiff.Yii!:  j'fWAM  ■i:/Jr,'i-!r!'jWM#  »  A^f^Wr,'i-ilfjjtiVf;j5tfiiirjfi<ji;1l:  <> 
)mA<  iim  °  l>>i;!.Mllirji'i<Ji£^;j5tiii-M/it^f|si;jiiaMiiijft-i:    •  ifij^l^ 

O  115801 

ERIC 


(ETHNOLINGUISTICS)  ^ 

f>'|((ii|iil»Jlr'.1UP'.Y/':n:fM?,'^fll '  WJft^i  r-j  •  K'l  •  *"f  •  'li  •  I'i-^  •    •  • 
nft  •    •  lift  -  .tf  •  i^'^mifiP.i\liksWiB.^  ' 

j<i  •  (HiRl  •  rr  •     •     •  f"]  •     •  fiv.  •  ffi  •  fif  Tf-l^^^''  /NiBS .  fi^J 

?•  •  ^]^r]"Twoj"ij'i'Ni'ifi:f.i-.fT't:f^ft«j  •;fi'/;>  '>  f.m<i.immm%n- 
bi  •  K  •   •  I"  •  11*  •  "^Tr '  rmum'^km'^.B "  \\\m'^m 

',m  ■■  mrMi'iRiii  ■■  miwwi^iiL  ■  wmm  'fair^iii^iiuiii  • 


Ag|i.;i*!l.|;fi3 1-.  •  S(i .1:11  °  «  ,if  >  i,:  |- a-  «  i-ii^^m^i. »  .idJilif'^);!- n 
ffiH  •  f/i^ift-®   fiJ  r^ufl:  •  i.?;ijliifi]^l^.rt<jMii^i|iii^  •  ifu' lltii ilfil .  SS'TfJl;- 

'i"jii'Ji  r  •ji'^t^ft : 

117     6 a 


jm  •  hiTi'i^i '  -^mmmvui^ mm  °  lum^mM  • 

fi-fi;A.j|-?jf;-W-  •  i>Kl^!         °  ^•lsitii¥;*;Ji^'4C't'iHy)'if  ■>  {  '•rim 

'  'iihm  rm-i '  % .       °  wvm  •  -fiMtif-/^-^-  •  ^wmm 

'  \-''Y-mi.  •  lit  1966 ¥¥.1976 ^r-fiV  ^1l:A:'Tii^i3 .  •  "liiij't'fi^fi  ' 
'4C'l'#ffifi^JtiV)f^  '  teB%Ml936¥A:^i-ii3t''  ^1l:A:-T":i^fr .  Wlflij  -  ii'j<*JA-# 

'  iViJii^ .  fii  ^     ..  niumm  •  '  m  .  i^im\m.-m ii'JMm  • '  a.- 

ERIC 


118 


*r- )  He : 

^  ii .  •  '\m  ^  n .  minmihcn  •  it^iij^  ■  i  >.k"j'm  - 

•  ('i;,v/^'ii-ii'i'  •  i^^'m  ■  i-'A:  ■  •  mw/  ^ .,  •  nm^'^^ 

*  Hi  4^"  i.!:  ^\   ,rfe^  -  f{^j  ((II  t  fitfj  /i;  <:  's  .'r  'i  -  ^  i\  -  '  %  .  %  w-- 

'^lA^^n  '  km-f^i^i  ^^Oi  ^-  V  ittiKli.  >  M  :  '  \\\]l(&kZ  f,^  •  K&itrW 
■I"  ftk;iSi : 

tiV'A  K  •  A:^itiiiLiAafi^J.^5fc/ii(  ■  f.'h    fii 'iv  ■          '     ,  IJJ: 

■  '4i . '  «'/■  I'iifa  W^-  v:  M'l  ri'j  .fi  ^(L  111  '!&  ■  f-f;  ■  ')i  ■:  K  ffli  ^>  i"i  ■  ftk  A;  <  x 

erIc 


i'Hi'X  ^^^n  •  i\^  }<^^z¥  •  I'j  X  'a  y  ■  ic h   •  ffl     -  ■■. 

'  ^- .  -ff  -9}  -^-ifi]'!-:  rti-j,g;'i'  •  jaif[s],e;:,'ii  •  wmm'^M^m'^mm 
\\']  - 

^-  •  iVfVv: .  -rtifi"]iiiiH  sixm'Y  •  nfi'M  •  '    .  fn '  ^' .  iii^ 

|-.?tJil;¥.!cW  J;';-'  •  i!itti;;l',  I  nWfficfi'ScN,'.  i'J-'i^ntii.'Sii)]  •  ■  5<  .  Rfi 
.  ■ 

i.y.  •  tii<>r  A3yif$f'i:  '/ii'^iiii^'A:^']^':!'  •  «i|  f-  -itv>..0;  •  y^f^Mia-tii'iiU;  h 

t-A  11!;  lJ.  .  fiii  J'    n:  .l^        r,  vMw'i   if  -I'l-  X  fr  <1      •  'Jifi  '  d  . 
^i;.id'^i';|jdi  ..       •  i!;';,G:'iH>/i;?^hi:  ■  ■•..•Li  z 


ERJC 


ifiiiaii:.'d)«s  •  i^^nmi  •  mm  °  I'-iti^fi^jfliiti  •  hi  '  .,\ ,  -mmr^.m 
m.ttfrmmmm-¥^  °  •mmmmiw '  % .  '>h '  -■.K'>k--  v .  •  idrSfi'i 

hi         •  ftlllA'g  •  )j*-)t]A-W:-«  > 

■■ 

Al'i;  •  1.1.)  <     <  y.  •     •     •  ^■ 
tV^AjfrM<tii.^^)l]." 
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BRIEF  REPORTS  AND  SUMMARIES 


THE  ILE  EXCHANGE  BANK  (SWAPSHOP)  OF 
TEACHER-PRODUCED  MATERIALS  FOR 
ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  1  TO  3 

May  Lee  and  John  Clark 


The  origins  of  the  project 

The  idea  of  teachers  working  together  to  create  an  exchange  bank  or 
'swapshop'  of  teacher-produced  supplementary  materials  for  English  in 
Forms  1-3  stemmed  from  a  particularly  enthusiastic  group  of  teacher- 
participants  and  their  tutors  engaged  in  the  institute  of  Language  in 
Education's  Refresher  Courses  for  secondary  ^teachers  during  the  1987-88 
academic  year.  These  teachers  wished  to  continue  to  work  together  on  areas 
of  interest  once  they  had  left  the  ILE  and  returned  to  their  schools.  They 
merely  needed  a  place  (the  ILE)  and  an  organisational  framework  and  sup- 
port service  to  assist  them.  Thus  the  swapshop  project  was  formulated  and 
launched  before  the  Education  Department  announced  its  welcome  plans  to 
support  school-based  curriculum  development.  We  decided  that  it  would  be 
sensible  to  apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  financial  support  to  assist 
the  project  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  and  we  were  delighted  when  our 
application  was  approved  and  the  project  was  officially  recognised  as  part  of 
the  Education  Department's  school-based  curriculum  project  scheme 
(1988-89).  The  notion  of  teachers  working  together  to  solve  their  own 
classroom  problems  was  one  that  the  teachers  had  explored  on  their  ILE 
Refresher  Course  with  their  tutors.  This  continues  to  form  a  major  com- 
ponent in  ILE  Refresher  Courses  for  secondary  teachers.  Participants  are 
allocated  approx.  120  hours  within  which  to  work  in  groups  to  carry  out  a 
small-scale  action  research  project  of  their  choice.  This  involves  analysing  a 
classroom  problem,  searching  for  and  choosing  possible  solutions,  planning 
what  to  do  to  address  these  problems,  implementing  what  has  been  planned 
in  an  experimental  teaching  sequence,  monitoring  and  evaluating  w!iat 
happens,  and  then  writing  up  a  report  describing  what  has  been  done  and 
what  has  been  learnt  from  the  whole  experience.  Having  done  this  in  the  ILE 
o\^  the  Refresher  Course,  participants  are  then  asked  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  mini  action  research  project  in  their  own  classroom  when  they  return  to 
their  schools.  Thus  the  notion  of  working  together  in  groups  to  solve  real 
classroom  problems  is  not  new  to  teachers  who  have  followed  ILE  courses. 


Project  members 

27  secondary  teachers  teaching  in  secondary  1  to  3  in  a  range  of  govern- 
ment and  aided  schools  enrolled  in  the  project  in  July  1988  with  a  view  to 
getting  started  in  September.  4  teachers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  in  the  first 
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month  as  they  had  been  assigned  other  duties  in  school.  They  were  replaced 
by  4  other  volunteers  and  since  then  the  membership  has  remained  constant 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

2  ILE  tutors  acted  as  group  consultants,  organising  the  meetings,  provid- 
ing advice,  helping  the  participants  to  clarify  and  set  out  their  ideas, 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  sub-groups,  helping  with  language 
problems,  and  arranging  photocopying  and  distribution  of  project- 
related  documents  and  materials. 

Meetings 

Regular  meetings  were  held  once  a  month  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the  ILE 
from  September  1988  to  June  1989.  At  these  meetings  teachers  exchanged 
ideas,  formulated  plans  and  wrote  materials,  consulting  the  ILE  tutors  as 
necessary. 

Inevitably  a  lot  of  work  had  to  be  done  by  group  members  in  between 
meetings — most  of  the  actual  detailed  writing  of  the  material,  the  typing-up, 
the  trying-out  in  class,  the  writing-up  of  the  evaluation  sheets,  etc.  Members 
also  had  to  meet  frequently  in  between  the  monthly  Saturday  meetings  to 
organize  work  among  themselves,  and  they  often  came  to  the  ILE  to  consult 
the  project  tutors. 

Formulation  of  the  project  objective  and  guidelines 

The  teachers  decided  that  the  overall  problem  in  the  classroom  which  they 
wished  to  address  was  the  lack  of  interesting  and  relevant  supplementary 
material  to  support  and  extend  their  text  books.  In  particular  they  felt  that 
there  were  not  enough  communicative  activities  in  which  students  were 
asked  to  use  texts  and  language  for  real  or  at  least  realistic  purposes. 

The  idea  of  initiating  an  exchange  bank  or  'swapshop'  of  teacher- 
produced  supplementary  materials  to  fill  this  gap  appealed  immediately  to 
the  teachers.  A  teacher  simply  had  to  add  one  item  of  material  to  the  bank  in 
order  to  be  able  to  draw  out  a  copy  of  everything  that  was  there.  Education 
Department  money  would  be  used  to  assist  in  the  duplication  of  all  the 
available  materials  as  and  when  required.  It  sounded  like  a  good  bargaini 

The  initial  meetings  were  spent  determining  what  sort  of  supplementary 
materials  were  needed  in  the  bank  to  serve  what  purposes,  and  then 
formulating  common  guidelines  to  follow  in  the  creation,  trialling,  evaluation 
and  redrafting  of  them. 

We  started  with  a  needs  analysis,  and  created  a  questionnaire  which  was 
given  to  all  Form  1-3  teachers  in  our  respective  schools  and  to  teachers  on 
the  ILE's  current  Refresher  Course  to  determine  what  supplementary 
materials  were  thought  to  be  the  most  'needed'  in  classrooms.  This  was 
followed  up  wherever  possible  by  interviews  with  teachers  to  explore 
further  what  had  been  revealed  in  the  questionnaires.  193  teachers  filled 
in  questionnaires,  but  only  8  project  members  managed  to  conduct  inter- 
views, as  these  proved  very  time-consuming  and  difficult  to  fit  into  a  busy 


teaching  schedule.  It  would  be  too  lengthy  an  exercise  here  to  give  a 
detailed  analysis  of  all  the  findings  of  this  survey,  but  the  order  of  priority 
for  materials  required  was  deemed  to  be  as  follows: 

%  of  respondents 
who  judged  the 
item  to  be  'very 
useful' 


1. 

Materials  giving  rise  to  social  conversation 

75% 

2. 

Materials  giving  rise  to  everyday  transactions 

68% 

3. 

Writing  tasks 

66% 

4. 

Listening  for  information  materials 

65% 

5. 

Materials  providing  an  orientation  to  the  use  of 

English  for  normal  classroom  interaction 

61% 

6. 

Reading  for  information  materials 

56% 

7. 

Games  and  Quizzes 

51% 

8. 

Problem-solving  tasks 

44% 

9. 

Projects 

41% 

10. 

Extensive  listening  materials 

36% 

11. 

Extensive  reading  materials 

35% 

12. 

Materials  giving  rise  to  descriptions  and  instructions 

31% 

13. 

Materials  supporting  the  use  of  English  as  a 

medium-of-instruction  in  other  subjects 

30% 

14. 

Drama  activities 

27% 

15. 

Songs  and  Poetry 

24% 

16. 

Story-telling  material 

23% 

17. 

Large-scale  si''nulations 

21% 

In  discussing  these  results,  members  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  their  ex- 
perience that  many  of  the  teachers  had  not  been  very  clear  as  to  what  such 
items  as  'projects'  or  'large-scale  simulations'  referred  to.  The  group  also  felt 
that  teachers  might  not  have  asked  themselves  very  clearly  why  their 
students  were  learning  English  (eg  clearly  NOT  for  everyday  transactions, 
which  take  place  in  Cantonese!),  or  what  might  interest  then  students  most 
(eg  projects,  drama,  songs,  simple  poems  and  stories,  which  might  be 
thought  to  inspire  'interest',  did  not  score  very  highly).  It  was  felt  that  while 
the  needs  analysis  had  been  a  useful  and  illuminating  exercise,  and  would 
certainly  form  a  major  source  of  inspiration  for  our  work,  we  would  never- 
theless exercise  our  own  judgement  rather  than  follow  the  priority  sequence 
strictly. 

Guidelines  for  the  work  of  producing  and  trialling  the  materials  were 
discussed  and  agreed  as  follows. 

Swapshop  Guidelines  1  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

•  Why  are  we  creating  an  Exchange  bank? 

•  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  project? 

•  How  are  we  going  to  do  it. 
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Swapshop  Guidelines  2  provided  a  short  summary  of  the  current  CDC 
English  syllabus  for  secondary  schools.  This  indicated; 

•  the  need  to  ensure  a  balance  between  communicative  and  form-focussed 
work  in  the  classroom 

•  the  need  to  ensure  success  for  every  learner  at  his/her  own  level 

•  the  need  to  help  learners  to  learn  how  to  learn 

•  the  need  to  see  learners  as  individuals  with  differing  interests,  learning 
styles  etc. 

Swapshop  Guidelines  3  set  out  criteria  for  the  design  of  the  materials — 
These  indicated  that  materials  should: 

•  be  graded  according  to  the  framework  of  levels  which  had  been  decided 
upon.  In  this  framework  3  levels  were  assigned  to  each  year  of  secondary 
work  from  secondary  1  to  3  as  follows: 

51—  Levels  1,2,  3 

52—  Levels  3,  4,  5 

53 —  Levels  5,  6,  7 

Thus  Level  1  was  for  lower  achievers  in  S1,  Level  2  for  average  achievers 
in  SI,  and  Level  3  for  high  achievers  in  SI.  Level  3  reappears  for  lower 
achievers  in  S2  etc. 

•  be  in  self-access  form  as  far  as  possible 

•  show  a  balance  between  focus-on-form  work,  skill  development  and 
communicative  activity 

•  be  relevant  to  the  year  group  concerned  (needs  and  interests) 

•  fit  into  an  agreed  framework  of  packages  of  materials 

•  draw  on  a  list  of  exercise-types,  skill-based  task-types,  and  communica- 
tive activity-types  suggested 

•  be  set  out  to  fit  into  an  agreed  framework  of  information  which  would 
later  be  fed  into  a  computerised  database.  There  was  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  level(s)  for  which  the  material  was  intended,  the  domain  of  use  it  be- 
longed to,  the  theme  and  topics  covered,  the  activity-types,  exercise  types 
and  skills  involved,  the  language  focus  selected,  the  pattern  of  class  or- 
ganisation implied,  the  equipment  and  software  involved,  the  author(s)  of 
the  material,  and  the  source  of  any  authentic  texts  used.  This  would 
ultimately  permit  teachers  to  key  in  a  request  for  material  for  example  on  a 
particular  theme  (eg  'science'),  or  involving  a  particular  skill  (eg  'listening 
for  information'),  or  a  particular  activity-type  (eg  'reading  a  newspaper 
article'),  or  a  particular  language  focus  (eg  'making  requests'  or  'past  tense 
question  forms'  or  'comparatives  and  superlatives')  or  whatever.  The  in- 
tention wac  that  teachers  would  eventually  be  able  to  search  for  and  lo- 
cate whatever  they  wanted  in  the  bank,  rather  than  have  to  follow  a 
book's  predetermined  content  in  a  predetermined  order.  A  dream?  Per- 
haps, but  this  would  be  a  first  very  small  step  towards  its  realisation.  It 
would  mean  materials  under  the  teachers'  control  rather  than  teachers 
controlled  by  their  materials. 

Swapshop  Guidelines  4  set  out  initial  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
materials  to  assist  triallers  to  make  comments  on  materials  and  authors  to 


redraft  them.  These  focussed  on  such  issues  as: 

•  The  appropriacy  of  the  material  for  the  level  it  was  supposed  to  be  aimed 
at 

•  The  interest-value  of  the  material 

•  The  extent  of  student  involvement  when  using  the  material  in  terms  of 
whether  the  student  had  to  use  reasoning  and/or  imagination  as  well  as 
language  knowledge 

•  The  variety  of  activities/exercises  involved 

•  The  purposefulness  of  the  activities/exercises  set,  and  whether  such 
purposes  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  material  embraced  communicative  work,  skill 
development  and  language  practice  in  a  balanced  way 

•  The  clarity  of  the  instructions  to  students  and  teachers 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  students  were  able  to  organise  themselves  and 
their  work  without  the  constant  direction  of  the  teacher,  ie  the  extent  to 
which  the  material  was  usable  on  a  self-access  basis 

•  The  quality  of  the  presentation,  lay-out  and  art- work  of  the  material 

Stages  in  the  development  of  the  materials 

The  vnrious  stages  to  be  gone  through  in  the  development  of  the  materials 
were  agreed  as  follows: 

•  Creation  of  the  first  draft  of  the  material 

•  Trying  it  out  in  one's  own  classroom,  and  submitting  a  copy  to  the  ILE 
tutors  for  early  comments 

•  Amending  the  first  draft  in  the  light  of  the  classroom  trial  and  the  tutor's 
comments 

•  Trying  out  the  amended  material  in  one's  own  classroom,  and  passing  a 
copy  to  one  or  two  'swapshop'  members  to  try  out  in  their  classrooms  and 
to  comment  on 

•  Amending  the  material  a  final  time  in  the  light  of  further  comments 

•  Submitting  the  finalised  version  of  the  material  to  the  bank  together  with 
any  evaluation  sheets  amassed  during  trialling. 

The  development  of  the  materials 

As  discussions  progressed,  members  began  to  clarify  what  materials  they 
themselves  wished  to  produce.  Sub-groups  were  formed  to  create  sets  of 
materials  as  follows: 

'  'A  friend  visits  Hong  Kong' — a  series  of  materials  giving  rise  to  everyday 
transactions  and  conversations  in  English 

•  Using  English-medium  newspapers — authentic  newspaper  material  giving 
rise  to  a  variety  of  activities  and  exercises 

•  Activities  and  Exercises  based  on  authentic  documents  in  English  in  Hong 
Kong 

•  Reasons  for  writing — materials  giving  rise  to  purposeful  writing  activities 

•  Projects — materials  giving  rise  to  Project  work  in  English 
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The  teachers  had  had  a  little  experience  of  materials-writing  on  their  iLE 
Refresher  Course,  but  this  had  been  necessarily  limited,  and  they  found  a 
need  for  further  reading  and  for  frequent  discussions  among  themselves  and 
consultations  with  tutors  both  before  and  during  the  materials-writing 
phase.  A  bibliography  of  suitable  reading  material  was  therefore  compiled  by 
the  tutors  and  found  to  be  very  helpful. 

Inevitably,  problems  of  all  sorts  arose.  There  was  never  enough  time 
within  which  to  think  things  over  properly  and  to  plan  effectively,  let  alone 
to  write  the  materials.  The  deadlines  which  we  had  to  keep  to  as  members  of 
the  Education  Department's  school-based  curriculum  development  project 
scheme  were  extremely  tight.  We  learnt  that  having  deadlines  did  actually 
encourage  us  to  get  on  with  the  work.  On  the  other  hand  we  found  that  the 
constraint  of  having  to  complete  an  exercise  within  an  unrealistic  time-scale 
was  largely  counter-productive,  since  it  forced  us  to  write  materials  before 
we  were  ready  to  do  so,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  some  of  our 
work  was  still  not  fully  thought  through.  It  is  always  both  unpleasant  and 
unhelpful  to  have  to  take  action  on  the  basis  of  half-baked  ideas.  We  would 
recommend  to  the  Education  Department  that  they  reconsider  the  time- 
limits  they  apply  to  their  approved  school-based  curriculum  development 
scheme.  Some  (probably  a  very  few)  projects  may  indeed  be  completed 
within  an  academic  year,  others  may  need  more  time  and  flexibility,  and  this 
should  be  recognised  from  the  start. 

Other  problems  that  arose  concerned  copyright  issues  and  the  quality  of 
the  original  authentic  material  used,  since  photocopying  was  inevitably 
necessary,  and  photocopies  of  pictures,  particularly  of  coloured  material, 
were  often  unusable. 

It  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  authentic  texts  in  English  produced 
by  Hong  Kong  speakers  of  English — What  was  one  to  do  with  the  errors  and 
with  those  usages  that  might  be  termed  'Hong  Kong  English?  We  kept  on 
coming  up  against  this  problem  in  Hong  Kong  newspaper  material,  official 
forms  and  other  authentic  documents.  We  ended  up  by  deciding  that  since 
newspaper  material  would  have  been  edited  already,  we  would  further  edit  it 
where  necessary,  but  not  to  the  point  where  it  lost  its  Hong  Kong  flavour. 

Teachers  found  it  difficult  to  produce  materials  with  clear  and  simple 
instructions  which  students  would  be  able  to  follow  in  order  to  use  them 
on  a  self-access  basis. 

Some  teachers  found  it  relatively  easy  to  create  communicative  activities 
and  skill-development  tasks  of  a  sensible,  challenging  and  enjoyable  sort, 
but  were  rather  less  successful  at  encouraging  the  students  to  explore  the 
language  of  the  texts  through  interesting  form-focussed  work. 

Some  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  materials  in  which  the  forms 
were  too  controlled,  leaving  the  students  very  little  space  for  creating  their 
own  interpretations  or  using  the«r  own  English  capacity  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems posed.  It  seemed  that  they  were  underestimating  the  students' 
capacities  and  presenting  them  with  little  challenge. 

Opportunities  were  missed  to  encourage  learning  about  life  through 
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English,  rather  than  simply  learning  and  practising  English.  Possible 
wider  educational  concerns  were  sometimes  neglected. 

Some  groups  found  it  hard  to  find  a  way  of  fitting  their  individual  material 
into  the  coherent  package  which  they  were  trying  to  produce,  so  that  it 
made  a  whole. 

As  time  passed  first  drafts  of  materials  were  tried  out  in  their  author's 
classroom  and  amended,  and  then  given  to  other  group  members  to  trial  and 
comment  on,  before  a  'final'  version  of  the  material  was  submitted  to  the 
bank.  All  the  completed  materials  have  been  tried  out  at  least  once,  and  most 
twice.  Inevitably,  however,  time  caught  up  with  us  and  a  number  of 
materials  have  not  really  been  trialled  sufficiently. 

Currently  the  materials  are  with  the  Education  Department.  They  will  soon 
be  printed  and/or  duplicated  in  some  form,  and  then  all  members  of  the 
swapshop  will  get  copies  of  all  the  materials  in  the  bank. 

We  would  hope  that  as  more  contributions  are  added  to  the  bank,  and  as 
packages  are  completed  they  may  be  made  available  to  others.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  they  belong  to  swapshop  members. 

The  outcome 

The  most  obvious  outcome  is  that  5  sets  of  materials  have  been  produced,  as 
set  out  above,  embracing  about  43  individual  items. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  outcome.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  most 
heartening  and  positive  outcome  of  the  swapshop  is  the  fact  that  the 
members  wish  to  continue  it  on  the  same  voluntary  Saturday  morning  basis 
as  before.  They  have  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  Swapshop  project  has 
provided  them  with  an  invaluable  opportunity  to  improve  their  classroom 
teaching  together  with  a  chance  to  meet  colleagues  and  exchange  ideas,  ex- 
periences and  social  chat  on  a  regular  but  not  over-demanding  basis.  This  is 
important  to  teachers,  because  it  increases  job  satisfaction  and  helps  them  to 
value  themselves  and  their  profession  more  highly.  Teaching  ceases  to  be 
boring  routine  and  becomes  a  more  stimulating  experience.  While  members 
have  expressed  the  wish  to  continue  with  the  swapshop,  they  have  preferred 
not  to  continue  to  take  part  in  the  school-based  curriculum  development 
project  scheme,  in  order  not  to  be  subject  to  the  time  constraints  imposed. 
This  may  mean  that  the  momentum  behind  the  production  of  materials  loses 
some  force,  but  it  should  also  mean  a  more  flexible  use  of  time  allowing  us 
to  achieve  a  higher  quality  product. 

The  future 

The  ILE  is  planning  to  go  on  with  the  Swapshop.  We  are  thinking  of  ex- 
panding it  to  involve  other  past  secondary  participants  who  would  like  to 
take  part.  This  will  necessarily  involve  more  tutors. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  teachers  of  English  will  thus  be  able  to  widen  their 
knowledge  and  enhance  their  professional  skills  through  joining  the  Swapshop. 


A  SEVEN-SESSION  THEME-BASED  SCHEME  OF 
WORK  FOR  P.  6  PUPILS 


John  Duncan — Tutor 


Elizabeth  Chan 
Theresa  Chan 

Margaret  Lee  Primary  Teachers 

Suzanna  Ng 
Phyllis  Yu 
Patsy  Wong 

Primary  teachers  attending  the  ILE  refresher  courses  are  able  to  try  out  in 
practice  some  of  the  new  ideas  they  have  picked  from  the  course,  by  giving 
Experimental  Teaching  (ET)  lessons  to  classes  in  'affiliated'  primary  schools. 
These  ET  sessions  take  place  on  seven  successive  Fridays  during  the  ILE 
course,  with  the  same  class,  and  with  a  different  ILE  participant  teacher 
taking  the  session  each  week. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  is  that  it  encourages  a  strong  co- 
operative spirit  between  the  seven  ILE  participants  teaching  a  particularly 
class,  and  a  great  deal  of  accummulated  experience  is  shared  in  the  process. 
Another  plus  is  that  the  once-weekly  scheme  provides  ample  time  for 
teachers  to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  plan,  modify,  observe  and  evalu- 
ate lessons  effectively — in  a  way  which  is  practically  impossible  in  the 
hand-to-mouth  environment  of  ordinary  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  potentially  serious  problems  of  discontinuity  in  this  arrangement.  An  ET 
session  takes  place  only  once  a  week,  for  a  mere  35  minutes,  and  a  different 
teacher  takes  it  each  time.  There  is  a  danger  that  both  class  and  teacher  will 
treat  each  session  as  a  one-off  fireworks  display,  bearing  little  relation  to 
'ordinary'  teaching. 

An  r  bvious  way  to  counter  this  discontinuity  is  to  design  a  scheme  of 
work  1  3sed  on  a  strong  theme.  This  theme  will  develop  over  the  seven 
weeks  and  will  hold  the  seven  sessions  firmly  together.  The  re-emergence  of 
the  theme  at  the  same  time  each  week  triggers  the  pupils'  memories  of  the 
previous  week's  session,  thereby  facilitating  the  revision  and  recycling  of 
language  points  from  the  week  before,  and  overcoming  the  pupils'  feelings 
of  disorientation  at  having  a  change  of  teacher  each  week.  The  common 
theme  also  gives  each  'new'  teacher  the  confidence  to  build  in  a  consistent 
way  on  what  has  been  taught  before,  without  having  to  worry  unduly  about 
whether  the  class  will  'know'  a  particular  language  item  or  not.  Another 
benefit  of  the  theme-based  approach  is  that,  with  the  theme  driving  the 
lesson  content,  there  is  much  less  chance  of  the  ILE  participants  duplicating 
work  being  carried  by  the  class  in  their  other  English  lesson  during  the 
week.  The  theme's  scheme  of  work  could  be  designed  to  incorporate  the 
new  language  being  presented  by  the  regular  teacher,  but  without  any 
danger  of  repeating  that  teacher's  activities  or  situations. 


For  these  reasons,  seven  participants  on  the  February-June  1989  ILE 
course  chose  to  design  and  carry  out  a  7  session  theme-based  scheme  of 
work  for  the  P.6  class  they  had  been  assigned  to  teach  in  Lo  Yu  Chik  AM 
School. 

Having  made  their  decision  to  use  a  theme,  the  group  soon  realised  that 
whatever  theme  they  eventually  selected  would  have  to  satisfy  a  number  of 
criteria.  In  the  first  place,  naturally,  the  theme  would  have  to  be  Within  the 
experience  of,  and  directly  interesting  to,  P6  boys  and  girls.  And  further,  it 
would  have  to  contain  the  depth  and  versatility  to  remain  appealing  over 
seven  weeks.  With  children  of  this  age  just  starting  to  become  interested  in 
the  use  of  English  in  the  world  outside  the  classroom,  further  motivation 
would  be  provided  if  the  theme  could  incorporate  realistic  Hong  Kong 
situations  where  the  use  of  English  wns  natural.  This  would  reinforce  the 
idea  of  English  as  a  medium  of  conirounication  rather  than  just  another 
school  subject. 

From  the  teaching  point  of  view,  it  was  important  that  the  theme  could  be 
exploited  to  provide  practice  in  ail  the  fikills,  and  also,  that  activities  em- 
ploying the  range  of  pairwork  and  groupvvork  interactions  could  be  included 
within  it.  The  ILE  teachers  were  also  concerned  that  their  lessons  would 
provide  reinforcement  of  the  new  language  that  was  to  be  introduced  in 
their  regular  teacher's  lessons  during  the  seven  weeks. 

One  final  consideration  was  that  the  scheme  needed  to  be  extremely 
flexible-even  to  the  point  of  being  capable  of  being  abandoned  midway  if 
the  early  sessions  did  not  go  as  planned.  The  ILE  teachers  had  met  the  class 
and  the  class  teacher,  but  none  of  them  knew  the  class  or  the  school  before 
their  ET  sessions  started,  so  they  were  unable  to  predict  what  would  happen 
with  any  certainty.  This  criterion  of  possible  abandonment  instantly  ruled 
out,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a  continuous  story  developing  towards  a  climax 
in  the  final  session.  For  the  scheme  of  work  an  episodic  structure  was  there- 
fore decided  on,  as  being  more  suitable. 

A  number  of  themes  were  suggested  and  found  wanting.  Preparations  for 
a  picnic  or  outing  were  considered,  but  it  was  felt  that  after  the  pupils'  initial 
enthusiasm  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  theme  for  the  whole 
period-particularly  since,  unfortunately,  there  could  be  no  'real'  picnic  at  the 
end!  The  picnic  was  also  an  unlikely  context  in  which  to  use  English 
realistically — Cantonese  being  the  obvious  choice  in  such  an  event.  The 
same  objection  was  also  levelled  at  the  idea  of  using  a  visit  to  Ocean  Park 
as  the  theme. 

Tile  idea  of  a  'hotel'  theme  seemed  to  have  more  potential.  Most  pupils 
would  have  been  to  a  hotel  at  one  time  or  another,  English  was  often  used  in 
hotels  in  Hong  Kong,  and  most  happily,  a  large  number  of  situations  could 
be  included  (as  it  were)  under  one  roof — a  restaurant,  a  disco,  reception, 
paying  the  bill,  the  pool,  and  so  on.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  obtain  authentic 
materials,  which  would  add  realism  to  the  lessons. 

The  hotel  theme  quickly  evolved  into  a  series  of  episodes  featuring  an 
American,  Tom  Jackson,  staying  in  a  Hong  Kong  hotel.  It  became  obvious 
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that  Tom  needed  to  have  a  Hong  Kong  friend,  Mary  Wong,  to  talk  to,  and  to 
inform  him  about  Hong  Kong.  Very  soon  Tom  started  to  develop  into  a 
rounded  character-with  a  family  back  home,  and  his  own  likes  and  dislikes. 
The  friendship  with  Mary  provided  opportunities  to  practise  informal 
language,  expressing  a  variety  of  functions.  The  hotel  itself,  on  the  other 
hand,  generated  more  formal  language. 

However,  as  the  scheme  of  work  evolved,  even  the  hotel  theme  was  seen  as 
limiting.  The  main  concern  was  that  over  7  weeks  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  hotel  would  become  monotonous.  If  the  scheme  of  work  had  been  a 
seven -session  project  compressed  into  a  week  or  two  then  this  concentration 
would  have  been  acceptable,  in  fact  desirable,  but  there  were  doubts  about  the 
attractions  of  such  a  theme  strung  out  over  seven  one-session  weeks. 

It  was  the  characters  themselves  who  were  able  to  provide  the  additional 
scope.  Once  it  was  decided  that  Tom  was  a  tourist  travelling  on  his  own, 
rather  than  a  businessman,  the  possibilities  for  extension  were  endless. 
Tourists  buy  presents,  they  visit  the  sights,  they  send  postcards  home.  They 
ask  a  lot  of  questions  and  they  frequently  need  help.  It  was  even  possible  to 
reintroduce  the  discarded  'Ocean  Park'  topic  for  one  session,  as  Tom  and 
Mary  would  visit  the  Park  together — and  of  course  they  would  talk  about  it 
in  English!  The  hotel  would  still  provide  the  framework,  but  it  was  the 
characters  that  had  in  fact  become  the  unifying  theme. 

A  simplified  version  of  the  final  scheme  of  work  appears  below: 


Lesson 

Topic 

Activity 

Function 

1 

At  Reception 

Form  Filling/ 
Listening 

Asking  and  giving 
information  about 
yourself 

2 

At  the  Hotel  Cafe' 

Ordering 

Food/Dialogue 

Building 

Asking  for 
things/Requests 

3 

At  the  Hotel 
Disco 

Readmg  and  writing 
a  poster 

Describing 

people/Talking  about 
habits 

4 

Theft  in  the  Hotel 

Dialogue  Building/ 
pairwork  puzzle 

Identifying  people 

5 

Buying  Presents 

Matching  game 

Suggestions. 

Agreement/ 

Disagreement 

6 

At  Ocean  Park 

Reading  authentic 
material 

Vocabulary  building. 
Suggestions 

7 

Postcards  Home 

Reading  and  Writing 
postcards 

Describing  events 

In  practice,  the  group  found  that  they  did  not  need  to  abandon  their 
scheme!  In  fact,  individual  sessions  went  ahead  as  they  had  been  planned 
from  the  beginning.  Modifications  were  made  mainly  in  response  to  the 


pupils'  hesitancy  with  language  which  the  teachers  had  thought  they  would 
be  able  to  handle — an  inevitable  result  of  not  knowing  the  class  well 
beforehead.  Similarly,  the  ILE  teachers  had  assumed  a  greater  degree  of 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  when  it  came  to  speaking  up  than  was 
actually  the  case,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  activities  had  to  be  modified  in 
order  to  build  the  pupils'  confidence  and  encourage  communication. 

The  pupils  themselves  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  experience.  They  had  no 
trouble  perceiving  the  links  between  the  lessons,  and  the  teachers  found  that 
the  revision  of  the  previous  lesson's  points  went  very  well.  An  interesting 
insight  was  that  the  pupils  were  able  to  retain  all  sorts  of  'irrelevant'  details 
about  Tom  and  Mary — for  weeks  after  they  had  been  casually  introduced.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  characters  had  developed  realistic  identities  of  their 
own  (as  they  had  for  the  teachers!)  and  that  the  pupils  were  able  to  identify 
v^ith  them. 

From  the  teacher  training  point  of  view,  this  theme-based  scheme  was  a 
useful  learning  process  for  the  teachers  themselves.  It  is  unusual  in  Hong 
Kong  primary  schools  to  use  the  approach  of  theme-based  project  work 
which  is  the  norm  in  most  European  countries.  In  Hong  Kong,  schemes  of 
work  for  English  lessons  tend  to  be  concerned  with  how  to  divide  up 
and  supplement  the  textbook  with  a  strong  focus  on  language  input.  The 
textbook  itself  provides  any  thematic  continuity  that  there  is.  This  small 
experiment  indicated,  however,  that  a  theme  or  topic-based  approach 
does  not  preclude  systematic  input  or  practice,  and  further  that  it  provides 
a  strong  motivation  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

In  terms  of  transfer  to  schools,  this  particular  scheme  could  certainly  be 
compressed  into  a  shorter  period  of  regular  lessons,  with  very  little  modifi- 
cation. It  is  sometimes  observed  that  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  with 
communicative  language  teaching  in  schools  is  the  amount  of  time,  and 
effort,  that  needs  to  be  put  into  preparing  materials.  The  advantage  with 
a  theme-based  scheme  is  that-once-prepared — it  provides  a  ready-made 
rentable  chunk  of  material.  In  addition,  precisely  because  the  scheme  has 
a  theme,  totally  new  materials  are  not  required  for  each  lesson.  As  an 
example,  the  cut-outs  of  the  characters  and  the  hotel  used  in  this  scheme 
were  greeted  with  recognition  in  lesson  after  lesson! 

Nevertheless,  the  crucial  feature  that  made  this  scheme  a  success  was  that 
it  was  a  cooperative  effort.  The  seven  teachers  involved  all  contributed  ideas, 
and  they  all  helped  with  the  design  and  preparation  of  materials.  Even  a 
brilliant  single  teacher  working  independently  in  their  own  school  would 
have  been  very  unlikely  to  produce  anything  so  creative  or  of  such  good 
quality.  It  is  therefore  e^r^ntial  that  teachers  in  schools  should  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  cooperate  together  by  their  principals,  and  be  given  recog- 
nition by  them  when  they  do  so.  Without  this  support  communicative 
English  language  teaching  in  primary  schools  will  never  be  as  effective  or  as 
enjoyable  as  it  should  be,  and  the  creativity  of  talented  teachers  will  remain 
untagged. 
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A  Seminar  on  'Teacher  Development' 


About  twenty  professicnals  with  an  interest  in  language  teacher 
education  took  part  in  a  seminar  on  Teacher  Development'  at  the 
British  Council  on  Saturday  25  February  1989.  The  session  was  led  by 
Dr.  Desmond  Allison  of  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education.  It 
was  organised  by  local  representatives  of  the  International  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (lATEFL),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secondary  School  English  Teachers  Association  (SSETA). 

The  seminar  took  a  sympathetic  but  cautious  look  at  reports  of 
activities  undertaken  in  the  U.K.  and  elsewhere  by  members  of  the 
'Teacher  Development'  group  of  lATEFL.  These  reports  suggested 
how  teacher  development  groups  can  be  set  up,  in  order  to  encourage 
teachers  to  share  experiences  and  exchange  ideas. 

Conclusio;.s  reached  at  the  seminar  were  that  successful  teacher 
development  initiatives  cannot  be  imposed  from  above  or  outside,  but 
have  to  come  from  teachers  themselves.  Teacher  development  can  and 
does  take  place  in  Hong  Kong  in  various  ways,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  'Teacher  Development  groups'  will  spring  up  in  local  education 
contexts  at  present.  The  needs  of  teachers  to  explore  their  own  motiv- 
ation and  reflect  on  their  experience  may  more  easily  be  met  by  talking 
informally  to  friends  who  are  also  teachers,  perhaps  from  other  schools, 
or  by  working  with  colleagues  on  other  projects. 

Other  aspects  of  teacher  development  include  making  small  studies  of 
one's  own  teaching,  and  developing  materials  for  use  in  class  and  for 
exchange  with  other  teachers.  These  activities  are  valuable,  though 
they  are  also  time-consuming.  A  challenge  to  teacher  educators  is  to 
encourage  and  support  such  initiatives,  without  seeking  to  impose 
them,  among  teachers  in  schools. 
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GENERAL  iNFORMATION 


FIFTH  HOIMG  KOIMG  INSTITUTE  OF  LANGUAGE 
IN  EDUCATION  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


LULTACW 


(Language  Use,  Language  Teaching  and  the  Curriculum) 
Hong  Kong  1 3-1 5  December  1 989 

Summary  of  Objectives: 

The  Conference  will  focus  on  issues  relating  tc  language  use,  language 
teaching  and  the  curriculum.  Extensive  reassessments  of  language  teaching 
approaches  of  the  late  70s  and  early  80s  have  led  to  a  review,  reinstatement 
or  reinterpretation  of  language  teaching  concerns  within  a  context  of  new 
insights  into  language  learning  and  language  use. 

The  designing  and  implementing  of  the  curriculum  in  schools  and  other 
institutions  and  the  management  of  any  changes  in  the  curriculum  need 
to  be  informed  by  this  work.  The  conference  will,  therefore,  encourage 
discussion  of  papers  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Language  Use  and  Language  in  Education 

2.  Language  Learning  and  Teaching:  Some  areas  for  Re-Appraisal 

3.  The  Place  of  Literature  in  Language  Teaching 

4.  Curriculum. 

5.  Research 
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ILE  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  CENTRE 


Title 

Sample  Language  Tests  for  Primary  Schools 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Primary  Schools 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Secondary  Schools 

Developing  Reading  in  English — Approaches 
and  Techniques 

A  Handbook  on  'Projects'  for  Teachers  of  English 


Year 
Published 

1986 

1987 

1988 


Price 
$18 
$20 
$25 


1989  $46.50 
Forthcoming 

1986  $45 

1986  $20 

1987  $25 

1988  $35 


All  ILE  Handbooks  for  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  can  be 
obtained  from 

Government  Publications  Centre 

G/FG.P.O.  Building 

Central 

Hong  Kong 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 


Volume  7  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  December  1 990.  Contributions  will  be 
welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  31  June  1990  at  the 
following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 
Park-In  Commercial  Centre  21  /F., 
56  Dundas  Street, 
Kowloon 
HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length.  An  English  style- 
sheet is  attached  on  the  next  page  for  your  reference.  A  brief  abstract  in  the 
same  language  as  the  articles  should  be  included.  Book  reviews  will  also 
be  welcome.  Further  information  about  the  ILEJ  may  be  obtained  from 
Ms  Madeleine  LAU.  Tel.:  3-771 9552. 
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STYLE  SHEET 


1 .  Manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  preferably  on  A4  size  paper.  Typing 
should  be  double-spaced  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Items  to  be  italicised  should  have  single  underlining.  These  include  the 
following: 

a.  Section   headings  and   subheadings   (which   should   not  be 
numbered). 

b.  Words  or  phrases  used  as  linguistic  examples. 

c.  Words  or  phrases  given  particularly  strong  emphasis. 

d.  Titles  of  tables,  graphs  and  other  diagrams. 

e.  Titles  or  headings  of  other  books  or  articles  referred  to  or  cited. 

3.  Capitals  (no  underlining)  should  be  used  for  the  following: 

a.  Titles  of  article  or  review.  (The  author's  name(s)  may  be  in  smaller 
type). 

b.  Headings  of  NOTES  and  REFERENCES  sections. 

4.  Single  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for. 

a.  A  distancing  device  by  the  author  (e.g.  This  is  not  predicted  by 
Smith's  'theory* . . .). 

b.  A  method  of  highlighting  the  first  mention  of  terms  specially  coined 
for  the  paper. 

5.  Double  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for  verbatim  quotations. 

6.  The  first  page  should  contain  the  title  of  the  article  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  in  capitals,  with  the  name  of  the  author(s)  immediately  below  and 
centred.  A  reasonable  amount  of  blank  space  should  separate  these 
from  the  start  of  the  text.  Headings  such  as  Introduction  should  be 
underlined  and  located  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  text.  These  should  be 
two  blank  spaces  between  the  subheading  and  the  start  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  text,  which  should  be  indented  5  spaces. 

7.  Tables  and  diagrams  should  each  be  numbered  sequentially  and  their 
intended  position  in  the  text  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Diagrams 
should  be  on  separate  sheets.  All  such  graphic  displays  should  have 
single  underlining.  Capitals  should  only  be  used  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  Table  or  Diagram  and  for  the  first  word  in  the  following 
sentence  (e.g.  Table  2.  Distribution  of  responses), 

8.  Footnotes  should  not  be  used.  Reference  in  the  text  should  be  to 
author's  name,  year  of  publication  and,  wherever  applicable,  page  or 
pages  referred  to  (e.g.  This  is  refuted  by  Smith  (1978a:  33-5). 
However,  several  authors  take  a  different  view  (Chan  1978:13;  Green 
1980)'). 

9.  Notes  which  require  explanation  should  be  indicated  by  superscript 
numerals  in  the  body  of  the  article  and  should  be  grouped  together  in  a 
section  headed  NOTES  (in  capitals)  at  the  end  of  the  text.  The  number 
and  quantity  of  notes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
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10.  References  should  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  section  headed 
REFERENCES  (in  capital  letters),  immediately  following  the  NOTES 
section. 

11.  In  cases  of  joint  authorship,  the  name  of  the  main  author  should  be 
placed  first.  Where  each  author  has  taken  an  equal  share  of  the  work, 
the  names  should  be  sequenced  alphabetically.  The  fact  that  the  names 
are  in  alphabetic  order  may,  if  so  desired,  be  pointed  out  explicitly  in  a 
note. 

1 2.  Journal  articles  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Oiler,  J.  W.  and  Streiff,  V.  1975.  'Dictation;  A  test  of  grammar-based 
expectancies,'  English  Language  Teaching  Journal  30(1  )  ;25-36. 

1 3.  Books  and  pamphlets  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 
Foss,   B.  (ed.)   1974.  New  Perspectives  in  Child  Development 
Harmondsworth:  Penguin. 

14.  Articles  in  books  should  be  referenced  in  the  .'ollowing  way: 

Kvan,  E.  1 969.  'Problems  of  bilingual  milieu  in  Hong  Kong:  Strain  of  the 
two  language  system.'  In  Hong  Kong:  A  Society  in  Transition,  edited  by 
T.  C.  Jarvie  and  J.  Agassi,  pp.  327-343.  London:  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul. 
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The  articles  in  this  Journal  record  the  personal  views  of  the  contributors 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  the  official  views  of  the  Education 
Department,  Hong  Kong. 
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FOREWORD 

The  English  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Institute's  Journal  deal  with  a  variety 
of  topics,  including  the  role  of  Literature,  with  a  particular  focus  on  poetry  in 
the  ESL  classroom,  the  implementation  of  school-based  strategies  to 
improve  remedial  English  teaching,  comparisons  of  two  methods  of  marking 
composition  scripts,  vocabulary  learning  and  teaching.  In  different  ways, 
they  all  address  issues  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  classroom 
practices  in  ESL. 


Ray  Mackay  explains  why  he  thinks  the  section  on  Language  Arts  in  the 
Hong  Kong  Syllabus  for  English  (Forms -l-V)  should  be  rewritten.  He  thinks 
that  the  syllabus  statement  is  ill-conceived,  the  choice  of  materials 
inappropriate  and  the  suggested  presentation  techniques  unfortunate.  The 
answer  he  contends  is  a  re-written  Language  Arts  section  plus  the 
incorporation  of  literature  in  examination  and  course  books  right  from  Form 
One  so  that  poetry  becomes  as  familiar  as  all  other  forms  of  language. 

Peter  Kennedys  search  for  more  appropriate  teaching  materials  which 
would  be  interesting,  contain  surprise,  suspense,  something  fresh  and 
unpredictable  led  him  to  seek  his  'unwobbling  pivot'  In  literature.  He 
suggests  that  texts  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources-songs,  ballads,  prose, 
poetry,  drama— should  form  a  central  pillar  in  ELT. 

Philip  Chan  laments  the  separation  of  language  from  literature, 
particularly  as  the  examination  syllabus  is  mainly  used  by  teachers  in 
preference  to  the  teaching  syllabus,  to  the  detriment,  he  feels,  of  the  English 
language  curriculum,  both  emotionally  and  intellectually.  As  a  result,  he 
would  like  to  see  the  course  books  and  English  examinations  reorganised  to 
include  literature. 

Michael  Murphy  illustrates  the  value  of  exploiting  Asian  poems  written 
in  English  in  the  Literature  class.  He  indicates  that  using  Asian  poems  can 
make  reading  poems  more  accessible  and  enjoyable  to  students.  In  this  way, 
students  will  be  better  prepared  to  read  and  respond  to  English  poetry. 

Ora  Kwo  considers  some  ways  through  which  slow  learners  in  English 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  general  level  within  each  school's  ability  range. 
She  argues  for  the  importance  of  special  curriculum  materials  for  slower 
learners.  The  identification  of  precise  mechanisms  for  the  implementation  of 
school-based  strategies  to  achieve  these  goals,  she  believes,  must  be 
undertaken  within  the  context  of  individual  schools. 

By  examining  the  ways  in  which  second  language  vocabulary  is  stored 
and  retrieved  and  the  ways  in  which  learners  activate  the  volcabulary, 
Arthur  McNeil  examines  the  role  of  vocabulary  learning  in  language 
teaching  in  a  recent  research  he  has  carried  out.  The  findings  of  the  study 
points  towards  the  need  for  improving  the  teachirtg  of  vocabulary  which 
must  include  morphological  variation  and  the  pronunciation  of  words,  in 
addition  to  the  semantic  and  collocational  aspects. 

David  Coniam  discusses  whether  criterion  referencing  or  norm 
referencing  is  a  more  reliable  method  of  marking  composition  scripts.  With 
its  new  Form  7  Use  of  English  Examination,  the  Hong  Kong  Examinations 
Authority  is  about  to  move  from  criterion-referenced  to  norm-referenced 
marking.  The  author  in  this  paper  examines  the  reliability  of  both  types  of 
marking. 

Reports  and  Summaries 

In  this  issue,  the  section  on  Reports  and  Summaries  has  been  expanded  to 
provide  former  or  present  participants  of  ILE  Refresher  Courses  with  an 
opportunity  to  share  with  other  teachers  their  experience  in  classroom 


practices.  Given  the  new  syllabus  to  teach,  the  challenging  teaching 
situations  in  which  so  many  teachers  find  themselves  and  the  new 
techniques  and  hardware  available,  there  must  be  a  number  of  ESL  teachers 
using  innovative  and  skilful  ways  to  carry  out  their  teaching  tasks.  May  I 
appeal  to  any  teacher  or  group  of  teachers  who  are  tackling  their  tasks  in 
what  seem  to  them  a  useful  method  to  write  these  up  and. send  them  in  for 
publication. 

Report  summaries  of  three  classroom-based  research  projects,  namely, 
'T.V.  Simulation',  'Radio  News  Magazine',  and  'Resource  Bank  of  Graded 
Conversation  Activities'  carried  out  by  groups  of  English  Secondary 
teachers,  former  participants  of  ILE  Refresher  Courses,  are  included  in  this 
section.  In  addition  to  reports  of  work  carried  out  by  practising  teachers 
there  are  three  other  reports  of  a  different  nature. 

May  Lee  outlines  the  progress  of  work  in  the  ILE  Swapshop  in  which  a 
group  of  former  participants  on  the  ILE  Refresher  Course  for  secondary 
teachers  of  English  prepare  and  produce  ELT  materials  as  part  of  their  own 
'programme'  of  curriculum  development.  The  primary  team  describes  the 
development  of  a  'FUST'  (Follow-up  Support  Team)  which  initiates,  plans 
and  implements  a  follow-up  support  project  for  participants  who  have 
completed  ILE  Refresher  Courses.  Ng  Fung-ping  reports  on  a  study  which 
examines  the  changes  of  speech  patterns  of  velar  nasal /^/)  and  the 
zero-Initial  in  Hong  Kong  Cantonese  of  different  age  groups. 

The  Chinese  section  contains  seven  articles.  Wu  J/a  Zhen's  analyses  the 
expansion  of  'occupational  language',  Xu  Si  Yi  provides  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  language  in  'The  Pragmatics  in  Confucius 
Thought.'  Li  Wen  Sheng  discusses  the  use  of  noun  phrases  as  verb  phrases 
in  classical  Chinese.  XuJia  Lu  explores  methods  of  the  teaching  of  Chinese 
characters.  Lee  Hok  Ming  reviews  the  teaching  of  Syntax.  Ho  Kwok 
Cheung  reports  on  a  study  of  the  comparison  of  the  2,000  most  frequently 
used  Chinese  characters  found  in  three  frequency  counts  carried  out  in 
China,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  Chan  Tak  Kam  gives  his  views  on  a 
comparative  study  of  the  old  and  new  editions  of  a  Chinese  text. 
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\H "  i\m "  -mm "     •  itmiAm-^i  -  ) 

(80)  m^&i-'M^iU  kmSjiiL  ° 

(81)  iJUlll-ff^B^ff]  -t^tc-Jt  -J^Afi/fir" 

6.  ^/ui'itam'^t-M^m^v^  •  ifi]^>j'i'3iMJi;fi{ii!jii"W  •  iiiiMii^ia'-uii^ii 

(82)  ni'i'MM'^i '  ^^rumm  - 

( 1^-  f'l' m     m  m  n  ifii  m   •    f  .'i  ife  w  ifu 

(83)  '  (  I"]  I-.  ) 

(84)  ^*fl-:A'#';-''; '  " 

(  cau--  ) 

(85)  l;Ai(.Vi;iiLA^-il] '  kMLiLrrfi- "  ) 

(  \:K'l^  ]' m  I'l  d m K'^jj  •  ^- x a  i% *s  ri  d w k w 
\^)"    '"fr'iw'ia"  m"  ^  "  u^'y  ) 


(86)  vMrnmu '  'i^;i5-  ° 

(  (Am  •  ifVzi  :  I-  ■:'if-»  ) 

(87)  M^m '  #^^1?  •  m  -^kim']i-  ° 

fill '  ftiA  'nmrnoL "  — "  fi- "  -  ii^  r-  -  m "  " "  if^i 
n" "  ) 

(88)  'in'  SifiiLi^^  •  fijuuii^ 

(89)  /iffMfi'^^        •  'ifiiiM\m  mm '  k  r-^^m  ° 

■■  fi'aiDiifiiifHft'iii;':  -  /iiwf^A^  r-  ■'/m&\"\ii>i\'^}m'^i<-7-- 

fui"]  •  I^<|jit)lii(lllf!/J,i.il  " 

7.    <Pi,'/"1fv./it^,i"1  "  tr^  "  (     "  f-  "  )  fi^Jiiijifii  •  ifD^O'l' V.l!!Ui-fl!l!f!/j,i«ir'  - 

i!i|!r!ij,i"j)i]5ii!r!/j,i.ii " 

viUf\-:^ "  fit "  M{//;';)i]/i:j!/j,iuj7iji:ft',i.'iff^jf§ifii  •  ■'Aiwmff '     ' m 
'  fj7.iff<jy'r^';^ '  m}m}^;ii\  'b'iiijifiift<j^/ni"ii(ii!4V/'i^j>r!!j,i..iii5i;ni: ' 
i]|>)l^;iif|Aifi;n.l!f;t)ijiiiir!ij;i..j  -  . 

(90)  immkklM  '  kkkkii^kk  •  l-'x'^lfi  I;  •■ 

( « m\ '     I-.  >  ) 
( .Vf ;?t^  1 1 J rt<j  5d ,^ ')i  i ■. m  k >>i  ^  mw^kk k w t^,  % 

K  k  k  {«( k  U'  miM.    k  ^j^f^^  'ii  N  I :  («( k    <■       "     "  J II 
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(91)  .-jvvr- f^MWAMM" 

(92)  LiLi  MT^it^vyt  ° 

(93)  ^fi«H^it//^^i^'if  •  ° 

&  h1i  fe-  liil  *  n  ^  ''K  ft  liu  '  <i-  ''i'-  l"l  ^  ^t^   Wi  ifii  ^i-^. "  ■  ■  ■ 

(94)  rZm  •  m/it  \  :f\  "  (  <    i'- '  lAM^^  t^'  >  ^ 

(95)  liiriSJitt^i  •  tii-^^-M>^ " 

( ^ij  ]'•  ^  km} ) 

'Atii'-\-'-^k'b\-l\n\^i.7i "  ■  -■  '■  fei' "  111  "  '-"'f'^  " 

(96)  km\  1  •  ■■  MfUili  •  .'ii'/S'fJji;:]! " 

••  ,if "  III "  ;im "  (^^&!M\u "  mn "  ^  mi "      -  ) 

tir,';V/j^  ■■  /i;  "        '■  f-  "  'i-MlUlfilfl'Jt'ni"1lli)tl!Jll!f!'J.i''1  "  '^H  • 

(97)  itif-ilr  ■  IsifW'y  ■ 

,',"1  lii)  ifii  '-ill  !ii  ^1  ]  uiii  if'ij   •  m  f.  'ii^  !ffi  ""1 1'l'J  ' 

'/II  ■■ 

(38)  muwrn 


(99)  iJcff '  = 

(100)  nmii'-imm^' 

(  f-mmmm^m^^  -mm  -  ) 

m'JIjf'h^.l.-l^iiu  •  idif.^  •  ••  //^  "  'r-iiijifnM^,i..]M-ii]  r- M  I:, iff  -  iti4^iTg.i:«^> 

(101)  nr-ij^JUvf^Nfti '  » 

(  <(  ^;\t\  •  m }  ) 

(  n  r-fi/>ti'iiiW'f<):iijfinvjiM  •  ufmmtur-m'jm 

(102)  ufi^kk  •  \]\\\m  • 

( i";;  r-  •     »  ) 

ii'.iVi"  ) 

8.  r,;H\\fM  "  .(.'i "  'r-i']c/)M)i'r^ni"li'i<J[iljifii  •  ifii^'Jt  V.'*(Jl-ft!l#iin]li.V  •  {{ijf, 
.i"jl(j^li!fi'j,it.l  ■ 

ifii  •  'b'fii',v,7it  ■■  //^^ "  ( i\-mim )  ■•  ni{\mTfti;mmm)'Mm(ii  •  t 
fii'ffi-//?^ "  .> Hi "  ( fi:;i"rt^;i/fjjiii.j)i<;i,'r*(.i-d )  ^  mumiim  "t^"  ^  "  ^ "  ■y- 
\mu\'-)r,;i'm\iimM  •  i^iiit  •  "   "  ?MiuiftiWf'u'f>>ji!i'£>)tj(iiifj,i"i  -  kw  ■■ 

(103)  ^^^f !  m.kUk '  m.^mz  •  fi;;-?i;jf-Ki!!Eiig^,':5  <. 

( aaniti  •  /ijfi'i »  ) 
(  ^m{:!,km  !  u<i  AiM^^^^  •  n^\^mm<k  • 
m   •  rr  (ci:  m  I'l:  'f^'  .ifl  .H-  in  M jc-  ftii  -      "  f, "  kj  h 
"  m:n "  >  ••  im "  ii^i^m.  -  ) 

(104)  m\'>mi '  Ji^iM  r-'^i  -  - 

',';v«;t:,'/^iuffli>Xf.wi!ifi"i  ■  ) 

2^  Vo,:} 


(105)  '/J  i.-Aju-n  •  {iij#.iAi5Mi^       •  mmmM^  ° 

(  « 1^  Yif#  •  '.VaV\-¥  » )- 
(  m'^MA^ !fi % W  k I"] '  m U -ff  K ri; I"]  1 1      :  ii A 

(106)  • 

( <  fjj  r-  •  x-B?}  > ) 

"  ^- "  ^  ••   "  n\u "  ■ii^f-m "  ^  "  {rm "  ri^j-t-y^  ^  ) 

(107)  r-^if[)4^')Cji-'x:  •  i^:^iifnM<'{Ut->{i  •  LviMi"i^'J*>ii--'i^  ° 

^    ( $i;5,t  ■■ « Kiifi  >  ) 

.'i;.  Irt  I'i  Li  M  l^iil  n  •  ffe  A  ft<j  I'f  (rk  ai  ^<  f^t  It  I'i  Li  ff^j  '}i  M  °  — 
"  r-  ■■  ^  '•  t:i "  ^  "  w  "  •  n\U"        ^  "  aifi "  ^  "  u 

(108)  r-  •  i'^riii]ifi)?i(i:  =  ri^}V'A\iL  •  tiijKii-.fi!]i.''.5  <>  ' 

(  ^'I'lLirt^j^^  r-  •  mmmm'^mm  -  5^i/itftk4^A 
I'M  •  mx\i^]:tm'-fim\: "  ^mn?M  >  — "  u "  •  dm' 

Iflirt'jfnin1tiifi-;fl-;il](!ll#:)j,inj  "  (ill  : 

(109)  ff'i^i^HM'  -^''I'-iM" 

(110)  iiliiV'if'^th  •  .|^{:|!>lU-i'pWlllii^' 

(111)  Hi  \-:'\<W_\i »  ( l"1 1-. ) 

(112)  <i!triP.Ci!if5  •  *ll'v-m/'>  ■■ 

( iiiiii;'; :  ( iLv  •    i:  >  ) 
"  ■■  nil) "     "  ri9.e;.w.  ^ti'bKm'm  ■>  ) 


(113)  .lAIr  •  -£><i'-fiifi|li.t:$  " 

( <  «^,i,'f  •  ) 

(114)  ^^km^m " 

(115)  'lii^Kiimm  ° 

9.  "  \!\\"  ■f■m^m'r^;\'!\ '  miiLnikmiH" 

(116)  A  r  j.:5:ifiiiC'g^ 

(117)  r.-|4!git!iAiiR  •  F|ifL!l1IVi  •  Ji:,!(t=:i 

( <  A:fJf  •  m^j\.'y- »  ) 
( m n /K i<i  •  yi hi mM^L ifii  •  i% m 'm. ^- 
i^hVMvm ^  -  ■  ••   "  mi) "  rm-.n. "  (\^w& «  > 

(118)  ,/;ifumjm\ii  •  <«c7mu^  ° 

{ imvM  ■  'iH^} ) 

(119)  ftmi^m^Uhifx '  nntgiu  • 


(120)  '  ^<^lfiJ*  ° 

— /\ 

(.121)  k  mm  r  \-)i]m '  mm-Hi " 


( « {It  r-  •  mi } ) 


(  « fJj  r-  •  A;bS  » ) 

(122)  ffiiiA^mu  'mtz '  HMz  f  ■> 
:/-.fi:^w.^'!{i-w}^.K*Htk':i?fi-^'yii?  --- "  /  ■ "  j,ipi,ii;^r^fiiif^Ffii^ 

mU(  '  (Ii6)-(ii9)  '|i  ■  f,,i<'Ki-:  ■■  iHi  '■  'r-iWifiiH)i(iifj.i"1  ;  (120)  'I'  •  ^, 
.inl/h  ■■  ifij "  '/-fgiftilD        •  (1 21 )  'I'  •  I"]  -f|si^'ui"1  •  iiicri-: "  ifij "  m  • 

/i;  '•  ifii "  ft '  i!i^i5it)«jii#;i..i ;  (122)  'I'  •  \mmm-if;^mw}r,mfmy 
'•  w "  ■f'r\m:Him  •  )ny:&u "  ifii "  hhu  °  )!rrwjii!.,i"i "  w "  nu tr^j 

(123)  A-j)  •  %im  ^■{\;mzkmmd" 

^^^     (  «  m  ■       :  DC']--}  ) 

(  A-iif^>  •  xm  fiiUiiirimi'ikku^d^iiii  ^  -  ■••  an " 

(  ■fli'h'll.ili^/V  r-)t<'Hl:'/i  I:  •  ifiil'lLiiMKi^If --JM-VflkW 

mmi'i  i-mm  •  \(H^{(m\mm  j'  '^n  •  "  iii-^Jini  >/. "  ( c  iii;  r-  • 

ft'!-:  i-  >  )  •  •'  ^it; ^/i^ifii        I'i "  (  C  fu  T  •  f/iij^"^^.  >  )  «  "  fii^Wijji 
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10.  >tftiffH^iftiM^',i?''i  •  iwmm  ° 
mM\■^mmmilz^^  •  't:)i*)iii(iifjij-"i  r " 

(125)  ^j  ffilM't- '  fit^¥  " 

^  (  im  •       ■■-  l-ft--))  ) 

( •/]■  m <h  ■  !^ kw^n fi<] ^t-- m  ^     ftk n  li m ^t-- 

(126)  mn'i^rmmmfs'mi  - 

'^ifm-  ) 

(127)  it  vM'm''\f--pi^iiufm{^^ " 

"  M  ^.i'lir "  '■   Mf "       "  ) 

(128)  Aivi;i.H^iv^i'i?K  ■  <^  r-ft^ii  •  i^mm^iiL  ^ 

.K:',ij^ri<ji^,f  ^  "  14 "  •  )i]  u  "  M  n  i-i "  -  '•  hWi  u "  ' 
"mi"  '  •  ) 

(129)  wfjm'l'-  :\'\m'Xih](  ■ 

( i  m  ■  f&^jc^r-> ) 

(  %  ill;  i\  fJif  t  r-  J't    t.  •  I'l  t^fi      j;-  xj(  Ij'    M  ^ 

(130)  J'j.i!V,v,-|;iW!  ■  m'm'^--  ■.,■4  •  ■;)5fMI$cll'i.1i'- 

(131)  Lifiii'j^/rffi  •  mmmmm  ■ 
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(132)  i'hffxnz  o 

{  ^^l^K»  ) 

( mnmknm^  ) 

(1 33)  - A mz  '  W'^^xmz  •  mi\^ ifn^K ii^ &  •  ^< " 
( I"]  I-. ) 

.iff  •  -fe^tii^^7l■:'^J't>^1-:  i:.i,'f  •  J!lft-i;iil^f1-:  f'^'rifffli  "  it; "  '/■)■/? 

fl:^VfKJl«k  -m^Mlml:  Z"        jr'rh^ia^liiijifnff^' IHj 

.y.J "  Z  "  J[.^llJ{)r>di;i,'ffti"t"'C.^i/fi:l(i]^vj<«(|i^|^ji|if,  ;  a   JC  "  j|J^h!g!)3nliii)ifii 

li.'f  •  "m  "  Z  "  lli/K  i-:,'f,'ffli,il7;i7fi:lliJ  •  «ii?f1^']  rrf<J5S  ./.fl-  '  fi'b'^ijlt  -#1 
fj,i..M'l-:,i"],ll  "  ill  "  /iiiGiUZlll  •  4<iiJt-Alii "  (  C  A-lM  •  iPr'ii.i  I"  ■. 
''I-'  »  )  •  "  jl- "     ^'ni"1  "  W  "  iJllUfJi'M  "  ^  "  •  "  il-A  "  '??j!r5^ "  fJ^-^A  "  • 
••  2."  {\-  i-  '  .'ilUllil  •  Itl^'J  r-t)i^^ui"jfl:.i.i^lf«[3iljM  "  3i  "  (miiti  °  'M" 

fi<jjt!ifv: » iiifii "  'i<iiJCAtii "  idf-n  m^m^'sum^']  r-  •  /hif^j^  i-.iavl 
^  fift^j  o  fH.ii;jifiiri<jfi-^>-i'kfj,i"]'^-*';??-!it,i,'f  •  P^utt^icff^fiiiii!! "  Jt "  -fifiuff 

11.  imr,;H{  i^^uvmrn.  )mn\  •  &iiii!:H!t4<iii-*:;'iji^jif^  • 

ifdjiiu]  " 

(134)  i'i  l.'^-S  •  im  -.K  •  iflufiL/iJj:  •  A  _K.(M-  •  ^Mlii^  ttl- 
^,'„'.  •  i'Mnmii  •  n\u "  'M-'r^iM "  ^  "     "  z&  ; 

(135)  fcafc^'v-fAM  •  K  ' 

(  iftim  ■  m  ■  m}<K>  ) 

"  ii'i "  nil) "  \}'i'i'h "  z&  ) 

(136)  Ml  j'-L£f 


(137)  Jum^fi  " 

(138)  •  uwmk  ° 

(     'If/  Ml  <r-}  K  -'1  n  m  fv]  •  mium  %  ii  m  a  h%  u 

(139)  1-:  •  //,iifM^;ii " 

( « iVi  r-  -     »  ) 

(140)  r-  r-^jifufiti:  ° 

(  <  i^T-W  •  jii;^/-^  I-  ■;'!|-->  ) 

(141)  •  l,kAZim  '  M  VMh:&  •  ^'ML  '  ^U^"^-^ 

i  imm^ ■ ) 

•^mimim  "  m "  •  i^vp,  •  iwu "  Wimn- "  ■  "(if 
 "  z&  ■■  "  m "  •     '  n\'^ "  /NjScii]'& "  ■ 

(142)  mkm  1 :  •'  s'jmm  '  "  iii)i'iii)(/Ki;tj;ifii  •  wi^'^jti  •  r- 

.fii  r-^frft  iJH^j        ••    "  III  I) "  iii^i"  >  "  ti^  " 

(143)  ('];fr,Vi;:.M,'i  •  .ulfk^-^'-Ll  '  'I'll-'/liT-,::!!); 

(  i    r-  •  i.tiWi  >  ) 

( f')'>  ,~i  m  •  f I  ('^  til  fit  ■  t-K  'i'-;  Hi  (\'-}  f'l  I J '•  •  f ,  f'f;  'I  • 
MmfWi''^^  ■     ■•  ■:^t "  •  k^f!  •  nil) "  fifls* "  ■  " 
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(144)  :rf  r-am  ° 

( « .Air-  •  in^ci^  i-> ) 

(145)  i'?j.^  m^ifii*  ° 

MMi "  — « m It  I-. »  )  2 ^'h  •  -feiii- ^<fji 'mm  °  Wilt ' 

(146)  HBn  •  -tjikibi^-  !  ii'nn  •  -ffi^-i^i^-  ^       •  ^a^n-^- 

y\ 

(  m  r-  •  jiim} ) 

(147)  mwsin '  jii-wiww  •        •  ? 

;ifii;f^fri-;iiii "  fiip "  %      " » "  mkmmm  •  i^fi-^  'ii  ^-mi 

(148)  i^iiffl-  lij^^ii'ii  •  '-)'iiij)ijf>!.iifiiLA  •  m-i\-}iJLmm\\  - 

ti'f "  z&  ) 
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(149)  }<  KJfefe:  •  ?ct?l:2'6  " 

( m'>^jt  ■■  i  t^m'M » ) 

(1 50)  *f  Jjl-   fill  i«c  5t  rfL  r-  =>  rfL  f-  ¥'t  n  ^  •'  5 '  liiK  •      '  J: 

••iiri5i5  •  .'i-iififiiftis/f^  ■■ 

(  ^  Jil- 1^  I"]    r-      xft  -It  ■-     f- 1"!  f;^  ,1  :  "PI  II  'a:-  f f[*1 

N  n  •  Hi  K  'i^-  1  \\\  >'  •   -li  ft  fi  -Mi  •  5d  r-  41;-  m 
III  Y  •  '>cm^^irm '  5d  s'-m^i  r  •  LiPfi-^iMi-^i^Vfft  •  its 

(1 51 )  nn  •  ];u;':  •     •  i  r  •     •  ^jl';f;  •  ■  ol  ■=     •  ±  i:  • 
i:V.  •  in'fi' •  -liL- 

-WVcif^W.S.'ii  •  I'llU^JiJiliffHM'ir^j^l-W  i ■:,],'[  r  -  (150)'I'  •  llifl"]'ii"[ 

l'^l.lw'?lfll^lr^'^■^"]l<E//'^'f'iilV,|J,iNJ "  \s "       •  )iii  wiiH(ii!r!/j;N  • 

12.  //f>vf,.i"]!|i  •  I'l)'  •  if]  •  -It  •  iPj  •  n  •     •  {{  •  'I'  •  '■ii  •       [6]  111 'ill 

mmmR'iih^^i  '^Mh\^'m]\mh\h  •  LUiMii-fit'/^nini 

(152)  il  ./K^'^i 

(    'K^vi'.ii:  •  ;i:'K  > 
(  l-rii:  ^h'-]  '-lii^i,        ■■  'ti  ■■  i'i;iv.ijn..l "  >L  "  .>  fv:  ) 

(153)  ^tiWihV'.'-  •  <m    i'/5Nil',.Vh-.>X'^  • 
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(154)  )mfi '  mw/.mmmi\m » ( i-i  i-  > 

n\{tm "  ifii "  2f§  ^-  ) 

(155)  mmM_^ti  = 

■  ( i  ,ii9},i,'f  •  ft  r-  >  ) 

(  r      Fifi  -/L  f-  (H!  v*;*^-  /i-:  J'    i/ii  ■■       ■■  f5  "  Mi  {i-  J!H  ,1-1 

(156)  iit  UAi^-M^Mli 

(    *if;#  r  •  €'11' >  ) 

(  iilil'iVi'K Ufi'J  ^ti'iVi'^lLiai'i'j  ■  ■■     "    ifii^i  ■■  Iff 

'?■  I 

(157)  !pl\;'/i  •  lI'I'iMfH 

■  (  .  m  ■      I-  -^i--  :."  ) 
(  ti''  Jii-  vfi  4^  i)f  K >   •   1 1 '  r-  If I'i-  w- fj?i'  - 

••  1 1 '  1 1  '■  Jii-  i-:   l^^l  ffi  •  lii-  "in  r   '  I '    "  fi'J  .£  .'i'-  •  HI  W 

full  •  i?:i^\mvii^^Q¥ii>iiM^'m:ii  ■  ■■ 

(158)  ff'i'.  \'.\LM{     11:"      llf]  '   "   f  'J'l^l  1  :   "  l-.liij  '   "  V(     4^tSi  ' 

i  :  "  i:  •  k{\ Qi  ■•     •  KW'WL    l-.l  1  ■  :  III)  ■  t  'Jl^l  1 
•  i-.iiij  ■  •  n]  f    '■       1  :  '■  k  '  mUfi;^^^  •  \.mU&  I:  • 

(159)  Hi         •  i-^'hm  •  111)  iwx  i  ■  "  V:   "  V:  •  i'j 
Ki  /.iT'l'   i'i. iV( ;■■)■. JQ  ^i.ri   ifi  I-.  'Of^^'JI  t'Jfi)  '4i  •  t: '^ii'^tc 

•fUrji'LtiiJiv./i;!;  •  i'i: Vfi'j'.ii'tfi;ii'jii;,!it  •  hV'M\\\kmn>r-L'>'At:i\U  ■ 

I .  ifii  vi)  cfi  I  •  ■. Ji:i  Mi'  ,'.^. M..j 111  ii'j  (1.^ f'l  •  li!-  f'Fti'j  M-  '^r irn  m 
ii'j  ri.TrKM.'i.V'h  •  i!|i!ii!'"'nv,||      •  fi  fi.iiir^'M'ni'j  '^ii "  V  /i 

,v);'/..^"  •        H'ilii  i'i:  f  !:,>).>  liu  •  >^li^('i:iiij„Ml.>fv  ^  "  ViU^iUi'r'  • 

"  I'll' "  liu ifii  \   um^'A  •  rii i\  i^'-Lmiin")  •  .I'li  fi  Ki.n'i ij^cf;^  in {^itJir^i  • 
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fft  "ii?  fti  i^i  i'j;;  -111:  (iii.  w  3t  n 

m  Y^i      m  ih  w  -f  ii't  'i^?  u  m 

iR  fA:  I't       It  lil.  ii'P:  ';tJ  -.i;- 

'Ji!  f^i  *j  m  I'J^  k;;  mi  t^^ 
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6.5  w-'-^-mimm-f' 


Ms 

(ill 

?1 

m 

b 

^& 

PI 

m 

m 

it 

■f 

Jii 

^ 

m 

# 

m 
m 

ifti 
^ 

^\ 

ih 

■n 

¥^ 

iL 
#f 

'J 
)T 
^' 

Mi 
Ji'i 

HEP 

m 

F- 

U 

ii/l 

m 

m 

m 

% 

m 

Hi 

Mf 

m 

m 

HO 

m 
m 

m 

1: 1- 

IIL 

M 

m 

m 

I:/ 

If' 

ifri; 

ilti 

>i 

1 
m 

n\ 

ft 

')i 

fnii 

m 
m 

ff,' 
■WJ 
n't 

M 

yili 
'li 

'f^ 
;a 

Vf'- 
'i^ 

ft'«i 
m 

m 

fl!i 

m 

m 

y.'f 

fi- 
ll!;: 

[  t 

f'j 

lie 

m 
.# 

m 
f>j 

IP. 

■y.i. 

f/ii 

m 

it 

k 

m 

If 

m 

Mr 

Hi 

■n 

ill 

m 

/V- 

(V: 

a 
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•     'A  ^'^li'  A  Comparison  of  the  2.000  Most  Frequently  Used  Chinese  Characters  Found  in 
Three  Frequency  Counts  Carried  out  in  China.  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong    fU!',  |(|    f| '^n/i 

»rW.  b  iL3.1  3.3  DT) 

3    f"J['5lf]f  '  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Chinese  Vocabulary  in  Several  Textbooks  for 
Westerners!  '  ii    ftilj  »  '  f^r  ^iJr  t     A.^}^Ml     f  I  -1979    iih^^- ([33^)    .'^5 '/Mi'- .WHfi/Cul 

1  pm^'r^{.u\  I  n  //:1928^}  {\- 1  ff'jiii f]  ;.^:.'!Wh;v.ri^jirj5^.^:i'u;i'iiu!M^  i'}\m'}{\mku\  ■ 

:>  .'.r  'n'  h  4.  3.1  [111 

<>  iuflMll'//tn:t?f^f1lf^r<|!^ll9AIM/VlM'yj^;/cMlN^^  •  ''^4.3ft|i 

V  ."ir     h"    3  3 
K        1  a  27  t  67 

uilyrt  r^-l?HMi'V:u/n'ii'*;':'?''iri^j^fii2h .  i-ii^ri^j  >  'i''f:is('JU'i^^j  sfiish 
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HN9tf-  '  A  Study  of  the  Relative  Frequency  Distribution  of  Syllabic  Components 
Mandarin  Chinese  (  fl^Xm  )  •  m^\^  Xk^f-^mXitWnmm^Am  M  •  1976  • 
27&-352  o 

(i^    l'Viia.1fiMshuai  •  jS^lV^^  *  HJIsj  - 
M,lW:)ri  68-90- 
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mm±m 


,i,'fl||^>^  (pragmatic?)  •  M ',Y/ .tg  a  lii  fiJf  "Al    nn^mmWilH  ,'i?.T!;tri'J  K 

;m}iiim.mm  ■  mti&rwm  ■nnrn'mmi  m^\w^'&^.  ^ 

<l  i  (     ;l  lilj  /I.  /i.  ■      lilj  i'Ll  L  }i  ^l--  )  Ji!:-      i',  f f1  fi<J  ^  fr  '4C 

k  ^^r^vmmu.  •  '•     "  /i;^Lr'MM,',fi'ri:«-it!if.v:  ■■■  <i.  ^uM/f  •  ';V:ii> 
•  •  m;i<^<^m  ^vmi^  r  a  •  n]j.!.ijiM;-*fftiifi'j 

-fLl"l'l'(.i,fiJI',Y/'rc>iri9Jt!if:'. 

Jii-  ••  ,'i  "  fii  •'  m'i-  •'  'j}n\  •  ji:t  ••  ,'i  •'  )|]  j'  ri  ■.  I-  •  ••  ••  II)  r  i- 
<'K    "  ,"j  ■'    111  f1:'/i, ill]  •     "        '■  iVi  •  "  n/i-  '■  ^lll(1:ilijj,in]  •  Vv,  ■■  ,1  " 

•^;^•'l••i.';•^'l^)|],•;,'^,',■■Ml^f.l  •  iii-'i^-^ifeuiiij^^iY,-  ■rHU.'ii'^iiH.'i.vijiVjiiii;^  tmjf 

iff  i/ ifii kwM^  i'r  Ml  J'  i     ,7 .'.-^ i'Jt /ii^'i,';- u'i   I M iit  •  i-Sc ' 'f  I'^Ulll-ll; fl") ttf  fi'j 111] IS 

i;ii'i;/.HL  j'[Vjfi;,u'i!,;i/f)i]-'^.'iiii 

II') fi:  ft!i,a  j'-i'i^.ft)i;iii'i-riv.j;ir)cMii-  •  {{-.mu  \:  i:'Ji<t^xf<^).'.jffi  •  '>i,^i|ii: "  r. 
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m '  t-mn "  K "  fii "  liwm<?j):  •  mm  k  "  (  %  ^liti  •  r-s^  ■  )  am 
it!i  MMiH:  •  \m "  { -Mhiiiv. "  (       •  .4vfri  i  fti "  iiii'iimtM-. " 

-fl  fli&n  •  "  k  K/ijii  •  ffi^-fihfiil'!  >c  fill  :  k  K.teifi  •  ffi^^fil-.fi^l'i 

■m "  k'v^m "  \inmi  n\'rr,immmm}:wm¥m-iii  •  >^  f^-{:}- 
k  f  •  .iii  iji-  ••  t)  "  fi'j  'Ji;-  m  njj  •  la!:- "  r,  ^^  ii-:  iii)  .y  mri "  •  f^L  ifii  ft ■)  i 
(li "  ii  f  ijit "  ■  ••  ^m^m "  ■  •■  ipjri'i  i^'i' "  fi'j.iiiiniit;  fiti  .v  >  •  ••  ^, 

f.di'  ■'  I  ,^^?,■,■,'^|:iMt  ■  '  •  r  I'i "  i'iU >•■;'>  ■}■)) Y- "  • -il  f- k'\iil\  "  m 
l!i  •  f!|f ■€•!":■  T- • -fii til- ffl"  '  ,^jM/t  •  'Uff  I  ydiijv/n-  ■-•YZ 
v'i  '■  ■  ••  ■;•>*)] .>f!<'r-  ■'  lili'^i.'.jii.Vflln'Ji'.M  •  i"rtiiiMn'J,'i,s;5  •  ^^itl'iMiMi'.} 
Jj/i  in  j'P.  •  ffiijl:  ••  l<f :  '■  fii "  Ji-ffi  "  "  f ;  ••  -  "  ffl  ••  m\m 

.'iYi^  •  -f'L  ]'■   m't^r'Um^'i   Inlii'f  L!i;;(.iii)j  •  -it  f  ■!(■;  i^il'mi\'i  •  Wi'M- 

n Ti  •  nil  i^\m in -h  t  f :  ■  K;,'  >  ir  /.r^^^-; i^r  ^^^^'jfi^jf.iiij  'in hl^^ 
•■  m/vl-i?  •■  ■  ••  M-'iiiii ••  iiiiU'p •  !ji;ii>;-ii  J'  ••  tii/i  •• 

ill:  ■■  xii   ■'  ivjiiifjv  •  ■■  i;'i:ii;,-  •  f!!u-j,'Mi  /jji "  I    ,s;,j,„'j  •  vti  i    i  (iii^i:! 

ill  01- m mii'L  f  M  ,'.-i;ii9  ii'iim \u i!i>; liji  •  -ii  f  iii-  ■  'i; ,t,  ■•  hA  m  "  \\'] Hi 

■'L^      .rilij  n/i   Mi!'l'i(-}'L  J' -t.L  111  ■■  ti't  ,Y  ■'  fi'j ii  ill    •  '^11  ■■  m  <i:  t  ifii  ti'i.  'jc  ,Y 

■..isO;->Y  •  ifiif/<(f';  tj-  ■■  I        •  4'f .   I  •  '■  f  ./t'  •  )i:m  Ui.r'j "  > 
•  '^liiiii   I  •  ■■  ii  j'.'iUiM  •  fill  I'll- /.'j  III]  v;  ■■  I  ,f».jM,'t  •       I  •  '■  Ii  r 
ii.,'Mniiti)i  ir "  I     ;.,'!• 'itr 111)   '  ■■  imn  >-.\}i'Vudi{n:<H  -  "  r,  r 
•, '^'.11  •    M  r'. ''H-: 'Ml  •  ,',  1-11)  I'  li'i.  iiL "  t    .i.;,];,,'!  •  f'l.  ' 
i.uViii'j "  ..is'j; '■  ■  ■' ii ,',  tiiu'') "  •  ^ii;^,Hii'j)iiMi-i;„'i'ti:,vY'ii.'i  i,;i^"'i.U'L^ 

•  M'itJii;-a'  •  i^f'i' Jiijii;-;  •  if/'jiii'-i  •  ifii i)  iiiffifiivjii {■'.'';( r.^^ 
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"i'ui  ■  '^ilL'  Iii/jS  '  A-lT-.iij]i{il:>  •  1T-.'MI:Z  "  (  {  ^liti  ■  l^?f?F^»  )  • 

"     1 1  z  nn'^  "  (  ^^t\  ■  piiit  >  )  •  ••  p  yau  1    •  mwitj^  k  • 
: "  (  ,r^,'iff  •  iViff  14  >  )   ••  fill  I "  -  ••  11^;;^  ■■  '  ti^^im "  \  \m 
tm "  •  ffit  ••  -f'j  :i "  |mu^  =  itiiHid  iii  •  A  f  ii&u  •  imm':>  ■  1 1  A  mMm 

fi'j  w  ii^-  i^r  ?.T  {\  mm \u  i!?;  hji  ni  ja-  - 
',v,'^!^ "  -fL  j'  lii  i-.'jti,i5i;i/f  ••  ii:iiifi)Li^>i  ■■  {  i     •       >  )  ^-  4  r- 
id'Hj;i^',Y;ftit'jii!ifi:>ift'^iifri<jnKiii) ';':M-/^€,i :  "  ,v,i,'f     •  f'iiiffiiijjii; 

j'n'jtei'i'n7fiii-f}^.'i'-ii  •  ftii^^iaii^ir^tikj^f'iiiiin/i/iivj^ojEiBji: '  mn 
"  mmiii "  ■■  \iniii  ■  if\m "  tt'i.'i "  fn'/'ifv  •         ■■  '>]  //idi  -  ^ 

•  ^  im'ina'iii]']  -mmi  .iiiifiliili,!  •  yt'il-ti-ja  ^-igjiifi-iij;  /^;i5ifi'i|i: 

.^a-iifefi'j  >\n<)Mii •  ifii^fe cHih'si/iiixt "  f : "  ■  "  w. "  .ii^tjri'j.'iT;-  •  ■■  r- 
iMi/fti^.  -  /J  -  1IL  -  fi|' "  (  ii.i.'fiiifii   )  ;  i.5c/i-  •■     "  '.v/.'iSifi^j.iv;-  •  ••  J-- 

"  { \  f  m <ilk  •  >  ^oiii5  <i'-:  fi)  ■■  (    ,1  M,'f  •  ||!  f ;    )    n[  lii'L  j'     ii?: m  Vr 

M'Ji!;(l!i)  '■  Ll:^v.;,il.iiJI  j'JA'  -.TA  •  jji'ji  J' 

i'i.i'5--v,'i;AH);u!i)  •  f  ^  ••  \\ J'  ••  ii^f'.jMVjiwJY  I-  •  f]!i'i;i<i;mjfA-ii  r 
iyu^\k:;ri  \[{\y:,\mm  •  mn:;  •  if  .i'l'M; "  (  ,ff^m'i  •  mi  -  >  • 
'j'N'.siM,'.  iu iiinii  ■  -I'L  id'm'X isifmii)  •  «ii(!}i,';/ifii.v>iii!iiiiiiiii  •  kii'^'\^^"7;,<>i 
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m\tkmr » "  •  mkk-^;  •  mimin  ■  fM  i.k)<^\  •  % kwik  °  ^ 
■{£ '  mnnwWL '  wMwiiL "  ( « •  n^. »  )  ° "  fliifiii "  •  nmmm 
kWM: '  -  ••  "  •  mv\fLmm  r-  ^- "  m^- "  •  mmm< 
mm  r-  •  "  "  •  /j-c^^etfi^jf*  r-  <=  •  -ft  rrj:.^ii;  i-.  • 
m^i '  iit'iMHi: ;  I")  \:kkmfi  •  fli/tt-fi^  °  'w'^i-  lummm  •  -iitiia 
liifnM^'ic;  •  A^-oihimatm  r-  -  iMiri^jpiftn^s/j- 
^^•fiiii'ji:-ii-:,s;isi-fi "  kn  ■mm'mmu'm.i^i '  'hnknkzm'-s:\ 
;i/f  •     >  )    "  id "  w- "  \'\. "    '  "   "  |mi  "  m "  ^  id^^:^  •  m'^H 

zm  •  :i )i.z\(\i^^:\^iz^  •  4UifMfeifi),'i,?n'zff "  <  ^  •  f 
V  )   "  M "  .     .     .  "  Yif "  •  UK  ■  iii^w "  n  r- "  •  m^d- 

mY.Q.mm^  •  ti^ii.M<iMifi;jfa>*ii^«'M>iM]ivj,i,i,w/j<  • 

\  '        "  r^'kK  '  4\^^k:i  "  (\']mV\  ~  •  a-'iiiiV  ■     :  ■■  "jraj 

.VifuM^tHZ  ,Y  •  kK  ■■  f  "fiiU.VifulU^  ,Y  •  'kii  ■  'mK^^kk  •  '))^^k 

,v  ■'  iuiiin'j "  ai "  I") "  '{•',' "  •  "iv).\'m:^^fi\\'j k'{i\ ^^'^wiiiiii 
;\fi  ■  ¥tJai'.'.i'i'  J'  ( iMjjnn'j  ^  k'\-  ■■  i^^'^v)^'m:ii^m} km"\\^:^:\fi  •  iiiii 
mu  iM'i-  mm\i'}ki^ii^^k\'\'  kA  •  ;i!;ii,"f;i7;-  ■  imnfiiM:  fmuw&i^i 
;i^?-r^.'>'t-  •  •  .aiiii-.vnriifiif  •  i!Mm  j'li.m  •  ^ 

ii  •  f  •!)<  ,v "  (   A  •       >  I'l 'j  f'-'i^  iu  iii  ):!•  fift  i '■)  kd.  ^  fv. ^  'i "  h>  z 

"  ri'J  '■  <i  J'-  '■  W'-i  ■■  ^ll|Mlll/m^V^)^•>'U^n■:JS,i%;i/l^l'Jitlla  •  ^^l^Ofil^m 
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0,  m m  fi  m ■  r- I'k  ■t-.  uti  'M  \<\i    Cv]  m  n'i ■  y %  n^j  T^  „t^'  •&  ^r-  * u .^f. n 

ifn'tiiii^ii^-mn'J   f5'iKii  •  ^Y  "  t^iLllili!-  ■■  mmm  r  >cfl:H4^rt'J-f^-^fii 

m  ■■  "  ;■■)!•?■  IB ffl=;,'if.V)ri;j®i.'rri-.  •  it(^immm;mwii  ■  mi^.9f^m\') 

^l--  ^mm ■  Y n'J  '')■  (t  fii  n '!■;  j' iP< i'/ ii^J  WC<  \%-Y 'f.T fi'J M f L Hi] Srt^t lil- 

.•i.i:  •  \mi^i\^n-Y-Ymim(\^ni.i  ■  -^ii^i^m  ■  ']■■i^^^rrI5!•^f^:J»;>l^'.'(^ 
1.1  iiir.;ri  •■  iBfiii'jtsifL "  i^N'j)i!;ijit$ri'j>^''^i  ^  fiAri--  (  ^ti\^'m  ■ 

ls{i.lB„-;n'ji;!;*Hl^  i  ^'^i\YL  Y^^^'Y  ■  ^^Y:Ymf^l):\mn-Y(\']^.n  •  i-V^M4 
H;n'j!;!3lfii' h  ilvi'rrii'Ji.j   iB (H^fi j' iBM  •  ifiijiiH^fW)Bf'i  %ti;;J.ii'J&:( 

n.  f  Mil  ill  i'^  fill")  ■ 


Iwiii"!  iMi'.'.'l-.'.ifl'r'i-' 


,'.'1  '  J  • 
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u  ■■  m    i  ,^ X  >  if- m  •  'Ti. X iv- m  ^muim^ 

1.2  mwmitmni^iijmn'r^A  iM'm  •  ^^nBW>^€'  •  xiw 

%  ■  w&\  ■■ 
m 

i>  ■■  w 

M?f.  •  )4i-('i;Krx:i;fi:ifi^'i:fiv;'iit:^ii.'fiii]'i'4<®!|j'iu'i!j  ■  {t  x'jy^ffmmut 

2.0  mmfnmymiitmm  ■  ui'mw]^]nn 

2.1  i/"\';>iifi|]itg  •  m\\  ■■ 

•  Ji;  t?([  ft  li'i  fi    ^'M      '^n    >  m  r>  ivj  "i^  -ji  •  ^  -x-  ji:  -/f 
(CONTEXT)"  ink"  >  "'ir'fi^jiii^'si^  /I'jM^-i^/r'iiij ••  (   ;i5u>  >  • 

t.v tBw;^  .  i.w^f  111  re  /K  •       h'i  :,vfe'!  •  ■.■j--  j--.^^i;H''i:fi^ji/t'i!sit  ■1^  r;  a^n 


r  1 ,  'i  ■  ■ 
0«/ J 


2.2  m<m\-]m  °  im\  ■■ 

•  If--,';';  >  '  fH.<  rii;  >  ^< "  4;i>3cf1^^*  °  » ,Vfi:  I'.il-  -fe' 

2.3  m:t^mm  ^  Mkw  ■ 

2.4  Hi^f|«IV>i'^'!  •■  f!-']'!!!  ■■ 


"f-  K^;  ■■  "m^,zu  •  mmmi  •  mimn  •  mkimu  -  {f'^ymif:}^  -  ^ 
',>\(\i\nm  ^  "  mu^-'^Am^M^  m  •  t^mwv^xum'r-  - « 'A^ium  °  t; 

HIT-  ■■  %'{■  ■■  I'o    :     Y'-  :  fi'.iT--  :  ihil  ■■  ■«     :  (l^f'l^ 
I'M  ■■     -  ■■  \i\¥\ 

.idVi"ifvi)i'Lisiiif#.^f,ri--  •  ri\'>i^^imii-,m  •  i^^i^ if  mm'iw'm^^inn^ 
mm^^  r  y i'.iir  ■  k y     ■  hi w u %i^\t<]  •  i^\'>im\>'] iwm  •  w^m 

iiiifi^idS.^.iii:;  fn'ja;,^!;  •  fii.^iTLiSv.iti  j'f-tiliWl'l^K?:i(1:'MrL:,^r  j'|ii(l"]'T':'Ji:-(ft 
'j;  :  l^Uri:  >l|J^mf^Jri^Mfif]  jIii,>l  •  mm^M  •  )J|5)$:ftf']:A^:Mjuf1:.'liiiit$fi;j 

fi'i.w' :  -i>.\"\^^\mm:.';K\\'s'Sm  •  ^'Him  ■  ■  \in-^^wmi^'^^\\r\i\\m\m 

3.0  if^nm\m%iHvxi^i\\i\i{m7(\'}^imM^-'\'  mi'i!i\miii^\ 
3.1.0  innm\m  v.am  jji^ kmm'\'U.mm\\:  kmin^ii^k-i^ 

m  •    f't  'li  V'] fi'j  m ffi  !IIJ  4i'f \\')   ',v,-  ^/J 1^ it)r iSi  4< H  1i- #J fi'J  +11  |m) '&  Hi 
fiL-M  'li  Vm^mi^iS.   t  Wj'u  I'l  ^-ii^Ji??  llH-   W'ffi  ■  ll!l,i"1,'i,'f<tij^  i'  i"^ 

.idim'w'inj  (  ■  iTi'i  )  ■  'i'i')i];,njfiiw.^fis,i"]  (  R'i'jii )  ■  4ft;ii\;i>i\  ( *T.fsa'J. 
K  >  •  ifii^f  ^fin/in"]  vj'^^-fti  ■    <  nf;  <  f:-    ■  Jiii  ■  IT;  ■  III  ■  /K  ■  ''.v  ■  < 


^  ^  ift  ^    ■  m  '  M ')}  n  -  ii-:  iik  n.  ^  m  ff^^  $ii  tti  i.'i  S!i  i^f  e  ri'j  1 1 

3.1.1  KmmAi]'mMU  '  lJW.tfi<J:;>i{'  • 

fii  iii li.v '4^  fi^j    H.v  ij ^H-    x^'^l /i;  Ji:  tf>  ji:  i  ■. fig  v. % ; 1 1  fi-j  Hii  fn  ^ M fi'j 
•lA  ^  ^^f'r^ffn■Kl;J)BrJl^W^ijl:f^f|!J}l^i)^^•  •  %''fmm'mw^m]%\\^  - 

fill- fL '11! h-r^i  •  tf^nn'ifni^i'ni.'i';  ■ 

'K ill  f'l-  'I si'i    •  B'P.M 
H'^ummVi'i  •    (infill ft !IUr. 

4-^v'l'l'l'  j'tzl^n'j'r-M'jif;?'!-!! /t  ■     ■     -  ill  -  /,('.  ■  'x  -  J't  ■  i!j  •  iA'^^ 

m>nn  r\mumi^ ■  1 1 'iv^i y^^^. 

3.1.2  mrmittt^i:  [■.'Ji)ii-/.fl"]yU'r-ti'<fffL  ■  -f;;VtfL.ia.J<iVjH;,'i'-li 

k\ I  't!  iB  if.:5  fi  ■■     •  «i;  11^;  t:^  r-  I'jii  m  /4  fiAi  fiAi  ffi '  ]•■■     ''t  m  '>y  \¥i  ;'K  iik  ui 

A.  ■  m ■  Y  \]\\  I ■.  H';  !  i  -  vt  i;  ijii  II i  ?.i  ivj  Hi  ijii  r  ^ii  ivj    m^j  ■  i.vv  ',)■  mi 
r  'iiiV  :    Mil  ■  i^iii 

B.  i'i,iM]  m-YW  Ivy- \\\  ( iMjii.rtiii^'i^i'M  1  •  ijii  I-  i;i"]N;jii;?.r  ■  Nc-iit 
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BARBARIAN  &  IMMACULATE 

How  (not)  to  promote  poetry  in  English  Language  Classrooms 
Ray  Mackay 

Northcote  College  of  Education 


The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  show  how  the  teaching  of  poetry  in  English 
language  classrooms  in  Hong  Kong  has  been  effectively  undermined  by  an 
ill-conceived  syllabus  statement  and  the  promotion  of  an  inappropriate 
approach. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  a  demonstration  will  have  the  effect  of.  pointing  the 
way  towards  a  better  syllabus  statement  and  the  adoption  of  more 
appropriate  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  poetry.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
syllabus  planners  involved  in  integrating  literature  into  language  syllabuses 
may  find  this  analysis  of  the  Hong  Kong  situation  enlightening.  The 
motivation  behind  this  paper  is  that  literature  is  not  thriving  in  Hong  Kong 
and,  indeed,  that  it  has  become  something  of  an  endangered  species.  At  the 
time  the  H.K.  Syllabus  for  English  (Forms  l-V)  was  published  in  1983,  the 
writers  could  state  confidently: — 

'We  are  sure  that  far  more  than  3,000  students  (the  present 
number  of  candidates  for  the  English  Literaure  paper)  can 
respond  in  a  lively  manner  to  simply-expressed  writing  dealing 
with  topics  relevant  to  their  lives. ' 
The  numbers  of  candidates  sitting  literature  examinations  since  that  time  are 
as  follows: — 


Cert  Ed  (Form  5) 

A- Level (Form  7) 

1984 

1877 

438 

1985 

1555 

384 

1986 

1573 

334 

1987 

1575 

299 

1988 

1339 

255 

1989 

1239 

250 

1990** 

1051 

212 

**  =  projected  figures 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  unless  this  trend  is  somehow  reversed,  and 
in  the  face  of  these  figures  only  a  determined  optimist  would  consider  this  a 
possibility,  the  examining  of  literature  as  a  subject  will  no  longer  be 
worthwhile  and  the  subject  itself  will  disappear  completely  from  Hong  Kong 
classrooms.  Section  IX  of  the  Hong  Kong  Syllabus  for  English  (Forms  1-5) 
deals  with  the  teaching  of  Language  Arts,  which  includes  readers, 
non-fiction,  the  short  story,  poetry,  the  novel  and  drama.  The  first  section  is 
entitled  A  Meaningful  Approach  to  the  Subject  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
recipe  for  disaster.  If  any  local  English  teacher  has  doubts  about  the  value  of 
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Language  Arts  then  they  need  look  no  further  than  these  two  pages — every 
doubt  will  harden  into  a  conviction  and  the  subject  will  automatically  be 
relegated  to  the  educational  dustbin. 

'The  principal  objective  of  the  English  language  curriculum  in 
tjhe  schools  of  Hong  Kong'  is  'to  provide  every  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  maximum  degree  of  functional 
competence  in  English  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable,  given  the 
constraints  inherent  in  the  situation,  in  particular  competence  in 
those  domains  of  use  which  are  specially  appropriate  to  the 
Hong  Kong  situation/ — this  competence  being  defined  in  terms  of 
'tasks  and  communicative  transactions'. 

That,  we  might  presume,  is  what  teachers  should  set  their  sights  on 
achieving.  When  we  read  about  Language  Arts,  however,  we  find  that  this 
subject  is  contrasted  with  such  'utilitarian,  "instrumental"  purposes'  and  is 
proudly  defended  in  terms  of  its  being  'non-utilitarian,  non-instrumental'. 
One  can  well  imagine  the  hard-pressed  classroom  teacher,  desperately  trying 
to  get  through  the  year's  scheme  of  work  and  preparing  students  for  their 
end-of-year  examinations  deciding — 'Oh,  well  ,  , ,  definitely  time  for 
something  non-utilitarian  and  non-instrumental,'  In  a  society  which  has 
traditionally  viewed  learning  as  a  serious,  thoughtful  enterprise,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  such  hard-pressed  teachers  as  identified  above  decide  to 
dispense  with  the  opportunity  for  'pleasurable  experience  and  enjoyment' 
and,  for  English  language  teachers  worried  about  the  low  level  of  their 
students,  we  can  imagine  how  they  would  welcome,  with  open  arms,  'the 
opportunity  for  language  to  be  explored  for  its  own  sake,  and  to 
bring  students  into  an  encounter  with  language  in  its  most 
complex  and  varied  forms'  f  my  emphasis]. 

And  this,  remember,  purports  to  be  a  'meaningful  approach  to  the  subject'! 
Language  Arts,  we  are  then  informed,  'may  serve  as  a  desirable  leaven 
to  the  more  utilitarian  elements  of  the  language  curriculum'— again 
the  exercise  in  marginalisation  continues  as  Language  Arts  is  defined  further 
and  further  away  from  the  real  business  of  the  language  classroom.  The  best, 
however,  is  yet  to  come.  In  what  is  basically  an  educational  kiss  of  death,  the 
syllabus  writers  not  only  fail  to  recommend  that  Language  Arts  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  course  book,  they  positively  reject  this  idea — 
'What  we  would  like  to  see  is  teachers  using  single  sheet  texts, 
pictures,  cartoons  and  so  on ', 

Teachers,  in  short,  have  to  do  this  themselves  with  no  help  from  outside; 
they  have  to  design  their  own  Language  Arts  course.  And,  for  good 
measure,  this  should  involve  'experimenting  with  unconventional 
materials'.  During  the  preparation  of  a  Methodology  project  on  using 
poetry  at  lower  secondary  level,  3  English  elective  students  (Grazia  Dai 
Lim-tsz;  Winnie  Or  Wing-fung  &  Florence  Hu  Wan-sau)  at  Northcote 
College  of  Education  conducted  a  survey  on  almost  150  of  their  fellow 
students,  to  find  out  how  much  of  their  English  lessons  at  school  had  been 
given  over  to  Language  Arts,  The  results  were  as  follows: — 

8jt> 


47.3%  had  had  no  Language  Arts  at  all  in  school 
23,7%  had  had  about  1  hour  per  month 
1 1 .2%  had  had  about  1  hour  per  week 
6.6%  had  had  between  1-2  hours  per  week 
1 1 .2%  had  had  more  than  2  hours  per  week 

This  was  a  very  ad  hoc  survey  but  the  figures,  however  approximate,  do 
suggest  that  classroom  teachers  of  English,  when  faced  with  the  opportunity 
of  designing  their  own  Language  Arts  course  and  'experimenting  with 
unconventional  materials'  in  an  effort  'to  bring  students  into  an  encounter 
with  language  in  its  most  complex  and  varied  forms',  vote  with  their 
textbooks,  if  not  their  feet. 

The  approach  advocated  in  the  syllabus  to  the  teaching  of  Language  Arts 
in  general,  and  poetry  in  particular,  reads  like  a  prolonged  apology  and 
functions  therefore  as  a  major  disincentive. 

But  it  is  not  the  major  disincentive.  This,  privilege  is  left  to  Section  E.  which 
deals  with  the  teaching  of  poetry. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-native  speakers  there  are  two  radically 
different  approaches  to  literature,  which  are  based  on  whether  the  literary 
text  is  to  be  'taught'  or  'used'.  The  former  focuses  on  the  centra!ity  of 
interpretation— the  text  is  presented  as  sympathetically  as  possible  and  then 
explored  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  aim  being  to  sensitize  students  to  the 
power  of  language  by  gradually  developing  their  awareness  of  particular 
stylistic  effects.  Literature  is  thus  studied  as  a  subject  in  its  own  right,  a 
by-product  of  this  approach,  it  is  argued,  being  increased  language 
competence. 

The  other  approach  uses  the  literary  text  in  the  same  way  as,  for  example, 
visi^al  aids  are  used:  not,  that  is,  as  objects  of  study  in  their  own  right  but  as 
means  to  an  end.  (For  example,  we  never  feel  the  need  to  teach  vocabulary 
such  as  silhouette,  foreground,  light-meter,  etc.  when  faced  with  a 
photograph  in  a  textbook.  We  are  seldom  driven  to  ask  students  to  analyze 
the  composition  of  the  photograph  or  discuss  whether  the  depth  of  field  is 
sufficient.)  The  photograph  and  the  literary  text  are  used  as  springboards  for 
other  activities,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  the  language 
competence  of  the  students. 

It  very  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  the  'literature-as-subject- 
to-be-taught'  approach  which  the  syllabus  writers  espouse  and,  to  the 
extent  that  they  perceive  Language  Arts  as  being  non -instrumental  and 
non-utilitarian,  this  is  consistent.  In  the  Hong  Kong  context,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  this  approach  has  failed  disastrously,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
examination  figures  quoted  above,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  exactly  why  this  should  be  so  but  Section  E  does  seem  to  provide  a 
few  very  good  reasons. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  adopting  this  approach  that  the  syllabus 
should  offer  a  poem  as  an  example  and  suggest  how  teachers  may  organise 
its  'presentation'  and  'appreciation'.  The  poem  chosen  is  'The  Crabs',  by 
Richard  Lattimore:— 


The  Crabs 


There  was  a  bucket  full  of  them.  They  spilled, 
crawled  climbed,  clawed:  slowly  tossed 
and  fell:  precision  made;  and  iodine  colour  of  their  own 
World  of  sand  and  occasional  brown  weed. 

round  stone 

chilled  ocean  in  the  chopping  waters  of  their  coast 
One  fell  out  The  marine  thing  on  the  grass 
tried  to  trundle  oft  barbarian  and  immaculate 

and  to  be  killed 
with  his  kin.  We  lit  water:  dumped  the  living 

mass 

in:  contemplated  tomatoes  and  corn:  and 

with  the  good  cheer  of  civilized  man, 
cigarettes,  that  is.  and  cold  beer,  and  chatter, 
waited  out  and  lived  down  the  ten-foot-away 

clatter 

of  crabs  as  they  died  for  us  inside  thier 

boiling  can, 

I  will  not  spend  too  much  time  describing  why  this  poem  is  a  disastrous 
example  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  following:— 

{a)  the  way  the  poem  appears  on  the  page  makes  it  look  difficult— the 
rhymes  are  not  easy  to  spot,  for  example 

(b)  the  erratic  punctuation,  with  capital  letters  appearing  after  colons,  but 
not  consistently,  is  off-putting— as  is  the  fact  that  some  lines  begin 
with  capital  letters  and  some  do  not 

(c)  the  lexical  density  is  very  high  with  few  structural  clues  to  aid 
understanding— after  'fell'  in  line  3,  for  example,  there  is  no  verb  until 
'fell'  in  line  7 

(d)  the  subject  matter  is  totally  alien  to  a  local  population  that  goes  to 
very  considerable  lengths  to  ensure  that  the  food  they  eat,  in 
particular  the  sea  food,  is  as  fresh  as  possible  and  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  why  someone  might  feel  pity  for  the 
components  of  a  barbecue 

(e)  and,  in  case  you  spotted  the  typing  mistake  in  the  third-last  word, 
that  too  is  courtesy  of  the  syllabus 

After  the  teacher  provides  a  'sensitive  presentation'  of  the  poem  (Stand  up 
all  local  teachers  who  feel  confident  enough  to  do  this!),  she  is  asked  to 
foster  understanding  regarding  the  movement  of  the  lines  and  how  this 
relates  to  the  movements  of  the  crabs,  the  use  of  alliteration,  the  ironic 
tensions  embedded  in  the  poem,  and  so  on. 

It  is  my  contention  that  this  is  not  what  is  required  to  convince  teachers 
.  that  poetry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  Although  the  above  points 
may  seem  trifling  to  native  speakers  au  fait  with  poetry  teaching,  they  are 
serious  obstacles  to  hard-pressed  teachers  operating  in  a  foreign  language 


who  are  often  unsure  of  particular  grammatical  points  and  who  often  lack 
confidence  in  using  English  for  social  purposes,  let  alone  guiding  pupils 
through  a  poem  such  as  'Crabs'.  And  what  is  true  for  the  teachers  is  much 
more  true  for  the  students. 
It  is  worthwhile  recalling  the  words  of  the  Syllabus  at  this  point: — 
We  are  sure  that  far  more  than  3,000  students  (the  present 
number  of  candidates  for  the  English  Literature  paper)  can 
respond  in  a  lively  manner  to  simply-expressed  writing  dealing 
with  topics  relevant  to  their  lives. ' 
Is  this  really  an  example  of  simply-expressed  writing? 
Does  it  deal  with  a  topic  relevant  to  the  lives  of  Hong  Kong  school 
children? 

It  is  little  wonder  that,  for  Hong  Kong  school  children,  poetry  in  English  is 
becoming  'barbarian  and  immaculate' — foreign  and  pure,  free  from  the  stains 
of  interaction,  of  experience. 

If  this  trend  is  not  irreversible,  it  is  essential  that  Language  Arts  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  mainstream  English  lesson.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
adopting  the  'text-as  means-to  an-end'  approach. 

This  move  will  require  a  change  of  heart  both  among  those  who  view  the 
teaching  of  literature  as  quite  distinct  from  the  teaching  of  language  and 
among  teachers  who  have  been  conditioned  (by  such  documents  as  the 
present  Syllabus)  into  viewing  poetry,  drama,  etc.,  as  difficult  and  irrelevant. 
It  is  always  better  to  end  a  hostile  paper  with  something  positive — a  pointer 
towards  a  better  way,  so  here  are  my  suggestions. 

First  of  all,  and  most  obviously,  the  syllabus  for  Language  Arts  requires  to 
be  re-written.  This  step  has,  in  fact,  begun.  But  in  the  present  educational 
climate  that  is  not  enough  because  the  subject  already  has  an  image 
problem,  built  up  over  years.  It  will,  I  feel,  be  necessary  to  legislate  it  back 
into  the  English  mainstream. 

As  regards  policy,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  responsible  Education 
Department  textbook  committee  cannot  oblige  publishers  to  produce 
coursebooks  with  a  Language  Arts  component  built  into  each  unit.  At  the 
moment  such  books  must  conform  to  certain  guidelines  regarding  other 
aspects  of  the  syllabus — partcular  language  items,  communicative  functions, 
etc.  which  must  be  covered.  If  this  were  to  happen,  one  side  effect  would  be 
to  render  the  content  of  these  coursebooks  slightly  less  sterile  than  is  the 
case  at  present. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  reason  why  'literary'  texts  cannot  be  used  in 
examinations.  As  'the  tail  that  wags  that  dog',  examinations  have  a  quite 
inordinate  effect  on  what  happens  in  Hong  Kong  classrooms  so  we  should 
use  them  to  rectify  what  is  a  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

As  regards  teaching  material,  the  nitty-gritty  of  classroom  reality,  teachers 
will  have  to  be  convinced  through  in-service  training  programmes  that 
poetry  is  a  valuable,  accessible  resource. 
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The  following  poem  could  easily  be  used  in  Form  2  and,  in  many  schools, 
in  Form  1  to  practise  vocabulary,  grammar,  reading  comprehension,  listening 
comprehension,  stress,  and  so  on: — 

Home!  You're  where  it's  warm  inside 

Home!  You  are  a  special  place: 
you're  where  I  wake  and  wash  my  face, 
brush  my  teeth  and  comb  my  hain 
change  my  socks  and  underwear, 
clean  my  ears  and  blow  my  nose, 
try  on  all  my  parents '  clothes. 

Home!  You're  where  it's  warm  inside 
where  my  tears  are  gently  dried, 
where  I 'm  comforted  and  fed, 
where  I'm  forced  to  go  to  bed, 
where  there 's  always  love  to  spare; 
Home!  I'm  glad  that  you  are  there. 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  same  order  of  literature  as,  say,  'Crabs'  but  I 
would  argue  that  we  must  begin  with  poems  like  this  in  the  coursebook  in 
Form  1  so  that  poetry  becomes  as  familiar  as  all  the  other  forms  of  language 
that  students  become  familiar  with  through  their  English  lessons.  There  is 
much  to  be  gained  from  using  poetry  in  language  teaching  but,  if  you  are  a 
language  teacher  and  you  don't  want  to  teach  poetry,  don't  worry— it  would 
seem  that  the  Curriculum  Development  Committee  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Education  Department  supports  you  100%:  the  Syllabus  under  discussion 
has  been  'recommended'  by  them  since  1 983. 
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THE  UNWOBBLING  PIVOT?  THE  PLACE  OF 
LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  IN  HONG  KONG 

Peter  Kennedy 

Northcote  College  of  Education 


Introduction 

Earlier  this  year  I  was  re-reading  Yeats  and  1  was  struck  by  a  poem.  The 
Long-legged  Fly'.  It  concerns  3  tumultuous  lives — Julius  Caesar,  Helen  of 
Troy  &  Michelangelo — and  three  points  of  silence  at  the  centre  of  those 

lives:^ — 

There  on  that  scaffolding  reclines 
Michaelangelo. 

With  no  more  sound  than  the  mice  make 
His  hand  moves  to  and  fro 
like  a  long-legged  fly  upon  the  stream 
His  mind  moves  upon  silence. 

Three  creative  silences  in  the  fields  of  politics,  myth  and  art:  three  intense, 
still  and  harmonious  moments  amid  the  surrounding  turmoil  and  clamour. 

There  is  a  similar  idea  developed  in  Ezra  Pound's  'Cathay'  poems:  a  still 
point,  something  enduring  surrounded  by  the  clamorous  and  the  transitory; 
and  in  his  translations  of  Confucius— in  particular,  the  text  he  calls  THE 
UNWOBBLING  PlVOT~the  idea  of  CHUNG  YUNG  is  made  explicit:— 
p.97    The  word  CHUNG  signifies  what  is  bent  neither  to  one  side  nor  to 
the  other.  The  word  YUNG  signifies  unchanging  ...  that  which 
never  wavers  or  wobbles  is  the  calm  principle  operant  in  its  mode 
of  action. 

The  unwavering,  harmonious  centre:  the  UNWOBBLING  PIVOT. 
Elsewhere,  he  locates  art,  and  poetry  in  particular,  at  the  still  centre  of  the 
vortex. 

You  may  be  wondering  what  these  circles  and  still  centres,  vortices  and 
CHUNG  YUNG  have  to  do  with  English  teaching  or  teacher  training. 

Well,  reading  these  coincided  for  me  with  a  time  of  extreme  dissatisfaction 
with  the  diluted  and  trivial  content  of  much  English  language  teaching 
material:  the  swirling  detritus  of  bus  tickets  and  cornflake  packets;  the 
cardboard  characters;  the  shallow  pursuit  of  the  'functional'  and  the 
'authentic';  the  Sunday  supplement  junk-food  of  the  mind.  Very  often  those 
who  write  textbooks  can  write  exercises  but  not  texts  which  are  interesting 
to  read;  which  have  some  surprise,  suspense,  something  fresh  and 
unpredictable  about  them:  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
'poach'  from  literature  texts  which  contain  these  qualities,  but  which  are  not 
too  complex  and  difficult  to  understand— simple  but  not  simplistic  or 
simple-minded.  And  then  to  make  these  the  CORE  of  language  teaching. 
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At  the  same  time,  as  someone  who  works  in  a  teachers'  training  college,  I 
was  pondering  what  should  be  central  to  the  English  Department's  work.  As 
well  as  the  educational  theory  etc.,  given  by  another  department,  we  give 
them  language  improvement  courses,  methodology  courses  and  a  very  short 
course  called  'Language  Arts'. 

This  course  which  contains  an  introduction  to  literature  is  seen  as  very 
marginal,  a  luxury,  an  extra  and  there  was  talk  of  dropping  it  altogether  for 
more  'utilitarian'  elements. 

This  only  reflects  the  position  given  to  'language  arts'  in  the  HK  English 
syllabus.  There  'language  arts'  set  us  apart  from  the  main  'instrumental'  and 
'utilitarian'  business  of  language  teaching.  The  notion  of  'utility'  needs  closer 
examination,  since  after  all,  creativity  in  language  is  needed  whatever 
someone's  chosen  field  is  to  be — engineering,  business  or  whatever. 

Full-time  &  part-time  students  at  the  College  confirm  the  low  esteem  in 
which  literature  or  'language  arts'  is  held  throughout  schools  in  HK  anc^  the 
findings  of  two  surveys  on  attitudes  to  language  arts  in  schools  (carriea  out 
last  year  by  two  of  our  final  year  students  seemed  to  endorse  this) . 

Literature  is  seen  as  too  difficult,  and  grammar  (with  a  thin  communicative 
gloss)  is  seen  as  central  to  the  job.  Surely  they  are  right:  grammar  does 
provide  the  girders  of  the  language.  But  a  building  is  more  than  girders  and 
learning  a  language  is  more  than  just  acquiring  its  grammar.  I  would  want  to 
argue  that  the  UNWOBBLING  PIVOT  of  literature  is  a  central  pillar  too. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  neglect  language  proficiency  but  the  best 
teachers^l  have  seen  were  not  those  who  had  just  a  mechanical  competence 
or  who  were  dexterous  at  setting  up  pair-work  or  using  the  overhead 
projector  but  those  whose  enjoyment  of  the  language  was  evident  and  who 
were  able  to  COMMUNICATE  THEIR  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  ENGLISH  AS  A 
SUBJECT  TO  THE  PUPILS.  The  CONTENT  and  not  just  the  PROCESS  of 
English  teaching:  the  WHAT  as  well  as  the  HOW. 

Perhaps  the  idea  that  literary  texts  can  be  at  the  core  of  language  teaching 
is  overly  ambitious,  but  1  am  convinced  that  literature  can  play  a  crucial  part 
in  fostering  enthusiasm  for  English  as  a  subject  and  help  to  make  students 
who  will  be  future  teachers  alert  and  alive  to  the  rich  possibilities  of  the 
language  they  will  be  teaching. 

So  much  for  the  homily,  but  how  is  one  to  do  it? 
At  a  seminar  on  literature  and  language  teaching  last  June,  Dr.  Peter 
Stambler,  of  the  Baptist  College,  took  the  uncompromising  view  that 
literature  cannot  be  used  at  all  in  EFL  without  diluting  its  complexity  and  so 
doing  literature  a  disservice;  or,  in  using  difficult  texts  with  non-native 
speakers,  doing  language  learners  a  disservice.  Literature,  in  short,  is  too 
difficult  and  too  idiosyncratic.  But  if  liternture  in  HK  is  to  be  saved  until  a  few 
advanced  learners  are  ready  for  it  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  study  it:  interest 
needs  to  be  created  or  generated  at  lower  levels  and  this  has  to  begin  with 
those  who  teach  pupils  at  those  levels.  Anyway,  there  may  be  virtues  in 
strangeness:  the  idiosyncrasies  of  literature— its  unpredictability,  unusual 
chnracterisation  etc. — may  be  to  some  extent  advantageous. 
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So,  when  I  was  given  a  short  'Language  Arts'  course  to  teach  at  the 
College  I  drew  up  the  following  guidelines  for  myself: — 

(1 )  I  would  avoid  the  canonical  Shakespeares,  Milton  etc.  and  try  to  find 
materials  that  were  as  simple  as  possible  but  not  banal;  which  were 
accessible  but  which  had  at  leasi  some  of  the  minimum  attributes  of 
literature,  the  unpredictability  and  suspense  which  make  us  want  to 
read  on  to  the  end;  fresh,  vivid,  surprising  language;  3-dimensional 
characters;  and  a  more  highly-charged,  uninsulated  emotional 
content  than  polite,  safe  English-as-a-Foreign  Laguage  materials 
usually  contain. 

(2)  1  would  start  if  I  could  with  the  familiar  and  simple  and  move  to  the 
more  strange  and  difficult. 

(3)  The  exercises  1  did  would  be  for  the  students'  enrichment  but  would 
not  be  so  far  removed  from  the  classroom  that  they  could  not  see 
how  they  could  do  similar,  simpler  things  themselves. 

(4)  1  would  get  them  to  DO  things,  to  participate  to  some  extent  in  the 
creative  process.  We  listen  to  music  with  more  understanding  if  we 
have  tried  to  play  ourselves. 

(5)  To  enhance  their  enioyment  and  to  open  their  ears  and  eyes  more  to 
English. 

I  have  not  addressed  the  vexed  question  of  non-native  (Cantonese) 
literature  in  English. 

In  searching  for  material,  1  found  particularly  useful:  POETRY 
WORKBOOK,  Eric  Boagey  &  ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,  M.  Rinvinolucri. 

BALLAD 

Thinking  about  the  bare  bones  of  poetry,  the  ballad  came  to  mind: 
— regular  jogging  rhythm 
—refrain  (familiar  from  pop  songs) 
— poems  to  be  read  aloud 

—poems  which  tell  a  story  (mysterious,  heroic);  began  as  songs. 

(1 )  I  began  with  the  familiar  song  'Scarborough  Fair'*  intending  to  go  on  to 
the  original  ballad,  I  did  the  usual  listening  comprehension  exercises, 
cloze,  jumbled  sentences,  OHT  overlays,  discussion  and  so  on;  but 
when  we  came  to  the  original  ballad  it  was  too  capricious  and  the 
vocabulary  too  difficult:  a  false  start. 

(2)  1  tried  a  simpler  sung  ballad  'High  Barbary'  and 

(3)  I  then  gave  them  one  of  the  more  accessible  Scots  Border  ballads,  the 
sinister  and  mysterious  tale  of  'Edward,  Edward'. 

We  discussed  rhyme,  refrain,  rhythm,  effect  of  repetition,  the  story,  the 
characters  of  Edward  &  his  mother  etc. 

(4)  We  moved  on  to  a  consideration  of  Yeats'  use  of  ballads  &  songs: 
(A)  Early  Yeats:    Ballads,  langorous  &  hypnotic 

BALLAD  OF  THE  FOXHUNTER 
BALLAD  OF  MOLLY  MAGEE 
DOWN  BY  THE  SALLEY  GARDENS 


(B)  Later  Yeats:  After  a  gap  of  27  years,  Yeats  again  returned  to  the 
ballad  form  but  this  time  there  was  a  radical  change. 
There  is  no  romantic  bric-a-brac.  He  speaks  through 
the  mouths  of  lunatics,  lovers  and  frenzied  old  men 
who  refuse  to  grow  old  with  dignity.  Explores  his 
own  lust  and  rage  in  old  age. 

Uses  the  impersonal  ballad  form  for  poems  of  intense 
'  private  feeling.  He  subverts  the  ballad  form:  the 

reader  is  lulled  into  false  patterns  of  expectation  by 
the  surface  sing-song  (horizonal  plane)  then 
encounters  complex  tone  and  feeling  (vertical 
plane).  The  ballads  are  like  'Wordsworth's,  Lyrical 
Ballads.  The  refrains  are  not  there  for  decoration  but 
are  strategic,  to  mock  and  jibe  and  to  undermine  the 
authority  &  convention  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
I  shall  not  pretend  that  the  students  recognised  all  the  subtleties  but  they 
did  discover  most  of  these  things  for  themselves. 

I  was  concerned  about  using  such  culturally  alien  material  but  the 
intensity  of  the  poems  communicated  itself  to  them  and  far  outweighed  this 
consideration.  Anyway,  learning  a  new  language  Is  more  than  just  learning 
to  describe  one's  own  familiar  world  In  another  language  but  an  introduction 
to  new  worlds. 

CRAZY  JANE  poems:    earthy,  gusto,  mocking 

(trad,  ballad  features:  inversion,  full  rhymes,  regular 
rhythms  BUT  also  dissonant  half-rhymes  and  a 
surprising  refrain:  resigned,  pious,  fearful, 
innuendo).  Rejuvenated  ballad  form. 

WHAT  THEM?   attempt  to  sum  up  his  life.  Nagging,  insistent,  goading 
refrain  undermines  any  attempt  at  too  neat  a  summary. 

SEEIHEAR 

There  is  a  little  book  by  Ted  Hughes  about  introducing  people  to  poetry 
called  'Poetry  in  the  Making'  in  which  he  speaks  of  words  which  appeal 
directly  to  the  5  senses:— 
hear  :    click,  cluckle 
see       freckled,  veined 
taste  :    vinegar,  sugar 
smell :    tar,  onion 
touch:    prickly,  oily 

1  looked  around  for  simple  poems  which  would  appeal  directly  to  the  EYE 
and  to  the  EAR  with  the  intention  of  building  up  then  to  a  consideration  of 
rhythm,  similes  &  metaphors. 
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EYE 


(1)  I  began  with  the  idea  of  a  poem  as  a  thing  to  be  seen  on  the  printed 
page,  a  shape,  a  thing  made,  an  artifact  analogous  to  sculpture  or 
carpentry  rather  than  to  music. 

(2)  We  started  off  with  playful  verse  which  plays  tricks  with  typography  and 
spaces  on  the  page: — 

40  LOVE;  GRASSHOPPER;  SILENCE;  A  CELLO;  SNAKE;  EYESORE 

(3)  We  then  moved  on  to  look  at  purposeful  shapes  and  word 
pictures — similes  &  metaphors — and  the  students  had  a  go  at  writing 
some  simple  ones  themselves. 

The  point,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was  to  show  how  vivid,  fresh,  original 
language  need  not  entail  great  complexity. 

(T.  E.  Hulme  wrote)  'prose  is  the  museum  where  the  dead 

metaphors  of  poets  are  preserved' 
Here  are  a  couple  of  live  similes  from  Heaney's  poetry: — 

/a  day/  dose  as  a  stranger's  breath 

/telegraph  wires/  h'ke  lovely  freehand  curved  for  miles 

the  space  we  stood  around  had  been 
emptied  into  us  to  keep. 

OR,  Pound  s  MTR  poem:  IN  A  STATION  OF  THE  METRO 

The  apparition  of  these  faces  in  the 
crowd  Petals  on  a  wet  black  bough. 

(where  the  mind  runs  on  after  the  poem  has  stopped) 

(4)  SIMILE  &  METAPHOR  poems— exercises 

(5)  We  worked  up  to  a  poem  of  the  quality  of  WIRES  which  we  looked  at  in 
some  detail,  especially  with  regard  to  its  shape,  how  it  works  on  the 
page  and  makes  demands  on  the  EYE: — 

— There  is  no  virtue  in  looking  at  form  if  it  is  just  a  matter  of  spondee 
spotting  or  hunting  the  pentameter  but  in  so  far  as  an  understanding 
of  form  aids  a  deeper  understanding  of  meanmg,  it  is  helpful.  And  it 
does  no  harm  to  address  rudimentary  questions  such  as  why  are  the 
lines  chopped  up  in  this  way  and  what  would  be  lost  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  consecutive  prose.  To  ask  students  to  look  at  the  poem  before  they 
look  into  themselves  so  as  not  to  foist  too  simplistic  an  interpretation 
on  it. 

Approach:  -- 

—  Responses  to  title,  slide  of  cow  in  a  field  ^  barbed  wire. 

--  RHYME:   underline   last  word    rhyme   closing   round,  enacting 

meaning.  Palindromic.  Not  just  for  decoration. 
— PUNCTUATION:  full  stops,  commas,  enjambment  punctuation  is 

functional. 

—RHYTHM,  VOCABULARY,  METAPHORICAL  SIGNIFICATION. 
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WIRES 


The  widest  prairies  have  electric  fences. 
For  though  old  cattle  know  they  must  not  stray 
Young  steers  are  always  scenting  purer  water 
Not  here  but  anywhere.  Beyond  the  wires 

Leads  them  to  blunder  up  against  the  wires 
Whose  muscle-shredding  violence  gives  no  quarter. 
Young  steers  become  old  cattle  from  that  day. 
Electric  limits  to  their  widest  senses 

EAR 

When  I  turned  to  rhythm,  poems  for  the  EAR,  1  began  with  simple 
LIMERICKS  and  got  the  students  to  write  their  own; — 

By  stages  we  led  up  to  another  Larkin  poem.  COMING,  and  considered 
amongst  other  things,  the  sound  effects  of  the  poem. 

(6)  Next  we  took  some  poems  which  lend  themselves  to  dramatisation  e.g. 
JABBERWOCKY.  MACAVITY.  TARANTELLA  ETC. 
Students  worked  on  them  in  groups  with  an  eye  to  rhythm,  pace, 
intonation  &  stress,  pauses,  movement,  reading  in  unison,  in  harmony 
etc.  After  that  we  had  a  first  run  through  which  I  had  videod  and  then  a 
second,  more  polished  presentation  in  front  of  their  classmates, 
/I  was  a  bit  uncertain  about  'poetry  recitation'  OR  'choral  verse  speaking': 
it  has  more  than  a  whiff  of  Boy  Scout  jamborees,  church  halls  and  sandals 
about  it  for  me.  But  they  enjoyed  it.  it  got  them  to  pay  close  attention  to 
the  words  and  to  project  better:  useful  preparation  for  teaching. 

DRAMA 

Most  of  the  textbooks  our  students  will  teach  from  in  Hong  Kong  rely  fairly 
heavily  on  dialogues  to  introduce  or  to  practise  grammar.  Looking  at  some  of 
them  I  was  reminded  of  lonsco's  anecdote  about  how  he  got  the  idea  for  his 
play  'The  Bald  Primadonna'  from  the  textbook  exercises  he  was  given  as  a 
student  learning  English: — 

A    'Good  morning.  How  do  you  do?' 

B    'Fine  thf3nk  you.  How  do  you  do?' 

A    'Very  well  thank  you.  Who  are  you?' 

B     'Oh.  I'm  your  husband.' 

A     'Oh.  are  you?  I'm  your  wife.'  &  etc. 

The  exercises  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  this,  but  the  language  is  often  inert, 
dull,  predictable  and  the  characters  impossibly  polite  and  two-dimensional. 

When  we  turned  our  attention  to  dialogues  and  sketches  I  wanted  to  get 
the  students  to  see  how  the  words  could  come  alive,  get  up  off  the  page  and 
move  around.  As  before,  I  tried  to  find  material  that  was  simple  but  not 
banal;  which  they  would  enjoy  doing  but  also  with  an  eye  to  possible 
classroom  application. 


(1)  We  began  with  some  Maley  &  Duff  half-dialogues  to  focus  on 
conversational  coherence.  Students  then  wrote  their  own  simple 
dialogues  in  pairs;  handed  them  on  to  another  pair  who  would  write  the 
'real  thoughts'  of  the  characters  as  they  uttered  those  words.  It  was  a 
chance  to  be  a  bit  mischievous  and  send-up  predictable,  conventional 
dialogues  familiar  from  textbooks:  in  a  restaurant,  at  the  airport,  asking 
for  directions,  daily  routines  etc. 

(2)  We  went  on  to  look  at  some  Pinter  extracts  where  the  language  seems 
to  be  simple,  trivial,  flat  but  important  transactions  are  couched  in 
seeming  banalities  and  even  a  silence  carries  a  lot  of  emotional  weight. 

(3)  On  a  lighter  note,  we  also  looked  at  some  Monty  Python  sketches, 
those  which  were  not  too  culturally  alien  and  quirkish: — 

BUYING  A  BED       AN  ARGUMENT      THE  BOOKSHOP 

(4)  We  continued  with  the  idea  of  'thought-bubble'  dialogues  where  there 
is  a  disparity  between  what  people  say  and  what  they  mean: — 

e.g.  a  scene  from  UNDER  MILK  WOOD 

PROSE 

As  with  poetry  and  drama,  1  chose  short  stories  that  were  simple,  but  which 
had  some  emotional  depth  &  resonance  and  suspense. 

(1)  THE  MONKEY'S  PA*7  by  W.W.Jacob 

(1  had  already  decided  to  use  the  story  when  the  BBC  broadcast  it  on  the 
radio,  I  taped  it  and  was  able  to  use  it  as  a  listening  Comprehension  too). 
/ Frank  and  Richard  Murphy  work  at  Bristows,  a  factory  in 
Belfast.  Frank's  former  workmate.  Tommy  returns  after  a 
lifetime's  travelling  abroad.  Shows  a  monkey's  r^aw  given 
to  him  by  a  fakir.  3  wishes  but  pay  the  price  fot  them  with 
3  dire  consequences.  Frank's  wife  Martha  against  it  but 
Frank  takes  the  paw.  His  first  is  for  200  pounds  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  on  his  house.  Son  Richard  goes  off  to  work 
on  the  nightshift.  Next  morning  they  have  as  visitor,  a  Mr. 
O  'Leary  from  Bristows.  / 
Approach: — 

Preliminary  discussion  of  superstition,  talismans,  charms,  3 
wishes  they  would  ask  for. 

—Played  it  in  instalments  over  a  couple  of  days  (they  speculated 
on  possible  continuations-- anticipate  what  might  come  next.) 

■  Stopped  it  before  climax  of  the  story  and  asked  them  to  think 
of  an  ending. 

(2)  LOVE  by  Catherine  Lim  (Singapore  Chineso) 

-  Title:  anticipate  words  likely  to  occur/el    i  Moon  in  June  pop  song 

view  of  romance. 
— Note-taking  on  the  characters  of  Frankie  &  Pearl. 
-Retell  parts  of  the  story. 

(uninsulated.  Simple  but  moving) 
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(3)  STORY-TELLING:— 

— in  conversation:  anecdotes,  news,  jokes,  gossip. 
— afresh:  story-telling,  improvising  not  listening  to  a  tape. 
— Stories  from  'S.  China'  (unusual,  funny,  sad,  astonishing) 
—in  retelling  unearthed  story-telling  talent  among  students. 

GRAMMAR 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  am  convinced  Literature  has  a  central  role  to  play  in 
creating  ENTHUSIASM  for  English  as  a  subject  which  trainee  teachers  may 
well  communicate  to  their  pupils  later.  I  also  said  that  it  was  perhaps  too 
ambitious  to  have  literary  texts  at  the  core  of  language  teaching  material  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  altogether  dissuaded. 

In  the  Rinvinolucri  book  he  has  things  to  say  about  grammar  and  narrative 
which  set  me  thinking: — 

— if .  . .  (conditional)  3  wishes. 

— have  you  been  doing  . .  .  Goldilocks 

— had  done  . .  .  (past  perfect)  in  narratives. 

— Every  time  we  use  the  future  we  engage  in  a  fiction  (since  we  don't 

know  what  it'll  be). 
—Every  time  we  use  the  past  we  engage  in  a  fiction  (since  we  can't 

remember  what  was) 
I  wonder  if  Literature  can  be  used  for  grammar  teaching  to  show  the 
meaning  of  e.g.  verbs  in  a  vivid  context. 
— Heaney:  language  &  politics — changes  in  political  mood  in  N.  Ireland 

are  reflected  in  changes  of  grammatical  mood  too  (shift  from  the 

indicative/conditional  (wishes  +  desire)  to  the  imperative/indicative 

(demands) ) 

— PASSIVE:  Examples  taken  from  stories  by  J.  Joyce  &  E.  Bowen. 

Of  course,  these  are  difficult;  but  here  grammar  is  palpable,  tense,  mood 
and  aspect  are  tangible.  Is  it  possible  to  build  up  a  corpus  of  similar 
examples  which  could  be  used  in  language  teaching? 
You  may  have  noticed  that  there  was  a?  mark  in  the  title  of  this  article: 
THE  UNWOBBLING   PIVOT?  THE  PLACE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ELT 
Teaching  Education  IN  Hong  Kong.  Perhaps  there  is  a?  mark  over  the  place 
of  Literature  in  Hong  Kong  given  prevailing  attitudes  to  literature  here;  but  I 
am  in  no  doubt  about  its  centrality  in  English  language  teaching  and 
learning,  for  reasons  I  have  tried  to  outline  and  for  others,  more  eloquently 
and  profoundly  expressed  in  the  following  quotes. 
'A  book  must  be  an  ice-axe  to  break  the  sea  frozen  inside  us* 

— Franz  Kafka 

' .  .  .  through  literature  we  rediscover  a  sense  of  the  density  of  our 
/ives. ' 

— /.  Murdoch 

' .  . .  spontaneous  creativity  is  the  life  force  of  existence ' 

— A.  Wesker 

82cy 
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*The  only  end  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  reader  better  to  enjoy  life 
or  better  to  endure  it, ' 

— Dr,  Johnson 

"A  poet  is  before  anything  else,  a  person  who  is  passionately  in 
love  with  language, 

^  — C,  Sandburg 

'Poetry  is  the  language  in  which  man  explores  his  own 
amazement, ' 

—C,  Fry 

'Poetry  is  simply  the  most  beautiful,  impressive  and  widely 
effective  mode  of  saying  things  and  hence  its  importance.  * 

— M,  Arnold 

'Poetry  should  .  ,  .  strike  the  reader  as  a  wording  of  his  own 
highest  thoughts,  and  appear  almost  as  a  remembrance. ' 

— J.  Keats 

'Remember  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the 
most  useless;  peacocks  and  lilies  for  instance. ' 

— J.  Ruskin 

'Poetry  reconciles  the  world  outside  and  the  world  inside  ,  .  ,  to 
live  removed  from  the  inner  universe  of  experience  is  to  five 
removed  from  ourself,  banished  from  ourself  and  our  real  life. ' 

— T.  Hughes 

'Editors'    Note:   for   a   contrasting   opinion,   compare   Chan    in  this 
volume. 


TOWARDS  REINSTATING  LITERATURE  INTO  THE 
LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM 


Philip  K.  W.  Chan 

Chiu  Lut  Sau  l\/lemorial  Secondary  School 
The  background  and  the  Present  Situation 

The  year  1966  saw  the  separation  of  literature  from  language  in  the  Hong 
Kong  secondary  school  English  curriculum.  Ever  since  then,  they  have  been 
taught  and  examined  as  two  separate  subjects.  This  paper  does  not  argue  for 
their  reintegration;  it  examines  how  the  language  curriculum  has  become,  to 
a  large  extent  emotionally  and  intellectually  impoverished  since  being 
deprived  of  any  literature.  And  it  proposes  to  reinstate  a  literary  component 
into  the  language  syllabus  as  one  possible  means  to  improve  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  both  subjects. 

The  Language  Syllabuses 

First  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  language  syllabuses  recommended  for 
classroom  teaching  (Syllabus  for  English  Forms  l-V  Hong  Kong  Curriculum 
Development  Committee  1983)  and  for  the  School  Certificate  Examination 
(English  Language  Syllabus  B  Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority).  The 
two  syllabuses  are  not  always  compatible  in  guiding  the  English  language 
education  of  Hong  Kong  (see  below  for  elaboration).  The  examination 
syllabus  dominates  the  homes  and  classrooms  of  both  teachers  and 
students.  This  domination  means  that  many  of  the  recommendations  for  the 
teaching  of  language  skills  and  of  language  arts  made  in  the  teaching 
syllabus  are  bypassed.  In  short,  what  is  not  tested  in  the  examination  is 
seldom  taught  in  the  classroom.  So  the  examination  syllabus  becomes 
critically  decisive.  It  has  in  some  way  impoverished  the  language  curriculum 
emotionally  and  intellectually. 

How? 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  language  curriculum  in  the  fourth  stage,  i,e. 
secondary  four  and  five,  when  students  are  fifteen  to  sixteen  and  have  been 
learning  English  for  at  least  eleven  years.  At  this  stage  students  will  take  the 
School  Certificate  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  an  open 
examination  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Ordinary  Level  Examination. 

The  Examination  consists  of  three  written  papers,  a  listening  test  and  an 
oral  test  tabled  as  follows:— 
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The  School  Certificate  Examination 


PAPERS 

EXAM  TIME 

MARKS 

Composition: 

1  hour 

25% 

Summary,  Comprehension  &  Usage: 

1  ^  hours 

30% 

Reading  Comprehension  &  Usage 

1  hour 

20% 

(MC  Questions): 

Listening: 

35  minutes 

15% 

Speaking: 

5  minutes 

10% 

Total: 

4  hours  lOmins 

100% 

A  Typical  English  Language  Weekly  Timetable 


Composition,  Summary,  Comprehension  &  Usage: 
Reading  Comprehension  &  Usage  (MC  Questions): 
Listening: 
Speaking: 

Stories:  (Simplified  or  Graded  Readers) 


3  Periods 
2  Periods 
1  Period 
1  Period 
1  Period 


Total: 


8  Periods 


The  English  timetables  in  most  secondary  schools  are  more  or  less  the 
same.  This  is  due  to  the  reality  that  the  marks  of  each  examination  paper 
prescribe  the  amount  of  teaching  time  for  each  language  skill.  Not  only  that, 
the  examination  syllabus  also  dictates  the  context  of  language  use  and 
teaching. 


Reading  and  Listening 

Teachers  and  students  are  exposed,  on  the  whole,  to  one  kind  of  reading 
material.  It  comprises  two  Reading  Comprehension  passages,  a  passage  for 
Precis  writing,  some  Cloze  passages  and  Multiple  Choice  Questions  and 
Answers  (Appendices  1  &  2  contain  an  abridged  version  of  the  1987 
Certificate  Examination  Papers).  There  is  nothing  wrong  or  inappropriate  for 
this  choice  if  it  is  served  as  only  one  among  different  kinds  of  testing 
materials.  The  trouble  is  that  it  tends  to  monopolise  the  examination.  As  a 
result,  most  coursebooks  model  themselves  not  only  on  its  format  but  also 
on  the  content  and  register.  So  on  the  whole,  the  reading  material  that 
students  and  teachers  are  exposed  to  is  to  a  large  extent  uninteresting 
factual  accounts  and  irrelevant  informative  writing  which  is  not  conducive  to 
authentic  communication  between  students  and  teachers.  It  is  stylistically 
uniform  and  bland.  Many  of  the  passages  are  written  in  controlled 
vocabulary  and  grammar  for  'easy'  reading.  Few  passages  are  extracted  from 
authentic  sources  of  different  styles,  registers,  or  types.  Very  often,  the  only 
interaction  occasioned  by  such  material  between  the  student  and  teacher  is 
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in  checking  and  answering  comprehension  questions.  Professor  John 
Sinclair  has  decried  the  use  of  Enr  *'zh  solely  for  the  transmission  of 
information  as  an  impoverished  view  ot  language.  Although  his  remark  does 
not  refer  to  the  Hong  Kong  situation,  it  nevertheless  throws  light  on  the 
language  students  and  teachers  are  exposed  to. 

The  language  students  hear  in  the  listening  examination  and  classroom 
exercises  are  predominantly  instrumental.  Students  are  tested  on  their  ability 
and  speed  to  take  down  instructions  in  the  exercises  for  mainly  academic 
and  occupational  purposes.  Teachers  mostly  use  English  to  give 
instructions,  to  explain  a  point  or  a  grammar  usage.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  teachers  using  Cantonese  for  explanation.  This  may 
reveal  to  some  extent  how  English  is  viewed.  When  the  language  is  treated 
as  some  data  or  rules  to  be  memorised,  it  is  more  convenient  and  direct  for  it 
to  be  taught  in  the  mother  tongue. 

Writing  and  Speaking 

The  singular  exposure  to  this  type  of  English  affects  very  much  the  students' 
performance  in  writing  and  speaking.  They  are  simply  not  encouraged  to 
express  personal  feelings  and  thoughts.  Workbook  exercises  deprive 
language  of  life.  Students  are  drilled  to  reproduce  mechanically  sentences 
which  are  grammatically  accurate  but  meaningless.  And  dictated  by  the 
examination,  many  teachers  tend  to  overmark;  attention  is  paid  more  to  the 
form  of  language.  The  sheer  quantity  of  written  assignments  and  the 
quantity  of  resultant  mistakes  found  in  them  produce  frustrations  for  both 
students  and  teachers.  And  in  speaking,  many  teachers  still  prescribe 
complete  grammatical  sentences  and  they  cannot  help  stopping  their 
students  at  any  point  of  their  utterances  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

In  short,  the  type  of  English  that  is  examined  is  predominatly  utilitarian  in 
purpose  and  monotonous  in  content  and  style.  The  correct  form  of  the 
language  is  emphasized  more  than  the  need  to  communicate.  The  topics  are 
uninteresting  and  the  contexts  are  mostly  irrelevant  to  the  experience  of  the 
learners.  What  is  at  stake  is  that  this  kind  of  English  is  not  only  found  in  tests 
or  examinations,  it  is  taught  (in  fact,  tested)  to  some  extent  every  day  in  the 
classroom.  Most  textbooks  are  functional  only  for  examinations;  they  are, 
designed  and  compiled  to  familiarize  students  with  the  varied  examination 
formats.  Model  test  paper  series  do  even  more  harm  to  students  and 
teachers;  they  substitute  testing  for  teaching,  thus  giving  users  a  false  idea 
about  the  nature  of  language  and  language  learning.  Many  lessons  thus 
become  a  kind  of  answer  guessing  and  checking  routine. 

What  then  Are  the  Effects? 

As  3  consequence,  the  attitude  of  many  students  and  teachers  to  English  is 
somewhat  perfunctory.  Most  of  them  view  English  simply  as  a  requirement 
or  qualification  to  be  sought  after.  To  achieve  this,  many  teachers  find 
themselves  administering,  checking  and  marking  tests  of  the  four  skills  in 
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the  language  classroom;  while  students  are  drilling  and  regurgitating  chunks 
of  language  items  for  operational  need  in  examinations.  It  does  not  get  them 
interested  or  involved  in  what  they  are  doing.  Learning  and  teaching  the 
subject  becomes  purposeless,  except  of  course  for  examination.  Most 
students  do  not  bother  to  read  anything  in  English  when  they  leave  school. 
Many  teachers  of  English  prefer  watching  a  movie  with  Chinese  subtitles  or 
reading  a  newspaper,  a  magaiiine  or  a  novel  in  Chinese.  They  complain  that 
their  students  do  not  read  any  English  outside  the  classroom  when  they  do 
not  do  it  themselves.  For  many  of  them,  teacher  development  means  only 
refresher  courses  and  seminars  on  language  teaching  methodology  and 
examination  testing  and  techniques. 

Another  point  about  the  type  of  English  taught  and  examined  in  Hong 
Kong  is  that  it  does  not  help  to  cultivate  interpersonal  relationships  between 
the  student  and  the  teacher.  Its  content  is  impersonal;  its  style  banal.  There  is 
very  little  cultural  context,  aesthetic  appeal,  affective  involvement  or 
intellectual  stimulation.  It  is  not  conducive  to  authentic  communication.  The 
language  is  devoid  of  any  experience;  it  is  not  used  for  self  expression.  It 
thus  becomes  vicarious:  learning  and  teaching  English  is  somewhat  of  a 
vicarious  experience.  Teachers  of  English  and  their  students  do  not  seem  to 
achieve  the  mutual  understanding,  support  and  satisfaction  which  is  derived 
from  an  inter-personal  relationship  built  on  the  subject  of  study. 

So,  what  can  we  do  about  the  situation? 

The  Teaching  Syllabus 

If  the  examination  syllabus  is  so  decisive,  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to 
change  this  situation  is  to  modify  what  is  to  be  examined.  And  this 
modification  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  teaching  syllabus. 

The  English  as  conceived  in  the  teaching  syllabus  is  rather  different  from 
that  which  is  tested  in  the  examination.  But  this  syllabus  is  neglected  and 
even  unknown  to  many  teachers.  Many  of  the  recommendations  listed  are 
not  implemented  in  the  classroom  language  teaching  programme  because 
they  do  not  count  in  the  examination.  Let  us  find  out  what  these 
recommendations  are  and  why  literature  should  be  incorporated  to  improve 
the  situation. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  English  Language  curriculum  stated  in  the 
teaching  syllabus  (P.  8)  is  to  'develop  the  maximum  degree  of  functional 
competence  ...  in  those  domains  of  use  which  are  specially  appropriate  tc 
the  Hong  Kong  situation'.  However,  the  examination  syllabus  only  tests  two 
domains  of  use:  English  as  a  tool  for  study  and  work.  There  are  other 
domains  of  use  which  are  not  included  in  the  examination  syllebus.  They 
are:  English  as  the  key  to  communication  with  the  world  outside  Hong  Kong 
and  English  as  a  medium  of  pleasure  and  entertainment.  The  first  points  to 
the  international  role  the  language  plays  in  helping  young  citizens  of  Hong 
Kong  to  'live  in  harmony  with  others  by  encouraging  understanding  and 
tolerance  for  peoples  of  other  countries,  their  ways  of  life,  their  values  and 
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their  ideas'.  The  second  domain  emphasizes  English  as  the  language  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  literatures  and  as  the  medium  of  international  popular 
culture  through  which  learners  can  broaden  'the  range  of  aesthetic 
experience  and  entertainment  available  in  Hong  Kong'.  These  two  domains 
of  use  are  simply  omitted  in  the  examination  syllabus.  But  they  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  uses  of  English  as  a  tool  for  work  and  study.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  complementary  to  them  because  they  make  the  learning  of 
English  meaningful  and  enjoyable.  And  to  include  these  two  domains  of  use. 
it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  literature  into  the  syllabus. 

Reading,  as  described  in  the  teaching  syllabus  (P.  21),  is  'an  active, 
creative  process'.  It  means  'the  ability  to  grasp  the  implied  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  writer  as  well  as  the  ability  to  respond  to  that  message  in 
the  light  of  the  reader's  past  experiences,  so  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
communication  between  the  reader  and  the  writer'.  One  of  the  reading 
needs  is  defined  as  'to  seek  enjoyment  or  excitement  by  reading  novels, 
short  stories,  poems  and  other  types  of  writing'.  Besides  reading  for 
information  and  the  main  ideas,  other  reading  skills  such  as  reading  for 
implied  meaning  and  critical  reading  are  emphasised.  And  literary  materials 
such  as  novels,  plays  and  poems  are  recommended  for  the  teaching  of  these 
skills. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Listening  (P.  52),  the  Syllabus  identifies  social  and 
cultural  listening  needs  in  addition  to  academic  listening  needs.  And  the 
inventory  of  listening  skills  includes  the  skills  'to  understand  the  difference 
between  connotative  meanings  and  denotative  meanings',  'to  identify  the 
speaker's  attitudes'  and  'to  be  aware  of  persuasive  devices  used  by  the 
speaker  and  to  get  meaning  from  imagery'.  The  syllabus  also  presents 
exercises  for  developing  skills  in  understanding  the  speaker's  intent  or 
attitudes'.  But  these  skills  are  not  tested  in  the  Listening  Examination. 

Speech  is  quoted  in  the  syllabus  as  'purposeful  oral  expression  of 
thought',  and  'thought'  here  embraces  'ideas,  feelings,  desires,  hopes  . . . ' 
(P.  62).  In  short,  speech  is  defined  as  'a  deliberate  human  act  by  which  one 
person  reveals,  or  communicates,  part  of  himself  to  another  person  orally'. 
Speech  in  the  Oral  Examination  seldom  reaches  this  level  of  interaction. 

The  Teaching  of  Language  Arts 

The  syllabus  designers  preferred  the  phrase  'language  arts'  to  the  word 
'literature'  because  literature  in  the  past  was  understood  as  whatever  texts 
happened  to  be  set  for  external  examination.  Language  arts  is  meant  to  be  'a 
broad  and  liberal  study  of  the  potential  of  the  English  language  for 
enjoyment  and  for  providing  the  student  with  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  of 
using  the  language  for  some  creative  purpose'.  And  there  are  two  reasons  for 
language  arts,  a  non-utilitarian,  non-instrumental  component  to  be  included 
in  the  language  curriculum  which  'serves  mainly  utilitarian,  'instrumental' 
purposes  in  adult  society': — 


1 .  Since  English  is  'one  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  world'  and  the  'major 
medium  of  international  popular  cultures',  the  'ability  to  read  for 
pleasure  and  to  understand  films  and  radio/TV  programmes  widens 
substantially  the  range  of  aesthetic  experience  and  entertainment 
available  to  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong', 

2.  'The  possibility  which  English  (and  indeed  any  language)  offers  of 
pleasurable  experience  and  enjoyment  can  be  a  very  strong  factor  in 
motivating  the  learner  to  persist  in  the  always  difficult  task  of  learning  a 
second  or  foreign  language'  (P.  85). 

The  33-page  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  language  arts  is  the  longest 
chapter  in  the  teaching  syllabus.  It  presents  comprehensive  and  practical 
approaches  and  activities  on  teaching  the  novel,  poetry,  drama  and 
non-fiction.  Yet  despite  the  emphatic  justifications  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
curriculum,  language  arts  receives  very  little  or  no  attention  from  coursebook 
writers,  teachers  and  students.  The  reason  is,  sadly  but  true,  that  it  is  not 
included  in  the  examination  syllabus. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  class  timetable,  a  period  per  week  is  allotted  to 
Readers,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  lesson  of  language  arts.  In  reality,  the 
situation  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  First  let  us  examine  what  students  are 
exposed  to  in  this  lesson.  From  secondary  one  onward,  they  are  taught 
through  graded  readers  which  were  written  or  simplified  within  strict  lexical, 
structural,  technical  and  even  thematic  limits.  Comparatively  speaking,  they 
are  stylistically  bland  and  non-communicative.  They  do  not  help  teachers 
and  students  to  develop  sensitivity  to  language  or  encourage 
communication  between  the  author  and  the  reader,  or  between  the  teacher 
and  the  student.  Although  some  vocabulary  and  structural  drills  and 
reinforcement  can  be  done,  the  language  and  its  context  is  trite  and  even 
artificial.  The  narrative  point  of  view  is  usually  suppressed  or  left  out.  The 
language  of  these  stories  lacks  the  illocutionary  force  to  get  the  reader 
interested  and  involved. 

The  way  these  stories  are  taught  varies  from  teacher  to  teacher.  Some  even 
use  this  period  for  language  testing  in  secondary  five.  So,  usually,  the  book 
is  left  unfinished,  many  teachers  and  most  students  are  not  interested  in,  or 
enthusiastic  about,  these  readers.  These  stories  and  the  teaching  methods 
used  tend  to  create  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  literature  for  students 
and  even  teachers.  This  can  be  one  of  Xh2  reasons  why  the  English  Literature 
candidature  is  dropping. 

Language  arts,  as  recommended  in  the  syllabus,  is  intended  to  be  a  'broad 
and  liberal  study'.  It  is  'non-instrumental'  and  not  to  be  examined.  This  can 
only  be  an  ideal.  The  reality  is  that  it  does  not  find  its  way  into  the 
classrooms  or  the  homes  of  the  students.  We  must  remember  that  English  is 
only  a  second  language  in  HK,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  cultivate  or 
encourage  language  arts  in  a  second  language  without  some  incentive  and 
utilitarian  consideration.  So  the  most  practical  way  is  to  include  it  the 
language  examination. 


3     C.  i  - 


What  Kind  of  Literature? 

I  prefer  to  use  the  word  'literature'  instead  of  'language  arts'.  I  mean  it  to  be 
an  examination  component  incorporated  in  the  language  syllabus.  Here 
literature  does  not  refer  to  literature  with  a  Capital  'L',  studied  for  cultural, 
historical  or  aesthetic  reasons.  It  is  approached  from  the  language  point  of 
view  and  is  studied  for  language  improvement  (i.e.  to  stimulate  sensitivity  to 
and  interest  in  language)  and  for  affective  involvement  (i.e.  authentic 
communication  of  feelings  and  thoughts).  So  besides  extracts  of  great 
literature  in  English,  it  can  include  songs,  TV  drama,  jokes  and  even  graffiti, 
etc.  It  may  be  chosen  from  the  stylistic  and  discourse  points  of  view. 

Selections  from  works  which  clearly  offer  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
language  can  be  consciously  used  to  achieve  a  certain  purpose  or  effect  can 
be  used.  Students'  attention  can  be  drawn  to  the  choice  of  a  word,  a 
structure  or  a  pattern  to  embody  a  particular  intention  and  to  highlight  a 
specific  effect.  Here,  the  concept  of  style  as  deviance  can  be  brought  to  shed 
light  on  the  mistakes  students  make  in  their  writing. 

Many  people  have  reservations  about  exposing  students  to  works  of 
literature  for  fear  that  they  will  follow  the  deviant  or  ungrammatical  examples 
which  are  often  found  in  them.  This  fear  is  based  on  the  wrong  concept  that 
language  is  acquired  in  bits  and  pieces  out  of  context.  The  fact  that  students 
have  been  exposed  to  correct  grammatical  language  'models'  in  textbooks 
over  ten  years  does  not  guarantee  that  they  can  use  language  grammatically, 
let  alone  realistically.  Their  language  also  deviates  from  the  norm.  It  is 
revealing  to  compare  in  context  the  deviant  and  ungrammatical  sentences  in 
a  work  of  literature  with  those  in  most  students'  writing.  Students  do  not 
deviate  consciously  or  deliberately  to  achieve  a  certain  effect.  They  are 
writing  without  a  clear  sense  of  purpose.  They  are  accustomed  to  the 
denotative  use  of  words  to  represent  the  world  of  objects.  Literature  can 
sensitize  them  to  the  shades  of  meaning.  It  alerts  them  to  exercise  their 
volition  in  their  choice  of  words  and  structures  to  express  themselves.  Using 
language  then  becomes  a  voluntary  experience. 

Another  useful  consideration  in  choosing  literary  materials  for  the 
language  classroom  is  the  discourse  element.  Discourse  as  explained  by 
Roger  Fowler  is  'speech  participation  and  attitudinal  colouring'.  Every 
utterance  implies  a  situation  whereby  the  addresser  and  the  addressee  are 
related  in  some  way.  And  the  attitude  is  coloured  by  the  choice  of  word  or 
tone  of  voice  in  relation  with  its  context  of  use.  As  we  have  seen,  the  English 
HK  students  are  exposed  to  in  coursebooks  and  examinations  seldom 
demands  speech  participation  because  it  seldom  conveys  attitude  and  it 
seldom  invites  the  reader's  response.  If  there  is  little  or  no  speech 
participation  between  the  reader  and  the  author,  such  use  of  language  is 
unlikely  to  generate  communication  between  the  student  and  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  The  use  of  English  becomes  artificial;  learning  and  teaching  it 
thus  is  a  surrogate  experience. 


Sample  Material  and  Lessons 

Now  let  us  Consider  some  of  the  literary  materials  i  have  tried  out  in  the 
language  classroom, 

1 .    Drama:  From  Julius  Caesar  llh  ih  13-113 

An  extract  from  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  was  shown  on  video  in  a 
secondary  four  language  class.  The  main  stylistic  features  of  the  two 
speeches  were  discussed,  1  wrote  the  stylistic  analysis  for  myself.  The  urge  to 
share  my  reading  of  the  extract  with  the  students  motivated  me  to  write  this, 

1.  e,  to  learn  with  them.  As  a  follow-up  assignment,  students  were  asked  to 
use  the  structures  and  rhetoric  found  in  the  speeches  for  creative  writing. 
The  purpose  was  to  encourage  them  to  apply  what  they  had  learned  to 
express  themselves.  And  the  script  THIEVES  SPEAK  IN  COURT  (Appendix 
3)  was  the  result  of  our  effort. 

2.  Story:  The  Soldier  and  Death:  Jim  Henson 's  Storyteller 

This  story  on  video  was  chosen  because  it  illustrates  an  author/reader 
communication  situation.  The  narrator  and  the  narratee  appear  on  stage  to 
mediate  between  the  author  and  the  reader.  The  narrative  point  of  view  is 
clearly  communicated  to  the  reader  so  that  one  cannot  help  generate 
discussion  and  creative  writing.  The  analysis  appended  was  written  to 
describe  the  process  of  reading  (Appendix  4), 

3.  Poetry:  'Gruesome'  by  Roger  McGough  and  'Hunting  Song'  by  Donald 
Finkel  (Appendix  5) 

These  two  poems  are  Schools'  Speech  Festival  pieces.  The  Festival  is  a  big 
annual  event  in  Hong  Kong  schools.  This  year,  more  than  60,000 
participants  entered  events  including  poetry  recitation,  prose  reading,  acting, 
playwriting,  Bible  reading  and  public  speaking.  1  think  that  teachers  can 
better  make  use  of  the  oportunity  and  the  mood  of  the  Speech  Festival  to 
incorporate  literature  into  their  language  classroom  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  two  poems  presented  on  video  illustrate  what  1  did  with  my 
students  in  class.  During  the  preparation,  we  together  tried  out  and  decided 
the  ways  the  poems  were  understood,  read  and  dramatised.  We  rehearsed 
together  different  facial  expressions,  eye-movements,  dynamics  in  tone  and 
rhythm,  and  moods  until  everybody  came  into  agreement  with  why  and  how 
to  treat  each  word,  phrase,  sentence  and  the  whole  piece.  There  were  some 
follow-up  activities  after  the  competition-. 

4.  Song:   'Scarborough  Fair'  re-arranged  by  Simon  and  Garfunkel 
(Appendix  5) 

To  explore  the  full  communicative  potential  of  language  in  songs,  we  must 
guide  students  to  respond  to  the  message,  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  utterance 
and  to  work  at  the  style.  This  can  be  done  by  critical  analysis  and 
appreciation  of  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  song.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
with  the  song  SCARBOROUGH  FAIR  [resented  on  slide. 

Most  students  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject  matter. 
The  'what'  question  is  not  a  problem.  But  the  more  essential  task  is  to 
sensitize  them  to  the  experiences  of  the  soldier.  This  leads  us  from  the 


content  to  the  techniques  of  the  song.  How  do  the  writers/writer  present  the 
cruelties  of  war?  How  effective  is  this  presentation?  Why  does  it  make  a  deep 
impression? 

First,  we  may  guide  them  to  understand  the  narrative  structure.  The  song 
does  not  narrate  a  story  in  straight  chronological  order.  It  dramatizes  a  theme 
hinging  on  the  interplays  of  the  present  with  the  past;  the  now  with  then; 
here  with  there.  Contrast  is  here  basic  to  the  structure.  The  setting  of  the 
battlefield  stands  in  great  relief  to  the  background  of  home.  The  cruelties  of 
war  and  the  helplessness  of  the  soldier  become  more  striking  and  oppressive 
amid  the  spices  of  the  kitchen  and  the  warmth  of  home.  Repetition  serves  to 
reinforce  this  impression  and  effect.  The  line  'Parsley,  sage,  rosemary  and 
thyme'  reiterated  in  every  stanza  the  scent  of  sweet  memory.  It  revives  the 
soldier  who  has  become  numbed  and  stupefied,  following  mechanically  the 
orders  of  the  generals  to  'fight  for  a  cause  that  they  have  long  ago  forgotten'. 
These  herbal  spices  are  both  healing,  as  they  help  restore  the  senses  to  the 
soldier,  and  soothing  as  they  bring  him  back  sweet  memory  of  his  love. 
However,  she  can  only  mourn  for  him  as  he  can  sleep  'unaware  of  the 
clarion  call'  only  in  his  grave. 

If  students  are  moved  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  soldier,  their 
sympathy  will  be  enlarged  and  their  sensibilities  sharpened.  They  will  begin 
to  analyse  the  techniques  in  presentation,  such  as  the  use  of  contrast, 
repetition,  imagery  and  even  counterpoint  in  music.  Their  power  of 
appreciation  will  be  increased. 

A  Proposed  Language  Examination  Syllabus 

To  administer  one  examination  in  Hong  Kong  for  students  of  different 
abilities  and  aptitudes  will  produce  mediocrity  and  frustration.  In  view  of  the 
huge  candidature  which  is  composed  of  students  of  mixed  abilities,  interests 
and  aspirations,  the  examination  should  be  more  flexible  and 
accommodating.  Its  content  could  include  some  optional  papers  and  the 
evaluation  could  take  project  work  into  account.  This  could,  to  some  extent, 
reduce  pressure  created  by  the  one-for-all  examination  and  encourage 
different  potentialities  and  needs.  The  following  are  some  tentative 
suggestions.  They  are  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Composition — can  invite  creative  writing  as  one  option.  Book  reports,  film 
reviews,  poems,  stories  and  playscripts  can  be  adjudicated 
on  project  basis 

Precis  and  Reading  Comprehension  Passages—  can    include   passages  of 

different  styles  and  registers, 
e.g.  extracts  of  literary  prose 
Listening—  can  include  dialogues  from  movies,  episodes  from  novels,  songs 

and  jokes,  etc. 
Oral—can  include'verse  and  prose  speaking. 

By  including  some  literary  extracts  in  the  language  syllabus,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  way  language  is  treated,  taught  and  tested  might  be  changed. 
Literature  implies  an  attitude  to  language.  It  demands  our  treatment  of 


language  in  its  own  right.  It  instils  in  us  a  positive  attitude  to  and  even  a  love 
for  language.  Through  it,  we  may  develop  our  sensitivity  to,  and  interest  in, 
language  so  that  we  come  to  enjoy  its  playfulness,  creativity  and  subtlety. 

Literature  also  implies  a  different  approach  to  language.  Language  is  not 
treated  as  a  fixed  entity,  data  &r  rules  for  rote  learning.  Literature  engages  us 
emotionally  and  intellectually  to  feel  and  think  into  what  the  language 
embodies.  We  cannot  help  but  participate  in  the  communication  situation 
created  by  the  language.  For  this  purpose,  we  can  choose  the  literary 
extracts  which  illustrate  how  language  is  consciously  used  to  convey  point 
of  view,  tone  and  attitude,  feeling  and  mood  through  repetition  and 
contrast,  metaphor  and  simile,  irony  and  humour.  And  to  involve  students 
emotionally  and  intellectually  in  what  they  study,  the  exam  can  test  their 
understanding  of  these  different  uses  of  language. 

I  must  here  clarify  that  it  is  not  only  literature  that  embodies  these  different 
uses  of  language;  literature  is  only  one  of  many  sources,  in  order  to  declare 
that  1  am  not  biased  against  other  sources,  I  hereby  propose  my  ideal 
coursebook  for  the  language  curriculum. 

The  Proposed  Coursebook 

It  can  be  stylistically  compiled  to  include  authentic  passages  of  different 
contents,  styles  and  registers,  business  letters  and  memos,  ads,  news  reports, 
jokes  and  humour,  historical  writing,  technical  writing,  legal  documents, 
religious  and  philosophical  writing,  authentic  speeches,  linguistic 
description  and  terms,  as  well  as  literary  works  and  criticisms,  etc.  Some 
people  might  think  that  authentic  material  is  too  difficult  for  senior 
secondary  students.  They  have  understimated  the  potential  of  both  students 
and  teachers  as  well  as  the  versatility  of  authentic  material. 

In  this  way,  students  are  exposed  to  different  situations.  It  becomes  really 
a  tool  for  study,  a  medium  of  genuine  communication  and  of  pleasure  and 
entertainment,  as  well  as  a  valuable  asset  in  everyday  life. 
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APPENDIX  ONE 


HONG  KONG  CERTIFICATE  OF  EDUCATION  EXAMINATION  1387 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (SYLLABUS  B)    PAPER  11 
(MULTIPLE-CHOICE) 

10.15  am-1 1-15  am    (1  hour) 

fART  I  COMPREHENSION 

PASSAGE  A      Rcjdihu  articU  §nd  lh<n  answ<r  qu< \ n'ons  I-U, 

TlfE  MASTER  CUTTER'S  GREATEST  CHALLENCU 


In  I  tmtU  vindowlen  room,  lOtiUy  hiJdeo  frora  ouUiden,  (cvcrtJ  fUt  «<«el  »heeli  «pin  lUenlly  on  • 
WPriUnch.  They  relcmbtc  tecofd  lurnHble*.  only  eich  b  equipped  with  tp«ciil  tooli  *hich  rnlly  but  finnly 
preti  1  foujh  lemjtone  itt'u^l  it,  »nd  they  mujt  |o  on  tumint  for  d«y»,  witf  lomctimei  eren  week*  of  tnonthj. 
Amor>x»t  them  one  Hind*  out  b<cnm  itJ  tooli  irt  bi«ei  thui  tU  the  othert.  Thii  is  beciuie  Ihey  were  mtdt  fcr  ft 
one-time  tuk.  Ooce  tKii  one  job  b  done,  they  will  r.cl  b«  wed  i|iin.  The  room  hax  buUet-proof  doon  thit  open 
eteclronicUly  undtf  the  •atcftful  eye  of  »ecunty  eimcru.  lU  locition  U  lo  >ocTxt  Chtt  It  ein  only  b«  riewtd  Ln 
picruftt,  ind  the  ZiJe  Corpo/ition.  *bo  ftrt  m  chirje  of  Ovii  op«T«tion,  will  lot  rrco  i«y  wl«t  dty,  or  whit 
Country  it  is  Lo. 


1.      We  cixi  ujume  thftt  the  room  U  windowlea  . 
A.     b<ctmt  the  wKctb  can't  b«  beird. 
fi.     10  thit  no  oot  cui  tee  bto  it. 

C.  b<cxutc  it*t  I  store  for  tpecU.1  tooli. 

D.  »o  thit  the  woAerv  c4n*t  took  out. 


In  line  5.  *»  oo«-Ume  Uik'  wia*  i  Job  which 
A.     b  not  done  iny  lon|er. 


only  rc<;uirei  one  ptnon. 
wiD  tAke  I  )o(i|  time. 
wiB  not  be  done 


Passage  B      Read  thU  msiexin^  erudcatu!  thtn  anjwtr  qu<it\ons  12-22. 


DOES  EJCERCISE  WORK? 

The  CTitc  for  Htnee  which  \xp^  in  America  in  the  I96(h  hu  b<en  foUowed  tlmotl  ereowhert  el<e  in 
the  Ufvt.  It  hat  Jed  people  to  adopt  vi/ioul  new  h«bil«,  which  cm  U  tuinmed  up  in  two  wayf  better  diet  ind 
more  <KeTCiic.  In  developed  or  dereloj.nt  countnei.  where  work  intolvtJ  leu  af»d  !os  phynicil  effort,  and  »hefc 
people  cit  food  that  u  both  ncher  ind  Sen  narxjrtl.  few  would  dupute  the  importance  of  beif»|  ct/eful  ibo«l  ^h»l 
one  e.ii.  The  vilue  of  eiercne  u  more  debiUble.  Some  pfopte  b<hc«  it  it  Ihc  key  to  lonieviiy.  Senior 
eitcu-ivei  cm  be  Tound  cyclmc  lo  wofl.  pliyint  ^uiih  in  the  luneh  hour,  or  wofkint  out  in  ■  |ymr»»lum.  If  you 
lel  U(  cirty  in  any  Wei;ern  cipitil  you  ein  tec  peopJc  Jouinx  tlonj  the  pi'-ement*  and  throu|h  the  p»fkl. 


12.    The  main  point  the  writei  m*ie»  ibout  diet  in  the  r«t    jj     In  the  Tint  pifUr^P*^ 'di«r  fneaiy 
pirtpaph  u  thit  it  b  


A.  obviouily  Important  in  We»5ern  countnel 

B.  necciijry  for  jxople  who  hive  to  »oik 
hird. 

C.  lotiKlhinl  people  tjnd  to  6yitpte  ibout. 

D.  Utt  Important  to  heilth  Ihin  exe/ciie. 


trj-lnt  to  be  »Lm. 
the  CrtJe  for  fitfitil. 
beint  cartful  iboul  what  one  eils. 
catint  richer  food. 


ERIC 


8- 


118 


Part  n  usage 


D<a(ic  y^kh  ofih<  eholca  on  Fcft  6  would  bat  compete  the  aricle  (fhwrted  in  the  bhnh. 

CHINA'S   LAST  LINK  WITH  THE  IMPERIAL  PAST  " 

In  «n  oW  bouj«  ui  norihtm  B<yini  (23)  ot>«  of  Chiiii*i  few  icouinlnt  UnU  with  U»  Imperial  ptsi  - 
Pu  ;»e,  broihtr  of  ihe  lut  tmpcrof,  Yi,  Pu  Jit  b  »  Dun  liiUe  old  nun,  «rtio  (24)  i  weD  liilored  Mto 
lujL  Nowidjjri,  OS)  helpiin  to  fovcrr.  t  vut  cmpiit,  he  worVi  with  ink  tni  a  bruih,  producini 
c*I2Jtnphy  for  ihe  endlcw  _(262,  of  riiilor?  who  come  to  lec  him,.  Bv(  if  Ibtie  (37)  Iwo  irvoluUotu  in6 
two  worid  win,  he  wouid  hiv«  been  a  Jenior  member  of  the  fmperitl  tovemment.  tni  mi^ht  btrt  (28) 
hu  brother  U  emperor. 


23. 


24. 


A. 

33. 

A. 

oa 

43. 

A. 

For 

B 

B. 

at 

B. 

In 

C 

Uvcs  there 

C. 

in 

C. 

Dunni 

D. 

bad  lired 

D, 

ty 

D. 

By 

A. 

wein 

34. 

A. 

lick  of 

44, 

A. 

nime 

B. 

we&iinf 

B. 

B.* 

C. 

dieuct 

C, 

Ucked 

C. 

addrc&s 

D, 

drcued 

D. 

hid  lickof 

D. 

lay 

In  each  cf  I  he  foUov^ing  que:n'orj_  dtcidt  hich  cf 
the  choices  liven  teit  completes  the  xemence  if 
inserted  in  the  place  marked  


52.    Hjn.   you   _  jny  ne*-*  ibcui  John'i       54,    Dii  yoo  »         ihj I  job  you  *et«  Interviewed 

for  lart  week? 


A. 

R. 

hi^e 

C. 

of'er 

D.     Iiuentd  D.  Ju^ifed 


S3.    V^'hJl*t  \\.t    of  wofryinj  *h<.i  you've 

done  the  belt  you  tjn? 

A. 

B.  help 

C.  ntfd 

D.  reason 


SS.    1  ^<7<  I  fin       ••pljiDnn"  thit  wftV  I 
I  Aanc<  Jinre  il  fame  to  Hong  Kon^. 

A.  haven't 

B.  hidn'thid 

C.  hj»en'»  hjd 

D.  covitdn't  haxe 


APPENDIX  TWO 


HONG  KONG  EXAMINATIONS  AUTHORITY 
HONG  KONG  CERTIFICATE  OF  EDUCATION  EXAMINATION  1987 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (SYLLABUS  B)    PAPER  V 

8,30  am-10.00  am    (1i  hours) 


VOLCANOES 


1  Hniory  it  full  of  nitural  diuttcrs.  but  pcrhapj  the  mojt  frightening  iwd  at  the  Jam«  time  the  mott  beautiful  to 
v,aich  ii  the  eruption  of  t  volcano.  Volcano**  are  found  all  over  the  jiobe,  from  the  hol  tropical  regioru  to  the 
ffoten  aitfjt  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  There  ire  leveral  typcj  of  volcano.  Ihey  range  from  ihoje  tKit  ervpt 
rej'jUrly  bui  do  noi  do  much  damage,  io  thoie  that  'Jleep'  for  years  and  then  suddenly  ervpt  without  wirninj  ind 
with  tremendotii  energy, 

2  One  of  ihc  mor.  famouj  'sleeping'  volcanoes  was  on  Tristran.  a  small  island  in  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
erupted  at  the  end  of  ihe  l*tt  century.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the  eruptions  were  described  by  people  who  Kid  lived 
on'Ttistran  or  or.e  of  the  islands  nearby  while  others  were  recorded  by  scientists 

3  Thinj'S  Hi't  stirteJ  to  hjppen  in  July  1871  when  the  fishermen  who  lived  i  n  Tristran  noticed  the  volcano 
beginning  to  sr-  Ae.  Th:s  was  followed  soon  afte:  Mii<ii  by  small  earth  tremors  i!>at  ihook  their  small  huts.  The  few 
hundred  tr-hab.tanis  *ere  terrified  md  fed  lo  r<;lghbouiing  islands  ihortly  befor*  the  first  of  i  series  of  mtisive 
explosions  ihai  ^ho•i^c  the  island  in  early  AuguU  o'  the  ume  year  These  were  heard  I  50  kilo'netres  away. 

4  The  vokino  con'.inueJ  to  erupt  it  inier>3U  for  the  rest  of  Aug-jst  and  throughout  September.  By  early 
October,  a.cor^-ng  to  rotes  left  by  one  visitoi  to  1  liitran.  Professor  Verdi  of  Milan  linivers»{y,  although  mott  of  the 
trees  were  viiU  j*an  Jing.  the  surface  of  the  island  v.  u  coveied  by  a  liyer  of  ash  50  centimetres  thick. 


(B)  t*/^ic\^o(  VerOi's  notes  give  us  tcIentlHc  evi  Jence  of  what  happened  in  eaily  C'ctober  1893.  There  trt  other 
Kienl^fic  recoi  Jjx»f  *hat  happened  late:,  o-.  October  26ih  ard  2'7'S  [p  not  more  than  70  words,  uy  where 
these  oihei  jt<ordt  were  mjdc.  ind  what  ine>  tell  us  '  (SO  marks} 


Ouesp<fn  2 

(Aj  Paragraph  8  of  the  article  is  rewritten  below.  However,  wme  of  Ihe'wordt  are  miuing  Fill  tn  each  bUtOc  using 
ONE  P^ord  only  to  complete  the  meuiing  THE  WORDS  YOU  USE  MUST  BE  TAKEN  FROM  PARAGRAPH 
8 

The  firit  one  hai  been  done  fui  you  as  an  example.  (Stnarkj} 

(»)     do  not  completely  (i)       cfo*g<ub  I'^fs  

(b)     on  whit  led  to  Ihe  diamatic  eruptions  (b) 


which     (c)      the  Island  of  Tnsif an  but  (c) 
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QiMtton  3 


FiU  In  etch  blink  In  the  pamge  with  ONE  word  only  which  b«jl  completes  the  mcafling.  m  fust  three  hjye  bc<n 
done  for  you  as  examplei.  You  should  write  your  an:werj  in  ihe  jpaccj  by  the  jide  of  the  paiuge.         {21  marks) 


Whtt  you  should  do  when  the  typhoon  sigtuU  art  hoisted 

Because  of  sudden  changes  in  -(a)-  conditions 
some  early  precautions  may  be  necf  lury  -(b>-  you 
plan  your  actiyilies. 

-(c)-  on  precautions  is  conuined  in  weather  bulletins. 


SIGNAL 

The  following  notes  -(1)-  you  more  informalion  on 
what  action  to  -(?)-. 

STANDBY 

1 

T 

Listen  to  all  weather  -(3)-. 

STRONG 
WIND 

3 

X 

Take  aU  necessary  precautions  becjuie  even  jt  -(4)- 
stage  strong  winds  and  hea^y  -^5)   r-yy  occjr. 
Secure  all  !ooi«  objects  u>  thai  they  wili  noi  be  -(6)- 
away  by  the  wind. 

Remember  that  ferfy  jervices  -(7)-  probably  be  affected. 

(0 

(0 

(1) 

(2) 
C3) 

0) 

(5) 
(6) 

(7) 


1988  HKCE  Oral  Englith  Eximinttlon 

DIALOGUE  1 
(R99d  th9 c»ndld»t»'t  wordt  ONLY) 

Arc  you  working  in  the  hofldtys? 

Yw,  I'v*  got  mywU  » job  working  in  s  clothing  ftctoiy.  It'll  prob«Wy  be 
quitt  boring,  but  at  ta.wt  it'll  b«  t«y.  I'll  b«  checking  the  cloth«  to 
make  lurt  that  the  qual  ty  it  up  to  ttandard. 


Examiner 


Candidate 


■  Why  tika  »  boring  job? 

Well,  to  tell  yoo  the  truth,  I'm  only  doing  It  for  the  money.  My  parents 
have  pfomiied  rm  that  if  I  sAve  all  my  eamingj,  they  will  give  me  the 
ume  emount,  to  thet  I  ten  buy  a  computer.  You  know  I've  bwi 
wanting  one  fo<  egw 
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APPENDIX  THREE 


THIEVES  SPEAK  IN  COURT 

Cast:  Thief,  Judge,  Prosecutor,  Millionfacturer  and  Jury. 

P:    Mr  Judge,  this  suspect  stole  one  dollar  from  a  millionfacturer  on  the 

second  of  May,  1 986. 
J:    Plead  guilty  or  not? 
T:    No,  I  had'nt  stolen  it. 

P:  Even  though  you  deny  it,  we  have  our  honourable  citizen,  Mr 
Millionfacturer  to  prove  the  case.  Mr  Millionfacturer  please. 

M:  Swearing  I  am.  What  I  speak  is  true,  if  not,  1  will  be  struck  dead  by  the 
Thunder  God.  Okay? 

T:    (wickedly)  Okay? 

J:    Be  serious. 

P:    Is  he  the  one  who  stole  your  one  dollar  coin? 

W:  Yes,  1  saw  him  steal  it  in  his  right  hand,  then  hand  it  to  his  left  hand  and 

at  last  he  put  it  into  his  right  pocket. 
J:    Have  you  got  any  proof  ? 

M:  Proof?  As  I  am  a  millionfacturer,  I  provide  goods  for  society,  work  for 
people;  as  I  contribute  so  much,  I  am  regarded  as  an  honourable  man; 
as  1  am  an  honourable  man,  I  am  the  proof. 

J:    Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not?  If  not,  defend  yourself. 

J:    All  right!  I  plead  guilty  but . . . 

J:    Then  why  did  you  ruin  your  future  for  such  a  little  money? 

T.    Oh!  Not  that  1  love  my  future  less,  but  that  1  love  money  more.  Hmm  . . . 

and  I  love  all  of  you  more,  understand? 
J:    No!  You  mean  you  stole  the  money  for  us? 

T  In  fact,  money  is  for  exchanging  purposes.  And  now,  I  use  my  effort  to 
exchange  the  money.  Besides,  if  1  had  not  stolen  it,  other  people  would 
do  it.  Anyway,  some  need  to  be  thieves,  if  not  what  are  you  judge  and 
prosecutor  here  for? 

J  &  P:  There  is  a  point. 

J:  Had  you  rather  1  had'nt  stolen  the  money,  you  all  be  either  theives  or 
unemployed,  than  that  I  stole  the  money,  you  all  be  honourable  men?  In 
fact,  I  am  very  great.  1  save  you  all. 

J:     (moved)  Go  on. 

T:  As  you  see  luxury  goods,  you  buy  them,  as  I  find  you  indulge  m  such 
materialistic  luxuries,  I  weep  for  you;  as  1  wept  for  you,  I  want  to  save 
you;  and  as  1  wanted  to  save  you.  I  must  steal  all  your  money.  You  see!  I 
did  it  for  all  the  honourable  motives  in  the  world. 

J,  P,  Jury:  (moved  and  crying) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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APPENDIX  FIVE 

Scarborough  Fair 

Are  you  going  to  Scarborough  Fair; 

Em         G      A  Em 
Parsley,  sage,  rose  mary  and  thyme, 

Em      G      G  iimEmD 
Remember  me  to  one  who  lives  there. 
Em         D  EmD  Em 

Em  D      Em  G. 

(On  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  deep  forest  green) 
Tell  her  to  make  me  a  cambric  shirt 
Em         G      A  Em 

(Tracing  of  sparrow  on  snow -crested  brown) 
Parsley,  sage,  rose  mary  and  thyme; 
Em      G         G  Fiim-EmD 

(Blanket  and  bed  clothes  the  child  of  the 

With  out  no  seams  nor  needle  work, 

Em      D  G  D    EmD  Em 
mountain )  (Sleeps  unaware  of  the  clarion  call) 

Then  she'll  be  a  true  love  of  mine. 

(On  the  side  of  a  hill  a  sprinkling  of  leaves) 

Tell  her  to  find  me  an  acre  of  land 

(Washes  the  grove  with  silvery  tears) 

Parsley,  sage,  rose  mary  and  thyme; 

(A  soldier  cleans  and  polishes  a 

Between  the  salt  water  and  the  sea  strand, 

run)  (Sleeps  unaware  of  the  clarion  call) 

Then  she'll  be  a  true  love  of  mine. 

(War  bellows  blazing  in  scarlet 

Tell  her  to  reap  it  with  a  sickle  of 

battalions)  (Generals  order  their  soldiers  to  kill) 

Parsley,  sags,  rose  mary  and  thyme; 

(And  to  fight  for  a  course  they've  long  ago 
And  gather  it  all  in  a  bunch  of  heather, 

forgotten)  (Sleeps  unaware  of  the  clarion,  call) 

Then  she'll  be  a  true  love  of  mine. 

Who  is  the  speaker?  Where  is  he? 

How  does  ho  get  you  involved  in  the  song? 

Does  he  want  you  just  to  carry  out  his  instructions? 

What  does  the  writer  want  to  express  through  these  instructions?  How  does 
he  express  this? 

A  second  voice  in  the  third  person  is  embedded  in  the  counterpoint.  Whose 
voice  is  that?  To  whom  is  the  voice  addressed? 
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How  is  this  voice  related  to  the  voice  of  the  speaker? 

What  are  in  contrast  in  the  song?  And  what  does  the  writer  make  use  of 
these  contrasts  for: 

Which  lines  are  repeated?  What  are  the  effects  of  the  repetition?  Does  it  help 
reinforce  the  theme? 

Gruesome  by  Roger  McGough 

I  was  sitting  in  the  sitting  room  toying  with  some  toys 
when  from  a  door  marked:  'GRUESOME' 
There  came  a  GRUESOME  noise. 

Cautiously  I  opened  it 
and  there  to  my  surprise 
a  little  GRUE  lay  sitting 
with  tears  in  its  eyes. 

'Oh  little  GRUE  please  tell  me 
what  is  it  ails  thee  so?' 
'Well  I'm  so  small/  he  sobbed, 
'GRUESSES  don't  want  to  know' 

'Exercises  are  the  answer, 

Each  morning  you  must  DO  SOME' 

He  thanked  me,  smiled, 

and  do  you  know  what? 

The  very  next  day  he  . . . 


Hunting  song 

The  fox  he  came  lolloping,  lolloping, 
Lolloping.  His  eyes  were  bright, 
His  ears  were  high. 

He  was  like  death  at  the  end  of  a  string 
When  he  came  to  the  hollow 
Log.  He  ran  in  one  side 
And  out  of  the  other.  0 
He  was  sly. 

The  hounds  they  came  tumbling,  tumbling, 
Tumbling.  Their  heads  were  low. 
Their  eyes  were  red. 

The  sound  of  their  breath  was  louder  than  death 
When  they  came  to  the  hollow 
Log.  They  boiled  at  one  end 
But:  bitch  found  the  scent.  0 
They  were  mad. 


The  hunter  came  galloping,  galloping. 

Galloping.  All  damp  was  his  mare 

From  her  hooves  to  her  mane. 

His  coat  and  his  mouth  were  redder  than  death 

When  he  came  to  the  hollow 

Log.  He  took  in  the  rein 

And  over  he  went.  0 

He  was  fine. 

The  log  he  just  lay  there,  alone  in 
The  clearing.  No  fox  nor  hound 
Nor  mounted  man 

Saw  his  black  round  eyes  in  their  perfect  disguise 

(As  the  ends  of  a  hollow 

Log).  He  watched  death  go  through  him, 

Around  him  and  over  him.  0 

He  was  wise. 

Donald  Finkel 
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THE  CULTURAL  BRIDGE 
(From  Asian  Poems  to  Engiish  Poems) 


Michael  Murphy 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education  Department 
Editors'  Note: 

This  was  a  paper  presented  at  the  International  Conference  on  the  teaching  of 
English  Language/Literature  in  the  Hong  Kong  Context  at  the  Chinese  University  of 
Hong  Kong.  June  7-9, 1990. 


In  Appendix  1  of  H.L.B.  Moody's  book  Literary  Appreciation  (longman: 
1968)  there  appears  a  poem  written  by  one  of  his  students  when  he. 
Moody,  was  teaching  in  Africa.  The  student  is  speaking  to  Poetry  and  he 
begins: 

Surely,  they  find  pleasure  in  you 
Who  read  and  understand  you. 
He  goes  on  to  mention  some  of  what  he  calls  the  'qualities'  of  poetry,  and 
then  continues: 

Sometimes  1  try  to  see 
What  images  1  can  form  out  of 
The  imagery  you  provide 
But  with  less  success  do  1 
See  these  'qualities'.  The  rhymes  sure, 
I  can  see  for  they  are  simple 
As  learning  my  A  B  C. 
But  why  is  this?  Am  1  the  only  one 

Of  all  your  lovers  who  finds  this  trouble? 
No,  is  my  answer  and  so  is  of  many 

Of  my  fellow  friends,  Africans  at  least. 
Beside  the  different  gowns  you  wear 

Of  the  different  ages  you  live, 
You  sometime  speak  of  places. 
Places,  historical  happenings,  or 
Some  characteristics  of  your  time 
All  alien  to  me  and  never  have  my  eyes  seen 
Even  your  description  of  the  furniture 
Or  of  the  atmosphere  around  you. 
Helps  to  throw  me  in  some  bewilderment  . .  . 
I  suspect  there  may  be  quite  a  number  of  literature  students  in  Hong  Kong 
Secondary  Schools  who  would  sympathize  with  this  African  student.  It  is 
with  these  students  in  mind  that  I  wish  to  suggest  that  Hong  Kong  teachers 
of  Literature  could  profitably  exploit  poems  written  in  English  by  poets  from 
their  own  or  a  similar  culture  to  their  students  before  they  ask  them  to  read 
and  respond  to  English  poetry  i.e.  the  poems  of  English  poets.  One  reason  is 


that  the  students  will  only  have  to  contend  initially  with  linguistic  difficulties 
found  in  poetry  and  not  have  to  face  the  additional  problem  of,  for  example, 
trying  to  understand  the  cultural  connotations  of  many  of  the  lexical  items  to 
be  found  in  English  poetry.  I  will  suggest  three  additional  reasons  for  using 
Asian  poems  written  in  English,  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

In  1 986  while  teaching  English  at  a  Residential  School  m  Malaysia,  1  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  smoll  group  of  students  for  the  Literature  paper  of  the 
Malaysian  equivalent  of  the  '0'  Level  examination.  One  of  the  set  books  was 
A  Choice  of  Poets,  an  anthology  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
English  poetry.  The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that  these  students,  though 
very  intelligent,  highly  motivated  and  displaying  a  very  good  standard  of 
spoken  and  written  English  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  study  of  English 
poetry.  In  fact  hardly  any  of  them  had  read  any  poetry  before  either  in 
English  or  their  mother  tongue.  Now  suddenly  they  were  expected  to 
appreciate  and  make  a  personal  response  to  one  of  the  most  demanding 
forms  of  literary  language.  •   c    r  u  u 

Since  1 986,  I  have  come  across  a  number  of  poems  written  in  English  by 
Malaysian  and  Singaporean  poets,  which  I  realize  now  would  have  been 
ideal  material  to  'lessen  the  shock  of  this  sudden  and  demanding  exposure 
(Gilroy-Scott  in  Brumfit,  1983:1)  to  English  poetry.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  Compare,  for  example,  an  English  poem  to  be  found  m  A  Choice  of 
Poets,  with  a  Malaysian  poem  written  in  English. 

AN  AUGUST  MIDNIGHT      by  Thomas  Hardy 

A  shaded  lamp  and  a  waving  blind. 

And  the  beat  of  a  clock  from  a  distant  floor: 

On  this  scene  enter — winged,  horned,  and  spined — 

A  longlegs,  a  moth,  and  a  dumbledore; 

While  'mid  my  page  there  idly  stands 

A  sleepy  fly,  that  rubs  its  hands  

Thus  meet  we  five,  in  this  still  place. 

At  this  point  of  time,  at  this  point  in  space, 

— My  guests  besmear  my  new-penned  line. 
Or  bang  at  the  lamp  and  fall  supine. 
'God's  humblest,  theyi'  I  muse.  Yet  why? 
They  know  Earth-secrets  that  know  not  I. 

NIGHTPIECE      byZ.ee  Tzu  Pheng 

If  1  listen  closely 

to  these  razor  sounds  that 

saw  the  night 

I  hear  in  them  the  small  cries 

That  used  to  make  an  enchanted  thing 

of  the  lawn  at  our  old  house 

/ 
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myriad  voices  that  told  us  childr -^n 
life  was  out  there  in  the  dark — 
moths  in  the  gardenia  tree 
singing  in  the  hedges  and  the  grass 
and  even  now 

when  evening  folds  its  wings  upon  the  rise 
I  can  feel  in  the  great  deep  darkness  outside 
movements  in  the  hedges  and  the  grass 
moths  in  the  gardenia  tree. 

Although  there  is  an  obvious  point  of  comparison  between  the  poems  as 
regards  the  poets'  insight  into  the  world  of  nature,  the  atmospheric 
associations  cannot  be  further  apart  as  anyone  who  has  spent  only  one 
night  in  a  kampong  house  in  Malaysia  would  agree.  My  Malaysian  students 
could  certainly  appreciate  the  description  of  nocturnal  noises  as  'razor 
sounds  that  saw  the  night'  (the  cicada,  for  example,  makes  a  noise  not 
unlike  a  small  razor-sharp  saw)  but  could  hardly  be  expected  to  identify  with 
a  situation  at  night  when  it  is  so  quiet  that  one  can  hear  a  clock  ticking  'from 
a  distant  floor'.  Again,  whereas  the  English  poet  identifies  the  creatures  of 
the  night  that  visit  him  within  the  confines  of  his  own  room,  the  Asian  poet 
leaves  the  creatures  outside  for  the  most  part  unidentified,  mysterious,  noisy, 
even  manacing,  but  still  enchanting  and  objects  of  wonderment.  This 
attitude  would  be  easier  to  appreciate  by  a  Malaysian  student,  than  the 
attitude  of  the  English  poet.  Notice  also  that  Lees  poem,  unlike  Hardy's, 
does  not  contain  any  unusual  forms  of  words  and  structures  for  the  student 
to  grapple  with.  So  it  is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  theme  of  the  two 
poems  is  similar,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  the  w^^.cfs  and  their 
connotations  in  Lee's  poem  are  more  accessible  to  Malaysian  students,  that 
it  is  suitable  material  to  serve  as  a  point  of  entry  into  the  more  culturally  alien 
world  of  Hardy's  poem. 

Now  let':,  turn  to  the  Syllabus  recommended  by  the  Curriculum 
Development  Committee  of  Hong  Kong.  We  find  that  Literature  students  are 
expected  to  'support  their  individual  responses'  to  the  works  of  English 
Literature  'with  relevant  reasons'.  Of  course,  the  teacher's  task  of  trying  to 
develop  in  students  a  personal  response  to  poetry  will  be  made  easier  if  the 
ideas,  situations,  and  experiences  to  found  in  the  poems,  used  initially,  are 
culturally  appropriate.  That  is  to  say,  the  cultural  context  in  which  the  ideas 
are  expressed  and  the  experiences  described,  should  not,  at  first,  be  too  far 
removed  from  their  own.  Littlewood  (1 986:1 75)  reminds  us  that  a  student's 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  experiences  described  in  a  literary  text, 
will  be  enchanced  if  the  content  makes  'contact  with  their  experience'.  In 
addition,  the  full  appreciation  of  a  poem  often  depends  on  an  awareness  of 
the  significance  of  a  special  event  in  which  the  poem  is  rooted.  Hong  Kong 
studei^ts,  for  example,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  identify  with 
Wo:dsworth's  delight  at  seeing  'a  host  of  golden  daffodils'  if  they  have  never 
seen  daffodils  growing  in  a  park  or  a  field. 
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Turning  to  the  Hong  Kong  Syllabus  again,  we  find  these  words; 
'Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  an  ability  to  understand  the  thought 
and  feeling  in  the  poetry,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  are  conveyed'.  Now 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  set  poems  that  ability  must  be  very  difficult  for 
students  to  acquire,  let  alone  demonstrate.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  that 
the  door  to  the  world  of  many  an  English  poem  is  closed  to  Asian  students 
of  English  Literature  because  the  words  do  not  have  for  them  the 
connotations  by  means  of  which  the  poet  paints  a  great  deal  of  the  picture 
and  conveys  much  of  the  meaning.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  I'd  like  to  read 
two  more  poems  to  you.  One  is  an  English  poem  taken  from  the  set  book  for 
Hong  Kong  students  and  the  other  is  an  Asian  poem  written  in  English. 

MY  GRANDMOTHER       by  Elizabeth  Jennings 

Sh»;  kept  an  antique  shop— or  it  kept  her. 
Among  apostle  spoons  and  Bristol  glass. 
The  faded  silks,  the  heavy  furniture. 
She  watched  her  own  reflection  in  the  brass 
Salvers  and  silver  bowls,  as  if  to  prove 
Polish  was  all,  there  was  no  need  of  love. 
And  I  remember  now  I  once  refused 
To  go  out  with  her,  since  1  was  afraid. 

It  was  perhaps  a  wish  not  to  be  used 

Like  antique  objects.  Though  she  never  said 

That  she  was  hurt,  I  still  could  feel  the  guilt 

Of  that  refusal,  guessing  how  she  felt. 

Later,  too  frail  to  keep  a  shop,  she  put 

All  her  best  things  in  one  long,  narrow  room. 

The  place  smelt  old,  of  things  too  long  kept  shut. 

The  smell  of  absences  where  shadows  come 

That  can't  be  polished.  There  was  nothing  then 

To  give  her  own  reflection  back  again. 

And  when  she  died  I  felt  no  grief  at  all. 

Only  the  guilt  of  what  I  once  refused. 

I  walked  mto  her  room  among  the  tall 

Sideboard  and  cupboards—things  she  never  used 

But  needed:  and  no  finger-marks  were  there. 

Only  the  new  dust  falling  through  the  air. 

FOR  MY  OLD  AMAH       by  Wong  Phm  Nam 

To  most  your  dying  seems  distant, 

outside  the  palings  of  our  concern. 

Only  to  you  the  fact  was  real 

when  the  flame  caught  among  the  final  brambles 

of  your  pain.  And  lying  there 

m  this  cubicle,  on  your  trestle 

over  the  old  newspaper?,  and  spittoon. 
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your  face  bears  the  waste  of  terror 

at  the  crumbling  of  your  body's  walls. 

The  moth  fluttering  against  the  electric  bu!b, 

and  on  the  wall  your  oid  photographs, 

do  not  knew  your  going.  I  do  not  know 

when  it  has  wrenched  open  the  old  wounds. 

When  branches  snapped  in  the  dark 

you  would  have  had  a  god  among  the  trees 

make  us  a  journey  of  your  going. 

Your  palm  crushed  the  child's  tears  from  my  face. 

Now  this  room  will  become  your  going,  brutal 

in  the  discarded  combs,  the  biscuit  tins 

and  neat  piles  of  your  dresses. 

t  feel  that  the  world  of  the  Asian  poem  is  more  accessible  to  Asian 
students  than  the  world  of  the  English  poem.  They  would,  for  example,  be 
more  comfortable  with  the  connotation  of  words  such  as  Amah,  cubicle, 
trestle,  spittoon,  electric  bulb,  moth,  old  photographs,  discarded  combs, 
from  the  Asian  poem,  rather  than  the  connotations  of  words  like  Apostle 
spoons,  Bristol  glass,  and  brass  salvers  from  the  English  poem.  Also,  it  is 
common  for  Asian  children  to  be  brought  up  by  a  woman  other  than  their 
mother,  at  least  for  some  period  of  time.  Therefore,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
for  most  Asian  students  to  identify  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  felt  by  the 
poet  on  the  death  of  a  woman  who  might  have  become  a  second  mother  or 
grandmother,  rather  than  the  kind  of  analytical  guilt  complex  of  the  English 
poet.  Thirdly,  it  is  must  more  common  for  old  people  in  Asian  countries  to 
spend  their  last  years  close  to  their  family  rather  than  being  left  to  grow  old 
and  eccentric  alone  and  lonely,  as  is  often  the  case  in  England.  Here  then  is 
another  poem  in  which  the  overseas  student  of  Literature  does  not  have  to 
grapple  with  alien  cultural  connotations,  and  which  could  be  used  in  the 
classroom  as  a  'way-in'  to  the  English  poem  set  for  study 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  comprehension  of  a  written  text 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  a  number  of  assumptions  shared  by  both  reader 
and  author  who,  as  Nuttall  (1982:7)  reminds  us  'assumes  that  the  -  gder 
shares  attitudes,  beliefs  and  values  expected  of  people  who  have  grow.i  up 
in  a  similar  society'.  Indeed,  as  we  know,  reading  is  not  a  one-way  process 
for  there  are  clues  in  the  written  text  left  there  by  the  author  so  that  the 
reader  can  use  them  to  construct  meaning.  If  however,  the  reader  does  not 
see  the  clues,  then  part  or  all  of  the  meaning  may  be  lost.  Moreover,  with 
regard  to  poetry,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  poetic  language  will  be 
compounded  if  the  subject  matter  is  unfamiliar  or  the  characters  described 
are  not  easily  recognizable  to  the  extent  that  the  students  cannot  picture  in 
their  mind's  eye,  what  is  being  described.  So  poems  which  deal  with  familiar 
themes  and  describe  situations  to  which  the  students  can  relate  are  suitable 
material  to  use  when  attempting  to  develop  the  students'  appreciation  of 
poems  as  well  as  their  awareness  of  the  kind  of  language  to  be  found  in 
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them.  To  this  end  then,  English  Literature  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  could 
perhaps  include  among  their  anthology  of  poems  to  be  presented  in  class  a 
few  which  have  been  written  by  poets  from  a  similar  cultural  background  as 
their  pupils. 

Here's  another  Asian  poem  written  in  English. 

NEW  YEAR'S  MORNING       by  Lee  Tzu  Pheng 

The  children  come  searching 

among  the  scattered  red  of  the  road 

for  unexploded  crackers, 

turning  over  the  charred  heaps 

and  eagerly  picking  up  one  or  two; 

the  night's  dews  have  made  them  damp, 

they  no  longer  sound  sharply. 

but  even  a  flash  and  a  pop 

is  an  artistic  success, 

an  event  of  power. 

Small  faces  smile 
a  celebration 

as  echoes  rock  the  neighbourhood, 
machine-gun  into  the  new  year. 

The  teacher  could  first  anticipate  the  theme  or  topic  of  the  poem  by 
eliciting  ideas  connected  to  their  own  experience  for  it  is  better  at  first  to 
focus  on  the  topic  and  feelings  of  the  poem  rather  than  the  vocablulary  or 
structure.  For  example,  before  reading  this  poem  to  the  students,  the  teacher 
could  ask  them  to  think  about,  in  pairs,  three  things  that  people  do  during 
Chinese  New  Year  He  could  then  pool  all  the  ideas  from  the  students  trying 
to  depict  a  similar  scene  to  that  which  is  going  to  be  painted  by  the  poet. 
Next,  the  students  experience  the  text  of  the  poem  by  listening  to  it  being 
read  aloud,  in  such  a  way  that  they  at  least  hear  the  correct  pronunciation 
and  rhythm.  This  is  important  because,  as  P.  D.  Roberts  (1986:15)  reminds 
us,  'rhythm  and  sound  are  the  heart  of  the  poem'.  Moreover,  if  E.S.L 
students  are  simply  allowed  to  read  the  poem  for  themselves  the  internal 
recording  of  the  poem  in  their  mind  might  be  faulty  and  the  opportunity  to 
use  this  Asian  poem  to  lead  the  students  to  awareness  of  how  rhythm  and 
sound  contribute  to  meaning  may  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  here  are  the  additional  three  reasons  why  Literature 
teachers  in  Hong  Kong  could  profitably  exploit  Asian  poems  written  in 
English.  First,  their  students  may  come  to  regard  poems  as  accessible  and 
therefore  enjoyable.  Second,  they  will  be  motivated  to  read  other  poems  and 
even  perhaps  try  their  hand  at  writing  some.  Finally,  1  think  they  will  be 
better  prepared  to  read  and  respond  to  English  poetry. 
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Introduction 

The  standard  of  English  in  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools  has  long  been  a 
public  concern,  and  became  more  prominent  with  the  extension  ot 
compulsory  education  after  1978.  Whereas  in  the  old  system  many  low 
achievers  dropped  out  at  an  early  stage,  now  they  must  remain  in  school  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

In  order  to  improve  standards,  in  1981  the  Education  Department 
established  a  post  for  remedial  teaching  of  English  in  each  government  or 
aided  secondary  school.  The  move  aimed  to  bring  slower  learners  up  to  the 
general  level  within  each  school's  ability  range. 

As  a  result  of  the  government's  intention  to  promote  Chinese  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  schools  are  faced  with  a  system  of  'positive 
discrimination'  in  which  they  can  obtain  extra  teacher  resources  in  order  to 
'avert  the  consequential  drop  in  the  standard  of  English  due  to  reduced 
exposure'  (Hong  Kong  1986).  Schools  have  been  encouraged  to  use  the 
extra  teachers  to  split  classes  and  therefore  to  reduce  class  size. 

However,  it  is  questionable  whether  reduction  of  class  size  can  by  itself 
achieve  the  intended  purpose.  Research,  both  in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere, 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  clear  correlations  between  class  size  and 
achievements  (see  e.g.  Haddad  1978,  Larkin  &  Keeves1984,  Ho  1985). 

The  situations  of  individual  schools  are  too  varied  for  problems  to  be 
tackled  by  a  standard  intervention  policy.  Accordingly,  school-based 
identification  of  oroblems  and  solutions  therefore  becomes  a  more 
appropriate  strategy. 

This  paper  focuses  specifically  on  student  problems  in  the  reading  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL).  It  presents  an  alternative  framework 
for  teaching,  and  makes  recommendations  on  school-based  operation  of  the 
framework. 

Problems  and  Remedies  in  ESL 

One  major  source  of  difficulty  for  many  ESL  learners  arises  from  the  level  of 
proficiency  demanded  by  the  system.  The  revolution  brought  by  the  great 
expansion  of  knowledge  and  the  efficiency  of  the  media  in  conveying  it  has 
required  ordinary  people  to  have  much  stronger  literacy  skills  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  This  places  new  pressures  on  school  pupils.  Moving  along  different 
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levels  of  proficiency,  they  continually  confront  new  probleois  and  demands. 
It  is  arguable  that  attention  to  problems  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  junior 
levels,  and  that  remedial  teaching  is  needed  for  slower  learners  in  every  form 
throughout  the  school. 

Johnson'  (1986)  survey  on  remedial  teaching  of  ESL  in  Hong  Kong 
secondary  schools  highlighted  two  main  issues.  First  the  survey  exposed  a 
lack  of  remedial  English  teaching  in  the  higher  forms.  This  matched  the 
Education  Department's  view  that  remedial  teaching  was  most  needed  in 
lower  forms,  though  it  did  not  match  the  reality  of  language  demands  facing 
all  pupils.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  in  a  situation  of  limited  resources,  it  did 
not  necessarily  seem  wise  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  students  who  are 
least  able,  least  motivated  and  least  likely  to  benefit. 

Johnson's  survey  also  addressed  several  curricular  issues,  It  showed  that 
very  few  schools  had  special  remedial  teaching  programmes.  In  most 
schools  the  course  books  and  examinations  were  identical  for  remedial  and 
non-remedial  students. 

The  iDck  of  special  course  materials  and  examinations  raises  questions 
about  the  justification  for  setting  up  remedial  classes  in  the  first  place.  If  the 
objective  is  to  eliminate  differences  in  proficiency  levels  and  to  reintegrate 
slow  learners  into  ordinary  cLsses,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be 
achieved  without  separate  programmes  with  attainable  goals  for  the  weaker 
students. 

in  addition,  further  problems  arise  from  labelling.  Relegation  of  slow 
learners  to  special  classes  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  their  work  and 
attitude  to  work  due  to  the  label  attached  to  them  (Rist  1 978). 

This  perspective  suggests  that  remedial  programmes  are  often 
self-defeating.  Without  specially-tailored  programmes,  remedial  learners  may 
have  little  hope  of  reintegration  to  the  mainstream.  Indeed,  rather  to  the 
contrary  the  remedial  nature  of  such  classes  could  even  become  more 
permanent,  due  to  the  effect  of  labelling.  In  this  case,  the  justification  for 
remedial  teaching  may  be  challenged.  The  alternative  focus  should  be  to 
keep  students  in  the  mainstream  and  help  them  to  develop  their  reading 
skills,  facing  new  problems  and  reaching  full  potential  at  all  levels. 

Textbooks  and  Achievement  Levels 

The  composition  of  the  mainstream  varies  according  to  individual  school 
practice.  Some  schools  stream  students  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
abilities,  whereas  others  go  for  mixed -ability  patterns  across  classes  of 
particular  levels.  Yet  whatever  the  definition  of  the  mainstream,  two  basic 
facts  generally  remain  consistent.  First,  students  in  tho  same  form  level  vary 
in  their  English  reading  proficiency  levels;  and  second,  they  all  use  the  same 
set  of  textbooks.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  when  students  are  kept  in 
the  mainstream  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  differences  in  student  achievement 
levels.  A  varied  pace  of  student  progress  is  a  natural  phenomenon  in 
learning. 
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One  might  then  ask  whether  all  students  nnust  have  the  same  set  of 
textbooks  for  the  same  form  levels.  Ideally,  textbooks  should  match  the 
students'  standards,  and  there  should  be  more  than  one  set  of  textbooks 
within  any  form  level.  However  it  is  administratively  difficult  to  use  different 
sets  of  textbooks  even  when  classes  are  academically  streamed.  It  would 
require  fine  placement  tests  for  resetting  students,  and  even  when  testing 
instruments  are  available  schools  encounter  problems  of  timetabling. 

When  the  same  set  of  textbooks  is  used  across  different  proficiency  levels, 
a  process-oriented  pattern  of  teaching  is  needed.  This  technique  relates  to 
the  issue  of  match/mismatch  between  textbooks  and  students,  and 
emphasises  the  need  to  exploit  textbook  material  to  develop  supplementary 
exercises  to  meet  the  different  achievement  levels. 

Process-oriented  Teaching 

Recent  discussions  on  the  nature  of  reading  have  built  on  the  notion  that 
reading  is  only  incidentally  visual,  and  have  emphasised  that  meaning  is  not 
fully  present  in  texts  waiting  to  be  decoded.  Smith  (1983)  and  Carrell 
(1988),  for  example,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  meaning  is 
recovered  during  the  process  of  reading. 

When  individuals  derive  meanings  from  text,  the  researchers  argue,  they 
use  a  combination  of  'bottom-up'  and  'top-down'  processes  in  mteraction. 
Bottom- up  processing  refers  to  the  way  that  readers  derive  linguistic  inputs 
from  the  text.  Top-down  processing  occurs  when  readers  use  prior 
knowledge  to  make  predictions  about  the  data  they  will  find  in  a  text. 
Successful  reading,  it  is  argued,  requires  both  bottom-up  and  top-down 
processes.  The  'interactive*  approach  to  reading  focuses  on  the  interaction 
betvveen  the  bottom-up  and  top-down  processes  in  order  to  facilitate 
effective  and  efficient  comprehension  (Silberstein  1 987,  p.  31 ). 

Process- oriented  models  of  reading  extend  the  range  of  possibilities  for 
reading  instruction  in  a  second  language.  The  ESL  reader  should  be  taught 
to  utilize  both  knowledge-based  and  text-based  processing  skills.  However 
if  The  text  is  too  difficult  for  the  ESL  reader,  the  reading  process  may  become 
a  tedious  decoding  exercise  in  which  learners  cannot  simultaneously  use 
their  pnor  knowledge. 

Clarke  (1980)  has  demonstrated  that  linguistic  deficiencies  may  limit  the 
transference  of  LI  reading  skills  to  reading  in  second  language.  Some 
readers,  he  points  out,  may  be  inefficient  bottom- up  processors,  decoding 
language  only  with  great  effort.  This  deficiency  may  lead  to  over-reliance  on 
decoding,  and  thus  a  breakdown  in  interactive  reading.  This  point  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  tho  match  between  the  text  and  the  reader, 
and  demonstrates  that  tl^ere  is  a  threshold  to  pass  if  ESL  readers  are  to  make 
progress  through  interactive  processing  of  the  textbooks  prescribed  for  their 
levels.  Help  in  developing  decoding  skills  is  vital  to  enable  the  learner  to  step 
over  the  threshold  to  interactive  reading  (Kwo  1989).  Accordingly,  to 
facilitate  decoding  less  difficult  material  should  be  given. 
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This  analysis  suggests  that  ESL  teachers  are  faced  with  two  pairs  of 
questions.  The  first  pair  is  diagnostic: 
—which  students  have  reached  the  threshold  level  to  benefit  from  the 

chosen  English  textbook? 
— Which  students  will  find  the  textbook  reading  material  too  difficult  to 

handle  through  interactive  processing? 
The  second  pair  of  questions  relates  to  teaching: 
— For  average  students  whose  proficiency  levels  match  the  expectations 

of  the  textbooks,  what  reading  tasks  can  be  designed  to  encourage 

interactive  processing  of  the  material? 
—For  students  below  the  threshold,  what  help  should  be  given  to  improve 

their  decoding  skills  so  that  interactive  processing  can  take  place  later  in 

the  year? 

Answers  to  these  questions  require  not  only  the  professional  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  ESL  teachers,  but  also  the  support  of  the  administration. 
Individual  teachers  working  in  isolation,  even  if  they  have  both  the  skills  and 
the  enthusiasm,  soon  find  that  completion  of  these  tasks  is  formidable  and 
perhaps  impossible.  One  solution  lies  in  the  development  of  a  school-based 
team. 

School-Based  Development  of  Testing  &  Teaching  Materials 

The  goal  of  school-based  work  should  be  the  development  of  three  types  of 
package: 

diagnostic  and  progress  tests  with  star^dardized  scores; 

supplementary  reading  materials  and  exercises  for  learners  below  the 

threshold;  and 

supplementary  exercises  for  faster  learners  above  the  threshold. 

Development  of  these  materials  should  not  be  a  one-off  operation.  The 
materials  should  be  put  into  classroom  use,  revised,  and  improved  on  the 
basis  of  practical  experience. 

Although  keeping  students  in  the  mainstream  is  the  central  objective,  the 
goal  does  not  preclude  grouping  students  within  classes.  In  a  mixed-ability 
class,  students  should  be  placed  in  different  groups  with  different  sets  of 
materials  and  exercises  of  appropriate  levels. 

This  approach  will  require  students  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
individual  and  group  work,  as  opposed  to  working  as  an  entire  class  at  a 
uniform  pace.  A  possible  pattern  of  grouping  and  operating  could  be: 


Level 
Materials 


Group  A 

Far  below  threshold 
Self-accessible 
supplementary  material 


Group  B 

Just  approaching  threshold 
Material  from  the  main 
textbook,  with  supplementary, 
easier  reading  exercises 


Level: 


Group  C 

Above  threshold,  slower 
readers 

Material  from  the  main 
textbook  with  the  attached 
reading  exercises 


Group  D 

Above  threshold,  faster  readers 


Materials: 


Material  from  the  main 
textbook,  with  the  attached 
reading  exercises  plus 
supplementary  materials. 


Numerous  other  possible  patterns  of  grouping  could  be  devised,  of 
course,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  class  and  other  factors.  The  chief 
arguments  for  grouping  within  a  class,  as  opposed  to  streaming  into 
different  classes,  are  that  mobility  between  groups  is  achieved  more  easily, 
and  that  students  are  kept  on  task  as  far  as  possible  because  of  the  better 
match  between  the  texts  and  their  ability. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  teacher's  role  is  certainly  not  that  of  a 
dispenser  of  standard  solutions  to  reading  problems.  Because  students  differ 
in  their  skills  and  personal  experiences,  there  are  variations  in  the  extent  to 
which  teacher  input  is  r:ecessary  or  appropriate.  At  no  time  should  the 
teacher  try  to  give  equal  attention  to  all  students.  Rather,  the  teacher  should 
be  concerned  as  much  with  the  students'  process  of  reading  as  with  their 
product  of  maximum  comprehension.  With  self-explanatory  written 
instructions  for  the  reading  tasks  and  the  availability  of  answers  when 
exercises  are  completed,  the  teacher  can  move  from  group  to  group 
responding  to  queries,  clarifying  problematic  areas  and  offering  feedback. 

Although  the  teacher  should  allow  pupils  to  develop  freely  at  their  own 
rate,  it  is  also  essential  to  maintain  sensitivity  to  pupils'  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  so  that  appropriate  reading  materials  and  tasks  can  be  selected. 
Progress  tests  will  indicate  desirable  forms  of  re-grouping  to  encourage 
continued  progress. 

Implementation 

Two  factors  strongly  influence  the  ease  with  which  the  proposed  approach 
can  be  implemented  in  any  one  school.  The  first  concerns  organisation  of 
teacher  resources.  When  extra  teachers  are  allocated  for  split-class  remedial 
teaching,  the  contact  hours  for  individual  teachers  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
thus  unsurprising  that  recruitment  of  extra  teachers  has  failed  to  encourage 
staff  to  undertake  curriculum  development  in  addition  to  their  teaching 
duties.  For  optimum  use  of  the  limited  extra  teacher  resources,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  class  sizes  should  be  maintained,  and  extra  teachers  should 
be  used  to  reduce  average  teaching  hours.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  teaching 
load  would  permit  more  attention  to  development  of  curriculum  materials. 

A  second  determinant  of  success  is  the  teachers'  competence  both  in 
mixed-ability  teaching  and  in  collating  and  adapting  teaching  materials.  The 
need  for  competence  in  these  matters  should  be  recognised  by  teacher 
trainers  as  well  as  by  school  administrators.  It  follows  that  teacher  trainers 
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also  need  experience  in  school-based  curriculum  development.  Teams  could 
usefully  be  formed  to  encourage  collaboration  between  university  and 
school  teaching  staff. 

Conclusions 

Arising  from  a  concern  about  student  problems  in  the  reading  of  English,  the 
chief  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  remedial  teaching.  Particular  attention  has 
been  placed  on  the  way  that  extra  teacher  resources  are  utilised.  The  paper 
has  stressed  the  value  of  process-oriented  teaching,  and  has  highlighted  the 
importance  of  teaci'  er  involvement  in  material  development  as  well  as 
teaching.  This  orien.ation,  it  is  suggested,  will  help  ensure  an  optimum 
match  between  reading  materials  and  students'  proficiency  levels. 

Although  the  paper  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  formal  streaming,  it 
recognises  that  students'  abilities  will  always  vary.  To  deal  with  this,  the 
paper  recommends  grouping  of  students  within  their  classes. 

However,  this  recommendation  still  encounters  thorny  questions  on  class 
size.  The  paper  has  noted  that  both  local  and  international  research  has 
failed  to  find  firm  correlations  between  class  size  and  pupils'  academic 
achievement.  In  the  light  of  this,  it  has  argued  that  additional  teachers 
should  not  be  used  to  split  classes  but  instead  to  release  existing  teachers 
from  class  contact  time  and  thereby  to  permit  all  staff  to  increase  attention  to 
development  of  materials. 
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Introduction 

The  low  priority  which  is  often  attached  to  vocabulary  teaching  has  been 
commented  on  in  the  majority  uf  papers  on  second  language  vocabulary 
during  the  past  few  years.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  dangers  of 
leaving  vocabulary  learning  to  chance  on  the  assumption  that  learners  pick 
up  most  of  their  vocabulary  incidentally.  McCarthy  (1984),  in  particular,  has 
warned  against  the  assumption  that  vocabulary  acquisition  operates  as  a 
'cumulative  by-product  of  the  teaching  of  structures  or  the  communicative 
functions  of  sentences.'  One  of  the  aims  of  this  paper  is  to  add  its  voice  to 
the  plea  for  vocabulary  learning  to  be  given  a  more  central  place  in  language 
teaching.  However,  its  main  purpose  is  to  report  the  findings  of  a  recent 
study  of  some  of  the  lexical  errors  which  Hong  Kong  students  make  when 
speaking  English.  The  discussion  will  focus,  in  particular,  on  the  errors 
which  relate  to  the  formal  aspects  of  vocabulary  learning  and  some  related 
implications  for  vocabulary  teaching. 

The  approach  which  is  adopted  in  the  study  is  deliberately  general  in 
character.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  most  of  which  concern  the 
nature  of  recent  research  into  the  two  aspects  of  vocabulary  which  this  study 
addresses:  second  language  vocabulary  acquisition  and  speech  error  data, 
most  of  which  have  been  limited  to  LI  studies.  The  main  interest  lies  in  two 
areas: — 

(a)  the  ways  in  which  second  language  vocabulary  is  stored  and  retrieved 

[b)  the  ways  in  which  learners  activate  the  vocabulary  (based,  in  this 
case  on  the  words  they  use  when  they  speak). 

Assumptions  about  Vocabulary  Learning 

Before  we  look  at  the  design  and  the  findings  of  the  study  in  detail,  it  might 
be  helpful  to  identify  some  assumptions  which  are  made  about  the  nature  of 
second  language  vocabulary  learning.  These  will  be  useful  in  accounting  for 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  investigation. 

1     Vocabulary-learning  as  an  on-going  process 

Experiments  in  second/foreign  language  vocabulary  learning  have 
mainly  been  concerned  with  accelerating  the  initial  learning  of 
vocabulary  and  generally  investigating  the  ways  in  which  learners  cope 
with  a  particular  approach  to  teaching  them  new  words.  The  present 


study  attempts  to  take  into  account  that  vocabulary  learning  is  an 
on-going  process,  even  in  a  second  language,  and  concentrates  on  the 
ways  in  which  students  who  have  been  learning  English  for  a  number  of 
years  use  vocabulary  in  natural  speech. 

Direct  and  indirect  learning 

The  study  also  recognises  that  while  vocabulary  is  learned  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  bulk  of  vocabulary  learning  is  indirect  (Nation  1 982). 
Consequently,  the  investigation  is  not  concerned  with  evaluating  any 
particular  method  of  teaching/learning  vocabulary.  In  direct  vocabulary 
learning,  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  learn  vocabulary  either  in  context 
or  isolation.  In  indirect  vocabulary  learning,  new  words  are  learned 
incidentally  while  reading,  listening  or  viewing,  usually  as  a  result  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  context. 

It  is  probably  worth  mentioning  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  large  quantities  of  vocabulary  are  learned  indirectly.  For  example, 
Saragi  et  al  (1978)  found  that  after  reading  a  novel,  learners  could 
recognize  the  meanings  of  76%  of  the  90  new  words  tested.  The 
learners  in  the  study  were  not  allowed  to  consult  dictionaries  and  they 
did  not  expect  to  be  tested  on  the  vocabulary  afterwards.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  learners  in  the  present  Hong  Kong  study  have  learned 
vocabulary  both  as  a  result  of  direct  approaches  as  well  as  by  exposure 
to  large  amounts  of  reading  and  listening  material. 

Active  and  passive  vocabulary 

Most  second  language  vocabulary  research  has  concentrated  on 
learners'  ability  to  recognise  vocabulary.  Typically,  experiments  measure 
learners'  ability  to  distinguish  between  words  and  non-words  with  the 
use  of  tests  designed  to  measure  vocabulary  size.  Indeed,  the  concept  of 
'knowing'  a  word  is  often  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  ability  to 
recognise  rather  than  produce  the  word.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
learners  gain  receptive  control  oi  new  words  before  active  control  and 
that  many  vocabulary  items  never  become  part  of  the  productive 
capacity  and  remain  part  of  receptive  competence.  In  focusing  on  data 
from  spontaneous,  spoken  English,  the  study  hopes  to  gain  some 
insights  into  the  extent  to  which  a  learner's  second  language  vocabulary 
is  actually  used  in  spoken  production. 

Spoken  Data 

Since  the  study  is  interested  in  the  way  vocabulary  is  organised  and 
used,  only  spoken  English  serves  as  a  source  of  data.  It  is  obviously 
easier  from  a  technical  point  of  view  to  study  lexical  errors  in  text  which 
is  written  rather  than  spoken,  since  the  latter  is  more  difficult  to  capture 
and  describe.  However,  written  text  is  processed  in  a  more  conscious 
manner  than  spontaneous  speech  and  is  edited  and  monitored  in  ways 
which  make  the  product  (the  written  text)  less  useful  as  data  which  can 
tell  us  something  about  vocabulary  storage  and  retrieval  since  it  is  less 
immediate. 


5.    Errors  and  their  relative  frequency 

Another  reason  for  the  general  nature  of  the  data  gathering  phase  is  that 
it  is  intended  to  provide  a  broad  picture  of  the  types  of  errors  which 
learners  typically  make.  Rather  than  focus  from  the  outset  on  particular 
error  types,  for  example,  by  following  on  from  types  of  error  found  in  LI 
research  and  designing  experiments  to  find  out  whether  similar  patterns 
exist  in  L2,  it  was  considered  appropriate,  since  there  are  very  few 
studies  of  speech  errors  in  L2.  first  to  build  up  a  small  corpus  which 
consists  of  all  kinds  of  speech  errors,  so  that  we  could  establish:  — 
(a)  the  main  error  types  (and  make  comparisons,  if  appropriate,  with 
L1  studies) 

{b)  the  relative  frequencies  of  the  error  types  (in  order  to  know  whether 
a  particular  phenomenon  was  widespread  and  in  order  to  see  what 
the  main  implications  for  a  language  teaching  programme  might 
be.) 

Related  Research 

1 .    LI  Vocabulary 

To  date  there  have  been  few  studies  of  speech  errors  in  L2  and  a  key 
issue  which  presents  itself  is  the  extent  to  which  the  findings  from 
studies  of  how  the  L1  mental  lexicon  is  organised,  based  on  LI  speech 
errors,  are  applicable  to  L2  research.  To  what  extent  does  the  second 
language  learner's  lexicon  of  a  language  resemble  that  of  a  monolingual 
native  speaker  of  the  language?  The  main  res(!arch  evidence  so  far  has 
demonstrated  that  the  word  associations  between  the  two  groups  are 
quite  different  (Meara  1983).  For  example,  the  relative  stability  of 
responses  to  word  association  stimuli  found  in  monolinguals  is  not 
found  in  L2  learners.  This  might  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  second 
language  words  are  stored  and  organised  in  a  different  way  from  the  L1 
vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  provide  evidence  for  the  view 
that  the  second  language  mental  lexicon  is  only  different  from  the  L1 
lexicon  because  it  has  a  far  smaller  number  of  words  and  does  not  (yet) 
need  the  sophisticated  storage  and  retrieval  faculty  of  the  LI  mental 
lexicon.  However,  in  the  absence  of  clear  research  evidence  either  way, 
it  makes  sense  for  us  to  draw  on  L1  models  when  investigating  L2  and 
to  test  their  validity  for  L2  theory    in  the  meantime,  at  least. 

Two  piecf  .  of  lexical  error  research  which  influenced  the  way  in 
which  the  HK  errors  are  analysed  are  the  Aitchison  and  Straf  (1979) 
study  of  the  differences  between  child  and  adult  malapropisms  in  LI 
and  more  recent  research  by  Meara  and  Ingle  (1988),  which  looks  at 
the  way  in  which  English  learners  of  French  learn  words.  Aitchison  and 
Straf  observe  that  the  errors  made  by  the  children  in  their  study  tend  to 
bo  in  the  latter  parts  of  words,  whereas  adults  arc  more  likely  to  produce 
the  first  and  final  syllables  of  target  words  correctly  and  to  make  an  error 
in  medial  syllables.  Aitchison  and  Straf  argue  from  this  observation  that 
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children  tend  to  store  words  in  a  linear  manner,  i.e.  from  left  to  right, 
whereas  adults  store  and  retrieve  words  according  to  cftain  'salient 
features',  such  as  the  first  and  final  syllables.  Meara  and  Ingle  make 
comparisons  between  their  own  findings  based  on  L2  data  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Aitchison  and  Straf  and  conclude  that  there  are 
some  clear  differences  between  L1  and  L2  lexical  storage.  The  data  in 
the  present  investigation  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
comparisons  with  the  above  studies  are  possible. 

2.    Speech  processing  and  production 

It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  take  a  working  hypothesis  or  model  of  how 
speech  processing  is  believed  to  take  place.  We  shall  refer  to  the  Fay 
and  Cutler  (1 977)  model,  which  Channell  (1 988)  describes  as  a  device 
for  speech  production  .  . .  which  consists  of  a  grammatical  frame  for  an 
intended  meaning,  marked  with  the  syntactic  categories  of  words, 
which  are  then  found  in  the  mental  lexicon  and  placed  in  the 
grammatical  frame  for  onward  processing.  Conversely,  a  comprehension 
device  decodes  sounds  into  word  length  segments  and  searches  its 
mental  lexicon  for  meanings  to  pair  with  them.' 

Such  a  view  implies  that  for  both  the  L1  and  L2  user  of  a  language, 
the  two  distinct  processes  of  production  (speaking  or  writing)  and 
comprehension  (listening  or  reading)  make  differential  use  of  the  store 
of  words  in  the  mind.  Part  of  the  production  process  must  consist  of 
selection  of  appropriate  words  according  to  the  meaning  to  be 
conveyed. 

The  word  form  is  then  converted  into  a  phonological  shape  for 
onward  processing  into  speech.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  mapping 
proposed  is  meaning    sound.  In  comprehension,  the  mapping  is  sound 

meaning.  We  shall  refer  to  this  model  of  speech  processing  when  we 
come  to  discuss  some  of  the  data. 

Gathering  of  Data 

In  view  if  the  broad  interest  of  the  project,  it  was  necessary  to  try  to  collect 
as  many  items  as  possible  produced  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
method  adopted  was  small  group  interviews,  with  four  subjects  taking  part 
in  informal  conversations,  which  were  recorded  and  subsequently 
transcribed  for  lexical  erfor,  A  catalogue  of  topics  was  compiled  and  each  of 
the  group  discussions  was  based  on  one  topic  only.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
varying  the  topic  from  one  group  discussion  to  the  next,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  subjects  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  discussions,  for 
example,  by  rehearsing  the  vocabulary  they  expected  to  need.  Since  the 
main  purpose  was  to  get  subjects  to  engage  m  some  sort  of  natural,  fluent 
exchange,  topics  were  chosen  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  interest  the 
students  and  yet  not  be  so  specialised  or  technical  that  some  students  would 
have  any  obvious  advantage  or  disadvantage. 
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About  400  subjects,  all  of  them  students  at  the  City  Polytechnic  of  Hong 
Kong  and  drawn  from  different  disciplines,  took'  part  in  an  informal 
10-minute  discussion  in  groups  of  four.  The  topics  they  were  invited  to  talk 
about  included  their  impressons  of  the  new  City  Polytechnic  campus,  views 
on  studying  in  Hong  Kong  as  opposed  to  overseas,  differences  between 
secondary  and  tertiary  education  and  aspects  of  their  cou'  r  In  order  to 
make  the  discussions  natural  and  relaxed  (and  to  avoid  any  impression  of  an 
oral  test),  the  students  were  told  that  they  were  taking  part  in  a  departmental 
research  project  designed  to  gather  students'  views  on  a  number  of  issues 
and  to  find  out  how  they  expressed  their  ideas  in  English. 

The  target  in  this  phase  of  the  project  was  to  build  up  a  corpus  of  500 
errors.  What  could  not  really  be  predicted  was  the  number  of  lexical  errors  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  ten-minute  conversation.  In  fact,  the  average 
was  about  1  and  2  errors  per  student  per  conversation.  This  meant  that  a 
large  number  of  discussion  groups  had  to  take  place  in  order  to  gather 
sufficient  data  (about  40  small  group  discussions).  Each  group  discussion 
was  tape-recorded  and  analysed  for  lexical  error.  The  errors  were  then  coded 
and  entered  (together  with  the  context  in  which  they  were  made)  into  a 
D-Base  software  programme. 

Error  Defined 

It  is  important  to  recognise  that  the  notion  of  'error'  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  It  is  particularly  important  for  us  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by 
'error'  here,  since  we  are  drawing  on  the  work  of  both  applied  linguists  with 
an  interest  in  SLA  as  well  as  on  the  work  of  psycholinguists,  whose  data  are 
drawn,  in  the  main,  from  L1 .  For  the  psycholinguists,  a  speech  error  tends  to 
refer  to  unconscious  slips  of  the  tongue,  resulting  from  wrong  mental 
processing,  while  the  applied  linguists  mean  'observable,  systematic  devia- 
tions from  the  standard  norm  of  the  target,  from  which  we  can  analyse 
which  bits  of  the  target  language  the  learner  does  not  yet  know,  or  half 
knows'  (Channell  1  988).  L1  errors,  then,  are  taken  mainly  to  be  evidence  of 
what  speakers  know,  whereas  L2  errors  are  taken  (mainly)  to  be  evidence  of 
what  L2  speakers  do  not  know.  It  will  be  appropriate  to  draw  on  both  types  of 
approach  to  error  when  we  come  to  consider  the  data  in  the  present  study. 

In  gathering  examples  of  lexical  error,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade 
these  in  terms  of  error  gravity,  as  perceived,  for  example,  by  native  speakers. 
They  are  simply  incorrect  by  any  objective  standard.  Inevitably,  some  will  be 
considered  more  unacceptable  than  others,  but  that  does  not  concern  us 
hero,  since  wo  nrn  primarily  interested  in  identifying  types  of  error  and  their 
frequency. 

Categories  of  Error 

The  categories  used  arc  based  partly  on  the  L1  research  and  partly  on  the 
error  analysis  categories  which  are  now  widely  used  in  second  language 
teaching  and  derived  from  research  in  applied  linguistics.  Not  surprisingly. 
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this  results  in  a  set  of  categories  which  looks  somewhat  hybrid.  However, 
the  categories  adopted  are  intended  to  capture  those  features  of  L2 
vocabulary  error  which  allow  meaningful  comparison  to  be  made  with 
evidence  from  LI  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  identifying  other  types  of 
error  not  relevant  to  LI  research,  but  potentially  useful  to  L2  teaching. 
Ten  categories  were  adopted,  as  follows:-— 

1 .  Initial 

The  word  produced  resembles  the  target  except  for  the  first  syllable. 
Example:  'aspects'  for  'prospects' 

2.  Media 

The  word  produced  resembles  the  target  except  for  a  medial  syllable. 
Example:  'extended'  for  'exempted' 

3.  Final 

The  word  produced  resembles  the  target  except  for  the  final  syllable. 
Example:  'analysis'  for  'analyst' 

4.  Word  Blend 

The  word  produced  is  a  blend  composed  of  two  related  words. 
Example:  'Canchinese',  a  blend  of  'Cantonese'  and  'Chinese' 
5  Malapropism 

The  word  produced  sounds  similar  to  the  target,  but  means 
something  quite  different.  Example:  'scotch'  for  'squash' 

6.  Semantically -related 

The  word  produced  is  related  in  meaning  to  the  target,  but  is  not 
acceptable  in  the  context.  Example:  'lucky'  for  'optimistic' 

7.  Contraction 

The  word  produced  is  the  result  of  a  shortening  of  the  target. 
Example:  'sandwiches'  for  'sandwich  courses' 

8.  L  1  Interference 

The  word  produced  has  been  influenced  directly  by  the  L1 
equivalent.  Example:  'grassland'  (Cantonese)  for 'lawn' 

9.  Paraphrase 

The  speaker  is  unable  to  produce  the  target  word  and  expresses  its 
meaning  by  paraphrase.  Example:  'time  between  the  terms'  for  'term 
break' 

10.  Register 

The  word  produced  is  correct  m  meaning,  but  not  acceptable  in  the 
context.  Example:  'disequilibrium'  for  'imbalance' 
In  a  number  of  cases,  it  proved  Impossible  to  assign  an  error  to  one 
category  only.  Where  an  error  appears  to  belong  in  more  than  one  category, 
it  has  been  entered  accordingly. 

Distribution 

The  distribution  of  errors  across  the  various  categories  is  shown  in  Table  1 
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Table  1:   Distribution  of  errors  across  categories 


TYPE 


TITLE 


OCCURRENCES 
No.  % 


2 
3 
4 
5 


WORD  BLEND 
MALAPROPISM 


INITIAL 
MEDIAL 
FINAL 


16 
20 
92 
36 
33 


3% 
3% 
18% 
8% 
7% 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


SEMANTICALLY-RELATED 

CONTRACTION 

LI  INTERFERENCE 

PARAPHRASE 

REGISTER 


202 
17 
40 
59 
12 


42% 
4% 
8% 

11% 
2% 


The  ten  categories  fall  into  two  groups.  Categories  1  to  5  are  concerned 
with  the  formal  representation  of  words,  while  categories  6  to  10  relate  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  words  are  used,  such  as  their  semantic  and 
collocational  aspects.  The  'formal'  group  (i.e.  categories  1  to  5)  consists  of 
categories  typically  found  in  studies  of  lexical  error  in  LI  speakers,  while  the 
'semantic/collocational'  group  (i.e.  categories  6  to  10)  contains  categories 
which  are  typically  found  in  the  L2  error  analysis  literature.  Probably  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  distribution  of  errors  across  the  10  categories  is 
the  fact  that  two  categories  show  an  unusually  high  rate  of  occurrence 
(categories  3  and  6)  and  that  while  the  most  frequent  errors  are 
'semantically-related',  the  second  most  frequent  are  of  a  formal  nature 
(category  3,  final  syllables).  These  results  are  interesting  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  While  the  high  incidence  of  semantically  related  errors  (42%)  may 
not  be  surprising,  the  second  most  frequent  type  of  error,  incorrect  final 
syllables  (18%),  invites  us  to  consider  more  seriously  some  of  the  formal 
aspects  of  the  teaching  and  learning  of  new  words.  The  discussion  which 
follows  examines  o\\\y  the  errors  in  the  formal  group.  The  data  in  the 
semantic/collocational  group  (categories  6  to  1 0)  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Discussion 

7     Stability  of  errors  in  partially  correct  words 

As  Meara  and  Ingle  (1988)  point  out,  recent  vocabulary  acquisition 
research  has  tended  to  take  the  formal  representation  of  words  for 
granted  and  has  concentrated  more  on  collocational  and  semantic 
aspects.  However,  it  has  long  been  recognised  that  speech  errors  are 
not  random.  As  far  as  L2  speakers  are  concerned,  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  learners  are  likely  to  confuse  words  which  are  similar,  just 
as  LI  speakers  do  when  they  produce  malapropisms  and  word  blends. 
It  is  also  clear  that  certain  features  of  words  are  more  prone  to  error  than 
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others.  For  example.  Brown  and  McNeill  (1966),  in  their  investigation 
of  the  tip-of-the-tongue  phenomenon,  demonstrated  that  the  first 
syllable  of  a  word  is  the  most  stable  and  the  least  prone  to  error.  It 
appears  that  certain  'favoured'  'Meara  and  Ingle  1988)  or  'salient' 
(Aitchison  and  Straf  1979)  features  are  fully  specified  for  entries  in  the 
mental  lexicon,  while  others  are  not.  Examples  of  salient  features  used 
by  LI  speakers  of  English  to  store  and  retrieve  words  from  their  mental 
lexicon  are  first  and  final  consonants,  syllabic  structure  and  stress 
pattern. 

This  has  led  Meara  and  Ingle  (1988)  to  hypothesise  that  if  words  in 
LI  are  coded  by  certain  features,  then  a  similar  system  must  exist  for  L2. 
What  we  shall  hope  to  find  in  the  data  is  evidence  that  certain  types  of 
error  are  systematically  more  likely  than  others.  Two  working 
hypotheses  put  forward  by  Meara  and  Ingle  can  be  applied  to  the  data 
here; 

(a)  certain  parts  of  words  are  resistant  to  error. 

{b)  the  resistant  parts  will  be  the  same  for  LI  and  L2. 
While  the  first  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  data,  the  second  is  not. 
Studies  of  LI  vocabulary  have  confirmed  that  initial  and  final 
consonants'^are  relatively  stable,  while  medial  consonants  are  prone  to 
error.  An  analysts  of  the  errors  in  the  present  study  shows  that  the  final 
syllables  are  by  far  the  most  prone  to  error.  The  positions  of  error  in  the 
partially  correct  words  (categories  1  to  3)  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Tables 
3  to  5  contain  examples  of  the  errors. 

Tab/e  2:   Position  of  error  in  partiaiiy-correct  words 


SYLLABIC  POSITION 

INITIAL 

MEDIAL 

FINAL 


OCCURRENCES 
No.  % 


16 
20 
92 


13% 
14% 
73% 


Table  3:    Examples  of  initial  error  in  partially  correct  words 


ERROR 

ASPECTS 
EXISTS 

EXPRESSIONS 
RELATIVITIES 


TARGET 

PROSPECTS 
CONSISTS 
IMPRESSIONS 
ACTIVITIES 


CONTEXT 

How  good  are  the  job  aspects? 
The  dinner  exists  of  four  courses 
My  first  expressions  of  the  place. 
We  organise  group  relativities. 


6  /  (, 
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Table  4:   Examples  of  medial  error  in  partially-  correct  words 


ERROR 


TARGET 


CONTEXT 


TERRITORY 
GENETIC 
HANDLING 
EXTENDED 


TERTIARY 
GENERIC 
HANGING 
EXEMPTED 


Campus  of  a  territory  institution 
A  more  genetic  view  of  criticism 
Stop  handling  around  in  the  streets 
Hong  Kong  is  extended  from  natural 
disasters 


Table  5. 


Examples  of  final  error  in  partially -correct  words 


ERROR 


TARGET 


CONTEXT 


ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS 
POLITICAL 
PRODUCE 


ECONOMY 
ANALYST 
POLITICS 
PRODUCTS 


The  economic  will  collapse 

He's  a  systems  analysis 

I'm  sensitive  about  political 

You  can  buy  computer  produce  in 

Hong  Kong 


It  is  not  possible  to  make  direct  comparisons  with  the  data  used  by 
Meara  and  Ingle  because  of  differences  in  the  material  used.  Meara  and 
Ingle  set  up  an  experiment  which  measured  subjects'  ability  to  recall 
recently  taught  vocabulary.  They  noted  the  extent  to  which  the  versions 
of  the  words  recalled  resembled  their  target  in  terms  of  the  correct  recall 
of  consonants.  The  words  were  selected  according  to  a  particular 
pattern:  all  were  concrete  nouns  with  the  same  phonological  structure: 
CVCVC.  Since  the  present  study  relies  on  spontaneously  occurring 
errors,  we  have  to  rely  on  broader  categories  to  analyse  the  formal 
aspects  of  the  errors:  initial,  medial  and  final  syllables.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  interesting  similarities  and  indeed  some  differences 
between  the  results  of  the  two  studies.  The  Meara  and  Ingle  claim  that 
the  beginnings  of  L2  words  are  relatively  resistant  to  error  are  supported 
by  the  data  hero.  Their  claim  that  subsequent  consonants  are  likely  to  be 
incorrectly  retrieved  is  supported  in  the  case  of  final  syllables,  but  not 
necessarily  by  our  data  from  medial  syllables,  where  no  significant 
difference  emerged  between  initial  and  medial  syllables.  In  the  case  of 
final  syllables,  the  similarity  of  results  is  striking,  particularly  when 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  comparison  which  Meara  and  Ingle 
moke  with  the  claims  arising  from  the  Aitchison  and  Straf  study  of  child 
and  adult  malapropisms  in  L1 .  Meara  suggests  that  there  are  similarities 
between  the  ways  in  which  children  learn  new  words  in  L1  and  the 
ways  L2  learners  learn  words.  The  differences  noted  by  Aitchison 
between  the  error  patterns  of  children  and  adults  in  L1  vocabulary 
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appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  L2  learner's  situation.  The  tendency  of 
children  to  recall  words  from  left  to  right,  with  the  final  syllables 
particularly  prone  to  error,  has  some  obvious  parallels  with  L2  patterns. 
Aitchison  concludes  that  lexical  storage  is  a  developing  skill.  As  children 
learn  more  and  more  words,  they  have  to  develop  more  efficient  ways  of 
storing  and  recalling  them  and  begin  to  rely  more  on  the  salient  features 
typically  used  by  adults  and  less  on  a  simpler  left-to-right  approach. 
Meara's  conclusion  that  no  evidence  exists  to  demonstrate  that  the 
learners  in  his  study  transfer  typical  adult  LI  strategies  to  their  L2 
vocabulary  can  be  applied  to  the  learners  in  the  Hong  Kong  study. 

The  high  incidence  of  final  syllable  errors  (73%)  in  the  data  invites 
further  comment.  The  fact  that  the  errors  occurred  in  subjects' 
spontaneous  speech  seems  to  indicate  that  the  final  parts  of  words 
create  greater  problems  for  learners  in  spoken  English  than  they  do  in 
writing,  where  the  learner  has  more  time  to  find  the  correct  ending  of 
words  and  to  monitor  his  production.  There  is  an  obvious  message  here 
for  the  teaching  of  vocabulary.  Learners  appear  to  have  difficulty  in 
producing  the  correct  final  part  of  words  and  might  require  more 
guidance  in  this  aspect  of  vocabulary  work.  In  particular,  the  various 
morphological  realisations  of  words  probably  require  more  conscious 
attention  and  practice,  rather  than  assuming  that  a  student  who  has 
learned  the  basic  form  of  a  word  will  be  able  to  produce  the  correct  form 
in  spontaneous  speech.  This  would  mean,  for  example,  that  In  addition 
to  learning  the  word  'economy',  a  learner  may  benefit  from  being  made 
aware  of  'economist',  'economic',  'economical',  etc.,  and  Indeed  benefit 
from  activities  which  require  him  to  say  these  words. 

2     Word  Blends 

This  category  contains  errors  which  are  produced  as  a  result  of  a 
confusion  of  two  other  words.  Typically,  the  errors  are  non-words, 
which  consist  of  the  first  part  of  one  word  and  the  last  part  of  a  different 
word.  Some  examples  are  given  in  Table  6. 


Table  6    Examples  of  final  error  in  partially-correct  words 


ERROR 

ACCESSFUL 

CANCHINESE 

CONSTRUBUTE 

INCONFUSiON 

DULK 

TRALK 

RESISTANT 


TARGET 

SUCCESSFUL 

CHINESE 

CONTRIBUTE 

INCONVENIENCE 

DARK 

WALK 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


ELEMENTS  OF  BLEND 

accessible/successful 

Cantonese/Chinese 

construct/contribute 

inconvenience/confusion 

dull/dark 

travel/walk 

resist/research/assistant 
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In  the  L1  literature  on  blend  errors  (e.g.  Fay  1981),  the  range  of 
possible  interpretations  of  such  errors  is  wide,  ranging  from  minor 
phonological  slips  at  one  extreme  to  Freudian  analyses  of  the  students' 
unconscious  meaning  at  the  other.  The  above  examples  are  probably 
easier  to  explain,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  competing  lexical  items  which 
contribute  to  the  error.  It  is  tempting  to  try  to  offer  psychological 
explanations  of  the  errors,  for  example,  to  speculate  that  the  learner  who 
produced  'resistant'  (target:  research  assistant)  was  in  a  mental  state  of 
resistance  when  the  research  assistant  interviewed  him  and  that  this  led 
subconsciously  to  his  producing  the  peculiar  blend.  However,  in  the 
interests  of  second  language  teaching,  it  will  be  of  more  practical  value, 
though  possibly  less  interesting,  to  focus  on  what  the  errors  might 
indicate  about  the  kinds  of  words  which  are  likely  to  be  confused. 

It  most  cases,  a  phonological  element,  common  to  both  of  the 
blended  words  appears  to, provide  the  speaker  with  the  opportunity  to 
change  direction  and  to  switch  into  a  new  word.  For  example  the  'cess' 
in  both  'accessible'  and  'successful'  provides  a  kind  of  bridge  which 
allows  the  speaker  to  slip  into  a  new  word  and  produce  'accessful'. 
Likewise,  the  'con'  in  'inconvenient'  and  'confusion'  makes  it  easy  for 
the  speaker  to  produce  'in  confusion'.  While  in  the  LI  literature  on  word 
blends,  the  confusion  of  words  containing  similar  sounds  has  provided 
evidence  for  the  view  that  the  mental  lexicon  is  arranged 
phonologically.  a  more  immediate  conclusion  from  the  L2  examples  is 
that  the  errors  occur  because  the  confused  words  have  been  only 
partially  learned,  which  means  that  the  speaker  is  not  totally  in 
command  of  them  and  therefore  likely  to  confuse  them.  The  words  may 
be  partially  learned  in  terms  of  their  forms  and  their  collocations.  We 
might  hypothesise  from  this  that  errors  of  this  type  will  reduce  as  the 
learner's  knowledge  of  the  word  improves,  i.e.,  once  he  understands  its 
various  forms  the  ways  in  which  it  is  typically  used. 

Malapropisms 

In  studies  of  malapropisms  in  LI,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  errors 
are  caused  by  ignorance.  For  example,  when  a  speaker  says  (without 
trying  to  amuse)  'advocados'  instead  of  'avocados',  in  an  utterance  such 
as  'We  had  an  advocado  salad',  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
correct  form  of  the  word.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Fay  and  Cutler 
(1997)  between  'malapropisms'  and  'semantic  errors'  is  appropriate 
here,  since  the  source  of  confusion  is  phonological.  However,  in  the 
errors  which  were  identified  as  'malapropisms'  in  the  study,  it  is  more 
likely  that  mispronunciation  is  the  reason  for  the  production  of  words 
which  are  similar  in  sound,  but  different  in  meaning  to  their  target. 
Some  examples  are  given  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7:   Examples  of  malapropisms 


ERROR 


TARGET 


CONTEXT 


SCOTCH 

CHAINED 

ESSENCE 


SQUASH 
TRAINED 
ACCENT 


My  hobbies  aie  badminton  and  scotch. 

I  was  never  chained  as  a  teacher. 

The  essence  of  his  English  is  Australian. 


PLEASURE       PRESSURE      We're  under  much  pleasure  at  the  moment. 


When  analysing  L2  malapropisms,  a  key  issue  is  to  decide  whether 
the  error  is  caused  by  a  breakdown  in  the  process  of  speech  production, 
for  example,  by  a  misselection  from  the  mental  lexicon,  or  whether  the 
word  produced  has  not  yet  been  fully  acquired  in  phonological  terms. 
Generally  speaking,  the  former  type  are  made  by  LI  speakers,  while 
most  malapropisms  produced  by  L2  speakers  are  ot  the  latter  type.  In 
the  case  of  the  above  examples,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
speakers  had  simply  not  grasped  the  pronunciation  of  the  items.  The 
errors  are  nonetheless  interesting  from  the  L2  teacliing  point  of  view, 
since  they  demonstrate  that  such  errors  can  lead  to  misunderstandings 
and  even  communication  breakdown.. 

As  in  our  discussion  of  word  blends,  we  might  hypothesise  that  an  L2 
learner  is  likely  to  produce  more  malapropisms  of  the  'ignorance'  type  as 
his  store  of  words  increases.  With  a  large  vocabulary  at  his  disposal,  the 
learner  has  greater  opportunity  of  confusing  words  of  similar  sounds. 
While,  examples  of  this  type  of  error  occur,  they  do  not  appear  -to  be 
frequent. 

Conclusion 

in  terms  of  identifying  the  relative  frequency  of  lexical  errors  in  spoken 
Englisj^,  the  study  has  demonstrated  that  problems  with  the  forms  of 
words  are  widespread.  In  particular,  the  final  syllables  of  English  words 
are  unusually  prone  to  error  by  L2  speakers.  The  similarities  which  we 
noted  betvvecn  the  way  in  which  children  who  are  native  speakers  of 
English  learn  English  words  and  the  way  foreign  language  learners  Iccirn 
words  are  further  supported  by  the  data  from  Cantonese  learners  of 
English 

Communicative  language  teaching  has  tended  to  encourage  learners 
to  lievelop  thoir  fluency  in  spokcin  English  and  to  concentrate  on  getting 
their  mam  message  across  without  worrying  unduly  about  grammatical 
accuracy.  When  learners  make  grammatical  errors  when  they  speak,  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  they  hav(;  temporarily  forgotton  or  misapplied  a 
grammatical  rule.  It  is  assumeil  that  the  mies  have  been  learned  at  some 
time  or  other,  since  most  language  courses  have  a  solid  grammatical 


SHIRT 


CERT 


I  passed  the  school  shirt. 
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base,  whether  they  are  designed  along  structural  or  functional  fines. 
However,  few  courses  contain  a  conscious  lexical  dimension.  I.e.  a 
focus  on  how  words  operate,  including  the  various  forms  which  a  word 
can  take.  Unlike  grammatical  errors,  formal  lexical  errors  cannot  simply 
be  explained  in  terms  of  learners  forgetting  rules.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  learners  have  never  come  to  terniS  with  the  various  forms  of  a  word 
and  that  they  have  had  too  little  opportunity  to  pronounce  the  words.  In 
order  to  improve  on  this  situation,  vocabulary  teaching  must  include 
morphological  variation  and  the  pronunciation  of  words,  in  addition  to 
the  semantic  and  collocational  aspects. 
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ESSAY  MARKING:  A  COMPARJSON  OF 
CRITERION-REFERENCED  AND  NORM-REFERENCED 
MARKING 

David  Coniam 

Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority 


Introduction 

Whether  criterion  referencing  or  norm  referencing  is  a  more  reliable  method 
of  marking  composition  scripts  is  an  argument  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  With  Its  new  Form  7  Use  of  English  examination,  the  Hong  Kong 
Examinations  Authority  is  abou'.  to  move  from  criterion-referenced  to 
norm-referenced  marking.  The  small-scale  study  discussed  in  this  paper 
examines  the  reliability  of  both  types  of  marking. 

Background 

Since  the  1960s,  a  number  of  research  projects  have  focused  on  different 
systems  of  composition  marking  with  a  view  to  gauging  the  reliability  of 
these  systems.  Researchers  have  looked  at  the  efficacy  of  using  an 
accuracy-count  method  whereby  marks  are  deducted  for  grammatical  errors; 
and  the  impression  method  where  a  piece  of  writing  is  awarded  an  overall 
grade  rather  than  having  marks  deducted  for  errors.  They  have  also 
investigated  the  influence  on  reliability  which  single  or  double  marking  (i  e. 
when  a  composition  is  marked  bv  one  or  more  markers)  has  when  overlaid 
on  both  the  accuriicy  and  impression  system?. 

Britton,  Martin  &  Rosen  (1966)  found  that  a  system  of  using  a  team  of 
three  impression  markers  and  ono  accuracy-count  marker  produced  tfu: 
most  relir'')le  results. 

2.  A  study  /  the  University  of  London  in  1972  concluded  that  double 
impression  marking  was  at  least  as  reliable  as  a  conventional 
accuracy-count  marking  scheme. 

3.  Wood  &  Quinn  (1976)  concluded  that  a  change  from  single  to  double 
marking  would  produce  an  improvement  in  overall  examination 
reliability. 

4.  King  (1980)  found  that  double  impression  marking  gave  results  which 
were  at  least  as  reliable  as.  and  in  most  cases  more  ri;liable  than, 
traditional  accuracy-count  marking 

In  spite  of  the  above  evidence,  the  impression  that  the  author  has  rec(?ivc)() 
from  Form  6  and  7  teachers  through  seminars,  informal  contact  and  in  the 
written  comments  which  arc  submitted  m  a  Markers*  Report  after  markers 
have  been  involved  m  the  actual  marking  process,  is  that  teachers  feel  that 
the  accuracy  count  method  is  fairer  to  students/candidates,  as  well  as  being 
a  gGnerally  more  reliable  method  of  assessing  students'  writing  Typical 


comments  are  that  'a  certain  number  of  scripts  had  to  be  given  the  top  grade, 
but  that  very  few  scripts  really  merited  it'. or  'I  had  to  demote  scripts  to  the 
bottom  grade  when  I  felt  that  none  were  really  that  poor'. 

The  Hong  Kong  Situation 

1 .  The  three  major  English  language  examinations  in  Hong  Kong  are: — 

(i)  The  Hong  Kong  Certificate  of  Education  Examination — taken  at  the 
end  of  Form  5  (1 6-17  years);  this  is  the  principal  secondary  school 
certificate  for  most  students,  a  grade  C  being  equivalent  to  a 
London  University  GCSE.  [This  is  the  examination  which 
1 6-year-olds  take  in  the  U.K.  after  which  the  majority  leave  school. 
It  is  equivalent  lo  Grade  1 1  in  the  American  Education  System.] 

(ii)  The  Hong  Kong  Higher  Level  Examination-  taken  at  the  end  of 
Form  6  (17  18  years);  this  is  principally  the  English  language 
entrance  requirement  of  the  Cf^nese  University  of  Hong  Kong. 

(i'i)  The  Hong  Kong  Advanced  Levv^l  Use  of  English— taken  at  the  end 
of  Form  7  (18  19  years).  This  was  principally  created  as  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong's  English  langbage  entrance  requirement. 
The  revision  of  the  examination  is,  novvever,  expected  to  lead  to  the 
examination  having  much  wider  currency  in  Hong  Kong,  both  in 
tertiary  institutions  and  the  community  as  a  whole,  [see  2.2  below] 
To  be  able  to  sit  the  Use  of  English  examination,  candidates  must 
already  have  achieved  a  pass  (rirade  E)  or  better  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Certificate  of  Education  Examination.  This  obviously  makes  for  a 
much  greater  homogeneity  of  ability  at  the  Use  of  English  level. 

2.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  Advanced  Level  Use  of  English 
examination  has  undergone  serious  revision:  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the 
revised  examination  -to  be  first  examined  in  1989  is  virtually  a  new 
examination,  since  of  the  four  papers  in  both  the  new  and  the  old 
examinations,  the  only  paper  that  bears  any  resemblance  whatsoever  to 
the  previous  examination  is  Writing,  the  former  Written  Composition 
paper.  Here,  candidates  have  to  write  500  words  on  a  single  topic  in  75 
minutes  as  opposed  to  400  words  in  60  minutes,  as  was  the  case 
previously.  While  the  paper  format  has  only  changed  slightly,  the 
marking  scheme  is  totally  different  from  its  predecessor,  however,  and 
follows  the  lines  of  the  pattern -marking  schemos  for  the  Hong  Kong 
Certificate  of  Education  Examination  and  Hong  Kong  Higher  Level 
wntten  composition  papers. 

Marking  Schemes 

1      Now  Use  of  English  Writing  Examination  (i  e.  1  989  onwards) 

Tfic  Use  of  English  Examination,  as  from  1989,  will  now  be 
impression -marked,  like  the  Higher  Level  and  the  Certificate  of 
Education  examinations. 
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Written  compositions  have  to  be  assessed  impressionistically  on  a 
9-point  scale  (^  being  the  weakest  and  9  the  best).  A  grade  is  awarded 
by  the  marker  who  assesses  the  script  on  its  content  and  its 
organization,  grammar  and  style. 

The  marker  is  asked  to  award  the  grade  to  a  script  bearing  in  mind  an 
approximate  50-50  spilt  between  accuracy  and  content.  Marking  Is 
strictly  norm-referenced  and  the  following  distribution  curve  must  be 
adhered  to: — 

Figure  1 

Noof  exam,  scripts     2%  8%  12%  16%  24%  16%  12%  8%  2% 

12       3       4       5       6  789 
Grade 

[See  Appendix  1  ] 
2.    Former  Use  of  English  Marking  Scheme 

.A  total  of  25  maiks  were  allocated  to  Written  Composition:  - 
Command  of  Language/Communication    20  marks 
Content  and  Organization  —  5  marks 

[See  Appendix  2] 

The  marker  was  not  asked  to  conform  to  a  pattern:  he  could  award  any 
scnpt  whatever  mark  he  folt  that  script  merited.  The  corollary  of  this  method 
was  that  marks  awarded  to  scripts  were  bunched  around  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale,  with  the  mean  typically  around  35%. 

The  Study 

The  hypothesis  was  that  In  norm-referenced  pattern  marking  inter-marker 
correlations  would  l)e  higher,  as  would  be  the  correlations  between  this 
method  of  marking  the  written  composition  and  the  overall  examination 
result.  I.e.  (whole  examination  minus  written  composition). 

Previous  studies  (King,  1981;  Cheung  1983)  have  found  strong  evidence 
that  double-Impression  marking  greatly  improves  Inter-marker  reliability  and 
gives  a  higher  correlation  between  the  paper  being  marked  and  other  papers 
in  the  exam. 

In  1 988,  the  mean  of  the  Individual  correlations  of  the  Written 
Composition  paper  with  the  other  three  papers  of  the  examination  was  .."^9 
(the  correlation  was  usually  in  the  range  .3  to  .4).  The  correlation  of  the 
Written  Composition  paper  with  the  other  three  papers  together  was  .51. 
(This  was  again  comparable  with  previous  years;  in  contrast  the  range  for 
the  Certificate  of  Education  examination  is  .7  .8). 

In  order  to  investigate  the  efficacy  of  changing  the  Use  of  English  marking 
scheme  from  single  criterion-referenced  marking  to  norm-referenced 
double-impression  marking,  it  was  proposed  to  utilise  the  expertise  and 
experience  of  seven  experienced  markers  who  had  all  had  experience  of 
marking  using  both  marking  schemes.  They  would  mark  (i.e.  re-mark)  a 


number  of  candidates'  actual  1987  examination  scripts  using  both  systems 
of  marking.  Markers  would  mark  a  number  of  scripts  using  one  method  and 
then,  after  a  period  of  time,  mark  the  same  scripts  again,  but  this  time  using 
the  other  marking  scheme. 

400  of  the  1987  examination  scripts  on  a  single  topic  [See  Appendix  3] 
were  retrieved,  and  from  these,  50  scripts  were  selected  to  represent  a  broad 
cross-section  of  candidate  ability.  These  50  scripts  were  then  typed  up  to 
avoid  handwriting/layout  bias.  [Previous  studies  (King  1980)  have  shown 
that  scripts  with  good  handwriting  or  good  readability — e.g.  where  a  candidate 
has  written  on  alternate  lines — do  get  awarded  higher  grades  by  examiners.] 

Markers  were  first  asked  to  mark  the  50  scripts  following  the  old  Use  of 
English  marking  scheme,  i.e.  by  criterion  refrencing.  After  a  gap  of  roughly 
two  months,  the  markers  were  then  asked  to  mark  another  50  scripts,  but  to 
grade  them  according  to  the  pattern  laid  down  for  the  new  Use  of  English 
marking  scheme,  as  outlined  The  Hong  Kong  Situation'  above. 

Markers  were  informed  that  they  would  recognize  some  of  the  scripts,  as  a 
number  of  scripts  from  the  first  batch  had  been  included  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  It  was  assumed  that  the  markers  would  not  recognize  that  they 
were  re-marking  the  same  50  scripts  they  had  marked  two  months 
previously.  This  assumption  proved  to  be  correct  as  none  of  the  seven 
markers  commented  that  the  two  sets  were  the  same. 


Results 


Table  1 

Criterion-referenced  single  marking 
Marker  A      B      C      D      E      F  G 

Mean  correlation 

with  other  markers  .60    .63    .71    .69    .73    .69  .74 

overall  mean -.68 


Tcible  2 

Pattern -marked  single  marking 
!    Marker  A      B      C      D      E      F  '  G 

j    Mean  correlation 

1    with  other  markers  .78    .73    .76    .75    .76    .66  .77 

I  overall  mean  .74 

Comment 

Table  1  and  2  show  the  ifitcr-markcr  correlations  for  single  marking,  i.e. 
where  each  marker's  marking  Is  simply  correlated  with  the  other  single 
markers'  marking.  The  mean  correlation  between  the  six  markers  for  the 
cnterion- referenced  marking  was  .68;  the  corresponding  pattern-marking 
figure  was  slightly  higher  at  .74. 
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Table  2 


Marker 

Mean  correlation 
with  other  markers 


Criterion-referenced  single  marking 
A      B      C      D      E      F  G 


.81    .81    .82    .82    .83  .82 
overall  mean -^.82 


.84 


Marker 

Mean  correlation 
with  other  markers 


Table  4 

Pattern-marked  single  marking 
A      B      C      D      F.  F 


G 


.86    .85    .86    .86    .83  .84 
overall  mean  .86 


Comment 

Tables  3  and  4  show  paired  correlations.  Here,  the  sum  of  two  markers' 
marks  (e.g.  markers  A  and  B)  are  correlated  with  the  sum  of  two  other 
markers'  marks  (e.g.  C  and  D).  This  is  done  on  the  grounds  that  two  sets  of 
marks  correlated  with  two  other  sets  give  greater  reliability  than  one  set  of 
marks  correlated  with  one  other  set.  Each  marker  then  has  60  unique  sets  of 
paired  correlations  (AB  with  CD,  AC  with  CE,  AB  with  CF  etc.):  the  mean 
correlation  for  each  marker  is  therefore  the  mean  of  the  60  unique  sets.  As 
the  tables  show,  the  criterion- referenced  mean  correlation  is  .82,  the 
pattern-marked  figure  again  slightly  higher  at  .86. 


Criterion  referenced  marking:  Single  Marking 
Mean  marker  correlation  with  1  987 
(whole  examination    written  composition)  .70 

Tabic  6 

Pattern  marking  Single  Marking 
Mean  marker  correlation  with  1 987 
(whole  examination    written  composition)  70 


Comment 

TabUjs  5  and  6  show  identical  correlation  lor  single  crittjrion  referenced  and 
pattern  marked  marking  of  .70  with  the  candidates'  (wiiole  examination 
minus  written  composition)  scnres.  This  may  be  attributed  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  old  use  of  Englisii  papers  iiad  an  approximate  .54  correlation  with  the 
otfior  papers  of  the  examination  as  opposed  to  closer  to  6  for  the  new 


Table  5 
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exam.;  with  the  Certificate  of  Education  Examination,  where  there  is  less 
subjective  marking  and  the  candidature  is  much  more  heterogeneous,  the 
inter-paper  correlations  are  closer  to  1  or  even  .8  in  some  cases. 

Table  7 

i  Criterion-referenced  marking:  Double  Marking 

j  Mean  marker  correlation  with  1987 

I  (whole  examination  — written  composition)  =  .93 

Table  8 

i  .  Pattern  marking:  Double  Marking 

;  Mean  marker  correlation  with  1987 

•  (whole  examination  -  written  composition)  .95 

Comment 

Table  7  and  8  show  the  paired  marker  correlations  for  (whole  examination  

written  composition),  and  show  fairly  close  figures,  the  pattern-marking  figure 
of  .95  being  marginally  higher  than  the  criterion-referenced  one  of  .93. 

Discussion 

Even  in  this  small  study  two  facts  emerge: 

(i)  that  double  marking    whether  by  criterion-referencing  or  pattern- 
marking  —is  more  reliable  than  single  marking;  and 

(ii)  that  in  every  case  pattern  marking— whether  single  or  double—does 
appear  to  be  at  least  as  reliable— both  in  terms  of  inter-marker 
reliability  and  reliability  with  the  candidates'  (whole  examination 
written  composition)  scores —as  i's  criterion-referenced  cousin.  In 
terins  of  the  original  hypothesis,  double-marked  pattern  marking 
shows  markedly  higher  correlations  than  single  criterion-referenced 
marking.  The  mean  criterion-referenced  inter-maker  correlation  rose 
from  .68  to  .86. 

Comments  from  some  markers  who  in  May  1989  had  just  marked  using 
the  new  norm-referenced  marking  scheme  for  the  first  time  -  indicated  that 
they  felt  happier  gauging  candidates'  ability  with  the  old  marking  scheme. 
The  improvement  in  marker  reliability  however,  that  this  small  scale  research  ■ 
project  demonstrates,  would  tend  to  show  that  this  is  not  in  fact  the  case, 
and  that  the  move  from  criterion -referenced  single  marking  to  pattern 
marked  double  ninrkincj  would  therefore  seem  to  iiavo  been  a  worthwhile 
and  justifial)le  one 

What  now  needs  to  bo  carefully  examined  is  whether  in  future  Use  of 
English  exams,  the  hoped-for  increase  in  reliability  between  markers  and  in 
correlations  across  papers  is  maintrnned  and  can  bo  interpreted  as  the  result 
of  this  shift  to  double  impression  marking  [At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 


full  results  of  the  1 989  examination  are  available.  While  it  must  be  stated  that 
like  is  not  being  compared  totally  with  like  (see  2  in  The  Hong  Kong 
Situation'),  the  correlations  between  the  1989  Writing  paper  and  the  three 
other  papers  all  show  improvements  over  the  1988  figures.  The  mean 
correlations  of  Writing  in  1989  against  the  other  three  papers  was  .49, 
compared  with  mean  correlation  of  .39  against  the  other  three  papers  in 
1988.  (See  Appendix  4  for  the  detailed  correlation  matrixes.)  The 
improvements  in  the  correlations  of  the  Writing  paper  may  in  part  be 
attributable  to  the  change  in  the  marking  scheme;  it  may  also  be  partly 
attributable  to  the  design  of  the  other  papers  as  well.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
monitor  the  situation  and  note  the  figures  for  the  1 990  examination  to  see  if 
the  improvements  are  maintained. 
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APPENDIX  1 

USE  OF  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  1989 
Marking  scheme  for  Use  of  English  Section  B  (Writing) 

The  piece  of  writing  should  be  assessed  on  a  NINE  point  scale: 

'   f  Above  Average  •  Average         '   f  Below  Average  j 

'       (9)       8    7      I      6       5       4      1     3       2       (1)  1 

Wluni  awijrdifig  a  grade,  the  marker  should  hdlanco  content  concerns  and 
language  accuracy.  The  following  six  areas  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1 .  Does  the  candidate  communicate  relevant  content  which  answers  the 
question  and  carries  out  the  task(s)? 

2.  Is  the  content  logically  organized  in  a  format  appropriate  to  the 
task(s)? 


Qvl  ^60 


Language  accuracy 

Appropriate  vocabulary? 
Variety  of  sentence  types? 
Accurate  grammar  and  mechanics? 


3.  What  degree  of  skill  does  the  candidate  show  in  constructing 
paragraphs'? 

4.  Is  the  vocabulary,  including  its  variety  and  level  of  formality, 
appropriate  to  the  task(s)? 

5.  What  degree  of  skill  does  the  candidate  show  in  constructing  a 
variety  of  sentence  types? 

6.  How   accurate   is   the   candidate's   grammar,    idiomatic  usage, 
punctuation  and  spelling? 

In  short: 

Content  concerns 

Relevant  content? 
Logical  organization? 
Well-constructed  paragraphs? 

EACH  SIDE  SHOULD  RECEIVE  EQUAL  WEIGHTING. 

Rationale:  - 

1 .  In  marking  compositions  for  a  public  examination,  we  are  aiming  at  a  high 
degree  of  consistency  over  the  whole  marking  panel.  To  achieve  this,  it  is 
important  that  markers  should  follow  the  agreed  marking  strategy. 

2.  Essentially  what  you  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to  compare  scripts,  one 
with  another,  in  order  to  RANK  them.  You  should  not  be  working  to 
some  previously-held  notion  of  an  'absolute'  standard. 

Guidelines:— 

1.  You  are  asked  to  read  each  script  through  carefully  and  assign  it 
provisionally  to  one  point  in  the  scale. 

2.  For  your  batch  of  scripts,  the  mean  grade  should  be  close  to  5.  In  each 
case,  your  results  should  approximate  to  a  normal  distribution  illustrated 
by  the  following  diagram:- 


Grade 

When  you  first  begiri  to  mark,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  check  your  distribution 
of  grades  from  time  to  time.  A  practical  way  of  accomplishing  this 
distribution  is  to  place  scripts  in  seven  separate  piles  in  front  of  you  as 
you  mark,  "^his  will  draw  your  attention  to  any  tendency  you  may  have 
to  under-  or  over-use  certain  parts  of  the  scale. 

3  It  is  essential  to  use  ALL  nine  points  on  the  scale  as  illustrated  above. 
Use  '0'  only  for  a  candidate  who  was  present  but  who  handed  in  a 
blank  script,  or  merely  copied  out  the  questions,  or  submitted 
completely  unintelligible  work.  Scripts  awarded  '0'  should  not  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  distribution  pattern. 

4  Problems  concerning  content  and  relevancy  will  be  discussed  at  the 

markers'  meeting.  .    ^      u   *  *u 

5  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  writing  a  composition  which  is  shorter  than 
the  words  required,  only  in  exceptional  cases  should  you  deduct  one 
grade.  More  than  this  is  not  necessary  because  such  a  candidate  will 
not  have  performed  the  given  task  effectively. 

6  When  marking  your  first  batch,  put  a  tick  '  on  each  page  to  indicate 
that  you  have  read  it.  and  when  marking  your  asecond  batch,  put  a  X 
on  each  page  to  show  you  have  read  it.  You  must  not  make  any  other 
marks  on  the  scripts.  ■  ,  tu 

7  If  you  believe  that  a  candidate  has  reproduced  memorised  material,  then 
draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Examiner.^ Assistant  Examiner  by 
writing.  'SUSPECTED  MEMORISATION'  across  the  front  cover  of  the 
script 

8  If  a  candidate  has  wntten  on  alternate  lines,  make  no  deduction,  but 
write  'ALTERNATE  LINES'  across  the  front  cover  of  the  script. 

9  In  cases  where  a  candidate  has  answered  more  than  one  question,  write 
'EXCESS'  across  the  front  cover.  Then  mark  the  first  answer. 

APPENDIX  2 

USE  OF  ENGLISH  1987 
SECTION  111  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 
Marking  Scheme 

There  are  25  marks  nlloCcHod  to  Written  Composition  These  are  distributed 
ns  follows. 

A     Command  of  Language  and  Communication  20 
B     Content  and  Organisation  -  5  a     a  a 

Markers  should  award  marks  nr.cording  to  tlio  two  schemes    as  A  and  b 
below    in  ortier  to  arrive  at  a  total  mark  tor  the  composition. 
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A.  Command  of  Language  and  Communication  (Totai-— 20  marks) 
20-17  Shows  an  excellent  command  of  sentence  structure  Sentences 

are  varied  in  length  and  construction;  readable  and  idiomatic; 
adequate,  even  felicitous  use  of  words  and  only  very  occasional 
minor  grammatical  inaccuracies;  message  very  effectively 
communicated. 

16  13  Competent  in  producing  a  variety  of  sentences;  expression 
generally  clear  and  confident;  good  range  of  vocabulary  which 
Is  sensibly  used;  although  there  may  be  a  few  instances  of 
inappropriate  use  of  words  or  mistakes  in  grammar,  these  are 
understandable  errors  and  do  not  overly  distract  the  reader. 

12  9  Sentences  are  not  especially  varied  but  structure  is  generally 
correct;  vocabulary  is  not  extensive  but  adequate  and  words  are 
generally  used  correctly  and  appropriately;  writing  is  free  from 
the  most  obvious  lexical  Inappropriacles  and  grammatical 
inaccuracies;  no  major  breakdown  In  communication. 

8  5  A  large  number  of  grammatical  Inaccuracies,  although  evidence 
of  some  success;  sentence  types  generally  restricted;  limited 
vocabulary;  some  problems  in  communicating  the  intended 
message. 

4  1       Frequent   grammatical   Inaccuracies;   inadequate  vocabulary; 

sentences  lack  variety;  little  Idea  of  sentence  structure  or  the  use  of 
correct  punctuation;  extremely  difficult  for  the  reader  to  follow. 

B.  Content  and  Organisation  (Total-  -  5  marks) 

5  4  Good 

Breadth  and  variety  of  Information  and  detail;  informed/ 
interesting  development;  clearly  presented;  thoughtfully  planned. 

3  Satisfactory 

Ideas  are  generally  relevant/reasoned  but  although  sensible, 
they  may  be  limited;  logical  development  of  argument  and  some 
evidence  of  thought  and  planning. 

2  1  Limited 

Ideas  tend  to  be  uninspired  and  rather  repetitious;  evidence  of 
some  planning  but  no  clear  line  of  development. 
0         Totally  inadequate 

Ideas  are  Insufficient  and/or  undeveloped;  no  evidence  of 
planning 

APPENDIX  3 

SrCTION  111   WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 
(25%  of  the  subject  mark) 

DO  ONE  of  the  following  questions  in  your  answer  book.  Write  about  400 
words  in  all. 
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I.    Do  both  parts. 

Recently  you  went  swimming  at  a  local  beach  with  some  of  your 
friends.  Whilst  you  were  in  the  water,  you  noticed  that  you  were 
surrounded  by  domestic  rubbish,  some  of  which  appeared  very 
unhygienic. 

(a)  Write  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Department  complaining  about  your  experience  and  requesting 
information  concerning  the  causes  and  dangers  of  this  pollution. 

(b)  Write  a  reply  to  your  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Department. 

APPENDIX  4 

CORRELATION  MATRICES 
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Cursory  Reading 
Summary/ 
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Reading 
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Whole  exam.- 
minus-paper 
Whole  exam. 
(incL  paper) 

Mean  correlation:  Writing  with  other  three  papers  .39 
Mean  inter-paper  correlation:  .40 
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Mean  whole  exam,  including-pape  correlation.  74 
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Writing  Lisloniny 


53 
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Practical 
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REPORTS  AND  SUMMARIES 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROJECT  RADIO  NEWS 
MAGAZINE' 


Course  No.:  ESS01 
Group  5 

Names  of  participants:  Louisa  Choi 

Doreen  Kong 

Be/in  da  Lai 

Virginia  Lau 

Karen  Law 

Marie  Lui 

Isabella  Luk 

Mary  Mak 

Savio  Wong 

Peter  Wong 

Philip  Wong 
Group  Tutor:  May  M.  T.  Lee 

I.  Introduction 

Some  participants  on  the  I.L.E.  Refresher  Course  make  jokes  and  say  'I.L.E.' 
means  'I  like  eating',  since  they  tend  to  gain  weight  (probably,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  since  Ihey  have  learnt  a  lot  from  the  Refresher  Course) 
on  the  Course.  But  if  we  were  to  relate  'I.L.E.'  to  one  aspect  which  is 
significant  on  the  Refresher  Course,  we  would  say  'I.L,E.'  should  best  be 
used  to  stand  for  'I  like  experimenting'.  Indeed,  for  us  one  of  the  climaxes  of 
the  whole  course  is  the  experimental  teaching: 

During  the  refresher  course,  we  were  introduced  to  many  pedagogic 
theories,  methods,  and  ideas  concerning  language  teaching.  At  the  same 
time,  we  developed  new  teaching  ideas  of  our  own.  But  how  can  we  test  the 
effectiveness  of  all  these  ideas,  theories  and  new  methods?  Trying  out  is  the 
best  way. 

Before  we  set  up  a  theme  for  our  experimental  teaching,  we  had  discussed 
quite  a  lot  about  why  our  students'  performance  in  English  was  not 
satisfactory.  All  of  us  agreed  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  mass  media 
has  facilitated  our  access  to  information  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  adverse 
effects  on  studying  in  school  Today,  as  we  have  television,  we  need  not 
read  newspai^ers  to  know  what  is  happening  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
(therefore  we  road  less);  as  we  have  the  telephone,  we  don't  have  to  write 
letters  in  order  to  communicate  with  friends  (therefore  we  write  less);  as  we 
have  faxes  and  photos,  many  visual  images  can  be  passed  on  as  they  are 
(therefore  wo  speak  loss  and  listen  less);  as  we  have  movies,  many  works  of 
literature  havo  lu)en  transformed  into  movies:  why  bother  to  read  books^ 
There  is  no  active  use  of  language.  No  wonder  our  students  are  weak  in 
languages  no  matter  whether  it  is  Chinese  or  English. 


However,  English  Language  teachers  as  we  are,  it  13  our  responsibility  to 
find  out  ways  to  maintain  and  boost  our  students'  language  standard  as  well 
as  their  interest  in  learning  English.  Besides  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned 
above,  there  are  also  the  following  reasons: — 

1 .  they  don't  find  it  necessary  to  use  English  in  thm  daily  lives 

2.  they  don't  have  enough  exposure  to  authentic  use  of  English 

3.  they  don't  have  confidence  to  speak  English 

4.  they  have  no  interest  to  use  English;  or  even  worse 

5.  they  have  no  interest  to  learn  English  at  all 

Thus,  their  English  standard  is  low,  and  their  confidence  and  interest 
further  dwindle  and  a  vicious  cycle  is  formed. 

In  view  of  this,  our  group  decided  to  do  a  project  which  we  hoped  could 
try  out  some  ways  to  solve  the  difficulties  mentioned  above.  Our  theme  was 
'Radio  News  Magazine'.  The  pupils  chosen  for  the  experimental  teaching 
were  Form  3  students  of  Lok  Sin  Tong  Yue  Kan  Hing  School.  The  number  of 
lessons  was  twelve. 

The  project  'Radio  News  Magazine',  as  the  name  suggests,  requires  the 
students  to  produce  a  radio  news  broadcast  programme.  Activities  were 
designed  so  that  the  students  were  provided  with  chances  throughout  their 
project  to  use  English  for  some  interesting  purposes.  The  activities 
included: — 

1.  Reading  English  newspaper  -students  read  English  news  articles  and 

select  news  items  for  the  radio 
programme. 

2.  Listening  to  news  broadcast  in  English — students  listen  to  an  authen- 

tic radio  news  broadcast  so 
as  to  familiarise  themselves 
with  such  a  kind  of  use  of 
English. 

3.  Writing  summary    students  write  summaries  for  the  news  articles 

they  have  chosen  and  prepare  news  scripts. 

4.  Reading  English  aloud --Students  read  with  the  appropriate  intonation 

and  pronunciation  as  news  announcers  do. 

5.  Using  English  in  real  situation — students  discuss  in  English  during 

group  work  and  speak  in  English 
during  their  interviews. 
Hence,  we  were  able  to  try  out  teaching  methods  involving: — 

1.  Helping  students  practise  reading  skills  such  as  skimming,  scanning 
and  reading  for  gist. 

2.  Helping  students  practise  listening  to  authentic  materials  and 
familiarize  with  the  language  used  in  the  new  articles. 

3     Giving  students  practice  in  summarizing  and  presenting  ideas 
systematically. 

4.  Encouraging  students  to  read  aloud  with  correct  pronunciation,  pace 
and  intonation. 

5.  Giving  students  practice  in  speaking  for  a  genuine  purpose. 
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6.  Using  group  work  and  activities  to  help  students  build  up  confidence 
in  communicating  in  English. 

7.  Helping  students  cultivate  a  sense  of  co-operation  through  group 
work. 

II.  Impiementation 

We  did  our  experimental  teaching  In  Lok  Sin  Tong  Yue  Kan  Hing  Secondary 
School  with  a  F.3  class.  The  age  of  the  students  ranged  from  13  15.  It  was 
an  active  and  studious  class.  Twelve  lessons  were  used  and  the  duration  of 
each  lesson  was  35  minutes. 

Summaries  of  the  lesson  plans: — 

Lesson  1— Reading  News  Articles 

Students  did  a  matching  exercise  to  practise  both  skimming  and  scanning 
and  reading  for  details.  After  that  students  were  asked  to  read  some  texts 
and  identify  the  style  of  news  article. 

Lesson  2~Listening  to  News  Items  and  Reading  Aloud 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  played  a  recorded  radio  news  broadcast. 

The  objective  was  to  familiarize  students  with  the  characteristics  of  new 
broadcast  and  the  language  register  and  to  give  students  practice  in 
getting  the  main  points  in  news  items. 

Finally  students  practised  reading  aloud  the  news  items. 

Lesson  3  &  4 — Summarizing  Skills 

Lesson  3  &  4  were  a  double  period  during  which  the  skill  of  summarizing 
was  introduced  to  students.  They  were  asked  to  write  simple  articles  by 
eliciting  key  pomts  from  a  passage  and  then  connecting  the  ideas 
together. 

Worksheets  were  given  oui  to  students  and  they  had  to  form  their  own 
sentences  with  the  key  words  they  had  elicited. 

Lesson  5~-lntervlewmg  Techniques 

An  ETV  programme  about  an  interview  was  shown.  It  gave  students 
practice  in  listening  to  English  used  in  an  interview  and  demonstrates  to 
them  how  to  conduct  an  interview. 

Lesson  6  &  7-  Interviewing  Techniques  (Group  Work) 

These  two  lessons  gave  students  practice  in  interviewing  and  helped  them 
to  construct  questions  for  the  interview.  Students  sat  in  groups  of  six, 
discussed  and  jotted  down  questions  for  the  interview.  Each  group  wa? 
guided  by  their  group  teacher. 
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Lesson  8 — Editing  News  Articles 

During  this  lesson,  students  discussed  the  news  they  had  collected, 
selecting  one  or  two  news  articles  to  be  summarized  as  the  final  scripts, 
which  were  to  be  read  out  in  the  news  broadcast. 

Lesson  9 — Editing  Interview 

Students  listened  to  the  interview  that  they  had  recorded  and  extracted 

the  main  points  of  the  interview. 

Lesson  1 0  and  1 1  —Producing  the  Final  Scripts 

The  final  script  was  prepared  and  the  recording  took  place.  In  each  group, 
each  student  in  turn  practised  reading  aloud  the  news  and  some  were 
chosen  by  each  group  to  read  the  news. 

Lesson  1  2- -Evaluation 

Students  listened  to  three  best  items  selected  in  advance  by  the  teachurs, 
and  voted  for  the  'Best  Radio  News  Broadcast'.  Near  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
they  were  asked  to  fill  in  an  evaluation  form  about  the  twelve  lessons. 

in.    End  Product 

The  end  product  of  this  experimental  teachmg  came  in  the  form  of  a  tape 
with  students  reading  aloud  some  news  broadcast  and  an  interview. 
However,  the  quality  of  the  tapes  varied  because  of  various  reasons.  Some  of 
the  tapes  were  not  very  satisfactory  because  of  noisy  environments,  poor 
tape-recorders  and  poor  technical  skills  in  operating  the  machines. 
However,  some  tapes  were  good  and  clear  recordings  and  ihere  was  a  good 
link-up  between  the  news  and  the  interview.  Besides,  most  of  the  students 
could  keep  the  time  of  the  interview  to  five  minutes.  Some  teachers  were  a 
bit  uneasy  to  find  that  some  students,  in  spite  of  intensive  drills,  couldn't 
pronounce  some  words  satisfactorily  and  it  affected  the  quality  of  the  tape.  It 
was  encouraging  to  find  that  many  students  were  able  to  read  out  the  news 
broadcast  with  appropriate  intonation,  stress  and  rhythm. 

IV.    How  much  of  our  obiectives  have  we  achieved? 

A.    Students'  confidence  in  speaking  English 

One  of  the  objectives  of  our  E.T.  project  was  to  promote  students' 
confidence  in  speaking  English.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  achieved 
this  as  over  68%  of  students  admitted  that  they  were  more  confident  of 
using  English.  Having  had  many  opportur.ities  in  talking  to  their 
classmates  during  group  discussions,  they  found  it  easier  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  They  gamed  further  practice  through 
talking  to  group  teachers  and  asking  for  advice.  From  the  interview,  they 
had  a  chance  to  use  the  language.  Finally,  they  were  able  to  produce  a 
tape  through  group  effort  and  co-operation.  The  sense  of  achievement 
provided  them  with  more  confidence  in  using  English  later  on. 


Reading  for  details  and  writing  summaries 

We  also  aimed  at  training  the  students  to  read  for  details  and  be  able  to 
write  summaries.  Some  students  found  it  difficult  to  read  for  details. 
Maybe  this  was  partly  because  of  the  shortage  of  time.  We  only  had  two 
lessons  to  deal  with  the  reading  skills.  Apart  from  this,  some  students 
did  not  have  such  a  reading  habit  and  their  vocabulary  was  quite 
limited.  All  these  hindered  their  learning  the  skill.  After  reading  the 
news,  students  had  to  write  summaries.  To  the  students,  writing 
summaries  was  a  new  skill.  Some  students  found  it  difficult  to  handle 
and  could  not  follow.  However,  the  hardworking  and  bright  studeats 
could  manage  it  quite  well.  Nevertheless,  though  we  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  let  students  practise  more,  we  did  provide  them  with  a 
chance  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  in  writing  summaries  and  preprred 
them  for  future  studies. 

Things  Learnt  from  the  Experimental  Teaching  Experience 

Co  operation  &  Sharing 

In  doing  this  E.T.  project,  we  tasted  the  fruitful  experience  of 
co-operation.  As  the  project  involved  group  work,  we  shared  the 
workload  among  ourselves  and  learnt  to  work  efficiently.  We  had  3 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  lessons  and  7  group  teachers  giving  guidance 
and  help  to  the  students.  Moreover,  in  preparing  the  lessons,  we  helped 
each  other  to  devise  worksheets,  to  find  news  extracts,  ETV  programme 
and  other  teaching  resources.  Not  only  did  we  share  the  workload,  but 
through  the  various  discussions  and  meetings,  we  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  our  ideas  and  opinions.  We  learnt  from  each 
other's  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  made  good  use  of  each  other's 
knowledge/insights  to  make  our  teaching  more  effective. 
Using  Other  Resources  as  Teaching  Materials 

During  the  experimental  teaching,  we  tried  not  to  stick  to  the  traditional 
teaching  material  i.e.  the  textbook.  Instead,  we  learnt  to  make  u^e  of 
authentic  materials  like  nev^spaper  and  radio  news  broadcast  to  expose 
the  students  to  more  real  life  situations.  By  so  doing,  it  made  the 
students,  and  also  the  teachers  more  aware  of  the  language  used 
around  them.  In  addition,  we  also  learnt  to  make  use  of  the  ETV 
programmes  in  a  different  way,  e.g.  as  motivation  to  the  students. 
New  Teaching  Methods 

Much  group  work  had  been  done  throughout  the  twelve  lessons.  Thus, 
students  sat  m  groups  (groups  of  six)  at  hexagonal  desks.  This 
facilitated  their  discussion,  and  communication  was  made  easier  since 
they  could  face  each  other.  Co-operation  was  also  enhanced  among 
students.  Besides,  group  teachers  usually  had  to  sit  with  the  students. 
They  took  part  in  students'  discussiofis,  qnve  guidelines,  opinions  and 
advice.  Group  teachers  could  also  give  encouragement  and  help  to 
individual  students  though  this  would  be  impossible  in  normal  teaching 
for  there  would  only  be  one  teacher  in  the  class. 


In  doing  the  radio  programme,  students  had  to  interview  some 
teachers  in  the  school,  In  this  way,  students  could  use  the  language  in  a 
real  situation.  Since  this  was  an  activity  outside  the  classroom,  and 
students  had  not  had  such  an  experience  before,  they  found  it  quite 
challenging.  Apart  from  this,  the  activity  enhanced  co-operation  among 
students.  They  had  to  get  everything  ready  before  the  interview  and 
they  had  to  take  turns  to  ask  the  interviewee  questions.  They  also  had  to 
record  the  interview.  All  these  required  group  co-operation. 

Generally  speaking,  students  found  the  group  work  and  the  interview 
activity  enjoyable. 

D.  Flexibility  in  Teaching 

As  we  did  not  know  the  students  before  the  experimental  teaching,  we 
planned  our  lessons  under  certain  assumptions,  e.g.  students'  standard, 
interests,  response,  etc. 

However,  when  we  met  them,  we  found  that  the  students  were  a  bit 
different  from  what  we  had  expected.  Therefore,  we  needed  to  make 
adaptations  to  the  lesson  plans  and  we  learnt  to  be  flexible  in  teaching. 

E.  Improvement  in  Our  Own  Teaching  through  Observation  &  Evaluation 
The  process  of  observing  each  other  helped  us  to  reflect  on  our  own 
teaching:  and  through  the  evaluation  of  each  lesson,  we  learnt  to  adopt 
methods/strategies  useful  to  us  and  discard/avoid  things  which  were 
not  so  effective  in  our  teaching.  By  doing  so,  we  felt  that  we  could 
improve  our  own  teaching. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROJECT  'RESOURCE  BANK 
OF  GRADED  CONVERSATION  ACTIVITIES' 

Course  No.:  ES901 
Group:  7 

Names  of  Participants:  CHENG  LEE  Yuk-lin 

CHIU  Kuen-pong 
FONG  Hon-ho 

HUNG  LEE  Yuk-chun,  Maggie 
LEUNG  Chui-kuen 
SO  Han-sang,  Francis 
SO  LEE  Yuk-mei,  Tina 
TAM  Pak'San 
TSANG  SHUM  Chun-wah 
WONG  Wai  hung 
WU  LA/ Chan-si 
YAU  WONG  Suk-ping 
YlPlit-yee,  Agnes 
Group  Tutor:  Dr.  John  Clark 

Why  we  chose  the  problem  of  students'  iack  of  motivation  for 
speaking 

After  mucli  discussion,  our  group  of  13  teachers  came  to  the  opinion  that 
one  major  classroom  problem  was  that  students  lacked  the  motivation  to 
take  an  active  part  in  their  learning.  They  seemed  to  believe  that  they  could 
learn  without  having  to  explore  and  express  their  thoughts  and  opinions  in 
speech  m  any  classroom  This  became  the  major  target  classroom  problem 
for  our  project 

Not  only  is  speaking  important  from  a  general  learning  point  of  view,  it  is 
also  important  In  the  field  of  English  language  learning.  Because  of  the  time 
constraints  involved  in  speaking,  students  have  to  deliver  appropriate 
messages  very  quickly  with  very  limited  time  for  thinking  out  the  language 
necessary.  They  need  to  coll  on  whatever  is  available  In  their  mind's 
collection  of  bits  and  pieces  of  language.  This  makes  speaking  In  any 
language  a  complex  process  but  in  a  foreign  language  like  English  in  Hong 
Kong  It  IS  clearly  very  problematical  for  students.  Hence  it  Is  our  wish  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  promoting  motivation  and  skills  in  speaking  English  in 
the  classroom  both  for  general  learning  and  English  development  purposes. 

How  did  our  project,  resource  bank  of  graded  activities  solve  the 
target  problem? 

We  decided  to  create  a  bank  of  graded  conversation  activities  designed  to 
motivate  students  to  speak,  and  to  ensure  that  nil  students  of  all  abilities 
could  participate  in  conversation  tasks. 
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When  students  speak  in  English  in  a  free  situation  or  context,  they  reveal 
the  real  level  of  their  spoken  interlanguage.  This  enables  teachers  to  see 
what  students  have  effectively  internalized,  and  it  enables  them  to  locate 
areas  in  students'  spoken  language  development  where  further  teaching  may 
bring  about  some  improvement. 

When  doing  graded  conversation  activities,  students  are  provided  with 
opportunities  for  frequent  practice  of  purposeful  speech  in  context.  This 
maximizes  their  experience  of  spoken  language  production,  and  it  may 
promote  their  capacity  to  make  their  consciously  learnt  knowledge  more 
available  to  their  spontaneous  spoken  production. 

We  started  with  the  hypothesis  that  a  spoken  activity  is  intellectually 
challenging  or  enjoyable  or  interesting  or  a  combination  of  these,  and  if  it 
has  a  clear  communicative  purpose,  students  will  be  motivated  to  speak,  and 
they  may  also  find  the  activity  rewarding  and  valuable,  since  they  have  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  something  done.  This  sense  of  achievement  is  crucial 
to  boost  students'  confidence  in  speaking. 

The  resource  bank  of  graded  conversation  activities 

The  activities  were  categorized  into  4  coloured  grades  according  to  the 
following  criteria:  -- 

1.  The  amount  of  support  (in  terms  of  formal,  notional  and  other  cues) 
students  were  able  to  draw  from  the  communicative  data  (stimulus). 

2.  The  cognitive  demand  on  students. 

3.  The  possibility  of  bringing  personal  experience  of  life  to  bear  upon  the 
solution  of  a  problem. 

4.  The  level  of  linguistic  and  conceptual  processing  demanded. 

To  realize  our  objective  of  providing  students  with  more  communicative 
experience  (which  is  essential  to  give  rise  to  spontaneous  use  of  a  foreign 
language),  we  included  in  our  resource  bank  a  variety  of  activities  drawing 
on  different  communication  gaps  namely:  - 

1.  information  gap— this  involves  participants  m  handling  and 
exchanging  information  for  solving  a  problem  or 
getting  things  done. 

2  opinion  gap-  this  involves  participants  in  exchanging  personal  views 

and  making  responses  to  other's  views  or  opinions.  ^ 

3  reasoning  gap    this  involves  participants  in  drawing  on  their  own  or 

other's  conceptual  frameworks  or  ideas,  and 
applying  their  reasoning  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions 
or  decisions. 

4  imagination  gap    this  involves  participants  in  drawing  on  their 

imagination  to  process  information  and  arrive  at  a 
product  totally  different  from  tho  original  concrete 
or  abstract  cues  provided. 
5.    affect  gap    this  involves  participants  in  expressing,  identifying  and 
responding  to  individual  attitudes  and  feelings. 
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Any  one  conversation  activity  might  draw  on  several  different 
communication  gaps  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  kind  of  gap  may  be 
found  in  activities  of  different  difficulty  levels. 

Formulation  of  Objectives 

A.  Project 

Our  project  was  intended  as  a  long-term  exercise  designed  to  achieve  the 
following  objectives:— 

1 .  To  improve  the  students'  motivation  for  speaking. 

2.  To  improve  the  students'  responsibility  in  learning  and  learning  how 
to  learn. 

3.  To  improve  the  teachers'  capacity  for  coping  with  different  groups, 
each  of  which  was  at  a  different  level  of  achievement  in  speaking. 

4.  To  introduce  purposeful  speaking  in  real  life  situations  lo  students  of 
all  levels  of  achievement  to  develop  their  speaking  skills  in  ways 
related  to  the  Curriculum  Development  Committee  syllabus. 

B     Experimental  Teaching 

The  scope  of  our  experimental  teaching  (ET)  was  very  limited  (8  lessons  in 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Secondary  School  in  Tsuen  Wan)  and  therefore,  while 
we  wished  to  pursue  the  objectives  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  we  decided  to 
focus  our  attentioti  on  the  following  objectives  which  were  more  easily 
realisable  within  the  time  scale:  - 

1      To  try  out  the  activities  with  different  students  to  see  whether. 
-  -they  work 

—they   involve  the   students   intellectually  and    provide  both 
enjoyment  and  interest. 

they  are  at  the  right  level, 
-students  of  this  age  group  can  use  materials  in  self-access  form 
for  speaking. 

2.    To  examme  the  language  used  by  students  to  complete  the  activities. 

We  realized  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  whole  project's  objectives  we 
needed  to  return  to  oui  schools,  and  to  use  our  materials  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  The  objectives  of  our  ET  were  therefore  more  hmrted  in  scope. 

Observation  Schedules 

In  order  to  observe  the  effectiveness  and  suitability  of  our  activities,  teachers 
were  given  an  on -task  observation  checklist  to  record  and  reflect  any  verbal 
or  non-verbal  manifestation  of  students'  motivation  changes  while  they 
were  involved  in  thi?  conversation  activities.  In  addition,  sample  recordings 
of  students'  interaction  were  taken  to  enable  us  to  observe  students' 
interlanguage,  to  check  whether  they  could  cope  with  the  functions  and 
notions  we  expected  for  any  communicative  activity. 

The  students  had  to  fill  in  a  students'  report  sheet  after  completing  each 
activity,  and  questionnaire  after  the  8  lessons'  activities,  in  order  to  record 
their  opinions  about  the  activities. 
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Findings  from  Experimental  Teaching 

The  majority  of  students  shared  the  feeling  that: 

•  the  instructions  were  easy 

•  the  level  of  language  they  had  to  use  was  easy 

•  the  activities  were  relevant  to  their  experience 

•  the  activities  were  challenging,  exciting  and  interesting 

The  majority  of  students  thought  that  the  teachers'  help  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  many  of  the  activities. 

Concerning  students'  feelings  about  correcting  others'  mistakes  and  being 
corrected, 

•  all   the  students   recognized   some   language   mistakes   made  by 
themselves  or  their  partners, 

•  half  of  them  did  not  or  sometimes  did  not  correct  their  partners' 
mistakes  mainly  becasue  they  did  not  know  how  to  correct  them, 

•  nearly  all  the  students  liked  their  sit-in-teachers  to  correct  their 
mistakes, 

•  a  small  no.  of  students  felt  embarrassed  or  a  little  unhappy  when 
speaking  and  were  afraid  that  their  classmates  might  laugh  at  them. 

We  also  found  from  classroom  observation  that  the  students  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes  in  their  conversation  which  reflected  the  level  of  their  inter 
language.  Some  of  these  were:  • 

•  in  forming  questions,  students  were  unable  to  invert  subjects  and  v<  rbs 
e.g.  'How  wide  the  TV?' 

'Where  you  go?' 

•  in  forming  negatives,  students  were  unable  to  form  tenses  and  place  the 
negative  particle  in  the  proper  place. 

e.g.  'He  not  wear  uniform.' 
'He  not  tall' 

•  students  consistently  formed  third  person  singular  verbs  without  an 's'. 
e.g.  'He  go.' 

The  man  climb  up  to  put  poster  on  the  wall.' 
This  indicates  clearly  that  while  the  students'  vocabulary  was  quite 
extensive,  their  ability  to  create  correct  spoken  utterances  was  primitive.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  this  was  the  case  in  many  Hong  Kong  classrooms  where 
speaking  English  was  a  rare  event. 

What  we  have  learnt  in  the  ET/action  research 

We  learnt  among  other  things: 

it  was  possible  to  carry  out  group  work  or  pair  work  m  a  large  sized  class 
with  1 3  or  more  teachers.  It  would  not  seem  impossible  to  do  such  work 
with  only  1  tencher  provided  that: 

a.  the  instructions  and  activities  are  well  designed, 

b.  the  students  are  trained  in  self-access  work. 

the  activities  and  the  material  must  have  clear  and  carefully  written 
instructions  and  guidelines. 


—there  is  a  need  for  teacher  guidance  in  students'  choice  of  activities  and 
level  of  work. 

— students  seem  to  become  more  aware  of  how  to  communicate 
effectively  from  a  social  point  of  view  and  make  progress  in  their  ability 
to  communicate  with  others  through  doing  graded  activities. 

— students  enjoy  challenging  activities. 

— most  students  like  to  be  guided  by  teachers. 

—  our  students,  like  many  other  Hong  Kong  students,  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  vocabulary,  but  their  spoken  interlanguage  was  in  a 
preliminary  stage, 

— students  were  more  motivated  to  learn  when  they  actively  participated 
in  class. 

— as  teachers  we  tend  to  understimate  our  students'  capacity  to  complete 
communicative  tasks. 

-  we  would  in  future  perhaps  be  more  tolerant  of  our  students  if  they 
made  mistakes,  because  they  were  usually  able  to  communicate 
effectively,  despite  many  errors. 

implications  for  the  future 

When  we  go  back  to  school,  we  shall  use  this  graded  activity  resource  bank 
in  our  own  classroom,  but  we  know  that  it  needs  further  supplementing  and 
constant  renewal. 

We  can  use  the  bank  of  activities  either  to  exploit  our  grammar  teaching  or 
as  a  self-access  communicative  'deep-end'  set  of  activities.  For  instance,  in  a 
lesson  when  we  teach  a  certain  function  like  'asking  the  way',  we  can  first 
persent  the  language  as  a  model,  then  give  controlled  practice  before  we 
provide  students  with  an  appropriate  activity  from  our  bank  to  exploit  what 
they  have  learnt. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  'deep-end'  approach  of  teaching  is  that  we  do  not 
teach  our  students  the  language  to  do  the  bank  of  acti  /ities,  but  we  get  our 
students  to  use  the  activities  directly.  When  we  look  at  their  language,  their 
weaknesses  will  be  exposed.  We  go  back  to  remedy  the  se  weaknesses  and 
teach  the  things  they  neori.  So  the  bank  of  activities  can  either  be  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  or  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

We  can  also  put  our  graded  conversation  activity  res  lurce  bank  in  the 
'swapshop'  at  the  ILE  so  as  to  exchange  materials  or  ideas  with  other 
teachers. 

Lastly,  we  hope  that  a  whole  series  of  graded  listening,  conversation  and 
reading  materials  can  bo  made  available  to  supplement  existing  commercial 
material. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROJECT:  TV  SIMULATION' 


Course  No.  ES892 
Group:  3 

Names  of  Participants:  Lai  Yuk  Chun.  He/en 

Au  So  Tsoi  Yee,  Mary 
Chiu  Suk  Kau.  Louisa 
Chan  TangSiu  Yung,  Alice 
Wan  Ng  Wing  Lan.  Irene 
Leung  Wan  Po,  Anne 
Wong  Ma  Mee  Fong,  Maria 
Tsui  Moon  Yee,  Flora 
Ho  Lee  Kit  Duen,  Josephine 
Tsang  San  Mi,  Vonne 

Group  Tutor:  Madeleine  Lau 

How  a  TV  Simulation  can  help  to  solvethe  problems 

The  problems  listed  in  the  previous  paragraphs  urge  us  to  explore  an  approach 
to  provide  possible  solutions  to  the  areas  of  concern.  The  approach  should 
employ  task-  based  activities  which  can  motivate  students  and  encourage  them 
to  use  the  language  in  a  natural  way  when  they  are  doing  the  task. 

In  Jack  Longergan's  'Video  in  Language  Teaching',  he  points  out  the 
communicative  value  of  video  films.  The  outstanding  feature  of  video  films  is 
their  ability  to  present  complete  communicative  situations.  The  combination 
of  sound  and  vision  is  dynamic,  immediate  and  accessible.  This  means  that 
communication  can  be  shown  in  context,  and  the  many  factors  in 
communication  can  be  perceived  easily  by  viewers  and  language  learners.  In 
as  much  as  sound  recording  provides  a  truer  re  creation  of  spoken  language 
tlian  pen  and  paper,  so  video  also  provides  a  truer  re-creation  of  a  com- 
municative event,  where  paralinguistic  features  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
communicative  process.  We  decided  to  work  on  a  TV  Simulation'  project. 

'If  a  simulation  game  is  well  designed,  fully  participative,  stimulating  and 
provocative,  then  there  is  likely  to  be  a  largo  measure  of  emotional 
satisfaction,  which  can  have  a  strong  emotional  effect'  (Ken  Jones' 
Simulations  in  Language  Teaching') 

Students  in  many  classes  do  not  seem  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point  m 
tu:hievemcnt  They  know  a  great  deal  but  they  cannot  use  it  to  express  their 
own  meaning.  In  many  such  classes,  the  teachers  teeter  on  the  brink  of 
interactive  practice  and  students  withdraw,  hostitnnt  and  cautious.  'A 
task  oriented  or  cooperative  learnmcj  situation  means  sharing  and 
encouratjing  each  othet  '  As  students  find  that  what  they  contribute  to  the 
activities  is  accepted  by  tlieir  ptKjrs  and  that  every  word  they  say  in  the  target 
language  is  not  corrected,  their  trust  and  enthusiasm  will  ytow  (Gertrude 
Moskovit/'s  'Caring  and  Sharing  m  the  Foreign  Language  Class').  So  we 
included  gioup  work  into  the  TV  Simulation'  project. 
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In  designing  the  TV  Simulation  project,  we  paid  special  attention  to  the 
following  ideas/aims: 

a.  To  arouse  pupils'  motivation  and  interest  in  learning  English  in  a 
communicative  and  lively  way. 

b.  To  give  pupils  the  experience  of  producing  a  TV  programme. 

c.  To  provide  chances  for  pupils  to  use  authentic  English,  to  listen 
attentively,  discuss  purposefully  and  to  practice  reading  and  writing 
skills  through  collecting  and  processing  information,  writing  scripts 
and  acting  out  roles. 

d.  To  provide  pupils  with  authentic  contexts  in  which  to  use  English. 

e.  To  provide  enjoyment  for  pupils  through  the  production  of  a  TV 
programme. 

f.  To  provide  immediacy— pupils  produce  thoir  own  work  and  can  see 
the  effect  of  it  immediately. 

g.  To  provide  pupils  with  a  purpose  for  doing  things  in  English. 

Structure  of  the  programme 


T.V.  Simulation 

i 


Weather 
&  News 
Report 


Education 


Puppet 
Show 


Games 
&  Quiz 


Instructional 
Workshop 


Introduction  of  Project  &  Preparation  for  video-recordmg 

a.  Orientation 

b.  Introduction  of  the  project  (5  programmes) 

c     Ways  of  acquiring  information,  organization  of  materials  collected, 
script  writing. 

d.  Training  special  skills  for  T  V.  appearance 

speaking  clearly 
-  -gesture 

expression 
SRI  (Stress,  Rhythm  &  Intonation) 

Manners 

e.  Preparation. 

f.  Video  recording. 

(].    Viewing  of  tho  TV  f)rogrnnim(3  8*  shariiu)  lluMr  own  work  with  other 
F  2  classes. 
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Pupils'  opinions  on  the  TV  Simulation'  project: 

(i)  Group  work:— 

Most  pupils  preferred  group  work  to  individual  work.  They  liked 
learning  English  through  doing  things  together.  It  was  more 
interesting  and  useful.  Group  work  was  enjoy?ble  and  provided  them 
with  more  chances  to  speak  English.  Most  pup  is  found  that  they  had 
more  confidence  in  speaking  English  after  producing  the  programme. 
They  were  more  interested  in  listening  to  taped  stories,  reading  story 
books  and  playing  language  games. 

(ii)  Amount  of  time  on  task:-- 

Some  pupils  found  that  there  was  not  enough  time  for  preparing  and 
completing  their  activity. 

(iii)  Watching  TV  programmes  on  the  English  Channel:— 

Some  pupils  said  that  they  would  not  spend  more  time  on  watching 
English  programmes  on  TV  because  they  had  difficulties  in 
understanding  them.  Some  stressed  that  their  family  would  only 
watch  Chinese  programmes  and  therefore  they  would  not  be  able  to 
watch  any  English  programmes. 
On  the  whole,  pupils  enjoyed  producing  the  programme.  They  learned  a 
lot  from  it  other  than  English. 

Feedback  from  teachers: 

We  fmd  that  lessons  are  more  interesting  and  motivating  if  they  are 
conducted  in  a  less  rigid  way.  It  is  also  important  to  provide  pupils  with  a 
real  need  for  speaking  English.  Projects  like  the  production  of  English  TV 
programmes  or  English  Day/Week  etc.  can  create  authentic  situations  where 
English  is  needed.  Pupils  can  speak  more  fluently  and  confidently  when  they 
are  given  enough  chances  to  practise. 

Pupils  enjoy  group  work  and  activities.  Group  work  can  increase  the 
opportunities  of  pupil-to-pupil  interaction.  It  can  help  pupils  to  develop  a 
responsible  attitude  and  a  sense  of  achievement  through  their  participation, 
involvement  and  commitment. 

Activities  such  as  games  and  competitions  provide  fun  for  them.  Through 
games  and  activities,  pupils  can  learn  more  and  better.  Pupils  can  also 
develop  their  imaginative  abilities  through  challenging  activities. 

We  also  notice  that  peer  groups  can  exert  a  considerable  positive 
influence  on  each  other.  The  brighter  pupils  can  help  the  less  able  ones. 

Recommendation 

1 .    Review  of  the  whole  project 

When  the  project  was  trialled  in  the  experimental  teaching  phase,  we 
were  convinced  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  approach  to  English 
language  teaching. 


(a)  Through  the  project  activities,  the  pupils  we  worked  with  in  the 
experimental  school  became  highly  motivated,  took  a  keen  interest 
and  showed  great  initiative  in  taking  up  their  learning 
responsibilities.  Pupils'  creativity,  stimulated  by  the  TV  production 
was  as  surprisingly  outstanding  as  their  motivation  for  using  the 
target  language  for  real  life  communication. 

(b)  Integrated  learning  was  also  a  significant  feature  of  the  project.  The 
four  language  skills  were  well-linked\  and  pupils  were  actively 
involved  in  a  variety  of  communij^ative  tasks.  In  addition, 
knowledge  acquired  from  other  academic  subjects  was  also  made 
use  of  in  the  activities  during  the  experimental  teaching, 

(c)  The  project  was  carried  out  mainly  in  small  groups  of  7  to  8  pupils 
which  allowed  more  opportunities  for  interaction  among  pupils  and 
with  teachers.  Ample  opportunities  were  offered  for  purposeful 
communication  in  the  target  language  through  the  group  tasks. 
Moreover,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  co-operation  among  group 
members  was  clearly  established  and  has  been  developed.  Last  but 
not  least,  there  was  also  a  general  sharing  of  skills,  expertise  and 
experience  within  the  group, 

(d)  Through  the  project,  a  TV  Simulation',  a  new  dimension  was 
added  to  the  pupils'  learning  experience.  As  they  were  exposed  to 
the  outside  world,  they  learned  English  not  just  from  textbooks  but 
also  from  authentic  materials.  Since  they  had  to  produce  a  TV 
programme,  they  used  English  in  authentic  contexts. 

(e)  The  project  created  a  real  need  for  pupils  to  use  English.  Despite 
the  constraints  of  time,  the  pupils  worked  hard  to  accomplish 
various  tasks  and  gained  rich  benefits  from  the  opportunities  for 
communication. 

From  our  observations  in  the  project  try-out,  we  feel  justified  in 
claiming  that  the  project  approach  is  effective  and  beneficial  in 
many  ways  in  English  language  teaching. 

Classroom  implementation 
(a)  Facilities  and  resources:  — 

(i)  In  order  to  avoid  disturbing  other  classes,  the  hall  or  special 
rooms  for  group  discussion  or  working  in  pairs  can  be  used. 

(ii)  We  can  use  the  hardware  available  in  school  so  as  to  reduce 
expenditure. 

(lii)  Various  topics  included  in  a  TV  programme  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  textbook,  e.g.  'Road  Safety'  (a  unit  in 
Integrated  English  Bk.  2). 
(iv)  It  is  better  to  use  authentic  materials  to  produce  the  programmes. 
(Z?)  Practical  guidelines  for  TV  production: 

(i)  Pupils  should  have  mirror  practice  at  home  so  as  to  watch 
themselves  as  if  they  were  watching  themselves  on  the  TV 
screen. 


(ii)  They  should  record  their  own  voice  on  tape  so  as  to  check 

their  own  speed  and  tone, 
(ill)  Body  movement  is  important.  They  should  also  have  suitable 

eye  contact  with  the  camera  and  audience. 

(iv)  Pupils  should  be  psychologically  prepared  for  the  presence  of 
others. 

(v)  Before  video-taking,  all  props,  scripts  and  the  sets  should  be 
included  in  a  checklist. 

(c)  Strategies  to  get  pupils'  responses:  - 

(i)  To  give  pupils  enough  time  for  practice  and  discussion  so  that 
they  are  confident  of  giving  their  opinions. 

(ii)  To  give  encouragement  and  guidance  to  those  who  are  less 
confident. 

(iii)  To  establish  rapport  wiih  pupils  by  using  simple  English, 
adopting  encouraging  attitudes  and  projecting  a  friendly 
image. 

(iv)  To  create  a  relaxing  atmosphere. 

(v)  To  involve  everyone  so  that  no  one  will  feel  shy  when  chosen 
to  perform  a  task. 

(vi)  To  provide  stimulating  and  suitable  materials  which  would 
help  pupils  to  think  and  develop  ideas. 

(d)  Organization:— 

We  had  10  teachers  in  charge  of  the  project  which  lasted  one 
week.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  arranged  in  normal  school 
teaching.  However,  we  can  make  adjustments  and  carry  out  such 
projects  in  individual  schools.  To  solve  manpower  problems, 
teachers  can  produce  a  similar  programme  within  a  longer  period  of 
time.  We  can  also  share  the  workload  of  producing  all  the  TV 
segments  among  different  classes.  Another  alternative  is  to  try  it  out 
in  the  English  Club/Society. 


THE  SWAPSHOP*:  PROGRESS  OF  WORK 


May  M.  T.  Lee 
English  Division 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education  Department 


The  Swapshop  was  run  for  its  second  year  last  year.  Last  December,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  all  past  ILE  Refresher  Course  participants  on  the  English 
Secondary  Course  inviting  them  to  join  the  Swapshop  for  the  new  term. 
From  December  to  June,  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  first  Saturday  of 
each  month,  except  for  February.  Altogether  six  meetings  were  held. 

Over  twenty  past  participants  joined  the  Swapshop  this  time.  Because  of 
the  expressed  concern  of  the  previous  year's  participants  over  having  to 
subject  themselves  to  a  time  constraint  in  producing  an  end-product  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  we  decided  not  to  take  part  In  the  School  based 
Curriculum  Development  Scheme  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
participants  were  free  to  choose  any  ELT  area  they  liked  and  to  work  on 
curriculum  development  or  action  research  related  to  that  area. 

At  the  meetings,  the  participants  worked  on  their  own,  forming  groups, 
planning  and  writing  materials,  but  they  could  approach  any  lecturers  on  the 
Secondary  Refresher  Course  Team  for  consultation  and  help. 

The  amount  of  work  achieved  this  year  was  not  as  encouraging  as  that  in 
the  first  year.  Only  a  few  items  of  teaching  material  and  some  action  research 
reports  have  been  submitted  so  far. 

It  has  been  quite  clear  to  us  that  neither  of  the  approaches  used  so  far  is 
totally  suitable  for  the  Swapshop.  In  the  first  year,  participants  were 
pressurized  by  time  to  produce  work,  and  as  a  result  did  not  enjoy  the 
experience  as  much  as  they  could  have.  In  the  second  year,  they  felt  a  lack  of 
purpose  because  the  work  was  not  adequately  structured. 

In  view  of  this,  we  have  re  organized  the  Swapshop  meetings  this  year 
(1990  91).  Participants  coming  to  the  meetings  have  been  divided  into 
teams.  Ecich  team  will  choose  to  work  on  an  area  of  action  research  or 
curriculum  renewal.  At  least  one  let:turer  will  join  each  team  to  help  the  team 
identify  the  area  to  bo  worked  on,  give  guidance  on  the  preparation  and 
organizing  of  work,  and  offer  other  forms  of  professional  support 

Another  cliange  introduced  this  year  is  a  short  input/workshop  session  at 
the  boginnint)  of  each  meeting,  conducted  by  ILE  lecturers  or  (juests  This 
was  introduced  becciuse  many  past  participants  have  expressed  the  wish  to 
keep  m  touch  with  current  ELT  developments. 

The  first  Swapshop  mooting  for  tho  now  academic  year  started  on  Gth 
October  24  participants  turned  up  to  this  meeting  Tho  feedback  from  them 
was  very  promising.  It  appeared  they  were  quite  in  favour  of  tho  new 
arrangements.  Discussion  on  the  work  plans  was  conducted  with  mucfi 
ontlnisiasm 


A  newsletter  has  been  sent  out  to  ail  past  English  Secondary  participants 
announcing  the  dates  of  all  the  meetings  this  school  year.  More  participants 
are  expected  to  join  in  later  meetings. 

At  present,  the  Swapshop  is  run  on  a  modest  scale.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  grow  and  become  an  organization  that  will  assist  all  English 
teachers  in  their  teaching.  We  will  be  moving  closer  to  our  goal,  we  hope, 
when  the  ILE  moves  to  its  new  premises,  when  the  Swapshop  materials  will 
become  an  important  element  of  the  resources  in  the  new  Teacher  Resource 
Centre. 

13th  October  1990 


The  Swapshop  is  an  exchange  bank  of  teacher- produced  supplementary  materials  for 
secondary  classes  of  ELT  action  research  findings.  It  was  set  up  in  the  ILE  in  September, 
1988,  when  a  group  of  dedicated  teacher-participants  expressed  the  wish  to  continue  to 
work  on  miproving  the  English  curriculum  after  finishing  the  ILE  Refresher  Course.  The  ILE 
recognized  it  as  a  worthwhile  project  to  do,  and  helped  them  by  arranging  regular  meetings 
for  them  in  the  ILE,  providing  professional  advice,  and  helping  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
teams.  Meetings  were  held  once  every  month  on  Saturday  mornings 

In  Its  first  year  of  operation  (1988  89),  the  Swapshop  took  part  in  the  Education 
Department's  School -based  Curriculum  Development  Project  Scheme.  A  collection  of  over 
40  items  of  materials  was  produced.  The  idea  of  the  Swapshop  was  that  as  soon  as  a 
teacher  member  had  produced  an  item  of  ELT  material  and  contributed  it  to  the  Swapshop 
bank,  he/she  was  entitled  to  borrow  any  of  the  materials  in  the  bank,  to  make  copies  of  these, 
and  use  them  in  his/her  own  school. 

For  information  about  the  operation  of  the  Swapshop  in  the  first  year,  please  read  the  article 
by  May  Lee  and  John  Clark;  'The  ILE  Exchange  Bank  (Swapshop)  of  teacher- produced 
materials  for  English  in  Secondary  1  to  3'  in  ILEJ.  Volume  6,  1  989 
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'FOLLOWING-THROUGH'  TEACHER  REFRESHER 
COURSES  

A  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  THE  FUST  PILOT 
PROJECT 

Amy  Lai 

English  Division,  Primary  Refresher  Course, 

institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education  Department 


Introduction 

As  Ruddock  (1981 )  points  out.  it  is  crucial  for  any  teacher  inservice  courses 
to  have  a  'good'  beginning  and  a  'good'  ending.  By  a  'good'  beginning,  she 
means  a  good  orientation  programme  introducing  participants  to  the  course 
contents  as  well  as  helping  them  to  adjust  quickly  to  the  new  mode  of  life  in 
the  new  learning  environment.  As  for  a  'good'  ending,  she  refers  to  ways  the 
course  helps  participants  to  continue  to  develop  what  they  have  learned; 
and  transfer  what  they  have  learned  on  the  course  to  their  own  unique  and 
more  realistic  environment. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  helping  course  participants  to  'carry  over' 
learning  into  future,  Ruddock  suggests  using  the  term  'follow  through' 
instead  of  the  more  common  term  'follow-up'.  She  stresses  that  'following 
through'  a  course  reminds  us  of  'a  sense  of  continuity  from  classroom-to- 
course-to-classroom'  and  that  it  is  'an  important  perspective  in  in-service 
work.'  (1981:166)  In  this  report,  I  will  use  the  term  'follow-up'  to  include 
the  sense  of  'follow  through'  suggested  by  Ruddock. 

Background  of  FUST 

The  FUST  was  a  Follow-up  Support  Team  set  up  on  the  ILE  Primary 
Refresher  Course  which  was  held  from  September  1989  to  January  1990 
(Course  EP892).  The  aims  of  setting  up  this  Team  were  to  look  into  the 
feasibility  and  value  of  initiating,  planning,  and  implementing  a  follow-up 
support  project  for  participants  who  have  completed  our  refresher  courses. 

As  a  start,  the  FUST,  which  consisted  of  five  tutors  (1 ),  was  set  up  on  the 
initiative  of  the  tutors  themselves.  Two  ILE  Vice- Principals,  Dr.  Vernon  Anley 
and  Mrs.  Christina  Wong,  were  also  involved  and  played  the  role  of  advisers. 
They  also  showed  concern  for  the  need  to  promote  better  communication 
between  the  ILE  and  schools,  as  well  as  the  need  to  develop  a  follow-up 
project  that  could  encourage  implementation  of  teaching  ideas  and 
techniques  participants  had  learnt  from  the  ILE  refresher  courses. 

Planning  for  the  FUST  Pilot  Project 

In  November  1989.  a  number  of  FUST  meetings  and  Primary  Course  Tutors' 
meetings  were  held  and  two  informal  surveys  on  all  the  tutors'  opinions  on 


follow-up  work  Wv  ''e  also  conducted.  The  recommendations  of  two  tutors' 
individual  research  studies  were  also  taken  into  consideration  during  this 
enquiry  and  planning  stage. 

In  January  1990,  with  the  support  of  the  whole  team  of  Primary  Course 
tutors  (2),  the  Course  Co-ordinator  for  the  Piimary  Refresher  Course  (3), 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  ILE  Research  Committee  (4),  a  FUST  project  was 
piloted. 

Objectives  of  the  FUST  Pilot  Project 

The  pilot  project  aimed  at  facilitating  tutors  to  try  out  a  variety  of  different 
support  measures  on  a  number  of  selected  participants  who  had  completed 
the  course  in  January  1990  (Course  EP892).  It  was  also  hoped  that  through 
follow-up  visits,  a  better  link  couid  be  forged  between  the  ILE  and  the 
selected  schools. 

Outcomes  of  the  FUST  Pilot  Project 
/.    School  visits 

Before  and  shortly  after  the  Easter  break  in  1990,  each  tutor  visited  at  least 
one  participant  from  their  own  groups  in  the  participants'  own  schools.  The 
participants  who  were  visited  had  generally  expressed  willingness  to  be 
followed  up  before  they  completed  the  refresher  course.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  the  schools  selected  to  be  visited  had  sent  in  a  number  of 
teachers  to  attend  the  ILE  courses  before. 

During  a  typical  visit,  the  tutor  met  the  school  head  whenever  possible, 
talked  to  the  former  participants  about  the  outcomes  and/or  problems  of 
implementing  the  teaching  ideas  and  techniques  they  had  acquired  on  the 
course,  and  whether  they  had  used  the  Enquiry  Projects  produced  on  the 
course  etc.  (The  Enquiry  Project  was  a  major  module  on  the  course  that  took 
50  hours,  which  was  1 3%  of  the  whole  course  approximately.) 

In  this  project,  a  number  of  different  forms  of  support  had  been  offered  by 
the  tutors.  For  example,  in  addition  to  talking  to  the  participants,  some  tutors 
also  attended/observed  some  participants'  lessons,  which  were  followed  up 
by  discussion  and  consultation.  (A  brief  summary  of  different  kinds  of 
support  offered  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A.) 

At  the  end  of  the  pilot  project,  altogether  44  former  ILE  participants  were 
visited,  most  of  them  being  visited  once  and  a  few  being  visited  twice.  Of 
these  44  participants,  23  were  on  Course  EP892,  and  21  attended  our 
courses  before  Course  EP892.  Altogether,  14  school  heads  were  met;  and  20 
schools  situated  in  a  variety  of  districts  in  Hong  Kong  were  visited.  (For 
details,  please  see  Appendix  A.) 

2.    Participants '  response 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  participants  visited  welcomed  the  tutors 
with  warmth  and  sincerity.  Some  even  invited  their  tutors  to  visit  them  again 
and  some  tried  out  some  new  teaching  ideas/techniques/materials  in  a 
lesson  during  the  tutors'  first/second  visit. 
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For  some  other  participants,  they  took  the  visit  as  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  arrange  a  more  formal  meeting  ifor  the  Panel  head  and  all  the  teachers  on 
the  panel  and/or  all  the  former  participants  who  had  attended  the  ILE 
courses  (English)  either  before  or  during  the  tutors'  visit. 

Whether  formally  or  informally,  individually  or  in  groups,  the  participants 
visited  generally  made  full  use  of  the  tutors'  visit  to  give  an  account  of  some 
of  the  major  outcomes  of  learning  on  our  courses  and  some  major 
constraints  they  were  encountering  when  they  tried  to  implement  what  they 
had  learnt  on  the  courses.  They  had  also  made  some  requests  for  the  kind  of 
post-course  support  they  needed  from  the  ILF  such  as  post-course 
workshops,  access  to  a  teaching  resources  centre  etc. 

3.    Tutors '  response 

On  the  whole,  tutors  generally,  felt  that  the  school  visit  experience  was 
useful  in  the  sense  that  they  had  acquired  better  understanding  .of  the 
participants'  teaching  situations. 

Besides  collecting  some  feedback  on  our  courses,  it  was  also  felt  that  the 
pilot  project  had  been  useful  in  collecting  some  data  concerning  the  'felt 
needs'  of  the  participants  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  post-course  support,  viz. 
whether  or  not  they  needed  any  post-course  support,  how  they  would  like 
to  be  supported,  and  what  they  had  tried  out  after  the  course,  the  major 
constraints  they  encountered  when  they  made  these  attempts  etc. 

FUST  Recommendations 

In  May  and  June.  1990.  several  Tutors'  meetings  and  FUST  meetings  were 
held  in  order  to  review  the  achievements  of  the  FUST  Pilot  Project  and  plan 
for  the  future  actions  of  the  project. 

1.  It  was  ascertained  that  post-course  support  is  an  integral  function  of 
in-service  teacher-training  and  offering  different  kinds  of  post-course 
support  to  participants  is  an  essentia!  role  of  the  tutors  on  the  Primary 
Refresher  Courses.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  support  work 
should  continue  on  subsequent  courses.  The  FUST  Pilot  Project  was 
then  regarded  as  'FUST  Project  1 .' 

2.  The  way  participants  could  be  supported  may  take  different  forms.  One 
highly  recommended  form  of  support  is  through  school  visits,  which 
may  include  attending/observing  participants'  lessons,  as  well  as 
post-observation  consultation.  As  found  out  in  the  pilot  project,  visiting 
participants  in  their  schools  was  an  effective  means  to  find  out  whether 
transfer  of  learning  had  taken  place  from  the  course  to  the  classroom, 
and  if  so.  what  and  how  much  had  been  transferred. 

3.  It  was  suggested  that  the  data  collected  from  the  pilot  project  should  be 
used  to  feed  into  the  planning  of  a  more  structured  follow-up 
project— 'FUST  Project  2.' 

4.  It  was  strongly  felt  that  participants  to  be  followed  up  in  the  project 
should  be  better  prepared  before  they  complete  the  refresher  courses. 
Thus,  it  was  suggested  that  a  centralized  briefing  session  should  be 
organized  before  the  end  of  each  course. 


5.  It  was  proposed  that  FUST  originally  set  up  for  the  pilot  project  would 
be  dissolved  and  replaced  by  a  new  FUST  which  would  include  all  the 
tutors  on  the  Primary  Refresher  Course. 

Planning  for  TUST  Project  2'  and  TUST  Project  3' 

A  number  of  FUST  meetings  and  Vice-Principals'  meetings  were  held  during 
May  and  June  1990  in  order  to  design  'FUST  Project  2'  and  'FUST  Project 
3'.  Several  alternative  proposals  were  looked  into  in  great  detail  in  view  of 
the  tutors'  experience  gained  in  the  pilot  project  and  the  internal  constraints 
of  facilitating  school  visits  at  the  ILE. 

1 .  TUST  Project  2'  (September  to  December  7990) 

It  was  decided  that  'FUST  Project  2',  which  would  be  implemented  in 
oeptember  1 990,  would  aim  at  collecting  more  objective  data  as  regards 
the  outcomes  of  learning  from  the  refresher  course.  The  data  would  also 
be  collected  front  a  wider  sample— a  post-course  questionnaire  would 
be  sent  to  all  the  participants  who  completed  the  refresher  course  in 
June  1 990  (Course  EP901 ).  The  questionnaires  would  also  be  followed 
up  by  tutors'  visits  and  lesson  observation.  However,  in  view  of  the 
man-power  and  time  constraints,  tutors  would  select  and  visit  only  one 
participant  from  their  own  tutorial  group. 

2.  'FUST  Project  3'  (February  to  June  1991) 

It  was  hoped  that  a  'FUST  Project  2'  was  being  implemented,  initial 
planning  for  'FUST  Project  3'  could  begin. 

As  found  in  the  FUST  Pilot  Project,  the  applicability  and  value  of  the 
Enquiry  Projects  produced  by  the  participants  had  been  a  major  concern 
and  area  of  interest  for  both  the  tutors  and  the  participants  alike. 
Moreover,  since  participants  had  been  enquiring  into  some  of  their  real 
teaching  problems  through  the  projects,  a  more  in-depth  investigation 
into  the  usefulness  of  this  particular  component  of  the  course  should  be 
worthwhile.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  that  'FUST  Project  3',  which  would 
be  implemented  in  February  1991,  would  mainly  focus  on  the  Enquiry 
Project  component  of  the  course. 

Postscript 

On  behalf  of  the  FUST,  1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the 
Primary  course  tutors,  as  well  as  the  Vice-Principals,  Dr.  Vernon  Anloy  and 
Mrs.  Christina  Wong,  for  their  support  and  encouragement  in  the  whole 
process  of  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  the  FUST  Pilot  Project. 
We  all  hope  that  FUST  Projects  2  and  3  will  be  implemented  with  even 
greater  success  and  will  yield  more  enlightening  results. 

Notes 

1 .    The  members  of  the  FUST  set  up  for  the  pilot  project  were> 

Barbara  Chan,  John  Duncan,  Lindsay  Howard,  Amy  Lai  and  Mike 
Murphy. 


2.  The   other    Primary   course   tutors   who   were   involved    in  the 
implementation  and  evaluation  of  the  FUST  Pilot  Project  were: — 

Ann  Bolt,  Clare  Chiang,  VViliiam  Choy,  Glenda  Hoffman,  Jenny  Lee  and 
Tony  Mahon. 

3.  The  Co-ordinator  of  the  ILE  Primary  Refresher  Course  is  Mrs.  Christina 
Wong. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  ILE  Research  Committee  is  Dr.  Vernon  Aniey. 
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APPENDIX  A 


F.U.S.T.  PILOT  PROJECT 
Data  extracted  from  22  Tutors'  Reports 


2. 
3. 


Number  of  participants  visited: 
Primary  Course  EP892:  23 
Former  courses:  21 
Number  of  school  heads  met:  1 4 


Total:  44 


Number  of  schools  visited: 
Districts:  Yau  Ma  Tei 


Pokfulam 

Abredeen 

Wanchai 

Tuen  Mun 

Yuen  Long 

Homantin 

Central 

Tai  Hang 

Tsuen  Wan 

Kwun  Tong 

Choi  Wan 

Tai  Po 

2 

Tsim  Sha  Tsui 

2 

Choi  Hung 

1 

8 
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Brief  summary  of  ttie  kinds  of  support  measures  offered  by  tutors  during 
the  FUST  Pilot  Project:— 

A.  Attending  ex-ILE participants'  lessons: — 

a.  Participating  in  participants'  lessons  as  resource  persons 

b.  Observing  participants'  lessons  and  giving  feedback/advice 
afterwards. 

B.  Meeting  ex-ILE  participants  in  their  own  schools:— 

a.  Data -collection — 

i  Identifying  positive  outcomes  of  learning  on  the  course, 

ii  Identifying  major  constraints  that  have  been  bothering 
participants  after  returning  to  schools, 

iii  Eliciting  opinions  &  suggestions  on  course  improvement, 

iv  Collecting  opinions  on  kinds  of  support  participants 
needed, 

b.  Professional  consultation — 

i  Clarifying  concepts  in  language  teaching  and  learning, 

ii  Advising  participants  on  improvement  of  their  teaching 
techniques, 

iii  Encouraging  participants  to  adapt  and  try  out  the  new 
ideas/techniques  tearnt  on  the  course. 

iv  Looking  at  participants'  teaching  materials  and  giving 
comments/suggestions  on  the  exploitation  of  such 
materials, 

V  Recommending/introducing  new  teaching  ideas/ 
resources. 

C.  Meeting  ex-ILE  participants  at  the  tLE: — 

i  Discussing  with  participants  their  lesson  plans  at  the  ILE 
before  the  visits, 

ii  Helping  participants  to  solve  teaching  problems,  e.g. 
clarifying  questions  on  language  policies  and/or  language 
usage,  recommending  resources  and  references, 

iii  Giving  consultation  on  professional  development,  e.g. 
opportunities  for  further  studies. 

D.  Meeting  school  heads  at  ex-ILE  participants'  schools: — 

a.  Introducing  the  purposes  of  the  follow-up  project, 

b.  Seeking  for  further  understanding  between  the  school  and  the 
ILE, 

c.  Facilitating  communication  between  the  school  heads  and  the 
former  ILE  participants. 
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THE  CHANGES  OF  SPEECH  PATTERN  OF  VELAR 
NASAL  /O/  AND  THE  ZERO-INITIAL  IN  HONG 
KONG  CANTONESE  OF  DIFFERENT  AGE  GROUPS. 

Ng  Fung-ping 
Chinese  Division 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education  Department 

Chapter  I  Introduction 

1.1  Background 

In  Hongkong,  98%  of  the  population  is  Chinese,  mainly  Cantonese.  The 
medium  of  communication  among  the  Chinese  both  outside  and  in  schools 
is  mainly  Cantonese.  However,  the  pronunciation  of  certain  characters,  even 
some  very  common  ones,  often  varies  from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  different  dictionaries  may  denote  different 
pronunciations  for  the  same  character.  Such  variance  and  deviations  cause 
much  inconvenience  and  dispute  among  members  of  the  general  public  and 
also  create  confusion  among  teachers  and  pupils. 

Because  of  the  mutability  of  language  and  factors  related  to  historical, 
social,  political,  geographical  and  dialectal  differences,  many  Chinese 
characters  exhibit  deviant  pronunciations.  Such  deviant  pronunciations  have 
been  a  constant  problem  for  both  teachers  and  students. 

With  reference  to  the  Chinese  syllabuses  for  secondary  schools,  the 
Curriculum  Development  Committee  in  Hongkong  suggested  two  ways  to 
solve  pronunciation  problems.  (P.  67,  1 978.  Chinese  syllabus  for  secondary 
schools,  HK) 

Firstly,  to  resolve  the  differences  between  old  pronunciations  and 
currently  used  pronunciations,  the  Committee  suggested  ignoring  the  first 
and  adhering  to  the  last  on  the  grounds  that  this  will  assist  teachers  and 
students. 

Secondly,  to  solve  the  problem  arising  from  variant  pronunciations  of 
certain  characters,  the  Committee  suggested  that  teachers  should  adopt  the 
most  commonly  used  and  most  widely  accepted  variant.  Teachers  are  asked 
to  refer  to  more  than  one  dictionary  and  to  decide  for  themselves  which 
variant  they  will  teach.  However  the  Committee  did  not  make  any 
recommendation  as  to  which  dictionaries  should  be  consulted. 

Since,  1982,  the  changes  In  speech  patterns  and  the  problems  arising 
from  variant  pronunciations  have  aroused  the  interest  of  scholars  from  the 
two  universitites  in  HK.  and  the  institute  of  Language  In  Education.  A  few 
studies  have  been  made.  In  1986,  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Cantonese 
Pronunciation  of  Commonly  Used  Chinese  Characters'  was  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  (ILE).  The  ILE  will  publish  a  list  of 
commonly  used  Chinese  characters  with  standardized  pronunciations  which 


will  serve  as  a  reference  for  teachers,  teacher  trainers,  and  publishers  of 
Chinese  textbooks.  One  surprising  finding  of  the  study  was  that  the  seven 
dictionaries  do  not  agree  unanimously  on  the  pronunciation  of  1219 
characters  out  of  4000  commonly-used  characters.  This  finding  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  committee  consisting  of  scholars  of  phonology  and 
sociolinguistics  from  the  ILE  and  the  two  universitites  and  polytechnics  in 
HK,  with  the  object  of  giving  opinions  and  suggestions  on  rules  of 
standardising  Cantonese. 

1 . 2    Purpose  of  the  study 

This  study  has  one  objective.  This  is  to  investigate  the  change  of  speech 
patterns  in  the  use  of  the  velar  nasal  1^1  and  the  initial  zero-  /0/  among 
Hongkong  Cantonese  from  three  age  groups. 

Hashimoto  has  the  following  observation  on  the  distribution  of  /  9  /  & 
The  voiced  initials  do  not  generally  occur  on  syllables  of  the  literacy 
layer  with  Vin-tone.  This  statement  applies  without  exception  to  the 
distribution  of  the  velar  nasal  initial  Z^/.  However,  syllables  with  the 
zero-initial,  that  is  syllables  beginning  with  neither  a  consonant  nor  a  glide, 
occur  only  in  the  Yin-tone  regardless  of  whether  they  occur  in  morphemes 
of  the  literary  or  colloquial  layer.  We  notice  that  syllables  with  the  zero  initial 
share  a  similar  distributional  pattern  with  velar  initials.  Both  of  them  occur 
with  a  very  restricted  number  of  finals-only  those  finals  with  the  vowels  [a:] 
[i:]  [o:]  [o].  The  situation  suggests  that  zero  initial  and  the  velar  nasal  initial 
are  phonologically  non-distinctive.'  (Hashimoto  1 972). 

Due  to  the  influence  of  neighbouring  dialects,  there  is  a  merger  of  certain 
initials  in  the  speech  of  a  number  of  Cantonese  speakers.  In  Hongkong, 
initial  /  0  /  is  often  confused  with  the  zero  initial,  although  speakers  of 
standard  Cantonese  still  consistently  maintain  the  distinctions  between 
these  sounds. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  study,  words  with  zero-initial  and  yin-tone  are 
chosen  to  test  the  change  in  the  pattern,  (see  Table  1 ) 
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Table  1 

O'i-f /:J-  f11 0  'if/'j.  Velar  nasal  /  5"  'and  zeroinitial/©/ 


Rionetic  Transcription !         Words  j 

DJl 

r]'d-      ^                i    Second  place  I 

Wo 

a  :  u   '  j 
:  u  '  ' 

1  >fe 
Mr.  AU 

31 

,                 1  1 
0  u      '         ^  ' 

i    5i           t&  \ 

3                             1  • 

^  0  u                     1       profaiixi  ' 

■  ^     *^    :  a  ml 

^  ^  i  :                   i  t4'ii\e  gooci  au^e  of  ' 

<^ 

n 

1 

sUible 

1 
1 
! 

^  i  :    '  IS 

kindly 

!              1     ^  , 

j 

!     H|  a  i 

s^LV\   &  snvill 

193      ^  i  4 


Chapter  II    Review  of  Literature  and  Dictionaries 

2.1  Since  the  early  19th  century,  when  missionaries  came  to  Canton  and 
its  neighbouring  areas,  quite  a  number  of  dictionaries,  syllabaries, 
vocabularies  and  textbooks  on  Cantonese  have  been  compiled.  Only  a  few 
are  presently  accessible. 

Y.  R.  Chao's  Cantonese  Primer  1947  and  D.  K.  Hashimoto's 
Studies  in  Yue  dialects  1.  Phonology  of  Cantonese  are  important  works  on 
the  dialect.  Another  important  Chinese  reference  is  Hanyu  Fangyan  Gaiyo 
[An  outline  of  the  Chinese  dialects]  by  Yuan  Jiahusa  in  1961  and  X^'^ndai 
Hanyan  [modern  Chinese  dialect]  by  in  1980. 

A  syllabary  which  is  based  more  or  less  on  present  day  Cantonese 
pronunciation  is  S.  L.  Wong's  A  Chinese  Syllabary  Pronunced  According  to 
the  Dialect  of  Canton  1  940/  which  is  widely  used  in  the  field  of  education  in 
Hongkong.  Wong's  syllabary  does  not  include  colloquial  morphemes  and 
many  subsequent  dictionaries  were  compiled  with  Wong's  syllabary  as  a 
model  and  published  M\Q  in  1948,  '1'  (  f'^i  >  in  1963,  |n)  ,'V'r 'Vi!  in 

1971  and  'P 'V'-i'l'r'r  ^in  in  1976.  In  1980,  the  Chinese  University  Press 
published  a  dictionary  by  Professor  Lee  called  X' Y-  'JH.  This  dictionary 

contains  a  number  of  colloquial  morphemes.  In  1983  'ii'Hi  n'?* 'J'i.  was 
compiled  in  China,  which  was  based  on  the  currently  used  pronunciation  in 
Canton.  The  review  of  the  phonetic  transcription  will  be  based  on  these 
popular  dictionaries. 

As  different  dictionaries  use  different  systems  of  transcriptions,  in  order  to 
review  the  true  phenomenon,  all  the  transcriptions  are  marked  as  in  their 
original  systems. 

2.2  Ancient  Chinese  Sound  Categories 

At  the  end  of  each  column,  the  ancient  Chinese  sound  categories  are  listed 
The  iS^/"  M  HJKi  r  'HI  (1981)  was  taken  as  reference.  At  the  same  time,  the 
review  also  takes  the  reference  of  Han  Yu  Fan  Yan  Dia  Cha  \%\\\  h' 
t  ^  1 982  to  match  the  phonetic  value  of  the  categories. 

It  is  of  special  value  to  take  the  reference  to  the  ancient  Chinese  sound 
categories  because  this  may  help  to  trace  the  trend  of  the  changes  and  also 
may  help  to  explain  such  changes. 

2.3  A  Survey  of  Dialects  in  the  Pearl  River  Delta  1986  1987 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  dialect  survey  of  the  Pearl  River  Delta  jointly 
conducted  by  Jinan  University  and  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  in 
1986  1987.  It  IS  at  present  the  most  detailed  study  of  the  dialects  in  the 
region,  which  includes  31  locations. 

The  research  covers  primarily  the  many  varieties  of  the  Yue  dialect  wliich 
are  the  dominant  means  of  communication  in  the  Pearl  River  Delta.  Other 
dialects,  Min  and  Kejia,  have  also  been  studied. 


The  report  is  a  valuable  reference  for  making  comparison  between  the 
varieties  within  the  Hong  Kong  speech  community,  as  well  as  the  nearby 
Yue  speech  community  in  the  Pearl  River  Delta. 

However,  the  Survey  of  the  Pearl  River  Delta  had  only  one  or  two 
informants  for  each  location.  The  range  of  age  is  also  wide.  A  detailed  survey 
of  different  age  groups  in  various  speech  communities  may  describe  the 
deviations  more  precisely.  The  present  survey  may  help  to  give  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  changes  in  Hong  K9ng  Cantonese. 

Table  2  gives  a  review  of  sounds  recorded  in  the  Survey  of  the  Pearl  River 
Delta. 
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Table  2 

Pearl  River  Delta  Survey  Wordlist 


Chapter  111    The  design  of  the  survey 

3.1  Suh/ects 

Changes  in  language  are  so  gradual  that  they  occur  usually  over  decades 
rather  ihan  months  or  years.  Age  groups  may  show  the  trend  or  preferences 
of  certain  speec,  patterns.  There  are  therefore  three  groups  of  subjects. 

Group  A  consists  of  people  aged  40  or  above.  They  are  mainly  immigrants 
from  mainland  Chma  and  may  retain  some  old  form,  or  literary 
pronunciations  of  the  words  under  study. 

Group  B  consists  of  people  aged  (between)  20  and  40  who  were  born 
mostly  in  Hong  Kong. 

Group  C  consists  of  those  aged  below  20  and  they  may  show  the  speech 
patterns  as  it  exists  among  youn^  people  in  Hong  Kong. 

3  2    Sampling  Procedures 

With  the  help  of  tlie  members  of  a  language  teacher  refresher  course 
conducted  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
survey  was  conducted  by  non-probability  sampling.  Group  A  and  B  include 
teachers  and  non-teachers.  Group  C  are  all  students. 

A  word  list  test  (table  1 )  was  carried  out.  A  list  containing  seven  words 
with  •  or  0.  initial  was  given  to  the  informant  who  was  asked  to  read  the 
word  list  aloud  and  this  was  recorded  on  tape  for  analysis. 

In  addition,  each  informant  was  asked  to  fill  m  relevant  personal 
background  data  in  a  questionnaire. 

The  frequency  of  occurience  of  each  pronunciation  is  converted  to 
percentage  and  presented  in  figures. 

Chapter  IV    Results  and  analysis 

4. 1    Personal  data  of  the  subjects 

The  personal  data  of  the  subjects  ate  tabulated  below 


Table  3.    Sub/ects  by  aye 

Sv.x  AGE 

A  -40       A  40       A  -40  Total 

M  21  15  9  45 

F  29  35  41  105 

Since  this  is  conv(jnionce  sampling,  there  are  more  ft^male  than  male 
subjects. 
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Table  4:   Subjects  by  place  of  origin 


'  A>40 


AGE 

j  B21  40  I  C<20 


I  Total 


Kwantung  46      ^      46      i      47      |  139 

Other  4      I       4      I       3      i  11 

Most  of  the  subjects  came  from  Kwantung  province  where  Cantoness  is 
used  as  the  main  medium  of  communication. 

From  the  questionnaires,  it  was  found  that  all  the  subjects  use  Cantonese 
as  their  means  of  communication  at  home. 


Table  5:   A  cademic  level  of  subjects 

AGE 


A>40 

1  B21  40  i 

C<20 

Total 

Primary 

'  1 

1  ■  T 

0 

2 

Secondary 

'  27 

:    15  1 

52 

94 

Advanced  Level 

;  17 

•  35 

2 

54 

Table  6.    Occupation  of  Subjects 
'  AGE 


^   A -40 

i  B21  40  ! 

C<20 

Total 

Students 

0 

^  i 

■     1  : 

50 

51 

Teachers 

37 

•  28 

0 

65 

non-teachers 

13 

21 

0 

34 

Table  7:    Habits  of  dictionary  Use 

AGE 

j   A  >40    i  B21  40  j    C<20    \  Total 

YES  38      ;      36      ;      42      ^  116 

NO  12  14      i       8      i  34 


Table  8:   Dictionaries  used  (more  than  one  option  allowed) 


AGE 


A  Chinese  Syllabary 
pronunced  according  to  the 
dialect  of  Canton 


CI  Yuan 

Chinese  dictionary  (kiu) 
Zhong  Hua  Shan  Dy 
Guang  Chou  Yin  Ci  Din 
Others 


A>40      B21  -  40 


25 

15 
24 
16 
3 
11 


4.1  An  interesting  phenomenon  is  that  those  dictionaries  popularly  used 
among  the  subjects  take  Wang's  Syllabary  as  model.  The  subjects  for  the 
Syllabary  suggests  that  their  pronunciations  may  be  influenced  by  Wang's 
Syllabury.  However,  Wang's  syllabary  was  compiled  in  1940.  Since  1940, 
no  revision  in  transcription  has  been  made  in  this  Syllabary.  Some  of  the 
transcriptions  of  pronunciation  are  quite  different  from  the  pronunciations 
currently  used  in  the  .1980's.  This  shows  that  a  revision  of  Cantonese 
dictionaries  in  Hong  Kong  is  urgently  needed. 

Moreover,  the  systems  among  different  popular  dictionaries  are  different. 
Although  they  take  Wang's  system  as  references,  some  of  them  have 
alternatives. 

4.2  Changes  of  epeech  pattern  of  velar  nasal  /  ^!  and  the  0  zero-initial  in 
Hong  Kong  Cantonese  of  different  ages  groups 
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002 


s 

g  s 

s$  ^  f5 

r-  0  5S 
CO     1  M 
•  ^  4 

CN3  1— 
00  ^ 

S  S  ^ 

8  § 
s  ^ 

g  § 

■ 

^       V  ' 

0  0 

-H  rr 
— ( 

♦  ♦ 

g  S  ^ 

!0   t--  oc 

C5  XT 

^  ^  g 
CO  to  CO 

g  ^  £3 
8  § 

. — 1 

2  s 

^  8  ^ 
s  ^  ^ 

CvJ    CO  CvJ 

;s:  ^ 

CM  CO 

^  ^-s 
CO  ^ 

r-i  r~-  c^i 

CO  r-H 

<r^   <r^  <^ 

s  s 

cC    CN  0 

Cs3 

^  ^ 

o 

000 

f2  ^ 

S5  ^ 

s  s  ^ 
S  ^ 

^  ^ 

i  s  ^ 

^    00  CM 

P  g 
C\J    CO  0 

S3  » 

55  S3 

S  Si 

p  Q  ^ 
^  S  ^ 

CO 

<^ 

«  *^ 

^  ?5 

r-^  CM 

CO  .-H 

CO 
CO  a 

5 

0 

i  %^ 

CO 

CO 

CO 

n 

■  n  0 

^  c 

C  ^^ 

IS  1 

CN3  0 

-3  ^ 

lis" 

» 

ITU 

fits 

fc3 

■asGuoiueo  6uo>|  6uoh  jO  /O/  jB|i|ui-ojaz  pue  .      leseu  je|aA 


Phonologically.  syllables  with  the  zoro-initial  occur  only  in  the  three 
yln-tone  (upper  level,  upper  rising,  upper  going)  regardless  of  whether  they 
occur  in  morphemes  of  the  literary  or  colloquial  layer.  They  also  share  a 
similar  distributional  pattern  with  velar  initials.  This  situation  suggests  that 
this  zero  initial  and  the  velar  nasal  initial  are  phonologically  non-distinctive. 
(Hashimoto  1972). 

However,  the  survey  with  the  characters  with  y in -tone  showed  diffferent 
results.  TNs  also  contradicts  the  findings  of  the  Survey  of  Pearl  River  Delta. 

The  total  percentage  with  /  fj  /  added  to  the  initial  is  24%.  The  average 
percentage  with  ,/  5  /  added  to  the  initial  for  groups  A  and  B.  is  27%.  The 
average  percentage  with  / !]  i  added  to  the  initial  for  group  C  aged  below  20 
IS  only  18%. 

This  indicates  that  this  zero  initial  and  the  velar  nasal  initial  are 
phonologically  non -distinctive. 

This  enquiry  reveals  that  the  speech  pattern  of  Hong  Kong  Cantonese  has 
changed.  They  frequently  mix  the  /  /j  /  and  /0;  This  Yin  tone  situation  is 
supposed  to  be  zero  initial  but  for  the  group  above  the  age  of  twenty,  they 
commonly  add  the  ;  .9  /  initial  (27%). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  younger  generation  has  a  lower  percentage 
(18%).  This  may  be  because  the  trend  in  their  speech  pattern  is  to  delate  the 
;  y  '  initial  whether  it  is  rising  YIN -tone  ro  lower  tone. 

Chater  V:    Conclusions  and  pedagogical  implications 

The  present  study  on  the  distribution  of  /  0  /  initial  and  /  9/  initial  shows 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  younger  generation  in  Hong  Kong  (le.  Group 
C)  to  drop  the  initial  from  both  Yin-tone  and  Yang-tone  syllables  in 
both  the  literary  and  colloqial  layers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  some  subjects  in  Groups  B  and  C  to  add  'incorrectly'  the  /  .'j  /  initial  to 
Yin-tone  syllables  These  two  findings  suggest  that  the  distribution  pattern 
of  /!}  '  initial  and  initial,  as  described  by  Hashimoto,  has  undergone 
some  significant  changes. 

Hasliimoto  claims  that  'voiced  initials  [including  initial  /O/]  do  not 
generally  occur  on  syllables  of  the  literary  layer  with  Yin-tone'  and  that 
'syllable  with  the  /0/  initial  .  ..  occurs  only  in  the  Yin-tone  regardless  of 
whether  they  occur  in  morphemes  of  the  literary  or  colloquial  layer.'. 
(Hasimoto  1972).  The  pattern  as  described  by  her  can  be  summarised  in  the 
following  paradigm: 


Literary 
Layer 


Colloquial 
Layer 


Noto(1).   In  the  Literary  layer. 


Yin 
tone 


0 


Ooi 


/0/  and  /\0  /  and  in 
complementary 
distribution. 


(1) 


(2) 


Note  (2):  In     the  Colloquial 


Yang 
tone 


Pattern  A 


layer  and  for  Yin -tone 
moiphcmcs,  /0/  and 
;  J)  /  are  phoncmically 
non-  distinctive. 
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What  may  be  happening  in  the  speech  community  of  Hong  Kong  is  that 
many  people  are  no  longer  observing  the  old  phonological  rules  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  /0/  initial  and  /  0  /  initial. 

The  younger  generation  tend  to  use  /0/  initial  for  all  situations.  This 
pattern  is  repesented  as  follows: 

Literary  Colloquial 
Layer      !  Layer 


0  0 
0  0 


Pattern  B 

Whereas  people  in  the  older  age-groups  show  a  tendency  to  use  /O/ 
initial  for  all  situations: 

Literary  Colloquial 
Layer  Layer 

!) 

Pattern  C 

The  scene  that  has  been  described  so  far  is  obviously  rather  confusing, 
with  the  pattern  evolving  in  opposite  directions.  One  thing  is  certain:  very 
few  people  in  Hong  Kong  are  adhenng  to  the  pattc)rn  as  described  by 
Hoshimoto  (i  e  .  Pattern  A) 

What  IS  the  language  teacher  to  do  in  the  faco  of  such  confusion?  Four 
courses  of  action  are  opened  to  hinv 

1  He  insist  that- his  students  adhere  to  Pattern  A  But  this  is  an  uphill 
battle  nnd  likely  to  be  a  losing  ont;. 

2  He  can  condone  'Pattern  B .  But  then  his  students  will  run  the  risk  of 
producing  socially  unacceptable  mispronunciations. 

3  Ho  can  prescribe  Pattern  C  But  then  tins  violates  the  old 
pfionological  rule  that  voiced  initiah  .io  not  generally  occur  in 
Ym  lofuj  nK:)r()heniss  in  th(j  littirary  layci 

4  He  can  take  a  laissce-faire  attitude  by  letting  the  language  change  run 
Its  course  and  decide  what  to  do  50  years  later.  This  of  course  is  not  a 
serious  alternative. 


Yin- 
tone 

Yang- 
tone 


Yin- 
tone 

Yang- 
ton(? 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 


Volume  8  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  December  1 991 .  Contributions  will  be 
welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  31  May  1991  at  the 
following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education, 
No.  2  Hospital  Road, 
HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length.  An  English 
style-sheet  is  attached  on  the  next  page  for  your  reference.  A  brief  abstract  in 
the  same  language  as  the  articles  should  be  included.  Book  reviews  will  also 
be  welcome.  Further  information  about  the  ILEJ  may  be  obtained  from  Ms 
Madeleine  LAU.  Tel.:  803  241 5. 
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STYLE  SHEET 


1 .  Manuscripts  should  be  typewritten,  preferably  on  A4  size  paper.  Typing 
should  be  double-spaced  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Items  to  be  italicised  should  have  single  underlining.  These  include  the 
following: 

a.  Section   headings   and   subheadings   (which   should   not  be 
numbered.) 

b.  Words  or  phrases  used  as  linguistic  examples, 

c.  Words  or  phrases  given  particularly  strong  emphasis. 

d.  Titles  of  tables,  graphs  and  other  diagrams, 

e.  Titles  or  headings  of  other  books  or  articles  referred  to  or  cited. 

3.  Capitals  (no  underlining)  should  be  used  for  the  following: 

a.  Titles  of  article  or  review.  (The  author's  name(s)  may  be  in  smaller 
type). 

b.  Headings  of  NOTES  and  REFERENCES  sections. 

4.  Single  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for: 

a.  A  distancing  device  by  the  author  (e.g.  This  is  not  predicted  by 
Smith's  'theory'  .  .  .  ). 

b.  A  method  of  highlighting  the  first  mention  of  terms  specially  coined 
for  the  paper. 

5.  Double  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for  verbatim  quotations. 

6.  The  first  page  should  contain  the  title  of  the  article  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  in  capitals,  with  the  name  of  the  author(s)  immediately  below  and 
centred.  A  reasonable  amount  of  blank  space  should  separate  these 
from  the  start  of  the  text.  Headings  such  as  Introduction  should  be 
underlined  and  located  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  text.  These  should  be 
two  blank  spaces  between  the  subheading  and  the  start  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  text,  which  should  be  indented  5  spaces. 

7.  Tables  and  diagrams  should  each  be  numbered  sequentially  and  their 
intended  position  in  the  text  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Diagrams 
should  be  on  separate  sheets.  All  such  graphic  displays  should  have 
single  underlining.  Capitals  should  only  be  used  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  Table  or  Diagram  and  for  the  first  word  in  the  following 
sentence  (e.g.  Table  2.  Distribution  of  responses), 

8.  Footnotes  should  not  be  used.  Reference  in  the  text  should  be  to 
author's  name,  year  of  publication  and,  wherever  applicable,  page  or 
pages  referred  to  (e.g.  'This  is  refuted  by  Smith  (1978a:  33  5).  However, 
several  authors  take  a  different  view  (Chan  1978:13;  Green  1980)'). 

9.  Notes  which  require  explanation  should  be  indicated  by  superscript 
numerals  in  the  body  of  the  article  and  should  he  grouped  together  in  a 
section  headed  NOTES  (in  capitals)  at  the  end  of  the  text.  The  number 
and  quantity  of  notes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

10.  References  should  be  listed  In  alphabetical  order  In  a  section  headed 
REFERENCES  (in  capital  letters),  immediately  following  the  NOTES 
section. 
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11.  In  cases  of  joint  authorship,  the  name  of  the  main  author  should  be 
placed  first.  Where  each  author  has  taken  an  equal  share  of  the  work, 
the  names  should  be  sequenced  alphabetically.  The  fact  that  the  names 
are  in  alphabetic  order  may,  if  so  desired,  be  pointed  out  explicitly  in  a 
note. 

1 2.  Journal  articles  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Oiler,  J.  W.  and  Streiff,  V.  1975.  'Dictation:  A  test  of  grammer-based 
expectancies/  English  Language  Teaching  Journal  30(1  ):25-36. 

1 3.  Books  and  pamphlets  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Foss,  B.  (ed.)  1974.  New  Perspectives  in  Child  Development. 
Harmondsworth:  Penguin. 

1 4.  Articles  in  books  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 

Kvan,  E.  1 969.  Problems  of  bilingual  milieu  in  Hong  Kong:  Strain  of  the 
two  language  system.'  In  Hong  Kong:  A  Society  in  Transition,  edited  by 
T.  C.  Jarvie  and  J.  Agassi,  pp.  327  343.  London:  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul. 
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The  articles  in  this  Journal  record  the  personal  views  of  the  contributors  and 
should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  the  official  views  of  the  Education 
Department,  Hong  Kong. 
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FOREWORD 


The  eighth  issue  of  the  ILEJ  contains  sixteen  articles,  eight  written  in" 
English  and  eight  in  Chinese.  This  issue  continues  the  balance  of  the 
previous  issues.  The  articles  are  followed  by  a  section  of  reports  and 
summaries  which  reports  recent  and  ongoing  activities  in  and  around  the 
Institute  itself.  This  issue  also  continues  its  direction  of  making  the  journal  as 
a  whole  more  accessible  and  relevant  to  teachers  and  maintaining  it  as  a 
forum  of  exchange  of  academic  and  professional  discussions. 

The  first  two  articles  in  the  English  section  of  this  issue  discuss  the 
Education  Commission  Report  No.  4  (ECR  4).  Each  article  has  a  different 
focus,  but  they  similarly  offer  constructive  recommendations  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  learning  of  English  in  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools. 

R,  K.  Johnson  deals  with  the  problem  of  English  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.  Education  Commission  Report  No.  4  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Language  Report  which  has  identified  the  medium  of  instruction 
as  a  worsening  problem  despite  the  various  measures  taken  up  by  people 
'with  different  positions  and  interests'  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
subject.  His  article  attempts  to  clarify  the  rationale  by  which  ECR  4  policy  was 
arrived  at  and  explains  the  difficulties  that  would  be  involved  when 
implementing  the  policy.  Next,  he  explains  that  the  success  of  the  Bridge 
Programme  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  students  are  able  to 
continue  to  study  through  English  once  the  Bridge  programme  is  over  and 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  normal  secondary  curriculum  has  begun.  To 
achieve  this,  subject  area  teachers  across  the  curriculum  will  need  to  change 
radically  their  style  of  teaching  and  their  attitudes  to  education.  Finally,  he 
examines  some  of  the  major  changes  that  will  be  required  in' thinking  about 
and  planning  the  curriculum  and  in  performing  in  the  classroom. 

Alan  Hirvela  and  Eva  Law  report  and  discuss  data  relevant  to  the 
proposals  ECR4  made  with  respect  to  its  'Language  in  Education'  section,  as 
well  as  to  other  ELT-related  concerns.  The  data  are  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
246  Hong  Kong  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  The  authors  hope 
that  the  results  of  this  research  will  offer  some  useful  insights  into  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  the  ECR  4  recommendations,  and  into  the  whole 
issue  of  English  language  and  English  medium  teaching  in  Hong  Kong.  And 
since  they  believe  that  the  teachers'  feedback  is  the  most  essential,  the  most 
meaningful,  and  the  most  informed  on  school  related  matters  because 
teachers  have  'active,  hands-on  presence  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  school 
teaching,'  they  suggest  that  teachers'  'meaningful  feedback'  must  be  included 
in  the  formation  of  educational  policies  to  ensure  effective  implementation  of 
educational  planning. 

Jack  Richards  in  his  article  provides  teachers  advice  and  support  to 
undertake  professional  development  in  their  own  teaching  context.  He 
introduces  a  reflective  approach  to  teaching  which  involves  changes  in  the 
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way  teachers  usually  perceive  teaching  and  their  role  in  the  process  of 
teaching.  He  suggests  a  three  part  process  central  to  the  approach  and  then 
examines  the  approaches  to  critical  reflection  which  reflect  these  processes. 
The  article  sends  out  a  clear  and  powerful  message  that  experience  alone  is 
insufficient  for  professional  growth,  but  that  experience  coupled  with 
reflection  can  be  a  powerful  impetus  for  teacher  development. 

Christopher  Green  identifies  and  enquires  into  major  aspects  of 
motivation  and  their  connections  with  second  language  learning.  Despite 
the  apparently  profound  subjectivity  of  motivational  drives,  he  suggests  that 
the  role  of  the  teacher  is  of  vital  importance  in  enhancing  students' 
motivation  to  learn  a  second  language.  In  this  respect,  a  broad  plan  of 
action,  including  a  number  of  practical  suggestions,  is  offered  for  the 
teacher's  guidance. 

The  next  two  articles  deal  with  evaluating  materials,  particulary 
coursebooks  and  textbooks.  Gregory  James  points  out  that  the  evaluation 
and  design  of  textbooks  and  of  classroom  materials  in  general  have  not 
always  been  well  thought  out  or  satisfactorily  carried  out.  He  suggests  that 
evaluating,  designing  and  selecting  coursebooks  and  classroom  materials 
should  not  be  just  the  responsibility  of  a  selected  few,  it  should  also  involve 
practising  teachers.  He  believes  that  practising  teachers'  knowledge, 
experiences  and  insights  can  provide  'a  valuable  source  which  can 
contribute  significantly  to  the  development  of  effective  classroom  teaching 
materials  particularly  suited  to  their  individual  teaching  situations.' 

Norman  Bird,  who  considers  publishing  economics  the  reason  why 
reading  materials  such  as  supplementary  readers  are  often  over  50  years  old, 
and  important  research  findings  have  only  a  very  limited  distribution,  foresees 
changes  with  the  advent  of  desktop  publishing. 

The  last  two  articles  in  this  session  explore  the  use  of  learner  materials. 
R.  R.  K.  Hartmann  investigates  the  value  of  Learners'  Dictionaries  in  the 
process  of  vocabulary  acquisition.  He  believes  that  what  is  important  in 
vacabulary  teaching  is  not  just  the  numerical  frequency  of  a  word,  but  also  its 
complexity,  its  learnability,  and  the  specific  motivation  the  learner  may  have 
for  its  acquisition  in  terms  of  interest  and  familiarity.  His  survey  of  learners' 
dictionaries  points  towards  the  need  to  find  out  more  about  the  dictionary 
user,  his/her  preferences,  habits  and  experiences  in  actual  contexts  of 
dictionary  consultation. 

K.  K.  Luke  and  Owen  Nancarrow's  article  demonstrates  how 
(Chinese)  newspapers,  once  properly  described  and  understood,  can  be  used 
to  good  effect  in  the  teaching  of  Cantonese  as  a  foreign  language.  Apart  from 
providing  teaching  implications  for  the  Chinese  language  classroom,  the 
article  could  be  an  inspiration  for  all  language  teachers  who  are  considering  a 
project  work  dimension  on  aiialysing  some  of  the  features  as  they  may  occur 
in  newspaper  texts. 
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Reports  and  Summaries 

This  section  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  a  progress  report  of  the 
HongKongBank  Language  Development  Fund  Developnnent  and  Research 
Project  entitled  'Minimum  English  Language  Requirements  and  English 
Courses  for  Colleges  of  Education  Student  Teachers'  by  Chan  Wai  Ming, 
Neil  Drave  and  Mabel  C.  P.  Wong;  a  project  report  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Extensive  Reading  Scheme  in  English  (HKERS)  by  Vivienne  Yu  and 
Christina  Wong;  and  May  M.  T.  Lee's  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  last 
year's  SWAPSHOP,  a  series  of  post  course  follow-up  activities  undertaken  by 
the  participants  of  the  English  secondary  refresher  courses. 

The  second  part  of  the  section  is  likely  to  be  of  most  interest  to  Teachers, 
it  contains  eight  summary  reports  of  action  research  carried  out  by  primary 
and  secondary  ILE  participants  during  their  refresher  courses.  The  reports  may 
be  helpful,  not  only  as  examples,  but  also  for  the  recommendations  they  make 
for  the  implementation  of  their  action  research  and  for  future  actions. 

The  Chinese  section  contains  eight  articles  which  are  arranged  by  the 
number  of  strokes  in  the  characters  of  the  authors'  surname.  The  articles  deal 
with  a  variety  of  topics.  ChanJifan's  'New  Strategies  for  Training  Language 
Teachers'  considers  the  situation  of  teacher  training  in  China  and  makes  some 
constructive  suggestions  on  teacher  training.  The  next  three  articles  deal  with 
issues  related  to  syntax.  Gun  Zhendong  and  Gao  Geng  Sheng  in  their 
article  examine  the  pedagogy  of  syntax  with  a  view  to  bringing  improvement 
to  classroom  practices.  Chow  Kwok  Ching's  article  on  the  comparison  of 
Putonghua  and  Cantonese  investigates  the  development  and  relationship  of 
two  languages  which  are  derived  from  the  same  origin.  Another  theme  of  the 
articles  in  this  section  is  vocabulary.  Zhou  Jian  expresses  his  views  on  how 
certain  borrowed  words  in  modern  Chinese  came  about.  Wang  Jian  Lun 
and  Liang  Dao  die  study  and  consider  the  implications  of  the  patterns  of 
newly  coined  phrases  that  emerge  in  Hong  Kong  and  Guangzhou.  Wang 
Shoushun  discusses  the  teaching  of  Chinese  proverbs  to  foreigners.  The 
authors'  suggestions  are  able  to  provide  Chinese  language  teachers  some 
new  ideas  in  their  teaching.  Lam  Wai  Hung  examines  the  role  of  a  translator 
in  the  process  of  translation  based  on  the  theory  of  Jin  Di  and  Nida.  He 
suggests  that  the  translator  can  be  creative  and  at  the  same  time  be  faithful  to 
the  author. 
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STREAM  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS: 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  ECR4 
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1.0  Background 

Hong  Kong  has  nine  years  of  compulsory  education,  six  years  primary 
and  three  years  secondary  with  over  90%  of  students  continuing  to 
secondary  form  five.  98%  of  primary  school  education  is  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  Chinese  (oral  Cantonese,  written  Chinese)  and  there  is  no 
pressure  within  society  for  more  English  at  this  level.  At  secondary  level, 
however,  90%  or  more  of  the  student  population  enters  schools  which  are 
nominally  English  medium.  It  has  been  government  policy  since  the  1960's 
to  maintain  a  strong  Chinese  medium  stream  at  secondary  level,  but  moves 
to  promote  Chinese  have  been  frustrated  by  parents  who  opt  for  the 
language  of  upward  (and  outward)  mobility  for  their  children,  and  by  the 
influence  parental  choice  has  been  able  to  exercise  on  school  principals. 

For  almost  all  students  making  the  switch  from  Chinese  medium  to 
English,  there  is  a  gross  mismatch  between  their  level  of  proficiency  and  the 
level  required  to  study  the  secondary  curriculum  successfully.  As  a  result,  the 
written  curriculum  is  interpreted  in  the  oral  medium  through  a  combination 
of  English  and  Cantonese.  Teachers  switch  between  the  two  languages  and 
use  a  mixed  code  which  consists  of  English  technical  terms  embedded  in 
Cantonese. 

1.1  The  Evolution  of  the  Problem 

Immersion  programmes,  i.e.  programmes  where  a  second  language  is 
the  medium  of  instruction,  aim  to  achieve  a  large  quantity  and  high  quality 
of  purposeful  communication  in  the  target  language.  They  are  particularly 
effective  in  contexts  where  there  would  normally  be  little  or  no  exposure  to 
that  language  outside  the  school.  Hong  Kong  is  essentially  a  monolingual 
Cantonese-speaking  community  which  uses  English  only  in  its  contacts 
with  expatriates  and  with  the  outside  world.  The  importance  of  these 
contacts  is  rarely  questioned,  but  they  take  place  at  relatively  high  levels  of 
professional  and  commercial  activity  or  in  specialised  domains  such  as 
tourism.  The  average  citizen  has  little  need  for  English  and  tho  average  child, 
outside  the  classroom,  none.  In  the  post  world  war  II  period  up  to  1960 
English  medium  education  was  highly  selective.  Many  of  the  most 
prestigious  schools  were  controlled  by,  and  their  students  were  largely 
taught  by,  expatriates  and  the  rule  of  'English  only'  within  the  school 
grounds  was  often  rigorously  enforced  (with  fines  for  the  use  of  Cantonese 
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in  the  playground  as  an  often-quoted  example).  Those  schools  achieved  a 
very  high  standard  of  English. 

The  policy  from  ''960  to  1990  has  been  for  rapid  expansion,  greater 
equality  of  opportunity'  and  localisation  in  the  education  system.  Nine  years 
of  compulsory  education  was  achieved  in  1978.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
financial  support  that  the  prestige  schools  increasingly  needed  from 
government  was  used  to  ensure  access  to  those  schools  for  academically 
able  students  from  every  level  in  society.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  process, 
English  was  removed  from  the  student  evaluation  carried  out  at  the  end  of 
primary  six,  with  a  consequent  drop  in  both  emphasis  on  English  in  primary 
schools  and  the  standard  of  English  of  students  entering  English  medium 
secondary  schools.  Localisation  meant  that  English  was  no  longer  the 
language  of  administration  and  social  exchanges  within  the  school  and  the 
average  level  of  proficiency  of  Chinese  speaking  members  of  staff  is 
generally  assumed  to  have  declined.  By  the  end  of  the  1 970's  the  fact  that  a 
major  problem  existed  for  most  English  medium  schools  had  been  clearly 
established.  The  text  books  might  be  in  English  but  the  teaching  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  was  not.  Throughout  the  1980's  there  were  a  series  of 
attempts  to  address  the  problem  through  strengthening  the  teaching  of 
English  language  as  a  subject  and  the  failure  of  these  attempts  culminated 
in  a  radical  change  in  approach  to  the  medium  of  instruction  issue  1990. 
However  before  describing  these  measures  and  why  they  failed,  it  is 
important  to  be  clear  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  was  being 
addressed. 

1 .2  Mixing  and  switching  in  Teacher-talk  in  Immersion  Classes 

As  1  have  stated,  by  the  late  1970's,  it  was  clear  that  English  was  no 
longer  the  soie  medium  of  teacher-talk  in  the  English  medium  schools. 
Various  studies,  most  in  the  form  of  questionnaires  to  schools  and  teachers, 
suggested  that  the  proportion  of  Cantonese  and  mixed  mode  to  English 
increased  during  the  1980's,  as  did  the  level  of  conviction  amongst  content 
area  teachers  that  mixing  and  switching  did  not  constitute  a  problem:  e.g.  in 
one  survey  covering  1 93  schools  only  7%  of  respondents  felt  that  the  mixing 
and  switching  mode  of  instruction  was  wrong  (Shek,  Johnson  and  Law, 
forthcoming).  Some  felt  that  there  were  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but 
the  great  majority  clearly  indicated  that  their  current  practice  was  the  best 
solution  to  the  problems  they  faced,  given  the  proficiency  levels  of  students, 
the  demands  of  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  content  to  be 
covered  and  the  linguistic  difficulty  of  the  textbooks. 

The  position  taken  by  the  teachers  is  not  unreasonable.  The  secondary 
curriculum  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  overloaded  with  facts,  and 
several  studies  confirm  the  difficulties  students  have  in  reading  texts  on  entry 
to  secondary  school  and  subsequently  (Cheung,  1985;  Kwan,  1989).  In 
upper  secondary,  a  recent  study  (Tang,  1990)  showed  that  the  readability 
levels  of  science  text  books  were  comparable  to  or  slightly  more  difficult 


than  those  used  with  native  speakers  in  the  U.K.  The  Biology  textbooks  used 
at  Fornns  4  and  5  were  significantly  more  difficult.  Some  teachers  report  that 
they  ignore  their  textbooks  altogether  and  work  from  hand -outs  and  notes. 

The  data  in  Tables  1  to  3  are  from  studies  conducted  In  1 981  and  1 990. 
The  1 981  study  (reported  In  Johnson  1 983)  covered  Forms  1  to  3,  the  1 990 
study  covered  Forms  1  to  7  (Johnson,  Shek  and  Law,  1991).  In  both 
studies,  content  area  teachers  In  English  medium  schools  were  asked 
to  record  'typical'  lessons  so  that  the  modes  of  instruction  could  be 
investigated.  If  there  was  any  deviation  from  the  teachers'  normal  practice, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  more  rather  than  less  English  would  have  been  used 
in  the  recorded  lessons.  Table  1  presents  data  for  Forms  1  to  3  only. 

Table  1 

A  Comparison  of  the  %  of  English,  Cantonese  and  C-e*  in 
teacher-talk  in  Forms  1-3  content  area  subjects  in  studies 
conducted  in  1981  and  1990 


FORM 

1 

Overall 

1 

2 

3 

F1-3 

English 

1981 

37 

45 

53 

43 

1990 

11 

15 

18 

15 

Cantonese 

1981 

57 

44 

33 

48 

1990 

67 

70 

60 

65 

C  e 

1981 

6 

11 

14 

9 

1990 

22 

15 

22 

20 

No.  of  Lessons 
Analysed 

1981 
1990 

19 
22 

17 
22 

8 
26 

44 
70 

(*  Cantonese  with  English  terminology  inserted  ) 


Table  1  shows  the  tendency  for  less  English  to  be  used  in  1 990  than  in 
1981,  from  43%  overall  in  Form  1  to  3  in  1981  to  15%  in  those  forms  in 
1990. 

The  use  of  English,  Cantonese  and  Mixed  Code  in  Forms  1  to  7  in  the 
1990  study  is  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  1981  study,  no  significant  difference 
was  found  between  Arts  and  Science  subjects  in  the  use  of  English,  though 
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there  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  annongst  teachers,  schools  and  classes.  In 
1990,  there  was  still  considerable  variation  in  the  Arts  subjects,  but  in 
Science  and  Maths  it  was  very  much  reduced,  as  the  use  of  English  had 
become  minimal  (approx.  10%  of  teacher-talk  overall  in  each  case).  Further, 
there  was  little  evidence  of  any  clear  increase  in  the  amount  of  English  used 
as  students  moved  up  the  school.  As  Table  3  shows  (the  figures  are 
extracted  from  Table  2  for  ease  of  reference),  it  is  the  use  of  C-e,  or 
Cantonese  with  embedded  English  terminology,  which  increases,  until  it  Is 
the  dominant  mode  in  Science  and  Maths  in  forms  6  and  7. 


Table  2 

Percentages  of  English,  Cantonese  and  C-e  modes  with 
'teacher-talk'  for  Arts  subjects.  Science  and  Mathematics 


c 
c 

% 

Arts 

% 

u-e 

% 

Science 
E  C 
%  % 

% 

h 

% 

Maths 

c 
% 

C-e 

% 

ruiiii  1 

AQ  Q 

N  =  3 

SD  = 

1  7 

1  D.  / 

45.3 

6.3 
N  =  11 

73.2 
SD  = 

7.2 

1  .D 

N=8 

SD  = 

=  2.0 

2 

44.2 
N  =  5 

40.7 
SD  = 

15.1 
48.4 

1.6 
N  =  5 

88.3 
SD  = 

10.1 
1.4 

9.3 
N  =  12 

74.2 
SD  = 

16.6 
28.6 

3 

28.6 
N-9 

52.4 
SD  = 

19.0 
32.5 

1.8 
N=8 

71.1 
SD- 

27.1 
2.1 

23.2 
N  =  9 

57.4 
SD  = 

19.4 
42.5 

4 

30,3 
N  =  9 

44.4 
SD  = 

25.3 
33.9 

16.7 
N-24 

39.4 
SD  = 

43.9 
32.9 

10.6 
N  =  12 

45.6 
SD  = 

43.8 
28.2 

5 

42.1 
N=6 

24.9 
SD  = 

33.0 
46.9 

0.2 
N  =  26 

61.2 
SD  = 

38.6 
=0.3 

5.0 
N  =  9 

48.0 
SD- 

47.0 
=  4.9 

6  &7 

84.5 
N-7 

8.5 
SD  = 

7.0 
37.3 

4.2 

N--9 

29.0 
SD  = 

66.8 
=  5.8 

23.2 
N=6 

16.5 
SD  = 

60.3 
38.4 

Overall 

45.1 
N  =  39 

34.7 
SD- 

20.2 
41.9 

9.2 
N=61 

52.9 

37.9 
22.6 

11.5 
N  ^56 

54.7 
SD- 

33.8 
28.0 

N     Numbers  of  cases 

SD  gives  standard  deviation  in  the  %  of  English 
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Table  3 

The  %  of  C-e  used  in  Arts  subjects.  Science  and  Mathematics 
in  Forms  1  to  7  (1990  study) 


Subject 
Area 

Form  Level 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6&7 

Overall 

Arts 

17% 

15% 

19% 

25% 

33% 

7% 

20% 

Science 

21% 

10% 

27% 

44% 

39% 

67% 

38% 

Maths. 

26% 

17% 

19% 

44% 

47% 

60% 

34% 

Number  of  Lessons.  1 56 


2.0  Policy  Measures  Adopted  to  Address 
the  Medium  of  Instruction  Issue 

Until  the  'Language  Report',  published  in  1989.  and  Education 
Commission  Report  No.  4  which  followed  from  it.  the  problem  of  English  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  was  not  directly  addressed.  In  all  measures 
proposed  and  adopted,  at  secondary  and  tertiary  levels,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  lay  through  changing  the  medium  to  Chinese 
and/or  improving  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  subject. 

2.1  Measures  for  Schools 

Within  the  school  system,  the  then,  relatively  new  'communicative' 
approach  was  adopted  in  the  late  1 970's  and  new  syllabuses  were  produced 
for  primary  and  secondary  English  programmes.  As  part  of  the  'languages 
package'  announced  by  government  in  1981.  a  new  Centre  for  In-service 
primary  and  secondary  English  teacher-training  was  established  (the 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education),  listening  laboratories  were  installed  and 
special  'remedial'  posts  for  additional  English  teachers  were  established  in 
secondary  schools. 

In  1987.  the  government  introduced  the  'Expatriate  English  Teacher 
Scheme'  whereby  qualified  native-speakers  were  recruited  to  teach  English 
in  secondary  schools.  The  scheme  was  interpreted  by  local  teachers  as  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  them  and  was  widely  resented.  The  evaluation  of 
the  scheme  showed  no  major  differences  between  the  proficiency  gains  of 
students  taught  by  expatriate  and  local  teachers  except  amongst  the  weakest 
students,  where  the  expatriate  teachers  achieved  clearly  superior  gains 
(British  Council.  1989).  In  1989  after  trialling.  an  extensive  reading  scheme 
was  introduced  in  twenty  schools;  and  is  being  extended  throughout  the 
secondary  system  (Education  Department,  1988), 


The  Education  Commission,  In  Report  No.  1,  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  problem  rather  than  its  solution,  through  a  massive  switch  to  Chinese 
medium  instruction  (80%  Chinese  20%  English  by  1988).  Schools  were 
offered  additional  teachers  and  resources  for  English  teaching  and  the 
dubious  assurance  that  the  standard  of  English  would  not  decline  as  a  result 
of  the  change  in  medium.  However,  there  was  no  compulsion,  and  the 
proportion  of  Chinese  medium  schools  did  not  change  (Shek,  Johnson  & 
Law,  forthcoming).  In  the  business  community  concern  about  the  standard 
of  English  continued  to  grow.  In  1985  a  consortium  of  major  corporations 
joined  together  to  form  the  Hong  Kong  Language  Compaign  to  exert 
pressure  on  government,  and  to  raise  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
English  to  the  business  community. 

In  the  late  1 980's,  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  schools  is  best  described  as  chaotic,  not  only  in  the  oral  medium,  but  with 
English  medium  schools  beginning  to  introduce  Chinese  medium  texts  for 
some  subjects  and  with  some  students  in  the  lower  forms,  often  switching  to 
English  however,  before  the  public  examinations.  Meanwhile,  so-called 
Chinese-medium  schools  were  consistently  using  English  language  text- 
books in  some  subject  areas,  particularly  Maths  and  Science  and  in  the 
higher  forms.  In  1988,  the  Education  Department  abolished  the  formal 
distinction  between  Anglo-Chinese  and  Chinese  Middle  schools,  referring 
simply  to  secondary  schools.  The  Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority  at  the 
same  time  announced  that  it  would  not  identify  the  medium  on  examination 
certificates,  since  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  medium  of  instruction 
had  actually  been;  a  specious  argument,  since  the  medium  of  the 
examination  itself  clearly  could  be  specified,  but  symntomatic  of  the 
situation  that  had  developed  in  the  schools  and  the  \?.^k  of  any  principled 
basis  for  dealing  with  it. 

Late  in  1988  government,  under  pressure  from  the  business  community 
and  the  ternary  institutions,  asked  the  Education  Department  to  review  its 
language  policy  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  implemented.  The 
Education  Department  established  a  'Working  Group  to  Review  Language 
Improvement  Measures'.  The  brief  for  this  group  was  initially,  as  its  title 
suggests,  to  show  hjw  active  the  Education  Department  had  been 
throughout  the  1980's  in  improving  language  teaching.  To  its  credit  the 
Group  largely  abandoned  the  exercise  in  self-justification  that  it  had  been 
given  and  identified  the  medium  of  instruction  as  a  worsening  problem 
which  had  been  unaffected  by  the  various  measures  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  English  as  a  subject. 

Education  Commission  Report  No.  4  (the  third  report  to  tackle  thp 
language  issue)  broadly  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  Langiajje 
Report,  which  were  as  follows.  One,  a  'Bridge  Programme'  was  to  be 
introduced  between  primary  and  secondary  levels  for  students  moving  from 
Chinese  medium  to  English  medium.  Its  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  gap 
between  the  proficiency  of  the  students  and  the  demands  of  the  curriculum. 
Two,  the  mixing  and  switchirig  mode  of  oral  instruction  was  to  be  eliminated 


so  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  English  immersion  programme  could  be 
achieved.  Three,  entry  to  the  English  medium  'stream'  should  be  restricted  to 
those  'able  to  benefit',  which  was  assumed  to  be  approximately  30%  of  the 
intake.  The  remaining  70%  were  advised  to  follow  Chinese  medium 
secondary  education.  A  further  'Bridge  Programme'  was  proposed  for 
Chinese  medium  students  before  entry  into  English  medium  tertiary 
education,  though  no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  (Sept.  1991)  on  the 
nature  of  the  course,  length,  or  resourcing,  including  who  would  do  the 
teaching.  This  is  the  stage  that  the  secondary  education  system  has  now 
reached,  with  a  radical  change  required  and  proposed  as  policy,  but  with 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  that  change  can  be  implemented 
effectively  unless  there  is  some  measure  of  compulsion  on  school  principals 
and  unless  tliere  is  a  radical  change  in  the  attitudes  and  teaching  style  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 

2.2  The  Medium  of  Instruction  in  Teacher-training  institutions 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
way  teachers  teach  is  the  way  in  which  they  were  tauqht.  Throughout  the 
1980's  Hong  Kong  teachers  entering  the  profession  have  themselves  been 
taught  through  the  mixed  mode  and  see  it  as  the  accepted  norm. 
Teacher-training  Colleges  and  the  Faculties  of  Education  have  made  little 
attempt  to  change  either  the  perception  or  the  practice.*  This  can  be  justified 
by  the  argument  that  teacher-training,  to  be  credible,  must  take  account  of 
and  prepare  teachers  fo-  iie  actual  teaching  and  learning  situation  in  schools 
rather  than  some  ideal  situation  which  may  be  desirable  but  does  not  exist. 
Less  justifiably,  a  great  deal  of  the  teacher-training  in  the  teacher-training 
institutions  is  conducted  in  the  mixed  mode  and  Cantonese,  and  at  no  time 
has  any  distinction  been  made  either  in  the  preparation  or  in  the  qualification 
awarded  between  the  two  media  within  the  school  system.  Teachers  are 
assumed  to  be  qualified  to  teach  through  English  or  Chinese.  Evidence  that 
teachers  find  extreme  difficulty  in  fact  in  doing  either  is  ignored  so  far  as 
methodology  and  theory  components  are  concerned.  One  implication  of 
ECR4  is  therefore  that  teacher  education  needs  urgently  to  be  reviewed,  and 
teacher  education  is  the  topic  of  the  forthcoming  ECR5.  Whether  the 
medium  of  instruction  will  feature  in  that  report  remains  to  be  seen. 

2.3  The  Medium  of  Instruction  in  other  Tertiary  Institutions 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  University  which  claims  to  be 
'bilingual*,  without  defining  what  the  term  implies,  tertiary  institutions  in 
Hong  Kong  claim  to  be  English  medium.  Hong  Kong  University  has  taken 
the  strongest  stand  on  this  issue,  raising  its  entry  requirement  in  English  and 
pressing  government,  unsuccessfully,  for  an  additional  'foundation  y3ar'  in 

*  Editors' notes:  This  has  been  subsequently  changed  ai\d  work  is  underway.  See  CHAN. 

DRAVE  &  WONG  in  the  Report  and  Summaries  Section  of  this  issue. 
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which  language  and  study  skills  could  be  strengthened.  At  one  extreme,  e.g. 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Institutes  as  in  many  secondary  schools,  the  text 
books  are  in  English  but  little  else'.  At  the  other,  even  in  Hong  Kong 
University,  group  and  laboratory  work,  some  seminars  and  even  lectures  are 
conducted  in  Cantonese  and  mixed  mode.  Tertiary  institutions  are  currently 
expanding  rapidiv,  with  the  intention  of  almost  doubling  the  numbers  of 
places  available  in  1989  by  1995.  It  follows  that  as  a  result  the  average 
capacity  of  students  to  study  through  the  medium  of  English  will  continue  to 
decline  over  this  period. 

If  the  ECR4  policy  is  implemented  and  there  is  a  major  shift  at  secondary 
level  to  Chinese  medium  instruction,  many  Chinese  medium  students  will 
have  to  switch  from  Chinese  to  English  on  entry  to  tertiary  institutions.  The 
problems  these  students,  and  the  institutions  receiving  them,  will  face  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  students  will  not  be  able  to  read  the  texts  in  their 
discipline  areas,  understand  lectures  or  join  in  English  language  discussion. 
As  a  rather  simplistic  illustration,  a  series  of  bilingual  English/Chinese 
glossaries  is  being  prepared  by  the  Education  Department  to  assist 
secondary  teachers  to  eliminate  mixed  code  teaching  from  the  Chinese 
medium  stream.  The  glossary  for  Chemistry  alone  contains  over  5,000  terms. 
Unlike  the  situation  where  related  languages  and  writing  systems  are 
involved,  as  with  English  and  French  for  example,  none  of  the  meanings 
of  these  terms  are  transparent  or  guessable,  ECR4  proposes  a  second- 
ary/tertiary Bridge  Programme  for  these  students,  but  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  implement  this  proposal  so  far  (July,  1 991 ),  The  implication  of  this 
failure  is  either  that  schools  will  not  support  the  change  to  Chinese  medium 
education,  because  students  from  that  stream  will  have  little  chance  of  being 
accepted  into  tertiary  education,  or  the  viability  of  English  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  at  tertiary  level  will  be  increasingly  threatened, 

3.0  Alternative  Policy  Options 

As  I  hope  is  clear  from  the  above,  the  situation  is  complex,  and  many 
different  arguments  for  solutions  can  be  (and  have  been)  put  forward  by 
people  vvith  different  positions  and  interests.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  lue  for 
the  superiority  of  one  solution  over  another  here;  nevertheless  it  may  help  to 
clarify  the  rationale  by  which  ECR4  policy  was  arrived  at  if  alternative 
approaches  are  considered  briefly. 

First  there  is  a  strong  argument  that  a  move  to  Chinese  medium  at 
secondary  and  tertiary  levels  would  solve  the  problem.  The  business 
community,  many  educators,  and,  significantly,  almost  all  parents  are  against 
such  a  move.  For  the  moment  at  least  any  educational  institution  which 
made  this  move  would  attract  only  the  weakest  students  unable  to  gain 
places  elsewhere,  and  the  qualifications  awarded  would  have  a  second  class 
status.  After  1997,  when  Hong  Kong  returns  to  Chinese  sovereignty,  such  a 
move  may  indeed  take  place,  though  the  oral  medium  would  presumably  be 
Putonghua  and  not  Cantonese  as  at  present,  and  the  implication  would  be 
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that  Hong  Kong  would  no  longer  be  required  to  fulfil  its  present  role  as  the 
major  commercial,  banking  and  service  centre  of  South  East  Asia. 

To  fulfil  that  role,  and  to  continue  to  interact  with  the  developed  world 
economically  and  educationally  as  it  does  at  present.  Hong  Kong  does  not 
need  100%  of  students  to  be  highly  proficient  in  English,  It  does,  and  will 
need  at  least  20%-30%.  That  objective  seems  only  to  be  achievable  through 
an  effective  English  immersion  stream  at  secondary  and  tertiary  levels. 

Another  view  which  is  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  and 
students  at  secondary  level,  and  has  some  support  also  at  tertiary,  maintains 
(hat  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  mixed  mode  of  instruction  that  has 
emerged.  It  is  seen  as  a  Hong  Kong  solution  to  a  Hong  Kong,  problem. 
Teachers  are  able  to  transfer  to  students  the  knov/ledge,  attitudes  and  skills 
of  a  demanding  curriculum  and  the  best  Hong  Kong  students  are  amongst 
the  best  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the  Maths  and  Science  areas  where  the 
mixed  code  is  most  prevalent.  The  counter-argument  is  that,  while  the  best 
students  emerge  with  some  credit  on  objective  tests  of  content  in  the  less 
language  orientated  subject  areas,  their  language  skills  in  both  English  and 
Chinese  are  deficient.  The  mixed  code  is  the  only  medium  in  which  they  can 
operate  effectively.  For  the  weaker  students,  the  present  secondary  system  is 
an  unmitigated  disaster.  Students  cannot  read  effectively  the  English 
language  texts  they  supposedly  study  and  their  Chinese  language  and 
literacy  skills  suffer  through  neglect. 

To  some  extent  the  mixing  and  switching  between  Cantonese  and 
English  can  be  seen  as  a  product  of  the  unique  circumstances  in  which 
Hong  Kong  has  developed,  and  if  Hong  Kong  were  a  self-contained 
and  self-sufficient  community,  the  mixed  code  could  well  become 
institutionalised,  Creolised  and  standardised  through  the  stages  by  which 
many  other  languages  have  developed.  Hong  Kong  however  will  never  be 
self- sufficient  communicatively  or  independent  from  either  the  national 
language,  Chinese,  or  the  international  language,  English.  Mixing  and 
switching  has  a  place  within  the  sociolinguislic  framework  of  Hong  Kong, 
but  for  those  who  are  restricted  to  that  code,  their  role  in  society  will 
inevitably  be  essentially,  and  literally,  provincial. 

In  ECR4,  the  Hong  Kong  government  explicitly  rejects  these  alternatives 
to  an  English  immersion  stream. 

4.0  Implementing  ECR4 

While  the  policy  advocated  in  ECR4  is  arguably  correct,  implementing  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult.  The  success  of  the  Bridge  Programme  will  not  be 
determined  by  the  gains  In  English  proficiency  that  students  make,  it  will  be 
judged  by  the  extent  to  which  students  are  able  to  continue  to  study  through 
F.nglish  once  the  Bridge  Programme  is  over  and  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
normal  secondary  curriculum  has  begun.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  subject 
area  teachers  across  the  curriculum  will  need  to  change  radically  their  style 
of  teaching  and  their  attitudes  to  education.  They  will  not  become  language 
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teachers  as  such,  but  they  must  become  aware  of  language  and  plan  in  ways 
that  take  account  of  second  language  constraints  as  they  have  never  done 
before.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  examines  some  of  the  major  changes 
that  will  be  required  in  thinking  about  and  planning  the  curriculum  and  in 
performing  in  the  classroom. 

4.1  Rate  of  Progress 

It  is  not  possible  to  advance  as  rapidly  through  the  curriculum  in  a 
second  language  as  a  first  language,  particularly  in  the  t  irly  stages.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  students  in  the  French  immersion  programmes  in 
Canada  achieve  academic  parity  with  native  speakers,  at  the  earliest,  after 
five  years.  School  principals  or  teachers  who  insist  on  following  the  current 
secondary  curriculum  exactly  (e.g.  completing  the  first  year  of  the  current 
year  one  curriculum  on  time)  will  inevitably  have  to  revert  to  mixing  and 
switching  in  order  to  do  so;  first  for  the  reason  just  given  and  second 
because  the  Bridge  Programme  itself  will  occupy  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year. 

4.2  Planning  the  L2  Curriculum 

In  the  past,  teachers  of  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  Geography  etc. 
have  seen  their  task  as  transferring  to  students  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and 
skills  which  constitute  their  disciplines.  If  explanations  could  be  given  more 
easily  in  Cantonese,  they  were;  if  students'  discussions  were  inhibited  by  the 
need  to  use  English,  they  were  allowed,  even  encouraged  to  use  Chinese;  if 
students  were  unable  to  formulate  extended  answers  in  English,  then 
questions  in  class  and  in  examinations  were  restricted  to  the  types  of 
answers  that  could  be  given.  If  ECR4  is  to  be  implemented  effectively, 
teachers  in  the  English  medium  stream  will  need  to  teach  students  to  give 
extended  answers  and  to  give  them  the  linguistic  support  they  need  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  Teachers  will  also  need  to  develop  their  own  English 
language  skills  so  that  they  are  able  to  provide  explanations  and  illustrations 
in  English  which  are  clear  and  attuned  to  the  level  of  English  proficiency  of 
the  students  being  taught. 

Beyond  these  general  considerations,  in  planning  the  L2  curriculum,  the 
teacher  needo  to  consider  three  major  aspects  of  language:  input  to  the 
student  from  the  teacher  and  from  text,  output  by  the  student  and  interaction 
between  teacher  and  student  and  between  student  and  text. 

4.2.1  Input  from  the  teacher 

In  society,  individuals  modify  their  language  use  when  communicating 
with  learners:  e.g.  mothers  and  other  'caretakers'  when  talking  to  children, 
people  communicating  with  foreigners,  and,  not  surprisingly  effective 
te.jchers  in  L2  classrooms.  Few  Hong  Kong  teachers,  however,  have  thought 
consciously  about  such  features  of  'teacher-talk'  as  rate  of  delivery,  clear 
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pronunciation,  restricted  vocabulary  and  structure,  choice  of  concrete  rather 
than  abstract  terms,  and  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  realia,  demonstration  and 
exemplification  to  make  meanings  clear. 

Input  from  texts  must  also  be  controlled,  and  here  both  text  book  writers 
and  teachers  have  been  at  fault.  Text  book  writers  have  either  failed  to  adapt 
the  level  of  language  at  all  (e  g.  most  History  texts,  and  Biology  texts  above 
Form  4)  or  they  have  virtually  eliminated  language  from  their  materials, 
relying  on  diagrams  and  charts  and  short,  simple,  sentences  which  inhibit 
the  presentation  of  ideas  more  complex  than  a  statement  of  fact.  (Some 
Integrated  Science  texts  illustrate  this  tendency  particularly  clearly.) 
Similarly,  the  approach  of  teachers  has  often  been  unhelpful.  Our  task  as 
teachers  is  to  help  students  to  become  autonomous:  able  to  learn  through 
their  own  efforts  and  resouces;  but,  rather  that  helping  students  to  develop 
their  reading  skills,  teachers  typically  explain  a  text  either  in  advance  or 
taking  the  students  through  it,  eliminating  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  develop  reading  strategies  for  themselves.  Facilitating  the 
development  of  reading  skills  is  discussed  further  below  (4.2.5). 

4.2.2  Output  from  the  Students 

Again,  the  present  tendency  of  teachers  is  to  limit  student  output. 
Strategies  adopted  include  asking  'either/or'  or  'Yes/No'  questions,  or 
framing  questions  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  word  or  phrase  has  to  be 
supplied  by  the  students.  Little  or  no  extended  writing  is  required  of 
students,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  an  exercise  in  frustration  for  teachers  and 
learners  alike:  the  teachers  set  a  task  far  beyond  the  students'  linguistic 
capability,  the  students  make  a  mess  of  it  and  the  time,  effort  and  red  ink 
expended  in  marking  is  of  no  satisfaction  (or  use)  to  either.  There  are  a  range 
of  techniques  that  can  be  used  to  support  spoken  and  written  output. 
Speaking  and  writing  tasks  can  then  become  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
can  build  the  learners'  confidence  rather  than  destroying  it.  Such 
techniques,  however,  are  not  as  commonly  used  as  they  should  be  by 
English  language  teachers,  and  are  rarely  if  ever  used  by  content  area 
teachers. 

Output  is  not  advocated  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  now  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  the  view  that  language  acquisition  depends  as  much  upon 
opportunities  for  active  use  of  the  target  language  as  it  does  upon  exposure 
to  the  language. 

4.2.3  Interaction  between  Teacher  and  Learner 

Interaction  is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  input  is  comprehensible  as 
well  as  providing  opportunities,  if  usually  limited,  for  student  output.  Again, 
a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  interaction  between  proficient  and 
non  or  less  proficient  language  users,  and  we  know  a  great  deal  about  'repair 
strategies',  techniques  that  both  proficient  and  less  proficient  speakers  use 
when  communication  breaks  down.  At  present  almost  the  only  strategy  used 
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by  content  area  teachers,  and  even  by  some  English  teachers,  is  to  switch  to 
the  mother  tongue. 

4.2.4  Interaction  between  Learner  and  Learner 

This  is  a  controversial  area,  a  surprising  statement  perhaps  to  those  who 
believe  pair  and  group  work  are  necessarily  beneficial.  In  fact  the  findings  of 
research  in  this  area  are  inconclusive  and  the  argument  is  persuasive  that 
students  should  not  be  forced  into  situations  where  they  must  make  errors 
and  communicate  ineffectively  or  are  forced  to  switch  into  their  mother 
tongue.  In  Hong  Kong  classrooms  teachers  use  more  and  more  pair  and 
group  work,  but  very  little  of  that  work  typically  involves  English.  The 
argument  against  group  vyork  however,  as  against  student  output,  is 
essentially  an  argument  against  conducting  it  badly.  Given  large  classes,  if 
students  are  to  engage  in  interactive  oral  communication  this  must  be 
achieved  amongst  themselves.  The  problem  is  to  ensure  that  the  interactive 
activities  are  well-planned  and  structured  and  that  the  language  support  is 
adequate.  This  problem  has  evidently  not  been  solved  in  Hong  Kong 
classrooms  as  yet. 

4.2.5  Interaction  between  Learners  and  Texts 

As  stated  above,  students  have  far  too  little  opportunity  to  develop 
strategies  for  interacting  with  texts.  The  texts  tend  to  be  too  difficult,  or  the 
teacher,  rather  than  helping  students  to  develop  reading  skills,  does  the  work 
for  them.  A  wide  range  of  activities  have  been  developed  in  recent  years 
which  give  students  insights  into  the  discourse  structure,  content  structure 
and  rhetorical  functions  of  texts  and  which  develop  students  reading  skills 
and  strategies.  Content  area  teachers  need  to  become  aware  of  these 
approaches  and  to  become  skilled  facilitors  of  the  development  of  reading 
skills  of  all  kinds  from  code-breaking  and  dictionary  use,  to  prediction  (with 
all  that  this  assumes  about  knowledge  of  texts)  and  interpretation  (with  all 
that  this  assumes  about  knowledge  of  writers'  intentions  in  different  kinds 
of  texts),  identifying  main  points,  establishing  causal  connections  etc. 
Interactive  work  with  texts  of  this  kind  can  also  be  very  effective  in 
stimulating  and  improving  the  written  output  of  students,  but  only  if  the 
learners  are  given  the  opportunity  to  use  their  growing  understanding  in  text 
production.  Though  the  development  of  reading  skills  inevitably  precedes 
that  of  writing  skills  the  two  are  complementary  and  should  be  seen  and 
developed  as  such. 

Each  discipline  has  Its  own  communicative  requirements,  expectations 
and  conventions.  Most  students  acquire,  or  fail  to  acquire  these  skills 
through  trial  and  error,  a  method  which  in  a  second  language  content 
subject  area  ensures  that  success  is  limited  to  above  average  or  exceptional 
students.  English  teachers  are  of  little  use  here.  They  are  not  expert  in  the 
disciplines  concerned.  So  far,  the  content  area  teachers  have  also  been  of 
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little  use  since  they  have  lacked  the  knowledge  about  texts  that  would  make 
successful  intervention  possible. 

5.0  Content  Area  Language  in  Action  in  the  Classroom 

As  an  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  let  us  take 
Mathematics,  the  subject  usually  considered  to  be  least  dependent  on 
language  and  therefore  the  subject  in  which  Hong  Kong  students  tend  to 
perform  best  (Brimer,  1985).  The  difficulty  of  the  sentence  structures 
associated  with  certain  kinds  of  Mathematical  problem  has  often  been  noted 
(e.g.  If  X  and  Y  when  Z  and  P  and  Q  when  R,  what  .  .  .  etc.).  However, 
these  may  often  be  seen  more  as  problems  in  formal  logic  than  natural 
language  -  the  reason  no  doubt  why  students  who  can  hardly  put  together  a 
simple  sentence  in  English  can  nevertheless  answer  questions  of  that  type.  I 
will  use  'division'  to  illustrate  the  natural  language  problems  which  exist  and 
which  would  be  likely  to  confront  a  student  entering  Form  1. 

The  sum  10  5  =  2,  so  simple  when  expressed  humerically,  can  be 
expressed  in  at  least  the  following  ways: 

(I)  Ten  divided  by  five  equals  two 

(II)  Ten  divided  by  five  is  two 
(ill)  Five  divided  into  ten  .  .  . 

(IV)  Five  into  ten  .  . 

(V)  One  fifth  often  .  .  . 

(VI)  Ten  over  five  .  .  . 

The  passive/active  distinction  allows  the  second  number  to  be  used 
first,  as  in  (111)  &  (IV)  and  the  wealth  of  prepositions  being  used  (by,  into, 
of,  ovet)  is  a  notoriously  difficult  problem  area  for  Chinese  (and  other) 
students  of  English  as  a  second  language. 

Once  terms  like  'quotient'  are  introduced,  the  possibilities  for  further 
syntactic  complexity  are  greatly  increased: 

(VII)  The  quotient  of  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 

(VIII)  Two  is  the  quotient  of  .  .  .  etc. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  made  here.  At  present,  as  1  have  shown 
teachers  eliminate  the  problem  by  using  Cantonese.  They  can  also  eliminate 
the  language  problem  by  working  visually  with  the  numbers  (10  ^  5^2). 
The  language  then  becomes  irrelevant  as  the  nature  of  the  task  is  'language 
free'.  The  potential  value  of  the  subject  for  language  development  is  lost 
either  way.  A  more  positive  approach  would  be  to  limit  the  English  language 
expressions  to  be  used  initially  and  to  ensure  that  these  are  mastered, 
gradually  extending  the  range  of  structures  used  over  time.  The  'core' 
structures  of  English  would  be  consolidated  in  the  Maths  lesson,  and  the 
language  of  Mathematics  could  be  carried  over  into  other  subjects  (Physics, 
Economics  etc.)  and  recycled. 

Techniques  which  would  achieve  this  objective  are  obvious  enough, 
e.g.  mental  arithmetic,  dictation  of  a  sum  by  the  teacher,  or  by  a  student;  one 
student  can  be  asked  to  describe  the  numerical  functions  being  performed 
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by  anc':her  student  on  the  blackboard;  students  could  work  in  pairs 
discuss  ng  problems  and  the  means  to  their  solution.  Thinking  aloud  and 
interacting  with  others  are  known  to  assist  learning  in  any  discipline.  Doing 
so  in  English  will  also  assist  the  development  of  the  language,  but  this  will 
not  happen  unless  teachers  are  aware  of  the  problems  and  are  willing  to  plan 
and  experiment  to  overcome  them. 

6.0  Summary  and  Conclusion 

If  the  policy  in  ECR4  is  to  be  implemented  effectively,  there  are  major 
problems  to  be  overcome  and  opportunities  to  be  exploited.  At  present,  as 
the  data  presented  above  denionstrate,  the  problems  are  overwhelming  the 
opportunities  as  Cantonese  and  Mixed  Code  teaching  take  over  from 
English.  ECR4  requires  that  English  medium  education  should  be  precisely 
that;  so  that  the  well-established  benefits  of  additive  bilingualism  can  be 
achieved.  This  means  that  the  avoidance  strategies  of  the  past  need  to  be 
discarded  and  the  opportunities  offered  by  an  L2  medium  need  to  be 
exploited  to  the  full.  The  Bridge  Programmes  which  will  be  available  from 
September  1993  will  assist  schools  considerably  because  they  will  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  students'  proficiency  on  entry  to  Form  I  and  the  level 
required  of  them  to  study  effectively.  If  properly  implemented,  the  Bridge 
Programmes  should  facilitate  a  very  rapid  development  in  the  students' 
language  proficiency  so  that  the  consistent  use  of  English  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  can  be  maintained  and  strengthened  throughout  the  secondary 
curriculum  and  at  all  levels.  This  will  require  very  positive  attitudes  from 
students  and  teachers,  a  very  different  approach  to  the  processes  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  classroom  and  a  far  greater  commitment  to  English  than 
has  been  shown  in  the  past. 

None  of  these  changes  will  be  easy  to  achieve,  but  without  them  it  is 
doubtful  whether  maintaining  a  so-called  English  medium  stream  in 
secondary  schools  can  be  justified;  and  in  the  longer  term,  whether  English 
medium  tertiary  education  could  remain  viable.  These  are  critical  issues 
indeed  for  education  and  for  the  future  of  Hong  Kong. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  LOCAL  ENGLISH  TEACHERS' 
ATTfTUDES  TOWARD  ENGLISH  AND  ELT 


Alan  Hirvela  and  Eva  Law 

The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 

Introduction 

The  question  of  which  language  to  use  as  the  dominant  teaching 
medium  In  Hong  Kong's  schools  is,  as  anyone  on  the  local  scene  knows,  an 
extra-ordinarily  complex  one  resulting  in  extremely  Intense  debates  on  the 
subject.  Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident  than  in  the  constant  flow  of 
remarks  on  the  recently  released  Education  Commission  Report  No.  4  (ECR 
4).  This  has  been  particularly  true  with  respect  to  its  recommendations  in  the 
'Language  in  Education'  section  (Chapter  6).  The  following  paper  Is  not 
intended  as  a  critique  of  ECR  4,  but  the  research  It  reports  on  and  the 
recommendations  it  makes  will  be  particularly  relevant  If  seen  within  the 
context  of  ECR  4.  Furthermore,  our  remarks  will  be  even  more  pertinent 
to  the  concerns  of  a  document  which  does  not  yet  exist:  Education 
Commission  Report  No.  5,  which  will  Investigate  various  Issues  regarding 
teachers  and  teacher  education. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  objectives  of  this  paper,  we  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  a  few  key  language-related  recommendations  contained 
in  ECR  4.  These,  quoted  verbatim  from  the  report,  are  to  'encourage 
Chinese-medium  instruction,  to  minimise  mixed-code  teaching  and  to  give 
schools  the  choice  as  to  which  medium  of  Instruction  they  use'  (1 990:1 03), 

In  this  paper  we  would  like  to  report  and  to  discuss  data  relevant  to 
these  proposals,  as  well  as  to  other  ELT-related  concerns.  The  data  are  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  246  Hong  Kong  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
conducted  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1990.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  results 
of  this  research  offer  some  useful  Insight  Into  the  feaslbl'lty  and  advisability 
of  the  ECR  4  recommendations  just  cited,  and  into  the  whole  issue  of 
English  language  and  English  medium  teaching  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  order  to  put  the  results  of  our  research  into  a  fuller  cl  "text,  we  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  concerns  motivating  and  underlying  our 
research.  These  are  embodied  in  a  few  key  elements  in  the  abstract 
accompanying  this  paper. 

First,  we  indicated  that  we  are  aiming  at  providing  what  we  called 
'meaningful  feedback'  m  our  paper.  A  few  words  about  that  phrase  are  in 
order. 

Hong  Kong  has  approximately  40  000  primary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.  Of  these,  not  one  Is  permitted  to  servo  on  either  of  Hong  Kong's 
most  powerful  educational  bodies:  the  afore  mentioned  Education 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Education.  Meanwhile,  a  third  vital  body,  the 
Education  Department,  is  a  Government  organ  designed  to  oversee,  rather 
than  to  be  comprised  of,  teachers. 
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In  other  words,  practising  teachers  are  offered  no  significant 
opportunity  to  supply  their  insights  from  the  field  into  the  decision  making 
processes,  or  to  the  decision  making  bodies,  which  govern  educational 
policy.  Their  absence  from  these  influential  organisations  denies  them  any 
kind  of  institutional  authority,  and, this  in  turn  implies  that  their  views  lack 
any  credence  compared  to  that  of  the  serving  members  of  these  bodies. 

To  be  fair,  teachers,  like  any  other  members  of  the  community  at  large, 
are  asked  to  submit  their  responses  to  white  papers  and  the  like,  and  they 
have  equal  access  to  the  letters  to  the  editor  columns  of  newspapers  and  to 
radio  and/or  television  chat  shows.  But  feedback  reflecting  more  than 
isolated  individuals'  opinions  is  not  widely  sought  and  is  therefore  not 
available  when  important  educationally-based  decisions  are  made.  And 
teachers  themselves  are  keenly  aware  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
excluded  from  the  corridors  of  power.  Indeed,  in  our  research  we  discovered 
that  72%  of  our  respondents  agreed  with  the  following  statement:  The 
decision-makers  in  Hong  Kong's  educational  system  do  not  take  into 
account  the  feelings  of  teachers  when  making  language  policy  decisions'. 
Only  4%  of  our  respondents  disagreed  with  this  statement. 

ECR  4,  for  all  its  good  intentions,  is  a  case  in  point.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  no  practising  teachers  are  listed  among  the  Commission's  members, 
no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  report  of  the  feelings  of  teachers  on  the 
subjects  the  report  concerns.  Nor  is  there  evidence  of  any  significant  effort  to 
systematically  collect  or  solicit  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  teachers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that  in  Annex  1 B,  which  lists  the 
participants  during  five  panel  discussions,  only  3  of  21  speakers  were 
teachers  below  the  tertiary  level.  And  while  it  is  true  that  eight  school  visits 
were  made  in  1989,  nowhere  in  the  report  is  there  evidence  that  input  from 
these  visits  figured  in  the  recommendations  made  in  ECR  4.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  ECR  4  concerns  itself  with  curricular  issues  (as  well  as  behavioural 
problems  among  students),  issues  that  affect  and  involve  teachers  as  much 
as  anyone  in  education. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  fairness,  that  individuals  connected  with  the 
Education  Commission  did  make  an  effort,  on  an  informal  basis,  to  talk  with 
teachers  about  the  issues  the  Commission  was  investigating.  Still,  teachers 
had  no  official  role  in  the  construction  of  the  report. 

Another  recent  situation  is  also  worth  noting  in  this  context.  On 
December  11,  1990,  the  Hong  Kong  Language  Campaign  sponsored  and 
conducted  a  symposium  on  ECR  4.  The  speakers  included  a  school 
headmistress,  a  university  academic  and  a  university  administrator,  a  former 
school  head,  and  a  member  of  the  business  community.  In  short,  no  school 
teachnrs  were  invited  to  speak,  even  though  it  is  the  teachers  who  will  have 
to  implement,  and  live  with,  ECR  4's  recommendations. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  pillory  the  well-intentioned  people 
connected  with  ECR  4  or  the  Hong  Kong  Language  Campaign.  Rather,  we 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  exclusion  of  teachers  from  any  role  m  the 
situations  just  mentioned  is  symptomatic  of  a  general  reluctance,  or  perhaps 


refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  educational  establishment  to  look  to  teachers  for 
advice  or  feedback  in  any  collective  sense.  Given  this  situation,  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  representative  samples  of 
teachers'  opinions  and  ideas  to  be  heard  as  well  as  discussed.  Hence  the 
'feedback'  part  of  our  abstract.  And  we  used  the  term  'meaningful'  because 
what  we  will  be  reporting  in  this  paper  is,  as  indicated  earlier,  more  than  just 
the  thoughts  of  a  lone  individual  here  or  there;  as  such,  we  can  attach  some 
meaning  to  the  results  we  will  share  and  discuss. 

Seci..nd,  we  also  used  the  term  'front  lines'  in  our  abstract.  Here  we  did 
not  mean  local  or  overseas  experts  who  do  not  teach,  or  perhaps  have  never 
taught,  in  a  Hong  Kong  secondary  or  primary  school,  or  who  have  no  real 
contact  with  people  who  do  teach  in  the  'real',  everyday  world  of  schools. 
'Front  lines'  refers  to  the  many  Thousands  of  teachers  facing  an  all-too 
familiar,  and  horrifying,  scenario:  teaching  more  than  30  periods  per  week  or 
cycle;  teaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40  students  per  class;  marking 
endless  piles  of  exercise  books,  tests,  and  compositions;  coping  with 
increasingly  difficult,  and  dangerous,  disciplinary  problems;  supervising 
various  inner-school  and  extracurricular  activities;  attending  meeting.^ 
talking  with  parents;  preparing  lessons  and  test  questions;  and  so  on.  These 
are  the  people  on  the  'front  lines',  i.e.  the  people  who  will  now  be  asked  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  policies  encouraged  by  ECR  4  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  no  hand  in  formulating  them.  And  these  are  the  people  we 
feel  should  most  be  heard  when  educational  matters  are  discussed  and 
policies  are  set  In  place. 

In  war,  it  is  often  said,  it  is  necessary  to  'know  your  enemy'.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  in  education  those  in  decision-making  roles  should  'know  their 
teachers'.  This  means  two  things.  First,  it  means  knowing  what  their  teachers, 
their  front-line  troops,  as  it  were,  think,  especially  about  particularly 
contentious  and  important  issues  such  as  mixed  code  teaching.  Second,  it 
means  knowing  about  the  particular  abilities  and  weakness  of  their  teachers. 
Sadly,  both  types  of  knowledge  seem  to  be  lacking  on  the  local  scene. 

The  research  we  are  going  to  report  on  in  this  paper  will,  v^o  believe, 
provide  some  of  this  knowledge.  In  the  process,  we  think,  it  will  shed  some 
supplementary  light  on  a  few  of  the  key  areas  discussed  in  ECR  4  and,  we 
hope,  to  be  investigated  in  ECR  5.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  help  fill  a  rather 
vexing  vacuum  in  our  knowledge  of  Hong  Kong's  school  teachers.  What  do 
they  think  about  the  English  language  and  their  ability  to  use  it?  What  do 
they  think  about  mixed  code  teaching?  For  which  subjects  do  they  think 
English  should  be  used  as  the  teaching  medium?  How  do  they  rate  their 
confidence  in  the  teaching  of  various  language  skills?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  we  feci  need  to  be  answered  if  a  complete,  meaningful 
discussion  of  language  teaching  in  Hong  Kong  is  to  occur.  We  feel  that  our 
paper  will  provide  some  insight  into  those  crucial  questions,  as  well  as 
others  which  we  will  raise  in  the  course  of  this  pciper. 

The  format  for  our  paper  is  as  follows.  First,  we  will  review  data  which 
offer  some  insight  into  how  teachers  feel  about  English,  about  English 
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language  teaching,  and  about  their  ability  to  teach  the  language.  Here  our 
primary  purpose  will  be  to  simply  give  teachers  a  chance  to  say  what  they 
think  about  such  subjects.  Second,  we  will  share  and  discuss  data  which  tie 
in  more  directly  to  the  concerns  raised  and  explored  in  ECR  4  and,  again, 
vyhich  should  figure  in  ECR  5.  As  we  discuss  this  data  we  will  make  some 
recommendations  pertaining  to  the  ideas  outlined  in  ECR  4,  and  to  language 
teaching  in  general. 

Before  looking  at  any  of  our  data,  we  would  like  to  state  clearly  the 
underlying  thesis  of  our  paper,  which  is  that  it  is  time  teachers  become 
involved  in  the  creation  of  policies  which  directly  affect  their  working  lives. 
For  too  long  now  they  have  been  denied  a  significant  voice  in  policy 
making;  for  too  long  now  they  have  been  denied  a  place  at  the  table  where 
decisions  are  made.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  teachers'  feedback  which  is  the  most 
essential,  the  most  meaningful,  and  the  most  informed  on  school-related 
matters,  given  their  active,  hands-on  presence  in  the  day-to-day  life  of 
school  teaching  in  Hong  Kong.  Our  paper  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some  of 
that  feedback. 

Data  Collection  Process 

Our  research  was  conducted  via  an  8  page  63  item  questionnaire 
distributed  to  three  separate  groups  of  respondents.  The  breakdown  is  as 
follows: 

36   respondents  from  an  English  teaching  discussion  held  at  the 

Professional  Teachers'  Union  in  the  spring  of  1990. 
1 27  respondents  from  the  membership  of  the  Secondary  School  English 
Teachers'  Association  (SSETA);  all  SSETA  members  were  sent  a 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  in  the  summer  of  1 990. 

83  respondents  from  a  refresher  course  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in 
Education  (ILE);  the  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  them  in  the 
fall  of  1990. 

After  compiling  the  total  number  of  responses  to  each  question,  the 
researchers  examined  the  responses  via  chi- square  analysis.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  cross-tabulations  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
respondents'  age,  educational  background,  and  self-perception  of  their 
ability  in  English  relative  to  their  colleagues'  proficiency.  However,  giv^n  the 
time  constraints  in  which  the  data  must  be  presented,  the  results  will  be 
reported  on  the  basis  of  frequency  counts  except  where  noteworthy 
statistically  significant  differences  occurred. 

Profile  of  the  Respondents 

The  following  tables  provide  a  brief  view  of  the  survey  respondents, 
with  the  numbers  listed  representing  frequency  counts. 
Age 

19  28  years  old  50 
29  40  years  old  141 
41  60  years  old  52 


Sex 

Male=36  Female=205 
Teaching  Posts  held 

CM. -120  A.M=16 

G.M.  =  76  S.G.M.=27 
Levels 

Primary=102    Secondary=1 41 
Range  of  Teaching  Experience 

1  to  27  years 
Academic  Qualifications 

University  Degree  holders:    1 06 

Diploma  holders:  62 

Matriculants:  38 

HKCEE:  37 
Coilectively,  these  numbers  are  satisfying  because  they  demonstrate 
that  the  respondents  are  distributed  within  the  generally  recognized 
groupings  of  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  in  each  of  the  profile  categories. 

Results  of  General  Interest 

In  this  section  of  the  paper  we  would  like  to  briefly  report  results  which 
offer  insight  into  the  respondents'  feelings  about  their  ability  in  English  and 
their  ability  to  teach  the  language.  We  will  begin  by  looking  at  the  responses 
to  the  following  pair  of  questions: 


We  found  these  results  interesting  in  several  respects.  First  there  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  teachers  feel  comfortable  using  English  with  foreigners 
(53.6%),  while  only  a  handful  (5.8%)  reported  feeling  uncomfortable.  We 
found  this  breakdown  reassuring  and  encouraging.  The  somewhat 
substantial  change  m  the  teachers'  feelings  concerning  the  use  of  English 
with  other  Chinese  is  also  worth  noting,  both  for  the  significantly  lower 
percentage  of  teachers  who  feel  comfortable  under  such  circumstances 
(only  20.5%)  and  the  higher  percentage  who  feel  uncomfortable  (28.0%). 
This  latter  set  of  responses  is  worth  future  exploration  in  terms  of  its 
implications  regarding  Chinese  teachers  teaching  English  to  Chinese 
students. 

Moving  on  now  to  the  respondents'  self-perception  of  their  ability  in 
English  in  the  four  skills  areas,  we  would  like  to  point  out  several  interesting 


Table  1 A 


What  are  your  feelings  about  using  English  . 


Comfortable 

with  foreigners  53.6%  (1 23) 

with  other  Chinese  20.5%  (50) 


Uncomfortable 
5.8%  (14) 
28.0%  (68) 
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results.  First,  the  breakdown  of  the  respondents'  rating  o)  their  English 
language  skills: 

Table  1 B 


Self-perception  of  English  Ability 

READING  WRITING      LISTENING  SPEAKING 

Very  good       13.2%  (32)  3.3%  (8)       9.9%  (24)  5.0%  (12) 

Good  39.5%  (96)  22.3%  (54)    33.1%  (80)  30.4%  (73) 

Acceptable      37.9%  (92)  57.9%  (1 40)  43.8%  (1 06)  51 .7%  (1 24) 

Poor  8.2%  (20)  14.5%  (35)    6.2%  (15)  10.8%  (26) 

Very  poor        1.2%  (3)  1.7%  (4)       2.1%  (5)  1.7%  (4) 


In  terms  of  the  teachers'  overall  ranking  of  their  English  language 
profiency,  we  note  the  following  results  after  combining  'good'  and  'very 
good'  responses:  reading  was  ranked  first  listening  second,  speaking  third, 
and  writing  fourth.  We  find  two  points  especially  interesting  here.  First  is  the 
fact  that  the  receptive  skills  are  ranked  ahead  of  the  productive  skills.  Second 
is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  rank  their  ability  to  write  in  English  as  low  as  they 
do.  This  response  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  conventional  wisdom,  which 
maintains  teachers  have  far  more  confidence  in  their  writing  ability  than  in 
their  speaking  ability. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  when  'poor'  and  'very  poor'  are  grouped, 
rather  small  numbers  of  teachers  included  themselves  in  these  categories  in 
any  of  the  skills  areas.  Also,  teachers  saw  themselves  as  slightly  weaker  in 
the  productive  skills  than  in  the  receptive  skills,  a  response  consistent  with 
the  results  cited  earlier. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  large  numbers  of  teachers  who  saw 
themselves  as  having  an  acceptable  level  of  ability  in  all  four  skills. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  rate  their  ability  to  teach  the  four 
language  skills,  and  here,  again,  we  see  some  interesting  results. 


Table  1C 


Q50.  If  you  teach  English,  how  do  you  rank  your  overall  ability  to 
teach  the  following  skills? 

(1  represents  "strongest"  and  4  represents  "weakest") 


1 
2 
3 
4 


strongest 


weakest 


READING     WRITING      LISTENING  SPEAKING 


39.3%  (92) 
24.4%  (57) 
26.5%  (62) 
9.8%  (23) 


19.2%  (45) 
26.1%  (61) 
19.7%  (46) 
35.0%  (82) 


23.9%  (56) 
29.5%  (69) 
23.1%  (54) 
23.5%  (55) 


26.9%  (63) 
23.5%  (55) 
25.2%  (59) 
24.4%  (57) 
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When  '1'  and  '2'  responses  are  combined,  we  see,  once  again,  that 
teachers  feel  more  confident  with  respect  to  receptive  skills,  i.e.  iheir  ability 
to  teach  reading  and  listening  skills,  though  their  confidence  in  teaching  the 
productive  skills  is  not  significantly  lower.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
their  continued  lack  of  confidence  concerning  writing,  particularly  the  fact 
that  just  over  a  third  of  the  teachers  gave  the  teaching  of  this  -/  ill  the  lowest 
ranking,  '4'.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  their  rankings  in  table  1  B,  but  it 
is  still  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

An  interesting  follow-up  to  Table  1 C  occurs  in  Table  1  D. 


Table  1 D 


What  is  your  perception  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  following 
components  of  English  language  learning/teaching? 


Teachers'  ranking 

1 .  reading  comprehension  1 . 

2.  listening  comprehension  2. 

3.  compositions  f  3. 

4.  grammar  \  4. 

5.  pronunciation  5. 

6.  readers  6. 


Students'  ranking 

oral  activities 
listening  activities 
grammar 
pronunciation 
class  readers 
reading  comprehension/ 
vocabulary 
(Law,  1989) 


We  note  here,  again,  the  teachers'  preference  for  receptive  skills.  The 
high  ranking  (third)  for  composition  is  interesting  in  light  of  the  teachers' 
doubts  about  their  own  ability  to  write  in  English  and  to  teach  writing  skills. 
The  high  ranking  for  grammar  is  also  noteworthy  given  the  local  emphasis 
on  the  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching.  (It  should  be  noted, 
incidentally,  that  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  the  importance  of  a  total  of 
13  different  components  in  language  teaching;  for  convenience'  sake,  we 
have  reported  only  the  six  highest  ranking  items.) 

By  way  of  interesting  comparison,  we  have  included  results  of  a  survey 
of  student  preferences  conducted  by  Law  (1989).  What  makes  this 
comparison  important  is  the  students'  belief  in  the  importance  of  learning 
oral  skills  above  all  others,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  teachers'  views.  The 
complete  reversal  in  the  ranking  of  reading  skills  is  also  important  to  look  at, 
with  students  ranking  this  area  sixth  and  teachers,  as  stated  earlier,  ranking  it 
first. 

We  would  now  like  to  look  at  another  section  of  the  questionnaire  and 
the  more  relevant  and  important  findings  which  emerged  from  this  area  of 
the  research.  In  this  final  section  of  the  questionnaire,  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  respond  to  a  set  of  statements  concerning  language  teaching 
within  the  LIkert  Scale  format.  That  is.  they  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  statement,  with  three  different  levels 


of  agreement  and  of  disagreement  available  for  selection.  The  statements 
they  were  asked  to  respond  to,  together  with  percentages  indicating,  on  the 
left,  strong  to  very  strong  agreement  and  to  the  right,  strong  to  very 
disagreement,  are  included  in  Table  1  E  below. 

Table  1 E 


37  vs  25  53.  The  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching 
is  less  effective  than  the  grammatical/structural 
approach  used  in  the  past. 

37  vs  12  54.  Computers  are  a  useful  tool  in  language  teaching. 

40  vs  24  55.  "Streaming"  students  into  either  English  medium  or 
Chinese  medium  secondary  schools  after  P.  6  will 
improve  their  language  skills  more  than  does  the 
present  system. 

72  vs  _4  56.  The  decision-makers  in  Hong  Kong's  educational 
system  do  not  take  into  account  the  feelings  of 
teachers  when  making  language  policy  decisions. 

57  vs  10  57.  Students'  English  standard  would  be  improved 
through  the  study  of  literature  written  in  English 
(i.e.  short  stories,  poetry,  drama,  novels). 

47  vs  1^58.  Hong  Kong  students  nowadays  have  less  interest  in 
learning  English  than  did  students  in  the  past. 

47  vs  12  59.  The  P.  6  "streaming"  proposal  will  create  a  small, 
'elite'  group  of  English  speaking  students  rather 
than  benefitting  the  majority  of  Hong  Kong 
students. 

81  vs  _4  60.  The  English  standard  of  Hong  Kong  students  has 

declined  in  recent  years. 
76vs  _3  61.  The  Chinese  standard  of  Hong  Kong  students  has 

declined  in  recent  years. 
71  vs  J]  62.  Students'   English  standard   would   be  improved 

through  the  use  of  an  'extensive  reading'  scheme. 
31  vs  1^  63.  Literature  is  not  an  effective  language  teaching  tool. 


The  first  statement  we  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  is  no.  56.  The 
responses  to  this  statement  were  mentioned  earlier,  but  are  worth  a  second 
glance.  Clearly,  teachers  feel  very  strongly  that  they  have  been  excluded 
from  the  decision  making  process  currently  at  hand  on  the  local  educational 
scene. 

Statement  no.  57  also  elicited  a  markedly  strong  favourable  response, 
with  57%  of  the  respondents  supporting  a  role  for  literature  in  language 
teaching  and  only  1 0%  opposing  that  idea. 

Statements  no.  60  and  61,  individually  and  collectively,  deserve  a  few 
remarks.  In  each  case  the  percentage  of  teachers  supporting  the  statement 
was  extremely  high,  while  only  a  minlscule  percentage  disagreed  with  each 


statement.  The  fact  that  teachers  feel  as  strongly  as  they  do  about  the 
decline  in  the  standard  of  both  languages  is  particularly  interesting, 
especially  during  a  period  when  many  local  educationists  maintain  that  the 
English  and/or  Chinese  standards  have  not  fallen  at  all. 

Finally,  the  very  strong  support  of  extensive  reading,  together  with 
virtually  no  opposition  to  such  a  scheme,  is  both  interesting  and,  from  our 
point  of  view,  highly  encouraging. , 

Respondents'  Attitudes  Towards  Mixed  Code  Usage  and  Teaching 

This  area  of  our  research  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  concerns 
underlying  ECR  4  with  respect  to  the  crucial  and  controversial  question  of 
medium  of  instruction.  The  advisability  of  mixed  code  teaching  has  been  an 
especially  contentious  issue.  ECR  4  has  taken  a  strong  stance  against  mixed 
code  teaching,  and  the  following  survey  results  are  therefore  of  particular 
use  in  judging  the  wisdom  of  ECR  4's  opposition  to  mixed  code  teaching. 

As  a  backdrop  to  a  series  of  questions  regarding  teachers'  feelings  about 
mixed  code  instruction,  we  asked  a  pair  of  questions  exploring  teachers' 
personal  use  of  a  mixture  of  English  and  Cantonese  and  their  accompanying 
feelings  about  the  general  practise  of  mixed  code  language  use.  Table  2A 
examines  their  own  use  of  a  mixed  code  while  speaking  in  Cantonese: 


What  is  the  extent  of  your  personal  use  of  English  when  speaking 
Cantonese  with  other  Chinese? 


As  the  teachers'  responses  clearly  indicate,  mixed  code  communication 
IS  a  common  occurrence.  Table  2B  reflects  teachers'  feelings  about  such 
communication: 


What  are  your  feelings  about  mixed  use  of  Cantonese  and  English 
among  Cantonese  speakers? 


Table  2A 


Always  1.7%  (4) 

Often  6.2%  (15) 

Fairly  often  19.4%  (47) 

Sometimes  66.5%  (1 61 ) 

Never  6.2%  (15) 


Table  2B 


VRry  acceptable  1 0.3%  (25)  I 

Acceptable  49.4%  (120)  | 

Unacceptable  25.5%  (62)  I 

Very  unacceptable  1 2.8%  (31 )  ! 


59.7 


Neutral  1.6%  (4) 


These  figures  are  interesting  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First,  there  is  the  fact 
that  a  sizable  majority  of  respondents,  about  60%,  are  favourably  rnciined 
toward  mixed  code  communication.  While  this  may  not  be  surprising  m  light  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  teachers  use  the  mixed  code  to  some  degree,  it  is 
nevertheless  worth  noting  their  relatively  strong  approval  of  the  practice. 
Second  a  relatively  large  number  of  respondents  disapprove  of  mixed  code 
conversation  despite  engaging  in  it.  Thus  we  see  that  the  respondents  have 
strong  feelings  on  the  subject;  indeed,  less  than  2%  had  no  feelings  about 
mixed  code  discourse.  That  teachers  are  polarized  on  the  issue  is  a  point  worth 
bearing  in  mind  in  future  discussions  of  the  mixed  code. 

We  will  now  look  at  how  teachers  feel  about  mixed  code  teaching,  first 
in  a  general  sense,  then  with  respect  to  specific  subjects.  In  each  case  the 
respondents  were  asked  to  comment  on  mixed  code  teaching  at  both  lower 
(Forms  1-3)  and  upper  (Forms  4-5)  secondary  school  level. 

Table  2C  below  reflects  teachers'  feelings  about  mixed  code  teaching  at 
lower  secondary  school  level. 

Table  2C 


What,  in  general,  is  your  attitude  toward  mixed  code  teaching  at  the 
lower  secondary  /eve/? 

Strongly  favour  7.8%  (19) 

Favour  ^  33.7%  (82) 

Slightly  favour  35.8%  (87) 

Slightly  oppose  10.7%  (26) 

Oppose  7.8%  (19) 

Strongly  oppose  3.7%  (9)  


Here  we  see  a  decidedly  positive  attitude  toward  mixed  code  teaching, 
with  about  3/4  of  the  respondents  indicating  some  degree  of  acceptance  of 
the  practice,  and  with  just  over  40%  registering  a  favourable  to  strongly 
favourable  attitude.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  just  1U%  are  particularly 
opposed  to  the  idea.  All  of  these  figures  are  interesting  m  comparison  with 
those  in  Table  2D  below. 

Table  2D   

What,  in  general,  is  your  attitude  toward  mixed  code  teaching  at 
upper  secondary  /eve/ 7 

Strongly  favour  1  2%  (3) 

Favour  13.6%  (33) 

Slightly  favour  24.3%  (59) 

Slightly  oppose  24.3%  (59) 

Oppose  23.5%  (57) 

Strongly  oppose  1 2.3%  (30) 
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These  figures  show,  of  course,  that  significantly  fewer  teachers  favour 
mixed  code  teaching,  in  general,  at  the  upper  secondary  level,  with  just 
under  40%  reacting  favourably.  At  the  same  time,  far  more  teachers  signalled 
some  degree  of  disapproval  of  mixed  code  teaching,  with  fairly  considerable 
increases  in  all  three  categories  of  opposition. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  let's  look  at  how  the  teachers  feel  about 
mixed  code  teaching  on  a  subject  basis,  first  at  the  lower  secondary  level  in 
Table  2E: 


For  which  subjects  do  you  think  it  is  acceptable  to  use  a  mixture  of 
Cantonese  and  English  as  the  teaching  medium  in  lower  forms? 


We  can  see  here  that,  with  the  strong  exception  of  English  and  the 
slight  exception  of  History,  the  teachers  favoured  mixed  code  teaching  by 
about  a  2^1  margin,  a  figure  in  line  with  the  results  indicated  in  table  2C. 

Looking  now  at  the  teachers'  feelings  about  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects  at  upper  secondary  school  level,  we  find  that  the  2-1  margin 
favouring  the  mixed  code  has  shifted  somewhat,  as  reflected  in  table  2F: 


For  which  subjects  do  you  think  it  is  acceptable  to  use  a  mixture  of 
Cantonese  and  English  as  the  teaching  medium  in  upper  forms? 


Table  2E 


Subject 
English 

History  (foreign) 

Geography 

Maths 

Science 

Social  Studies 

EPA 

None 


Acceptable 
18.6%  (45) 
55.8%  (135) 
63.2%  (153) 
69.0%  (167) 
68.2%  (165) 
67.4%  (163) 
66.5%  (161) 
13.6%  (33) 


81,4%  (197) 
44.2%  (107) 
36.8%  (89) 
31.0%  (75) 
31.8%  (77) 
32.6%  (79) 
33.5%  (81) 
86.4%  (209^ 


Not  acceptable 


Table  2F 


Subject 
English 

History  (foreign) 

Geography 

Maths 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Commercial  studies 
Computer  studies 
None 


Acceptable 

8.3%  (20) 
23.8%  (57) 
34.6%  (83) 
49.2%  (11 8) 
47.5%  (114) 
45.8%  (110) 
49.2%  (118) 
34.6%  (83) 
35.8%  (86) 
28.8%  (69) 


91,7%  (221) 
76.3%  (106) 
65,4%  (157) 
50.8%  (122) 
52.5%  (126) 
54.2%  (130) 
50.8%  (122) 
65.9%  (157) 
64.2%  (154) 
71.3%(171) 


Not  acceptable 
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The  first  thing  to  note  here  is  the  even  stronger  opposition  to  mixed 
code  teaching  of  English,  with  about  92%  of  the  responderits  opposing  the 
.idea.  The  76.3%  of  opposition  to  mixed  code  teaching  of  History  (foreign)  is 
also  interesting  to  note.  Meanwhile,  we  see  about  a  50-50  split  in  four 
conceptually-dominated  subjects:  Maths,  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics, 
while  the  remaining  subjects  show  a  reversed  2-1  margin,  with  teachers  this 
time  shifting  against  the  mixed  code. 

Bearing  these  and  some  of  the  earlier  results  in  mind,  we  would  now 
like  to  offer  some  reflections  on  our  results  and  make  recommendations 
arising  from  them. 

Recommendations 

Before  offering  specific  recommendations  deriving  from  our  research 
results,  we  would  like  to  briefly  sketch  an  illustration  of  our  respondents 
who,  on  the  basis  of  the  general  profile  data  described  earlier,  seem  to 
represent  an  accurate  sampling  of  teachers  in  Hong  Kong. 

We  have  found  that  the  teachers  feel,  on  the  whole,  that  they  have 
achieved  at  least  an  acceptable  standard  of  English,  and  that  they  largely  feel 
comfortable  in  using  the  language  with  foreigners,  while  having  some 
reservations  about  communication  in  English  with  other  Chinese. 
Furthermore,  they  feel  more  positively  inclined,  as  both  users  and  teachers 
of  English,  with  the  receptive  than  the  productive  skills.  They  also,  with 
few  exceptions,  tend  to  use  at  least  some  English  while  conversing  in 
Cantonese,  though  a  fair  number  do  not  approve  of  that  practice.  As  for  the 
use  of  the  mixed  code  in  teaching,  they  favour  it  at  lower  secondary  level 
and  are  selectively  opposed  to,  or  in  favour  of,  the  idea  at  upper  secondary 
level  depending  on  the  subject  taught. 

While  many  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  results  of 
our  research,  we  feel  the  following  points  are  especially  important  with 
regards  to  teaching. 

1.  The  seemingly  common  perception  in  Hong  Kong  that  local 
teachers  feel  insecure  about  their  English  does  not  hold  true, 
though  their  hesitation  about  use  of  the  language  with  other 
Chinese  must  be  noted.  The  significance  of  this  to  us  is  that  it 
contradicts  a  standard  belief  in  Hong  Kong,  i.e.  that  local  teachers 
need  exposure  to  expatriates  in  order  to  improve  their  English  and 
build  their  confidence  in  using  it.  Given  that  the  only  strong 
insecurity  about  using  English  is  in  the  context  of  communication 
with  other  Chinese,  the  real  need  is  to  find  ways  for  local  teachers 
to  more  effectively  interact  in  English  with  their  local  compatriots. 
Further  exposure  to  expatriates  will  not  achieve  this  goal.  And 
given  that  the  teachers  are  teaching  Chinese  students,  it  is 
especially  important  that  they  overcome  their  fears  or  doubts  about 
using  English  with  other  local  people.  We  would  therefore  like  to 
see  an  emphasis  in  teacher  training  courses  on  building  teachers* 
confidence  in  the  use  of  English  with  other  Chinese. 


The  vast  majority  of  teachers  we  surveyed,  like  the  largest  group  in 
Hong  Kong's  schools,  fell  within  the  age  range  of  29-40.  Most  of 
these  respondents  did  not  have  a  university  education,  and  it  was 
these  teachers  who  generally  expressed  some  doubts  about  their 
use  of  English,  either  in  general  or  in  teaching.  We  view  these 
findings  within  a  larger  context,  that  of  the  Government's  recent 
call  for  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  can 
study  at  tertiary  level.  Our  strong  feeling  is  that  a  set  number  of 
these  future  places  be  reserved  for  teachers  falling  within  the 
crucial  29-40  age  group.  The  acquisition  of  a  tertiary  qualification 
would  increase,  in  general,  their  personal  and  professional 
self-esteem  and  self-confidence  (other  data  we  compiled  showed 
that  university  graduates  possess  signficantly  more  confidence  in 
themselves  than  do  other,  non-graduate  teachers).  At  the  same 
time,  study  at  this  level  would,  given  an  effectively  designed  and 
managed  English  language  component,  enable  these  teachers  to 
further  develop  their  language  ability  and  their  feelings  about  the 
language.  It  is  our  belief  that  setting  aside  a  suitable  number  of 
tertiary  level  places  for  teachers  in  this  age  range  is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  English  language  teaching  in  Hong  Kong. 
On  the  subject  of  mixed  code  teaching,  our  findings  suggest  a  few 
important  points.  First,  the  view  of  mixed  code  teaching  in  ECR  4  is 
a  monolithic  one  which  broadly  dismisses  the  idea  of  mixed  code 
teaching.  This  is  at  least  partly  because  it  does  not,  apparently,  take 
into  account  teachers'  feelings  about  mixed  code  teaching. 
Second,  and  following  from  our  first  point,  there  is  a  need  for 
flexibility  in  attitudes  toward,  and  use  of,  mixed  code  teaching.  As 
our  results  clearly  indicate,  teachers  are  very  selective  in  their 
feelings  about  mixed  code  teaching,  with  their  attitudes  varying 
according  to  the  forms  being  taught  as  well  as  the  subject(s)  being 
taught.  This  suggests  to  us  that  it  is  counterproductive  to  dictate  an 
outright  and  total  rejection  of  mixed  code  teaching.  What  we 
propose,  instead,  is  a  more  flexible  view  which  distinguishes 
between  'good'  and  'bad'  mixed  code  teaching.  That  is,  in  certain 
forms  and  in  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects,  mixed  code  teaching 
might  be  the  most  effective  means  of  instruction,  hence  making  it 
'good'.  In  other  forms  and  with  respect  to  sorre  subjects,  such  as 
English  and  History,  the  mixed  code  approach  should  be  avoided, 
thus  making  it  bad'.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  kind  of  distinction 
between  'good'  and  'bad'  mixed  code  teaching  would  leave 
schools  and  teachers  considerable  room  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  on  when  to  use,  and  when  to  avoid,  mixed  code 
instruction,  rather  than  adopting  the  highly  restrictive  approach 
outlined  in  ECR  4 
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Conclusion 

Some  of  the  data  produced  in  our  research  will  come  as  a  surprise,  and 
some  will  not.  Taken  collectively,  the  data  suggest  to  us  that  what  teachers 
feel  about  their  use  of  English  and  their  teaching  of  the  language  goes  To 
some  degree  against  the  grain  of  thought  which  prevails  among  many  of 
Hong  Kong's  educationists.  The  ultimate  importance  of  this  difference 
between  what  teachers  feel  and  what  other  educationists  assume  they  feel  is 
tied  to  the  main  point  made  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper:  that  it  is  both 
unjust  and  impractical  to  exclude  teachers  from  the  decision-making 
process.  This  point  is  best  illustrated  with  respect  to  ECR  4.  Had  an  effort 
been  made  to  systematically  collect  teachers'  attitudes  about,  say,  mixed 
code  teaching,  the  Commission  might  well  have  made  significantly  different 
recommendations  on  the  question  of  mixed  Code  teaching.  Because 
teachers  were  not  consulted  in  a  systematic  way,  and  because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  help  form  the  Commission's  recommendations,  faulty 
guidelines  which  are  virtually  certain  to  become  policies  have  been  put 
forth.  The  relatively  simple  and  highly  logical  approach  of  including,  in  an 
authoritative  sense,  teachers  in  the  decision-making  process  would  have  led 
to  recommendations  which  would  more  accurately  reflect  teachers' 
strengths  as  well  as  insights  into  the  realities  of  language  teaching  in  Hong 
Kong's  schools. 

While  some  of  our  data  are  in  line  with  what  educationists  apparently 
assume  about  local  school  teachers,  enough  are  not  to  reinforce  our  thesis: 
that  sound,  effective  educational  planning,  as  well  as  education  itself, 
cannot  take  place  until  those  who  must  implement,  on  a  daily,  indeed  an 
hourly,  basis,  are  included  in  the  formation  of  educational  policies.  In  short, 
school  teachers  must  be  given  a  significant  role  in  influential  bodies  such  as 
the  Education  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Education.  Until  and  unless 
that  time  comes.  Hong  Kong's  teachers  will  be  forced  to  implement  policies 
and  approaches  which,  lacking  their  input,  will  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
results  because  of  the  uninformed  conditions  under  which  they  were 
generated. 
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TOWARDS  REFLECTIVE  TEACHING 


Jack  C.  Richards 

Department  of  English 

City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong 

Most  teachers  develop  their  classroom  skills  fairly  early  in  their  teaching 
careers.  Teachers  entering  the  profession  may  find  their  initial  teaching 
efforts  stressful,  but  with  experience  they  acquire  a  repertoire  of  teaching 
strategies  which  they  draw  on  throughout  their  teaching.  The  particular 
configuration  of  strategies  a  teacher  uses  constitute  his  or  her  'teaching 
style  .  While  a  teacher's  style  of  teaching  provides  a  means  of  coping  with 
many  of  the  routine  demands  of  teaching,  there  is  also  a  danger  that  it  can 
hinder  a  teacher's  professional  growth.  How  can  teachers  move  beyond  the 
level  of  automatic  or  routinized  responses  to  classroom  situations  and 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  awareness  of  how  they  teach,  of  the  kinds  of 
decisions  they  make  as  they  teach,  and  of  the  value  and  consequences  of 
particular  instructional  decisions?  One  way  of  doing  this  is  through 
observing  and  reflecting  on  one's  own  teaching,  and  using  observation  and 
reflection  as  a  way  of  bringing  about  change.  This  approach  to  teaching  can 
be  described  as  'Reflective  Teaching',  and  in  this  paper  I  want  to  explore 
how  a  reflective  view  of  teaching  can  be  developed. 

What  is  reflection? 

Reflection  or  'critical  reflection',  refers  to  an  activity  or  process  in  which  an 
experience  is  recalled,  considered,  and  evaluated,  usually  in  relation  to  a 
broader  purpose.  It  is  a  response  to  past  experience  and  involves  conscious 
recall  and  examination  of  the  experience  as  a  basis  for  evaluation  and  decision- 
making and  as  a  source  for  planning  and  action.  Bartlett  (1 990)  points  out  that 
becoming  a  reflective  teacher  involves  moving  beyond  a  primary  concern  with 
instructional  techniques  and  'how  to'  cjuestions  and  asking  'what'  and  'how' 
questions  that  regard  instruction  and  managerial  techniques  not  as  i  is  in 
themselves,  but  as  part  of  broader  educational  purposes. 

Asking  'what  and  why'  questions  gives  us  a  certain 
power  over  our  teaching.  We  could  claim  that  the 
degree  of  autonomy  and  responsibility  we  have  in  our 
work  as  teachers  is  determined  by  the  level  of  control 
we  can  exercise  over  our  actions.  In  reflecting  on  the 
above  kind  of  questions,  we  begin  to  exercise  control 
and  open  up  the  possibility  of  transforming  our 
everyday  classroom  life. 

Bartlett  1990.  267. 

How  does  reflection  take  place? 

Many  different  approaches  can  be  employed  if  one  wishes  to  become  a 
critically  reflective  teacher,  including  observation  of  oneself  and  others,  team 
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teaching,  and  exploring  one's  view  of  teaching  through  writing.  Central  to 
any  approach  used  however  is  a  three  part  process  which  involves: 


Stage  1    The  event  itself 

The  starting  point  is  an  actual  teaching  episode,  such  as  a  lesson  or 
other  instructional  event.  While  the  focu  i  of  critical  reflection  is  usually  the 
teacher's  own  teaching,  self-reflection  can  also  be  stimulated  by  observation 
of  another  person's  teaching. 

Stage  2    Recollection  of  the  event 

The  next  stage  in  reflective  examination  of  an  experience  is  an  account 
of  what  happened,  without  explanation  or  evaluation.  Several  different 
procedures  are  available  during  the  recollection  phase,  including  written 
descriptions  of  an  event  a  vioeo  or  audio  recording  of  an  event,  or  the  use  of 
check  lists  or  coding  systems  to  capture  details  of  the  event. 

Stage  3    Review  and  response  to  the  event 

Following  a  focus  on  objective  description  of  the  event,  the  participant 
returns  to  the  event  and  reviews  it.  The  event  is  now  processed  at  a  deeper 
level,  and  questions  are  asked  about  the  experience. 

Let  us  examine  approaches  to  critical  reflection  which  reflect  these 
processes. 

Peer  Observation 

Peer  observation  can  provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to  view  each 
others  teaching  in  order  to  expose  them  to  different  teaching  styles  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  critical  reflection  on  their  own  teaching.  In  a  peer 
observation  project  initiated  m  our  own  department  the  following  guidelines 
were  developed. 

1 .  Each  participant  would  both  observe  and  be  observed.  Teachers 
would  work  in  pairs  and  take  turns  observing  each  others'  classes. 

2.  Pre-observation  orientation  session.  Prior  to  each  observation,  the 
two  teachers  would  meet  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  class  to  be 
observed,  the  kind  of  material  being  taught  the  teacher's  approach 
to  teaching,  the  kinds  of  students  in  the  class,  typical  patterns  of 
interaction  and  class  participation,  and  any  problems  that  might  be 
expected.  The  teacher  being  observed  would  also  assign  the 
observer  a  goal  for  the  observation  and  a  task  to  accomplish.  The 
task  would  involve  collecting  information  about  some  aspect  of  the 
lesson,  but  would  not  include  any  evaluation  of  the  lesson. 
Observation  procedures  or  instruments  to  be  used  would  be  ngreed 
upon  during  this  session  and  a  schedule  for  the  observations 
arranged. 

3.  The  observation.  The  observer  would  then  visit  his  or  her  partner's 
class  and  complete  the  observation  using  the  procedures  that  both 
partners  had  agreed  on. 
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4.  Post-observation.  The  two  teachers  would  meet  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  lesson.  The  observer  would  report  on  the 
information  that  had  been  collected  and  discuss  It  with  the  teacher 
(Richards  and  Lockhart,  1991). 

The  teachers  identified  a  variety  of  different  aspects  of  their  lessons  for 
their  partners  to  observe  and  collect  information  on.  These  included 
organization  of  the  lesson,  teacher's  time  management,  students*  perform- 
ance on  tasks,  time-on-task,  teacher  questions  and  student  responses, 
student  performance  during  pairwork,  classroom  interaction,  class 
performance  during  a  new  teaching  activity,  and  students'  use  of  the  first 
language  or  English  during  group  work. 

The  teachers  who  participated  in  the  project  reported  that  they  gained 
a  number  of  insights  about  their  ow.-i  teaching  from  their  colleague's 
observations  and  that  they  would  like  tc  use  peer  observation  on  a  regular 
basis.  They  obtained  new  insights  into  aspects  of  their  teaching.  For 
example: 

"ii  provided  more  detailed  information  on  student  performance 
during  specific  aspects  of  the  le.^son  than  I  could  have 
gathered  on  my  own, " 

"It  revealed  unexpected  information  about  interaction  between 
students  during  a  lesson. " 

"I  was  able  to  get  useful  information  on  the  group  dynamics 
that  occur  during  group  work. " 
Some  teachers  identified  aspects  of  their  teaching  that  they  would  like 
to  change  as  a  result  of  the  information  their  partner  collected.  For  example: 
"It  made  me  more  aware  of  the  limited  range  of  teaching 
strategies  that  I  have  been  using. " 

7  need  tc  give  students  more  time  to  complete  some  of  the 
activities  I  use. " 

7  realized  that  I  need  to  develop  better  time  management 
strategies. " 

Longer  term  benefits  to  the  department  were  also  sighted: 

"It  helped  me  develop  better  a  working  relationship  with  a 
colleague. " 

"Some  useful  broader  issues  about  teaching  and  the  pro- 
gramme came  up  during  the  post-observation  discussions. " 

Written  accounts  of  experiences 

Another  useful  way  of  engaging  in  the  reflective  process  is  through  the 
use  of  written  accounts  of  experiences.  Personal  accounts  of  experiences 
through  writing  are  common  In  other  disciplines  (Powell  1985)  and  their 
potential  is  increasingly  being  recognized  in  teacher  education.  A  number  of 
different  approaches  can  be  used. 


Self-Reports 

Self- reporting  involves  completing  an  inventory  or  check  list  in  which 
the  teacher  indicates  which  teaching  practices  were  used  within  a  lesson  or 
within  a  specified  time  period  and  how  often  they  were  employed  (Pak, 
1985).  The  inventory  n«dy  be  completed  individually  or  in  group  sessions. 
The  accuracy  of  self  reports  is  found  to  increase  when  teachers  focus  on  the 
teaching  of  specific  skills  in  a  particular  classroom  context  and  when  the 
self-report  instrument  is  carefully  constructed  to  reflect  a  wide  range  of 
potential  teaching  practices  and  behaviors  (Richards,  1 990). 

Self-reporting  allows  teachers  to  make  a  regular  assessment  of  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  classroom.  They  can  check  to  see  to  what  extent  their 
assumptions  about  their  own  teaching  are  reflected  in  their  actual  teaching 
practices.  For  example  a  teacher  could  use  self-reporting  to  find  out  the 
kinds  of  teaching  activities  being  regularly  used,  whether  all  of  the  program's 
goals  are  being  addressed,  the  degree  to  whigh  personal  goals  for  a  class  are 
being  met,  and  the  kinds  of  activities  which  seem  to  work  well  or  not  to 
work  well. 

Autobiographies 

Abbs  (1 974,  cited  in  Powell  1 985)  discusses  the  use  of  autobiographies 
in  teacher  preparation.  These  consist  of  small  groups  of  around  12  students 
who  meet 

for  an  hour  each  week  for  at  least  10  weeks.  During  this  period  of  time 
each  students  works  at  creating  a  written  account  of  his  or  her 
educational  experience  and  the  weekly  meeti'.qs  are  used  to  enable 
each  person  to  read  a  passage  from  his  or  her  autobiography  so  that  it 
can  be  supported,  commented  upon  by  peers  and  the  teacher  (43). 
Powell  (1985)  describes  the  use  of  reaction-sheets — sheets  student 
teachers  complete  after  a  learning  activity  has  been  completed — in  which 
they  are  encouraged  'to  stand  back  from  what  they  had  been  doing  and 
think  about  what  it  meant  for  their  own  learning  and  what  it  entailed  for  their 
work  as  teachers  of  others'  (p.  46).  1  have  used  a  similar  technique  in 
working  with  student  teachers  in  a  practicum.  Students  work  in  pairs  with  a 
co-operating  teacher  and  take  turns  teaching.  One  serves  as  observer  while 
the  other  teaches,  and  completes  a  reaction  sheet  during  the  lesson.  The 
student  who  teaches  also  completes  his  or  her  own  reaction  sheet  after  the 
lesson.  Then  the  two  compare  their  reactions  to  the  lesson. 

Journal  Writing 

A  procedure  which  is  becoming  more  widely  acknowledged  as  a 
valuable  too!  for  developing  critical  reflection  is  the  journal  or  diary.  The  goal 
of  journal  writing  is, 

1 .  to  provide  a  record  of  the  significant  learning  experiences  that  have 
taken  place. 
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2.  to  help  the  participant  come  into  touch  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
self-development  process  that  is  taking  place  for  them. 

3.  to  provide  the  participants  with  an  opportunity  to  express,  in  a 
personal  and  dynamic  way,  their  self-development. 

4.  to  foster  a  creative  interaction 

—  between  the  participant  and  the  self-development  process  that 
is  taking  place 

—  between  the  participant  and  other  participants  who  are  also  in 
the  process  of  self-development 

—  between  the  participant  and  the  facilitator  whose  role  it  is  to 
foster  such  development 

(Powell,  1985,  Bailey,  1990) 
While  procedures  for  diary  keeping  vary,  the  participant  usually  keeps  a 
regular  account  of  learning  or  teaching  experiences,  recording  reflections  on 
what  he  or  she  did  as  well  as  straightforward  descriptions  of  events,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  later  reflection.  The  diary  serves  as  a  means 
for  interaction  between  the  writer,  the  facilitator,  and  sometimes  other 
participants. 

Collaborative  Diary  Keeping 

A  group  of  teachers  may  also  collaborate  in  journal  writing.  A  group  of 
my  colleagues  recently  explored  the  value  of  collaborative  diary-keeping  as  a 
way  of  developing  a  critically  reflective  view  of  their  teaching  (Brock,  Yu 
and  Wong,  1 991 ).  Throughout  a  1 0  week  teaching  term  they  kept  diaries  on 
their  teaching,  read  each  other's  diaries,  and  discussed  their  teaching  and 
diary  keeping  experiences  on  a  weekly  basis.  They  also  recorded  and  later 
transcribed  their  group  discussions  and  subsequently  analyzed  their  diary 
entries,  their  written  responses  to  each  other's  entries,  and  the  transcripts  of 
their  discussions,  in  order  to  determine  how  these  three  interacted  and  what 
issues  occurred  most  frequently.  They  reported  that: 

Collaborative  diary-keeping  brought  several  benefits  to  our  develop- 
ment as  second  language  teachers.  It  raised  our  awareness  of  class- 
room processes  and  prompted  us  to  consider  those  processes  more 
deeply  than  we  may  otherwise  have.  Collaborative  diary-keeping  also 
provided  encouragement  and  support;  it  served  as  a  source  of 
teaching  ideas  and  suggestions;  and  in  some  sense  it  gave  us  a  way 
to  observe  one  another's  teachmg  from  a  "safe  distance".  .  .  . 
By  reading  one  another's  diary  entries,  we  were  able  to  share  our 
teaching  experiences,  and  we  often  felt  that  we  were  learning  as 
much  from  one  anotho.'s  entries  as  we  were  from  our  own.  Reading 
and  responding  to  the  entries  led  us  back  to  our  own  teaching  to 
consider  how  and  why  we  taught  as  we  did. 
These  teachers  observed  however  that 

1.    collaborative  diary-keeping  is  more  effective  if  the  scope  of  issues 
considered  is  focussed  more  narrowly. 
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2.  a  large  block  of  time  is  needed, 

3.  participants  musi  be  comfortable  in  sharing  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  experiences  and  be  committed  a  gaining  a  clearer 
picture  of  their  teaching  and  their  classrooms. 

Recording  Lessons 

For  many  aspects  of  teaching,  audio  or  video  recording  of  lessons  can 
also  provide  a  basis  for  reflection.  While  there  are  many  useful  insights  to  be 
gained  from  diaries  and  self-reports,  they  cannot  capture  .the  moment  to 
moment  processes  of  teaching.  Many  things  happen  simultaneously  in  a 
classroom,  and  some  aspects  of  a  lesson  cannot  be  recalled.  It  would  be  of 
little  value  for  example,  to  attempt  to  recall  the  proportion  of  Yes-No 
Questions  to  WH -Questions  a  teacher  used  during  a  lesson,  or  to  estimate 
the  degree  to  which  teacher  time  was  shared  among  higher  and  lower  ability 
students.  Many  significant  classroom  events  may  not  have  been  observed  by 
the  teacher,  let  alone  remembered,  hence  the  need  to  supplement  diaries  or 
self-reports  with  recordings  of  actual  lessons. 

At  its  simplest,  a  tape  recorder  is  located  in  a  place  where  it  can  capture 
the  exchanges  \"hich  take  place  during  a  lesson.  With  the  microphone  placed 
on  the  teacher's  table,  much  of  the  teacher's  language  can  be  recorded  as  well 
as  the  exchanges  of  many  of  the  students  in  the  class.  Pak  (1 985)  recommends 
recording  for  a  one  or  two  week  period  and  then  randomly  selecting  a  cassette 
for  closer  analysis.  This  recording  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  initial 
assessment.  Where  video  facilities  are  available  in  a  school,  the  teacher  can 
request  to  have  a  lesson  recorded,  or  with  access  to  video  equipment,  students 
themselves  can  be  assigned  this  responsibility.  A  30  minute  recording  usually 
provides  more  than  sufficient  data  for  analysis.  The  goal  is  to  capture  as  much 
of  the  interaction  of  the  class  as  possible,  both  teacher  to  class  and  student  to 
student.  Once  the  'nitial  novelty  wears  off,  both  students  and  teacher  accept 
the  presence  of  the  technician  with  the  camera,  and  the  class  proceeds  with 
minimum  disruption. 

Conclusions 

A  reflective  approach  to  teaching  involves  changes  in  the  way  we 
usually  perceive  teaching  and  our  role  in  the  process  of  teaching.  As  the 
examples  above  illustrate,  teachers  who  explore  their  own  teaching  through 
critical  reflection  develop  changes  in  attitudes  and  awareness  which  they 
believe  can  both  benefit  their  professional  growth  as  teachers,  as  well  as 
improve  the  kind  of  support  they  provide  their  students.  Like  other  forms  of 
self-inquiry,  reflective  teaching  is  not  without  its  risks,  since  journal  writing, 
self-reporting  on  making  recordings  of  lessons  can  be  time  consuming. 
However  teachers  engaged  in  reflective  analysis  of  their  own  teaching  report 
that  it  is  a  valuable  tool  for  self-evaluation  and  professional  growth. 
Reflective  teaching  suggests  that  experience  alone  is  insufficient  for 
professional  growth,  but  that  experience  coupled  with  reflection  can  be  a 
powerful  impetus  for  teacher  development. 
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Introduction 

Thought  must  first  pass  through  meanings  and  only  then  through 
words  .  .  .  Thought  is  not  the  superior  authority  in  this  process. 
Thought  is  not  begotten  by  thought;  it  is  engendered  by 
motivation,  by  our  desires  and  needs,  our  interests  and  emotions. 
(Vygotsky,  1922). 

Vygotsky's  statement  of  the  primacy  of  motivation  in  cognition  and 
communication  is  worth  reiterating.  It  is  often  assumed  that  motivational 
aspects  of  the  second  language  learning  process  are  immutable  phenomena; 
either  conferred  benefits  or  irksome  constraints  for  the  teacher.  The  general 
belief  seems  to  be  that  students  either  enter  the  learning  process  motivated 
to  learn  or  they  do  not,  and  that  the  consequences  of  this  lottery  have  to  be 
accepted  and  accommodated. 

in  this  brief  and  preliminary  paper  aimed  at  Hong  Kong  teachers  of 
General  English  working  with  students  at  all  post-primary  levels,  I  want  to 
suggest  that  learner  motivation  is  actually  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  brought 
about  by  a  concatenation  of  developmental,  personality  and  attitudinal 
factors.  This  point  alone  means  that  the  area  is  one  of  limitless  richness  and 
complexity.  However,  although  motivation  is  a  deeply  personal  impulse,  it  is 
possible  to  identify  dimensions  of  motivation  under  which  individualistic 
factors  are  largely  subsumed.  This  is  fortunate  in  that  it  enables  us  to  discuss 
an  essentially  subjective  topic  in  more  general  terms,  and  so  identify  ways  in 
which  pedagogic  planning  can  take  aspects  of  learner  motivation  into 
account. 

Three  main  dimensions  of  motivation  are  readily  identifiable.  These  are 
displayed  below  with  their  various  definitions  and  drives.  Needless  to  say, 
the  dimensions  are  in  constant  parallel  interaction. 

Dimensions  of  Motivation 

Holistic  Definition:  the  individual  as  organism  seeking  to  realise 

its  fullest  potentialities:  physical,  emotional,  mental  and 
spiritual. 

Drive:  Egocentric. 
Cultural-        Definition:  the  individual  as  user  of  non-native  languages  in 
Linguistic       relation  to  others  within  and  across  cultures. 

Drives:  Instrumental. 
Integrative. 
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Cognitive-      Definition:  the  individual  in  formariearning  situations. 
Linguistic       Drives:  -  Security  and  Progress. 

-  Involvement  in  the  Learning  Programme. 

-  Cognitive  Engagement. 

-  Incentive  to  Sustain  Impetus. 
Holism:  The  Whole  Student  Approach. 

Abraham  Maslow's  pioneering  work  (1954)  in  presenting  a  unified 
hierarchy  of  individual  needs  which  naturally  motivate  human  behaviour, 
was  influential  in  Western  education  systems  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
Maslow's  hierarchy  is  constructed  on  the  essentially  Western  notion  that 
maximal  ego-centred  development  is  the  goal  of  each  and  every  individual. 
The  hierarchy  represents  the  individual's  progress  in  meeting  needs  and 
wants  which  range  from  the  purely  physiological  to  the  highly  creative;  from 
survival  to  self-actualisation. 

Maslow's  explicit  description  of.  what  is  entailed  in  the  process  of 
"becoming  whole"  has  helped  teachers  to  perceive  learners  as  constantly 
striving  individuals,  since  at  each  level  of  attainment  a  new  need  is  created; 
defined  and  potentially  limited  to  some  extent  by  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  at  the  previous  level.  The  developing  and  enquiring  individual, 
then,  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  what  might  be  termed  necessary  and 
beneficial  disequilibrium.  The  concept  of  learner  disequilibrium  may  have 
profound  implications  for  teacher  behaviour;  these  are  elaborated  as  the 
discussion  develops. 

Maslows'  work,  however,  is  of  limited  direct  relevance  to  the  language 
teacher;  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  position  a  second  language  might 
occupy  on  the  hierarchy  of  needs.  Despite  this  we  can  guess  with. some 
confidence  that  the  position  is  likely  to  depend  heavily  on  the  cultural  and 
occupational  context  in  which  the  individual  finds  himself.  Maslow  does, 
however,  provide  an  important  global,  if  semi-deterministic,  view  of  the 
individual  as  a  striving  organism;  a  view  which  may  help  the  teacher  to  be 
more  aware  of  the  student  in  whole-person  terms  rather  than  simply  in  his  or 
her  studial  capacity.  The  need  for  the  Hong  Kong  teacher  to  regard  each 
learner  in  whole  person  terms  is  all  the  more  urgent  in  view  of  the  extremely 
competitive  nature  of  the  local  education  system  and  its  potentially 
destructive  effects  on  the  individual  learner. 

The  Cultural-Linguistic  Dimension 

At  the  level  of  the  individual  within  and  across  cultures,  the  motivation 
to  learn  a  foreign  or  second  language  has  tended  to  be  stated  in  dichoto- 
mous,  either-or  terms;  that  is  a  learner  is  driven  by  either  instrumental  or 
integrative  motivation  (Gardener,  1968  and  1979).  Instrumental  motivation 
is  engendered  and  sustained  by  extrinsic  forces  such  as  job  getting, 
promotion  enhancement  or  passing  examinations,  while  the  integrative  type 
is  generated  intrinsically  by  positive  perceptions  of  the  target  language 
culture  and  its  peoples.  Gardner  himself  has  stated  unequivocally  that 
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integrative  motivation  provides  the  strongest,  deepest  and  most  lasting  drive 
to  learn  the  target  language.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  to  note 
about  learners  motivated  by  instrumental  ends,  is  that  they  may  take  a 
dangerously  short-term  view  of  learning  resulting  in  fossilisation  of  key 
aspects  of  the  target  language  system  and  their  communicative  use.  As 
Stevick  indicates  (1 982): 

Apparently  people  acquire  as  much  of  a  language  as  they  really 
need  for  what  they  really  want  but  only  that  much. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  surprising  that  the  categories  of  instrumental  and 
integrative  motivation  have  been  accepted  as  canons  of  linguistic  law.  This 
dichotomy,  like  any  other  dichotomy,  may  be  a  useful  contrasting  device  but 
can  hardly  hope  to  account  accurately  for  the  actual  operations  of  such 
a  multi -faceted,  elusive  quality  as  motivation.  Gardner's  research  data 
originated  from  the  bilingual  situation  in  Montreal  and  the  close-proximity 
nature  of  this  environment  may  have  produced  too  strong  an  emphasis  on 
integrative  motivation  for  wider  applicability.  Porter  Ladousse  (1982)  seems 
to  support  the  notion  that  the  integrative  variety  has  little  relevance  other 
than  to  close-proximity  environments. 

In  fact,  the  social  context  in  which  the  second  language  learning  takes 
place  may  well  be  a  very  powerful  constraint  on  the  development  of  that 
language,  in  that  this  context  provides  the  parameters  of  intra-national 
identity  and  solidarity.  It  is  clear,  taking  Hong  Kong  as  an  example,  that 
close-proximity  bilingual  environments  do  not  necessarily  engender 
integrationist  tendencies.  Richards  and  Luke  (1982)  present  a  convincing 
case  for  regarding  Hong  Kong  as  essentially  dualistic  in  socio-cultural  terms, 
and  Pierson  and  Fu's  (1982)  findings  point  up  an  important  linguistic 
consequence  of  this  separatism;  that  is  Hong  Kong  people's  uneasiness  in 
using  English  and  in  their  negative  perceptions  of  other  local  people  who 
speak  English  in  situations  where  the  use  of  Chinese  would  be  natural. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  all  this,  is  the  fact  that  in  Hong  Kong  the  level  of 
instrumental  motivation  to  learn  English  runs  very  high,  Peceptions  of 
English  as  low  in  status  but  high  in  utility  set  up  a  strong  contradiction  in  the 
learner.  He  or  she  needs  English  to  achieve  success  in  terms  of  education 
and  occupation,  but  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  Hong  Kong  people 
have  strongly  anti-integrationist  tendencies.  This  attitude  is  manifested 
linguistically  in  the  very  high  levels  of  virtually  intractable  fossilisation  found 
in  the  English  of  many  Hong  Kong  learners  and  users  of  English,  A  form  (not 
variety)  of  English  seems  to  have  developed  in  Hong  Kong  which  meets 
practical  intra-national  needs,  while  preserving  socio-cultural  identity  and 
solidarity.  This  form,  consequentiv,  has  limited  international  viability. 

Low  affective  drive  is  common  to  many  contexts  in  which  English  is  a 
foreign,  rather  than  second,  language.  There  is,  of  course,  little  the  teacher 
can  do  to  alter  cultural-linguistic  constraints  radically  altho*jgh,  as  wrll  be 
described  later,  these  may  be  morilfied  to  some  extent.  Incidentally,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing  that,  In  sharp  contrast  to  English,  French  and 
Japanese  In  Hong  Kong  appear  to  enjoy  high  status  but  have  relatively 
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restricted  utility  at  present.  These  positive  perceptions  are,  perhaps,  the  result 
of  admiration  for  particular  facets  of  French  and  Japanese  cultur'jl-economic 
life;  style  and  economic  success  respectively. 

The  strongest  strain  of  integrative  motivation,  drawing  closer  to  or 
actually  integrating  into  the  target  language  culture,  seems  then  to  be 
generally  untenable.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  degree  of  own 
culture  alienation  so  great,  or  target  culture  attraction  so  overwhelming,  that 
an  individual  would  wish  to  disown  his  own  context  of  development 
completely,  although  some  isolated  instances  of  this  do,  of  course,  exist. 

It  is  rather  more  likely,  as  already  indicated  that  specific  features  of  the 
target  language  culture  may  be  admired  or  particularly  valued  by  learners. 
Flavell  (1984)  for  example,  reported  on  the  very  considerable  number  of 
young  Brazilian  adults  learning  English  to  understand  and  possibly  perform 
Anglo-American  pop  music.  This  particularist  and  narrowly-focussed 
motivation  is  actually  a  very  positive,  and  potentially  expandable 
phenomenon  and  once  again  indicates  that,  in  reality,  there  is  probably  no 
sharp  distinction  to  be  made  betv\<.een  instrumental  and  integrative  modes  of 
motivation.  Interestingly,  Burstall  (1975)  found  that  the  two  motivational 
drives  by  no  means  stand  in  mutual  exclusion  or  contradiction,  and  that 
non-threatening  and  successful  learning  experiences  develop  positive 
attitudes  to  the  target  language,  its  people  and  culture  that  were  not  present 
at  the  start  of  the  learning  programme. 

For  the  teacher  this  realisation  is  a  crucial  breakthrough  because  it 
promises  a  way  in  which  positive  attitudinal  and  instrumental  drives  might 
be  linked  to  achieve  optimal  learning  through  combining  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic  elements  of  motivation.  In  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to  take  the 
learner  from  limited  perceived  target  language  needs  to  a  positive  desire  to 
learn  more  about  a  culture  through  its  language  and  so  continually  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  target  language.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  learner  is 
likely  to  become  integrationist  in  any  strong  sense,  but  low  affective  drive 
and  the  resulting  high  level  of  fossilisation  might  be  prevented. 

1  want  to  suggest,  then,  that  integrative  motivation  might  best  be 
redefined  as  a  force  potential  in  any  environment  conducive  to  second 
language  acquisition  while  acknowledging  that  it  could  equally  well  be 
viewed  in  universal,  non-linguistic  terms  as  the  drive  for  acceptance  and 
security  to  bring  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  particular  community. 

The  Cognitive-Academic  Dimension 

1  use  this  term  to  refer  to  the  level  of  the  individual  in  formal  learning 
situations.  This  is  naturally  the  level  at  which  teachers  are  most  directly 
concerned  with  questions  of  student  motivation.  Burstall's  fmdings  (op.  cit.) 
strike  an  intuitive  and  positive  chord  fot  many  teachers;  that  no  matter  how 
poorly  motivated  a  learner  may  appear  to  be,  the  aware  and  sensitive  teacher 
can  actively  develop  strategies  to  generate,  harness  and  sustain  a  motiva- 
tional dynamic  not  entirely  directed  towards  instrumental  ends.  I  want  to 
propose  an  integrated  four-point  plan;  one  that  as  presented  is  not  very 
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elaborate  but  which  should  provide  a  practical  framework  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  motivation  in  the  second  language  classroom. 

Security  and  Progress 

My  first  point  relates  to  the  need  for  the  teacher  to  create  a  low-anxiety 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom  while,  at  the  same  time,  allowing  the  learner  to 
perceive  that  real  progress  is  being  made.  This  is  of  particular  importance  for 
learners  with  potentially  inhibiting  socio-cultural  backgrounds  or  personality 
types.  Although  there  is  little  direct  action  the  teacher  can  take  to  influence 
these  factors,  it  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  Pickett  (1978)  offers  a 
description  of  the  ideal  background  of  a  second  language  learner,  some 
features  of  which  are;  secure  but  non-restrictive  early  rearing,  no  binding 
identification  with  a  particular  socio-economic  class,  and  no  confining 
membership  of  an  exclusive,  monodialectal  regional  grouping.  The  good 
language  learner  is  open-minded  and  accepts  cultural  and  linguistic 
variation  with  good  grace  and  humour. 

Krashen  (1981)  has  absorbed  the  basic  personality  types  of  introvert 
and  extrovert  into  his  model  of  second  language  acquisition,  claiming  that 
extroverts  are  more  likely,  because  of  their  lack  of  inhibition,  to  communicate 
more  effectively  in  the  early  stages  of  the  second  language  programme  than 
their  self- repressing  introverted  classmates.  This  is  displayed  schematically 
below: 

Learner  Speaking         Rules  Personality 

Monitor  overuser  -  introverted 

Monitor  underuser  +  -  extroverted 

More  importantly  perhaps,'  Krashen  has  also  emphasised  the  need  to 
allow  for  a  relatively  silent,  receptive  period  early  in  the  second  language 
acquisition  process.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  to  lower  the  affective  barrier 
erected  by  many  learners  when  presented  with  a  form  of  learning  which 
threatens  individual  identity.  Allowing  for  an  appropriate  lag  between 
reception  and  production  of  language  ha'>  become  one  of  the  bedrock 
principles  of  communicative  approaches  to  teaching  and,  in  the  sense  that 
this  has  reduced  the  use  of  audiolingual  techniques  demanding  immediate 
oral  responses,  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  dismantling  affective 
barriers.  However,  comprehensible  input  from  the  teacher  and  reception- 
based  work  for  the  student  does  not  provide  enough  momentum  to  keep  the 
learner  optimally  motivated.  Output,  and  consequent  feedback,  are  the 
means  by  which  a  learner  becomes  acquainted  with  his  level  of  success. 
Successful  learning  experiences  will  tend  to  engender  the  desire  for  more 
success.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  individual's  resolution  to  progress  is 
strengthened. 

However,  in  large  teacher-centred  classes,  students  have  little  op- 
portunity to  deliver  enough  output  to  be  judged  fairly  or  receive  constructive 
feedback  to  enhance  feelings  of  security  and  success.  Teachers,  then,  need 
to  build  approaches  into  the  learning  programme  which  do  allow  for 


substantial  and  significant  output  without  threatening  the  learner  with 
individual,  oral  production  in  front  of  the  whole  class.  Project  and  theme 
work,  and  activities  utilising  interactive  techniques  including  the  interactive 
noticeboard,  intra-  and  inter-  school  English  Days  and  visits,  and  the 
electronic  mail  system  are  clearly  most  likely  to  facilitate  this.  Swain  (1990) 
describes  the  need  for  the  teacher  to: 

.  .  .  plan  for  opportunities  for  sustained  language  use  by 
students  where  they  are  motivated  to  express  faithfully  and 
precisely  their  thought,  and  are  provided  with  useful  and 
consistent  feedback. 
Comprehensible  input  from  the  teacher  is  of  little  use  if  students, 
through  lack  of  language  practice  and  use,  are  able  only  to  produce  virtually 
incomprehensible  output,  or  at  least  language  so  marked  by  gross  error  that 
it  has  little  international  viability. 

Substantial  practice  and  feedback  is  not  only  essential  to  sustain 
motivation,  but  also  to  prevent  the  fossilisation  of  erroneous  target  language 
forms  already  mentioned.  The  fossilisation  potential  of  learning  programmes 
too  sharply  focussed  on  fluency  development  has  long  been  recognised. 
Canale  and  Swain  (1979)  acknowledge  that  a  certain  level  of  grammatical 
competence  must  be  reached  before  strategic,  communicative  and  discourse 
competencies  are  able  to  play  their  vitally  important  roles  in  language  use; 
that  "what  can  be  said  determines  what  can  be  meant."  More  recently.  Major 
(1988)  linked  the  effects  of  fossilised  language  to  studies  investigating 
perceptions  of  the  relative  gravity  of  errors  and  concluded: 

There  is  a  significant  difference  between  a  listener  who  merely 
understood  the  [inaccurately  formulated]  message  and  was 
unaffected,  one  that  understood  but  was  annoyed  in  the 
process,  and  one  who  understood  and  was  sympathetic.  In  all 
three  situations  the  basic  message  may  be  the  same,  but  (he 
total  meaning  and  impact  are  different. 
Providing  opportunities  for  increased  practice  could  be  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  self-directed  (self-access)  learning  materials  particularly  for  listening, 
reading  and  writing.  Afterall,  the  ultimate  objective  of  self-access  systems  is 
maximum  individualisation  of  learning.  This  personalisation  of  the  learning 
procees  should  enhance  motivation  provided  regular  review  sessions  with 
teachers  are  built  into  the  programme  to  maintain  internal  dynamism  and 
counterbalance  the  social  isolation  inherent  in  self-access  systems.  For 
speaking  and  pronunciation    I  would  advocate  regular  recording,  promptly 
followed  by  monitoring  (with  the  teacher)  of  the  taped  samples  for  the 
learner  to  detect  progress  and  repair  problems  effectively. 

Involvement  m  the  Learning  Programme 

The  learner  needs  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  there  are  real  purposes  and 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  learning  a  second  language  and  that  the  learning 
programme  is  appropriately  focussed  and  internally  dynamic.  Only  then  are 
they  likely  to  feel  involved  fully  in  the  learning  process. 
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It  is  something  of  a  surprise,  then,  that  although  teachers  may  well 
know  what  they  are  doing,  why  they  are  doing  it  and  where  they  are  going, 
the  students  usually  do  not.  It  is  a  truism  that  school-level  students  remain 
largely  unaware  of  the  reasoning  and  goals,  other  than  examination-passing, 
underlying  the  second  language  learning  programme.  The  learners  are  left 
bereft  of  a  real  purpose  to  learn  and  of  the  directions  that  learning  will  take. 
The  fact  that  the  learners  in  question  are  often  relatively  young  is  no  reason 
for  keeping  them  unenlightened. 

To  promote  participative  learning,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  teacher 
could  interview  at  least  a  representative  cross-section  of  students  before  the 
start  of  the  learning  programme  to  gauge  the  approximate  nature  and  range 
of  learner  interests.  These  interests  could  than  be  fed  into  the  programme  as 
projects,  topics  or  themes.  The  programme  might  than  be  perceived  as 
taking  regard  of  student  needs  and  wants.  This  kind  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  should  have  beneficial  effects  in  generating  and  sustaining 
learner  motivation. 

The  suggestion  here  implies  a  move  towards  more  learner-centred 
(almost  client-centred)  approaches  to  teaching.  A  co-occuring  de- 
emphasising  of  prescribed  study  areas  and  of  the  set  textbook  in  favour  of 
relevant  tasks  and  activities  derived  from  source  books  or  created  by 
individual  teachers  to  meet  student  demand  is  also  implied.  I  am  not,  of 
course,  suggesting  a  radical  and  sudden  change  to  a  negotiated  procedural 
syllabus,  but  a  limited  number  of  student  suggestions  could  be  easily 
accommodated  within  most  school-based  learning  programmes. 

Keeping  the  learner  informed  in  order  to  keep  him  motivated  does  not 
stop  at  this  point.  It  needs  to  be  seen  as  a  continuous  process.  For  example, 
a  student  version  of  both  medium-and  longer-term  teaching  plans  could  be 
produced  and  referred  to  at  regular  intervals  to  let  students  see  clearly  just 
where  they  are,  what  is  to  be  tackled  next  and  why. 

The  teacher  might  also  consider  spending  a  few  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson  (or  just  the  first  of  the  week's  lessons  if  time  is  very 
short)  sketching  a  very  brief  overview  of  the  lesson  or  lessons  on  the  board. 
Time  elements  might  be  included  if  this  is  felt  to  be  useful.  Again,  this  would 
allow  students  to  see  the  direction  of  their  learning  and  may  well  enhance 
motivation  to  achieve  clear-cut  ends  within  a  certain  time-scale.  To 
communicate  these  details  effectively,  the  teacher  will  need  to  conceive  and 
phrase  lesson  objectives  in  terms  of  learner  activity;  an  empathetic  process  in 
itself. 

Involving  the  learner  in  the  global  teaching  and  learning  process  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  since  language,  as  a  subject  per  se,  is  rarely 
enough  to  motivate  to  any  significant  extent.  It  is  not  surprising,  for 
instance,  that  Munby  (reported  in  Porter  Ladousse  op.cit.)  recorded  a  drastic 
decrease  in  motivation  among  African  students  when  English  was 
introduced  as  a  subject  rather  than  being  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
for  the  delivery  of  science  subjects;  a  genuinely  communicational  use  of  the 
target  language. 
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Cognitive  Engagement 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  learner  completely  uninterested  in  each  and 
every  aspect  of  learning  a  second  language.  An  interest  (in  the  sense  of 
psychological  arousal)  will  exist,  albeit  slight,  grudging  and  covert,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  language  and  aspects  of  its  culture. 
The  teacher's  task  is  to  bring  this  level  of  arousal  to  maximum  positive  pitch. 
This  all  seems  obvious  enough  but  is  easily  forgotten  in  the  teaching 
process.  Arousal  will  not  be  maximally  effected,  for  example,  by  the 
provision  of  a  very  brief  "motivation"  section  early  in  the  lesson  in  which 
pictures  or  realia  might  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  whole  lesson.  This 
kind  of  procedure  reflects  a  clear  use  of  Stimulus- Response  models  of 
learning  based  on  relatively  unrefined  behaviourist  psychology.  Motivation 
is  regarded  here  a  short-range  force  designed  to  operate  over  the  span  of  the 
single  lesson  as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  achievement  of  prescribed,  and 
equally  short-range  behavioural  objectives.  Such  procedures  keep  the 
content  of  the  learning  process  distant  from  the  learner  and  make  little 
attempt  to  encourage  his  active  cognitive  participation  in  the  process. 
Cognitive  engagement  in  the  learning  process  must  be  seen  as  inextricably 
linked  to  motivation.  Ausubel  (1 968)  expresses  this  concisely: 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  arousing  motivation  to  learn  is  to 
focus  on  the  cognitive  rather  than  the  motivational  aspects  of 
learning,  and  to  rely  on  the  motivation  that  is  developed  from 
successful  educational  achievement  to  energise  further  learning. 
Learner  curiosity  is  perhaps  best  aroused  by  using  the  appeal  of  those 
aspects  of  the  target  language  which  meet  the  developmental  interests  of  a 
particular  group  of  learners.  Staging  the  lesson,  or  activities  within  it  so  that 
pre,  while  and  post  phases  occur  should  help  to  maximise  motivation  to 
learn  through  engaging  learners  in  a  primarily  cognitive  process;  the  pre 
stage  to  utilise  existing  knowledge  on  the  topic  of  study  and  raise 
expectations,  the  while  stage  to  provide  a  purposeful  means  of  confirming  or 
disconfirming  those  expectations  and  to  provide  guidance  in  processing 
input,  the  post  stage  to  build  on  what  has-been  learned  and  provide  a  sense 
of  completion  to  the  whole  process.  Clearly,  the  use  of  tasks  and  activities 
based  on  the  principles  of  problem-solving  are  likely  to  be  most  effective  in 
engaging  the  learner's  cognitive  machinery  fully. 

Channels  of  exposure  to  the  target  language  and  its  peoples  and  culture 
are,  of  course,  important  in  maximising  the  cognitive  engagement  of  the 
learner,  and  in  maintaining  the  beneficial  disequlibrium  required  to  keep  the 
learner  wanting  to  learn  more.  Authentic  print  and  video  materials  provide 
the  best  channels  of  exposure,  since  they  naturally  embody  aspects  of  the 
target  language  culture.  The  corollary  of  this  applies  loo;  that  learners  are 
made  much  more  aware  of  their  own  culture  by  learning  about  foreign  ones. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  reiterated  that  even  this  kind  of  exposure  will  fail  if 
the  topic  presented  is  not  made  interesting  and  appropriate  for  the 
developmental  level  of  particular  learners. 
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incentive  to  Sustain  Impetus 

The  long-term,  unfocussed  and  urgency-free  nature  of  many  general 
language  courses  is  a  major  hindrance  to  the  maintenance  of  genuine, 
enquiry-driven  momentum  in  the  classroom.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  teacher  to  build  into  teaching  plans  and  schemes  of  work 
a  set  of  learning  aims  to  connect  and  relate  particular  lesson  object- 
ives. Single  lesson  behavioural  objectives  are  aimed  at  mastery  of  cer- 
tain items  of  language  within  a  set  time  frame.  While  a  sense  of  having 
mastered  particular  items  of  language  is  of  some  importance  in  that  the 
learner  can  claim  linguistic  pay-offs  at  regular  intervals,  this  is  not  as 
important  as  encouraging  the  learner  to  regard  mastered  objectives  as  simply 
part  of  a  larger  and  more  purposeful  set  of  aims  which  is  always  proximal 
and  in  view  (aims  must  not  be  dishearteningly  out  of  reach  . or  insultingly 
easy  to  attain)  but  which  is  never  completely  achieved.  In  this  way  one  of 
the  major  outcomes  of  all  educational  initiatives  might  be  achieved;  the 
development  of  the  efficient,  independent,  self-directed  learner  competent  in 
organising  his  own  learning  long  after  programmes  of  formal  instruction 
have  ceased. 

This  kind  of  broad  programmatic  planning  implies  a  more  away  from 
behaviouristic  teaching  approaches  and  techniques.  Pre-set  aims  simply 
provide  a  structured  and  secure  frame  for  demonstrating  implicitly  the 
continuing,  long-term  nature  of  learning,  while  specific  lesson  objectives 
offer  shorter-term  points  of  reference  against  which  the  students  may 
evaluate  their  progress  in  a  positive  light.  In  keeping  with  Burstalls'  findings, 
this  should  help  to  ensure  positive  perceptions  of  target  language 
phenomena  and  help  sustain  the  learning  process.  Learning  aims  harness 
learner  disequilibrium  in  a  positive  way  by  sustaining  the  desire  to  learn 
more,  even  when  set  objectives  appear  to  have  been  achieved. 

The  clear  implication  for  the  teacher  here  is  not  to  simply  teach,  practise, 
test  and  then  abandon  language  items,  but  rather  to  introduce  and  recycle 
them,  for  example  in  the  guise  of  problem-solving  tasks  which  have  a 
cognitive  orientation  but  which  necessitate,  for  their  solution,  use-based 
combinatorial  practice  of  language  items.  Learning  thus  becomes  a  spiralling 
and  combining  process  rather  than  a  linear  and  separating  one. 

1  want  to  suggest  that  the  integration  of  language  parts  and  language 
use  is  best  fostered  by  a  holistic  syllabus  and  its  derived  methodology.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  a  great  deal  of  current  practice  in  which  a  rather  more 
synthetic  approach  is  taken;  that  is  language  items  are  taught  as  discrete 
entities  requiring  the  learner  to  reintegrate  these  items  as  a  prior  condition  to 
their  communicative  use. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  preceeding  argument,  behavioural  and 
product-focussed  specific  objectives  might  well  become  less  important  than 
process-oriented  ones  which  are  phrased  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  tasks 
and  activities  rather  than  outcomes,  products  or  the  display  of  language-like 
behaviour. 
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To  be  successful  this  kind  of  approach  demands  substantial  and 
effective  feedback  to  students  on  the  degree  of  cognitive  and  linguistic 
success  achieved  in  particular  tasks.  Indeed,  without  systematic  feedback 
any  pedagogic  approach  is  likely  to  fail  to  maximise  learner  success  and  thus 
fail  to  sustain  the  impetus  to  learn. 

Afterword 

This  paper  has  taken  a  broad,  generalised  and,  I  hope,  balanced  view  of 
motivation.  This  is  necessary  if  anything  at  all  meaningful  is  to  be 
recommended  to  teachers  who,  in  the  local  context,  are  constrained  by  large 
class  size  and  pedagogic  traditions  of  teacher-centred  approaches  to 
learning.  For  this  reason  individualistic  factors,  for  example,  have  been 
de-emphasised  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  That  said,  no  matter  how 
comprehensive  and  successful  the  teacher's  motivation-enhancement  plans, 
certain  students  will  travel  further  along  the  learning  continuum  than  others. 
This  degree  of  success  must  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  uncontrollable 
cultural,  individualistic  and  socio-economic  factors.  The  teacher  can, 
nevertheless,  help  to  provide  the  impetus  for  the  individual  learner  to  achieve 
all  that  he  or  she  is  able  to  achieve  in  this  particular  field  of  endeavour. 
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CONSUMING  MATERIALS 
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One  of  the  project  assignments  recently  prescribed  for  candidates  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge/Royal  Society  of  Arts  Diploma  for  Overseas 
Teachers  of  English  (D.O.T.E.)  was: 

Choose  a  particular  level  of  learner  .  .  .  and  then  write: 

(i)  a  critical  analysis  of  tiiree  coursebooks  designed  for  use  at  that 
level; 

(ii)  a  detailed  plan  of  the  coursebook  you  would  like  to  see  written  for 
that  level; 

(Hi)  one  complete  unit  of  the  coursebook  detailed  in  (ii). 
This  Diploma  is  specifically  designed  for  teachers  who  are  non-native 
speakers  of  English,  practising  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  of  the 
candidates  are  working  within  their  own  State  systems,  at  primary  or 
secondary  level,  and  consequently  are  rarely  involved  in  the  selection  or 
evaluation  of  the  textbooks  from  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  materials,  whether  commercially  or  publicly  produced, 
are  prescribed  by  the  authorities  and  even  the  schools  themselves  have  no 
opportunity  independently  to  select  what  to  adopt  for  use  in  their  own 
classrooms.  All  the  more  significant  is  it,  then,  that  within  the  framework  of 
an  international  public  examination,  serving  teachers  should  be  required  not 
only  to  make  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  classroom  materials  they  are  using, 
which  in  many  cases  have  been  imposed  upon  them,  but  also  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  design  of  materials  specifically  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  teaching.  This  is  not  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  growing  importance  attached  to  consumer  reaction  to  textbooks,  but 
more  confirmation  of  the  realisation  that  classroom  teachers  should  not  be 
treated  as  unthinking,  uncreative  and  totally  passive  purveyors  of  others' 
work,  but  that  their  experiences,  knowledge  and  insights  provide  a  valuable 
source  which  can  contribute  significantly  to  the  development  of  effective 
classroom  teaching  materials  particularly  suited  to  their  individual  teaching 
situations  (cf.  Allwright  1 981 ;  Brumfit  1 984). 

Many  coursebook  writers  are,  or  have  been,  language  teachers.  Some, 
sadly,  have  not;  or,  at  least,  have  not  taught  at  the  level  or  in  the  countries  for 
which  their  materials  are  ostensibly  designed.  (The  literature  is  peppered 
with  anecdotal  evidence  of  the  absurdities  to  which  this  can  lead.  The 
classic  example  of  my  experience  was  of  c^n  exercise  in  a  coursebook 
designed  for  use  m  the  Gulf  area,  which  demanded  that  an  atmosphere  of 
'horror'  be  built  up,  and  to  this  end  the  tape  supplied  with  the  textbook  had  a 
disembodied  echoing  voice  describing  two  people  exploring  a  damp,  dark 
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cave  -  even  the  water  could  be  heard  dripping  ponderously  from  the  'cave 
roof.  1  witnessed  this  material  being  taught  in  Abu  Dhabi  in  40''  of  heat 
under  an  implacable  desert  sun.  The  atmosphere  conjured  up  in  the  pupils' 
minds  was  one  of  desirable  comfort,  rather  than  that  envisaged  by  the  text 
writers  in  the  wintry  drizzle  of  northern  Europe.)  It  is,  unfortunately,  not 
unknown  for  a  textbook  writer,  whose  course  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  a 
particular  school  system,  even  to  dismiss  well-reasoned  complaints  by  local 
teachers  as  to  the  unteachability  of  parts  of  the  material  as  symptomatic  of 
the  teachers'  intransigence  and  unwillingness  to  try  something  new;  of  their 
laziness  or  their  ignorance;  or,  at  worst,  of  their  inability  to  teach  at  all.  Such 
unmitigated  arrogance,  motivated  by  commercial,  rather  than  educational, 
factors,  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  when  the  teachers  concerned  are  working 
in  developing  countries,  and  when  those  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the 
materials  -  in  ministries  or  wherever,  and  often  divorced  from  regular 
classroom  contact  ~  may  have  been  persuaded  by  the  superficial  modernity 
and  alleged  efficacity  of  the  materials,  succumbing  to  the  suaviloquy  of  local 
or  overseas  salespeople  rather  than  relying  on  adequate  evaluative 
judgements  of  the  pedagogic  implications  of  the  materials.  In  fairness, 
however,  such  judgements,  or  rather  the  people  able  to  make  them,  may  not 
always  be  available  at  the  crucial  times.  Indeed,  in  extreme  cases, 
'judgements'  may  be  clouded  by  external  considerations. 

Pre-service,  as  well  as  in-service,  courses  for  language  teachers  have,  in 
my  experience,  often  lacked  sufficiently  rigorous  models  for  the  evaluation 
of  classroom  materials.  Typically,  a  checklist  of  points  to  be  looked  for  is 
all  a  teacher  has  to  refer  to  in  assessing  a  selection  of  materials  (cf. 
Cunningsworth  1984;  but  see  also  Williams  1981).  But  all  too  commonly, 
the  checklist  offered  is  biased  in  favour  of  one  or  other  'approach'  -  usually 
the  one  being  promoted  in  the  training  course  concerned.  An  example  of 
this,  and  of  loaded  questions  which  presuppose  'correct'  answers  can  be 
seen  in  this  extract  from  the  l.LE.'s  Checklist  for  Textbook  Review  (Ref.  TL 
31  1084),  once  used  on  in-service  refresher  courses  for  primary-level 
teachers  in  Hong  Kong: 

To  what  extent  does  the  course  material  contribute  to  meaningful 

interaction  (e.g.  crossing  the  information  gap)? 

To  what  extent  are  the  activities  task-based? 

Does  the  material  lend  itself  to  classroom  activities? 

Are  there  any  suggested  activities  which  particularly  contribute  to 

pupil  participation? 
The  refresher  course  had  as  one  of  its  rationales  the  familiarisation  of 
teachers  with  the  classroom  implications  of  the  introduction  of  textbooks  in 
response  to  the  Government's  adoption  of  a  'communicative'  syllabus  at 
primary  level  in  Hong  Kong.  The  point  here  is  not  that  the  questions  asked 
are  'bad',  but  that  the  bias  is  explicitly  towards  the  orientation  of  the 
syllabus.  The  checklist  is  not  neutral,  and  can  only  be  evaluative  if  the  basic 
assumptions  are  accepted  in  the  first  place.  If  the  assumptions  are  explicit,  of 
course,  the  checklist  is,  presumably,  valid  for  the  circumstance. 
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By  giving  strategic  importance  to  the  evaluation  of  materials  actually  in 
use,  through  professional  examination  for  practising  teachers,  Cambridge/ 
R.S.A.  have  afforded  candidates  the  opportunity  to  think  critically  about 
the  (often  sole)  souices  of  their  pupils'  language  experience  within  the 
classroom  and  thus  the  role  of  the  textbook  in  the  learning/teaching 
situation  in  which  they  are  working;  to  inform  themselves  about  what  is  and 
what  is  not  relevant  when  appraising  materials  for  their  own  circumstances; 
and  to  apply  their  own  experience  and  information  to  make  judgements 
about  textbook  materials  which,  in  many  circumstances,  are  still  regarded 
as  sacrosanct.  In  microcosm,  the  D.O.T.E.  examination  project  aptly 
demonstrates  how  any  decision-making  process  for  coursebook  evaluation 
might  usefully  proceed.  Adequate,  informed  evaluation  should  be  made  of 
existing  materials  in  use,  taking  into  consideration,  above  all,  the  experience 
of  those  responsible  for  using  them  in  the  classroom.  This  evaluation  should 
be  followed  by  a  similar  one  of  the  projected  new  materials,  bringing  to  bear 
on  any  decision  the  experience  of  their  use  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  short,  selective  pilot  experiments  in  similar  contexts  to  those  for  which 
they  may  ultimately  be  adopted.  It  is,  in  my  judgement,  extremely  unwise  to 
make  decisions  for  the  wholesale  adoption  of  classroom  materials, 
particularly  in  state  school  systems,  without  gathering  the  opinions  of  those 
who  will  ultimately  be  responsible  for  using  those  materials.  If  these 
opinions  are  to  be  informed  and  to  any  degree  reliable,  they  should  be 
empirically  based.  Teachers  should  be  given  the  chance  to  try  out  selections 
of  the  materials,  and  to  have  guidelines  by  which  they  may  make 
assessments  that  can,  in  turn,  be  realistically  interpreted  by  the  ultimate 
decision  makers.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  publishers'  or  authors'  claims 
that  the  materials  have  been  designed  with  this  or  that  population  of 
teachers  or  students  in  mind,  or  that  the  materials  conform  in  spirit  and 
content  to  a  particular  syllabus  etc.,  if  one  is  to  make  a  reliable  judgement 
as  to  the  appropriateness  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  namely 
to  offer  effective  help  to  pupils  in  learning  the  target  foreign  language 
successfully. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  the  increasingly  common  practice  of  providing 
'teacher  training'  as  part  of  a  package  involving  the  purchase  of  classroom 
materials  for  a  nation-wide  school  system  may  be  seen  as  an  endeavour  to 
pre-empt  consumer  resistance  to  the  new  materials.  Such  courses,  by 
definition,  exclude  realistic  and  objective  evaluation  of  the  materials  being 
presented.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  essential  that  everyone  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  new  materials  should  be  fully  informed  about  the  rationale 
behind  the  decision  and  any  ramifications  o*  it,  for  example,  implications  the 
adoption  may  have  for  classroom  methodology,  examination  formats  etc. 
within  the  educational  system.  On  the  other  hand,  'teacher  training'  by  those 
directly  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  materials  could,  if  not  carefully 
managed,  have  the  negative  effect  of  numbing  criticism,  rendering  informed 
evaluative  judgement  quasi-heretical,  provoking  frustration,  and  in  the  end, 
contributing  to  consumer  resistance  which  may  result  in  failure  to  achieve 
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the  desired  effectiveness  of  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  Even  the  best 
materials  cannot  be  effective  without  the  active  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  teachers  and  students  using  them.  Above  all,  teachers  need  to  have 
confidence  in  the  materials.  If  the  teacher  training  is  to  mean  anything  at  all, 
the  trainers  must  be  responsive  to  the  reactions  of  consumers,  both  teachers 
and  students,  and  must  be  ready  to  make  appropriate  alterations  to  the 
materials,  if  perceived  to  be  necessary  -  in  some  cases,  this  will  involve 
compromises  to  take  account  of  local  sensitivities.  Such  considerations 
dictate  that  training  should  be  undertaken  with  pilot  materials,  not  final 
publications.  The  presentation  of  a  published  fait  accompli  will  hardly 
persuade  teachers  of  the  sincerity  of  the  publisher  and/or  author  in  any 
avowal  of  willingness  to  undertake  substantial  alterations  in  response  to 
suggestions  and  the  confidence  of  the  teachers  in  the  purveyors  of  the 
materials,  and  by  extension  the  materials  themselves,  may  be  seriously 
undermined. 

It  is  a  truism  to  repeat  that  pupils  require  materials  which  directly 
respond  to  their  needs  and  interests  in  learning  the  target  language. 
However,  millions  of  pupils  sitting  in  language  classrooms  around  the  world 
have  or  perceive  no  need  or  interest  in  the  matter  whatever,  except,  in  many 
cases,  to  pass  examinations.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  lower  school  level, 
primary  or  junior  secondary.  How,  then,  is  a  textbook  writer  to  respond,  and 
how  can  a  teacher  evaluate  that  response?  Long-term  needs  for  a  second 
or  foreign  language  are  locally  defined,  and  have  their  origins  in  the 
sociolinguistic  fabric  of  the  community.  Junior  school  pupils  often  do  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  language  lessons  in  their  classrooms,  and 
consequently  their  motivation  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  master  the 
target  language  may  be  very  low.  This  in  turn  affects  teachers,  who 
themselves,  may  find  little  satisfaction  in  their  teaching  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. When  pupil  motivation,  stimulated  by  the  perception  of  a 
pragmatic  need  for  the  foreign  language,  does  occur,  it  is  often  too  late  to 
benefit  from  the  provision  of  language  classes  at  school.  In  many  countries 
where  pupils  may  have  attended  English  language  classes  at  school  for  up  to 
twelve  years,  the  demand  for  classes  for  adults  in  the  commercial  sector  does 
not  abate.  Post-secondary  private  language  schools  flourish,  in  many  cases 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  state  school  system  to  accomplish  the  task  of 
effectively  teaching  language  as  a  communicative  activity.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  such  private  schools  necessarily  have  any  more  success  than  others,  but 
they  do  enjoy  specific  advantages  not  available  within  a  state  system.  For 
example,  the  motivation  level  will  be  higher,  because  generally  the  class  will 
represent  a  deliberate  commitment  of  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  who  will  wish  to  perceive  (sometimes,  an  almost  immediate!) 
return  on  their  investment.  There  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  level  of  flexibility  in 
the  choice  of  materials  impossible  in  a  bulk-purchasing  state  system. 
Students  can  be  actively  involved  in  the  selection  process,  and  their 
individual  long-  and  short-term  needs  visibly  catered  for;  the  face  validity 
and  personal  applicability  of  the  classroom  materials  and  activities  are  thus 


enhanced.  Courses  can  be  designed  for  specific  groups  of  learners,  with 
teachers  and  students  culling  material  from  a  variety  of  sources,  trying, 
testing,  refining  or  rejecting.  Materials  for  use  in  school  systems,  however, 
must  have  an  almost  universal  applicability  within  the  deifined  population. 
The  pupils'  long-term  needs  for  learning  the  language,  as  perceived  by  those 
who  provide  the  language  component  of  the  curriculum,  may  be  subtly 
introduced  into  the  materials  via,  for  example,  pictures,  stories,  situations, 
characterisations  etc.  for  the  use  the  language  is  put  to  by  the  learners  in  the 
tasks  and  exercises  they  are  called  upon  to  accomplish.  The  relevance  of  the 
materials'  content  and  format  to  the  pupils'  long-term  needs  is  an  important 
criterion  for  evaluation  by  a  teacher.  It  is  essentially  the  teacher's  profes- 
sional judgement  and  knowledge  of  the  social  situation  that  come  into  play 
here. 

A  reflection  of  societal  attitudes  may  be  manifest  in  the  types  of 
textbook  adopted  within  the  same  system  for  use  for  different  languages.  In 
one  case  in  the  Middle  East,  in  my  experience,  the  secondary-level  English 
language  textbook  had  been  written  especially  for  the  area,  and  concerned 
characters  who  were  obviously  Arabs,  living  in  the  Arab  world,  but  speaking 
English  to  each  other.  The  intention  was  alleged  to  be  to  demonstrate  the 
relevance  of  English  to  the  pupils'  own  lives  and  experiences,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  them  for  interacting  in  English  within  their  own  geographical  area  in 
situations,  e.g.,  of  international  commercial  intercourse,  where  English  might 
conventionally  be  appropriate.  English  was  ostensibly  being  presented  as  a 
language  of  local  as  well  as  of  international  relevance,  arid  there  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  shy  away  from  the  association  of  Western  cultural 
values  associated  with  the  European  origins  of  the  language.  At  the  same 
school,  however,  French  was  also  taught,  in  classes  where  the  Frenchness  of 
French  was  emphasised.  The  textbooks  used  were  produced  in  France  for 
worldwide  consumption,  and  concerned  almost  exclusively  the  use  of 
French  in  France  amongst  French  people.  French  culture  was  conspicuously 
and  unashamedly  exalted  and  there  was  no  demonstrable  attempt  to  make 
French  anything  other  than  the  language  of  France.  The  opposite  cir- 
cumstance obtains  in  certain  countries  of  the  Central  and  South  Pacific, 
e.g.,  in  Vanuatu,  where  French  language  materials  are  specifically  written 
with  the  local  conditions  in  mind,  and  where  French  is  actively  promoted, 
notably  by  the  French  Government,  as  a  viable  lingua  franca  of  the  area  in 
the  face  of  what  is  perceived  to  be  the  cultural  imposition  of  English.  English 
language  materials,  however,  tend  towards  an  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
nationalism of  English,  its  use  not  only  as  a  local  lingua  franca,  but  its 
practicality  in  world  communication.  The  French  materials  portray  French  as 
a  valid  medium  for  the  transmission  of  local  cultural  values;  the  English 
materials  tend  to  concentrate  on  showing  English  to  be  the  appropriate 
medium  for  appreciating,  and  interacting  within,  all  European  and  Western 
milieux.  Both  are  attempts  to  win  support  of  the  local  population,  for,  as  in 
many  cases  around  the  world,  linguistic  support  leads  to  political  and 
commercial  influence. 
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That  the  significance  of  their  long-term  needs,  with  respect  to  the 
consequences  for  materials  design,  may  not  immediately  be  perceived  by 
pupils  themselves  at  any  particular  stage  of  their  learning  development 
would,  all  other  things  being  equal,  not  necessarily  be  a  sufficient  case  for 
rejection  of  the  teaching  materials  of  a  course.  Very  different,  however,  is  the 
case  of  the  short-term  needs  of  the  pupils.  Immanent  needs  are  those  which 
are  the  reflections  of  the  intellectual  maturational  stages  of  the  pupils,  and 
which  derive  from  their  socio-cultural  background.  Collateral  needs  are 
those  which  originate  from  external  sources,  such  as  examination  or 
vocational  requirements. 

As  a  general  rule,  authors  attempt  consciously  to  respond  to  both  these 
sets  of  needs:  immanent  needs  are  reflected  in  e.g.,  the  grading,  sequencing 
and  recycling  of  linguistic  and  functional  items,  the  subject  matter  treated  in 
exemplification,  the  amount  and  variety  of  material  to  be  covered  in  a  given 
time,  the  design  and  types  of  exercises  set;  collateral  needs  are  catered  for  by 
e.g.,  the  deliberate  cover  of  explicit  syllabuses,  the  choice  of  structural, 
lexical  and  functional  practice,  attention  paid  to  situational  demands. 

An  important  feature  of  the  response  to  short-term  needs  is  that  of  the 
methodology  associated  with  the  use  of  the  materials.  Particularly  at  times 
when  syllabuses  are  being  changed,  and  new  materials  being  introduced 
into  a  school  system,  there  may  be  resistance  from  the  pupils,  once  the 
novelty  has  worn  off.  There  is  also  the  fear  on  the  part  of  teachers,  who 
expect  the  immediate  feedback  of  better  results  than  they  had  been  used  to 
and  who  are  disappointed  despite  their  best  efforts  to  conform  to  the  new 
style  of  approach.  Currently  almost  throughout  the  world,  teachers  are  being 
exhorted  to  adopt  the  so-called  communicative  approach  in  their  classes. 
A  'communicative'  approach,  however,  is  still  a  widely  misunderstood 
concept,  and  has  tended  to  become  variously  associated  with  oral  work, 
playing  games,  pair  or  group  work,  noise  and  indiscipline,  lack  of  learning, 
allowance  of  error,  no  'grammar',  little  written  work  etc.,  etc.  A  teacher 
wishing  to  evaluate  materials  written  within  a  'communicative'  framework 
must  consider  the  relevance  of  the  methodology  as.'^ociated  with  the 
approach  adopted,  to  the  group  of  learners  with  whom  the  materials  are 
destined  to  be  used.  If,  for  instance,  group  work  is  absolutely  unacceptable 
within  a  given  socio-pedagogic  environment,  there  is  no  r.^erit  in  labouring 
the  point  that  it  would  be  ideal  to  engage  in  this  particular  pf  -jcedure. 

The  ideal  catalyst  for  communicative  interaction  in  one  school  context 
may  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect  in  another.  An  author  may  perceive 
his  or  her  role  as  pseudo-evangelistic  or  general-educational  in  one  sense, 
and  may  wish  consciously  to  project  certain  techniques  and  procedures,  in 
the  hope  that  in  the  long  term  they  will  have  the  desired  effect  and  be 
accepted  by  a  population  of  teachers  and  learners  unwilling  to  trust  them 
initially.  This  is,  however,  a  process  which  may  have  to  be  extremely  gradual, 
involve  numerous  revisions  of  materials,  especially  teachers'  books  -  the 
'author's  voice*  over  a  period  of  time.  (There  is,  of  course,  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  that  without  an  element  of  proselytism  inherent  in  the 
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propagation  of  innovation  in  materials,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  a 
syllabus,  no  changes  will  ever  be  possible  however  desirable.  A  problem 
facing  publishers  and  authors  needing  to  respond  to  a  market  is  exactly  how 
to  balance  the  conservative  and  the  radical  whilst  preserving  palatability 
within  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  sales  area,) 

What,  then,  of  the  non-native-speaking  English  teacher,  whose 
intellectual  and  cultural  traditions  may  be  challenged  by  the  new  materials 
and  the  concomitant  methodology?  In  circumstances  where  ministerial 
enlightenment  via  civil  servants  returning  to  the  fold  after  a  spell  in  an 
English-speaking  country  studying  in  applied  linguistics  or  allied  disciplines, 
has  led  to  a  reshaping  or  revision  of  language  objectives  and  syllabus 
criteria,  materials  are  often  thrust  upon  teachers  who  are  apprehensive, 
ill-prepared  and  often  hostile.  They  feel  threatened  by  the  changes,  and  lead 
themselves  to  believe  that  their  professional  knowledge  is  no  longer  equal  to 
coping  with  the  newness  of  approach  exemplified  by  the  new  materials. 
In-service  teacher-training  which  concentrates  heavily  on  this  newness  and 
which  neglects  to  capitalise  upon  and  exploit  teachers'  own  long  experience 
will  certainly  be  inadequate  to  counter  the  frustration  sensed  by  these 
experts  suddenly  made  to  feel  so  incapable. 

During  the  initial  courses  for  primary-level  teachers  at  the  I.L.E.,  there 
used  to  be  a  component  entitled  'Coursebook  evaluation',  in  which  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  lecture  input  concerning  the  background  principles 
of  evaluation,  based  on  the  checklist  in  Daoud  &  Celce-Murcia  (1979), 
followed  by  a  group  activity  in  which  course  participants  offered  comments, 
under  certain  headings,  on  a  series  of  different  textbooks  produced  for  use  in 
their  schools.  Post-course  questionnaires  over  the  first  three  vears  of  the 
I.L.E.'s  existence  revealed  this  component  to  be  the  most  unpopular  activity 
of  all:  in  one  internal  survey  of  1 26  participants,  for  example,  77%  stated  that 
they  saw  'little'  or  'no'  value  in  the  exercise;  86%  said  that  they  had  'little'  or 
'no'  interest  in  the  activity.  Given  that  in  Hong  Kong  each  school  is  allowed 
to  select  its  coursebooks  from  an  approved  list  provided  by  the  Education 
Department,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  teachers  to  be  consulted  on  the  choice 
of  materials  for  their  schools,  though  such  consultations  may  only  be 
informal  and  not  necessarily  acted  upon.  To  require  teachers  with  little  or 
no  experience  in  formalised  evaluation  processes  to  make  comments  or 
recommend  materials  under  such  vague  headings  as  'operational  objectives' 
or  'work  procedure'  as  used  to  be  done  at  the  I.L.E.  resulted,  not  surprisingly, 
in  teachers'  becoming  totally  confused  and  in  rendering  the  exercise 
counter-productive.  Instead  of  leaving  the  course  armed  with  the 
wherewithal  to  make  constructive  evaluative  judgements  of  materials,  based 
on  informed  group  experience,  course  participants  returned  to  school  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  their  intuitive,  anecdotal  judgements  offered 
more  valid  reference  criteria  than  any  formalised  checklist  or  grading  system. 

Candlin  and  Breen  (1979)  offer  a  comprehensive  series  of  questions 
which  teachers  might  realistically  ask  themselves  when  making  an 
evaluation  of  classroom  materials,  but  the  relevance  and  appropriateness  of 
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these  questions  is  apparent  only  with  specific  reference  to  the  teachers'  own 
situations.  'Are  the  materials  appropriate  to  the  particular  curriculum?'  is  a 
question  which  did  not  suggest  itself  immediately  to  the  primary  teachers  I 
have  mentioned  above;  nor  does  it  necessarily  apply  to  circumstances  where 
the  State  imposes  one  coursebook  on  the  whole  population,  as,  for  example, 
in  certain  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

Materials  need  to  be  contextualised  within  [the]  curriculum 
process;  they  should  be  seen  as  one  resource  within  it  and  not 
the  'driving  force'  of  the  curriculum  itself.  It  will  be  the  case, 
however,  that  materials  may  have  their  own  purposes,  they 
may  imply  or  even  prescribe  a  methodology,  and  they  may 
provide  criteria  against  which  to  assess  learner's  progress, 
judge  our  own  methodology  and  reconsider  the  suitability  of 
our  own  original  purposes.  So,  there  needs  to  be  harmony 
between  the  'hidden  curriculum'  of  the  materials  we  use  and 
the  actual  curriculum  within  which  we  work. 

(Candlin  &  Breen  1979:178) 
1  feel  that  the  population  of  teachers  whom  I  am  considering  here  is  not 
always  in  a  position  to  formalise  a  judgement  of  this  sort,  and  yet,  almost 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  they  will  be  seeking  the  harmony  of  ;he  use  of  the 
materials  in  the  classroom  and  the  achievement  of  the  curricuhim  objectives 
provided  that  these  are  understood!  There  is  a  danger,  I  feel,  not  of  a 
watering  down,  but  of  misguided  thought  consequent  upon  misunder- 
standing   of   the    import    of   the    syllabus    or   curriculum,    'It's  not 
communicative!'  ran  a  familiar  critical   refrain  amongst   l.LE.  course 
participants  when  evaluating  their  peers'  lesson  preparation,  the  remark  was 
made  in  response  to  lessons  without  any  games,  ones  with  no  visual  aids, 
ones  with  an  element  of  grammatical  drill  or  explanation  etc,  etc,  (Similarly, 
'It's  not  student-centered!'  meant  that  the  desks  weren't  to  be  moved.) 
'Communicative  approach'  became  the  watchword  of  the  cognoscenti,  the 
in-group  (not  necessarily  the  course  tutots),  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
'knowers'.  Teachers  typically  might  react  with  either  rejection  ('I  never  use 
this  approach.'),  avowal  of  'surrender'  (a  term  actually  used  by  one  course 
participant),  or  token  gestures  in  the  direction  of  the  methodology 
associated  with  the  syllabus.  One  course  participant  once  said  to  me,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  four  months  of  in-service  training  destined  to  give  him  a 
background  to  the  rationale  behind  the  syllabus  changes  and  the 
introduction  of  new  materials,  'The  course  was  fine,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  I  am  determined  to  put  into  practice  a  lot  of  what  you  suggested  - 
during  the  fortnight  after  the  exams. '  For  him.  there  appeared  to  exist  no 
harmonic  relationship  between  the  Government's  language  curriculum 
objectives,  his  school's  internal  examination  objectives,  and  the  materials 
(and  methodology)  he  was  supposed  to  use  to  achieve  these.  Thus  he 
would  persist  in  dealing  with  whatever  materials  he  had  at  hand  in  his  o*A^n 
time-hallowed  way,  because  that  had,  in  his  experience,  proved  successful 
in  preparing  pupils  effectively  for  coping  with  their  examinations.  His 


'retraining',  then,  served  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  approach  (his  original  training,  one  supposes)  and  its  relevance  to  the 
existing  examination  requirements. 

It  is  too  simple  to  offer  the  solution  that  if  examinations  change, 
teaching  will  follow  suit.  Firstly,  the  assumption  is  false.  Secondly,  teaching 
should  inform  examinations  and  not  the  reverse;  examination  serve  the 
teaching,  they  do  not  control  it. 

This  admittedly  isolated  instance  is  nonetheless  symptomatic  of  a 
general  feeling  I  have  experienced  amongst  teachers  in  different  countries, 
that  somehow  the  still  'new'  approach  (implying  'new'  techniques)  and  the 
new  materials  lack  something  which  has  hitherto  been  present.  The 
philosophy  of  the  new  approach  is  not  in  question,  its  relevance  and 
appropriateness,  as  exemplified  by  materials,  sometimes  still  are.  These  can 
be  convincing  to  teachers  only  if  their  confidence  in  the  materials  can  be 
strengthened  and  maintained.  Teachers  must  be  convincingly  persuaded  by 
demonstration  or  explication  (or  by  deductive  reasoning)  that  the  particular 
materials  are  teachable  wMthin  their  own  situations,  e.g.,  to  take  extremes, 
with  unruly,  crowded,  urban  classes  of  mixed  ability  and  an  age  range  of  up 
to  four  years;  or  with  groups  sitting  on  the  sand  under  an  awning  of  palm 
thatch,  any  attempts  at  speaking  either  by  the  teacher  or  pupils  instantly 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  heavy,  rolling  surf.  The  materials  must  be  seen 
to  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  students,  but  also  the  needs  of  teachers 
for  approachable  support  to  their  teaching,  as  well  as  meaningful  and 
manageable  activities  for  classroom  use.  The  materials  must  accommodate 
the  desire  for  conformity  to  local  educational  norms,  and  must  not  be  seen 
radically  to  alter  the  chemistry  of  local  classrooms,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  seeking  to  effect  change  in  these  areas.  (It  is  well  known  that 
the  supplement  of  a  'communicative  grammar'  substantially  improves 
the  general  acceptability  of  material  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  A 
secondary-school  teacher  in  Hong  Kong  assured  me  recently  that  a  certain 
series  of  revised  coursebooks  was  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
originals  'because  the  new  books  have  a  section  on  English  grammar  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter'.) 

Materials  must  be  seen  to  reflect  the  interests  of  students  -  not  their 
interests  as  assumed  by  teachers  and  coursebook  writers,  but  the  genuine 
interests  of  the  target  age-groups  within  their  socio-cultural  milieu,  and 
should  ideally  be  flexible  enough  to  be  responsive  to  social  changes  which 
engender  new  interests  at  different  periods.  Coursebook  writers  seem  for 
long  to  have  got  away  with  producing  materials  of  pseudo-interest:  what  the 
pupils  might  or  should  be  mterested  in.  The  elementary  nature  of  the 
linguistic  content  should  not  excuse  non -linguistic  content  that  is 
psychologically  inappropriate  or  unsatisfying  -  and  yet  this  is  what  still 
sometimes  happens. 

Candlin  and  Breen  (1979)  offer  a  sophisticated  list  of  questions  which 
teachers  may  wish  to  ask  themselves  in  order  to  evaluate  their  materials.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  this  very  sophistication  renders  the  list  to  some  extent 
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unhelpful  in  the  case  of  untrained,  non-native-speaking  English  teachers. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  essential  necessity  for  the  kind  of  analysis  proposed 
by  Candlin  and  Breen;  indeed,  would  that  it  were  possible  to  train  all 
teachers  to  use  it,  and  for  materials  to  be  significantly  affected  thereby.  But 
for  those  who  work  in  the  real  world  of  heavy  timetables,  the  imposition  of 
materials  and  severe  local  constraints  on  school  life,  there  has  to  be  a 
simpler,  but  not  simplistic,  model  of  appropriate  evaluation.  I  have  proposed 
some  of  those  elements  which  suggest  themselves  as  essentially  relevant. 
The  double  entendre  of  my  title  sums  up  the  position  1  have  attempted  to 
adopt. 
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THE  PROVISION  OF  ELT  READING  MATERIALS: 
AN  OLD  PROBLEM  AND  A  NEW  SOLUTION 

Norman  Bird 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 

This  short  article  reviews  the  development  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
four  types  of  reading  materials  (general  and  ESP  course  books,  with  their 
related  supplementary  readers),  and\considers  the  different  problems 
encountered  by  large  and  small-scale  publishers  in  attempting  to  satisfy  the 
expanding  demand.  ^  ' 

In  1972  A.V.P.  Elliott  wrote: 
In  learning  a  foreign  language  a  good  start  is.  as  we  know, 
important.  But  it  is  not  everything.  A  pupil  talking  English  for 
five  hours  a  weel<.  cannot  learn  the  language  effectively  from 
his  oral  work,  however  good,  or  from  the  written  work  he  does 
in  school  or  at  home.  He  needs,  above  all,  experience  of  the 
language,  and  the  only  way  he  can  get  this  experience  is 
through  reading.  Therefore  I  would  say:  "Use  the  spoken 
words  for  teaching  the  language,  but  back  it  up  with  plenty  of 
reading?  "  (The  End  of  an  Epoch) 
Both  the  title  and  the  timing  of  this  article  were  apposite,  since  in  1972 
the  communicative  approach  to  ELT  was  about  to  replace  the  earlier 
grammar/translation  and  audio-lingual  structural  teaching  methods.  This 
was  done  partly  to  bring  ELT  in  line  with  n(  w  pedagogical  theory,  and  partly 
to  meet  new  educational  circumstances  such  as  providing  language 
education  to  a  continually  growing   number  of  people  which  now 
encompasses  some  half  a  billion  non- native  speakers  of  English,  or  well  over 
ten  percent  of  the  world's  population. 

Elliott's  general  point  that  pupils  need  experience,  i.e.  exposure  to  the 
target  language  outside  the  classroom  in  order  to  improve  their  language 
skills  is  still  valid,  although  his  point  that  'the  only  way  he  (the  pupil)  can  get 
this  experienco  is  through  reading'  requires  modification;  exposure  to  the 
spoken  language  through  cinema,  video  and  television  is  now  more 
generally  available  than  in  1 972,  and,  in  fact,  the  time  the  learner  is  exposed 
to  the  target  language  in  this  way,  may  count  for  much  of  the  time  formerly 
spent  on  reading. 

The  course  materials  in  common  use  in  1972  by  such  writers  as  Palmer, 
Hornby,  West  and  Stannard  Allen,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  but  it 
IS  perhaps  worth  noting  m  passing  that  a  demand  for  ELT  materials  with 
traditional  elements  still  exists  as  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best-selling 
course  books  today  is  Raymond  Murphy's  "English  Grammar  In  Use," 
C.U.P.  (1985).  In  1972  the  general  courses  were  backed  up  by  a  solid  list  of 
simplified  readers  many  of  which  dated  back  to  the  early  1930's,  e.g. 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  Defoe,  simplified  by  Michael  West  and 
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revised  by  D.K.  Swan,  Longman:  London  (1931),  New  edition  1976.  Many 
of  these  readers  are  still  with  us,  although  possibly  in  re-edited  and 
repackaged  forms,  e.g.  the  Longman  Classics  series  which  appeared  in 
1987.  As  for  ESP  reading  materials,  however,  they  were  rare  in  1972,  and  in 
spite  of  their  importance,  they  are  still  surprisingly  rare  to  this  day. 

The  nineteen  years  since  Elliott  published  his  article  have  seen  many 
changes  in  general  ELT  reading  materials.  The  most  radical  of  these  changes 
has  perhaps  been  in  the  design  of  textbooks.  This  has  been  done,  in  part,  out 
of  necessity  to  encapsulate  the  theoretical  elements  of  the  communicative 
approach,  but  also  to  appeal  to  a  much  wider  ability  spread  of  students  than 
in  the  past.  As  Hill  and  Thomas  (1989)  rightly  observe: 

In  a  country  where  only  ten  per  cent  of  (he  IS-year-olds  attend 
secondary  school,  all  the  students  are  potent/ally  of  university 
calibre.  In  one  where  100  .per  cent  attend  and  have  EFL 
lessons,  there  will  be  many  learning  English  who  rarely  read  in 
thei  mother  tongue,  (p.  230) 
The  number  of  supplementary  readers  available  on  the  market  has 
increased  to  nearly  two  thousand,  but  they  are  still  mainly  produced  by  only 
seven  British  publishers  Cassell,  Collins,  Heinemann,  Hutchin^ofT;..Longman, 
Macmillan  and  Oxford  University  Press.  These  readers  have  been  thoroughly 
researched  in  the  Edinburgh  Project  on  Extensive  Reading  (EPER),  and 
reviewed  in  depth  by  Hill  and  Thomas  (1988,  89).  A  similar  survey  of  ESP 
reading  materials  has  been  carried  out  by  Flowerdew  (1990). 

Supplementary  readers  in  general  and  those  of  Longman  in  particular 
depend  ultimately  on  the  word-frequency  lists  compiled  by  Thorndike  in  the 
late  twenties  and  modified  by  West  (1936,  1953).  The  debt  to  West  is 
sometimes  acknowledged,  e.g.  Fry  (1963)  but  is  sometimes  only  implicit, 
e.g.  Procter  (ed.)  (1978)  in  the  defining  vocabulary  of  "The  Longman 
Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English"  (pp.  1283-88).  Since  the  works  of 
Thorndike  appeared,  other  word  frequency  lists  have  been  successfully 
compiled,  especially  Kucera  and  Francis  (1 967)  and  Holland  arid  Johansson 
(1 982),  but  surprisingly  little  use  has  been  made  of  their  findings.  Publishers 
continue  to  publish  simplified  readers  with  only  vague  indications  of  level 
such  as  "elementary"  or  "intermediate",  make  no  reference  to  published  lists 
of  either  words  or  grammatical  structures,  state  nothing  concerning  word 
counts,  give  no  definition  of  "word"  nor  issue  lists  of  the  words  upon  which 
their  readers  are  based. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  research  into  the  skill  of 
reading  in  recent  years,  both  in  terms  of  using  overt  markers  such  as  titles, 
subtitles,  paragraphing,  the  conclusion,  or  discrete  markers  derived  from 
discourse  analysis,  few  new  series  based  on  this  new  research  have 
appeared  even  with  such  simple  features  as  varied  print  types  or  page  layout 
beyond  the  publishers'  new  obsession  with  the  so-called  "busy  page"  in 
which  solid  text  is  broken  up  by  pictures  etc.  as  in  a  popular  magazine. 

In  a  field  closoly  related  to  the  production  of  reading  materials,  namely 
foreign  learners'  dictionaries,  there  has,  however,  been  one  new  interesting 
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and  possibly  very  significant  development,  the  publication  of  "Collins 
COBUJLD  English  Language  Dictionary"  (1 987),  and  the  Collins  COBUILD 
Essential  English  Dictionary  (1988).  The  latter  also  contains  a  defining 
vocabulary  list  constructed  according  to  the  rather  novel  principle  of 
carrying  out  a  word  frequency  count  based  on  the  lexicographer's 
definitions.  It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  effect  of  this  new  venture  on  the 
future  of  ELT,  as  a  firm  list  of  supplementary  readers  based  on  the  COBUILD 
database  is  yet  to  be  published,  but  it  is  worth  noting  COBUILD's  emphasis 
on  one  of  the  latest  buzzwords  in  ELT.  "authenticity".  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  trade  literature  on  COBUILD. 

Firstly,  it  is  a  dictionary  of  real  English  -  English  as  it  is  really 
used  today.  Not  necessarily  how  conventional  rules  say  it 
should  be  used  or  how  we  may  like  to  think  it  is  used,  but  how 
it  is  actually  used  in  books,  the  media  and  everyday  speech ... 
Secondly,  the  Collins  COBUILD  English  Language  Dictionary 
is  not  only  a  dictionary  of  real  English  -  it  is  also  written  and 
presented  in  real  English .  .  . 
Such  advertising  copy  appears  to  present  "real  English"  despite  all  its 
inconsistencies  as  the  panacea  to  all  the  old  problems.  While  not  denying 
that  authenticity  is  an  important  element  in  ELT  materials  production, 
experienced  practitioners  of  the  ELT  craft  also  realise  that  equally  important 
elements  are  good  selection,  grading  and  presentation.  Anyone  who  has 
either  taught  or  made  a  r,erious  attempt  to  learn  foreign  languages  knows 
just  how  useful  well-graded  readers  based  on  a  rational  and  systematic 
introduction  of  lexis  and  syntax  can  be  in  giving  exposure  to  the  target 
language  and  in  developing  some  idea  of  order  to  help  the  learner  deal  with 
the  unrestricted  flow  of  natural  language. 

In  spite  of  numerous  positive  developments  in  the  past  twenty  years 
many  problems  related  to  ELT  materials  still  need  to  be  resolved.  One  of 
these  problems  is  how  to  enable  the  language  learner  to  make  the  transition 
from  reading  in  a  controlled  vocabulary  of  two  or  three  thousand  words 
(however  this  is  defined)  to  reading  materials  written  for  native  speakers  of 
English  on  technical  subjects  such  as  medicine  or  engineering.  No  instant 
solution  is  likely,  and  a  lot  of  patient  research  is  still  required. 

A  means  of  alleviating  the  problem,  however,  now  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
recent  emergence  of  desktop  publishing,  since  much  of  the  research  material 
concerning  bridging  the  learning  gap  between  reading  materials  prepared  for 
language  learners  and  those  for  native  speakers  may  now  gain  a  wider  reader- 
ship. At  the  moment  such  research  exists  mainly  in  the  form  of  unpublished 
theses,  e.g.  Bird  (1 971 ),  (1 985),  Lattuf  (1 979),  or  as  semi-official  documents 
with  only  limited  distribution,  e.g.  Cheung  Yat-shing  (1 986). 

Academics  and  students  alike  still  fac6  the  problem  that  the  publication 
of  much  potentially  valuable  research  material  is  commercially  non-viable  for 
large  publishing  houses,  since  these  depend  on  long  print  runs  of  5  000  or 
above  to  reduce  unit  costs,  and  achieve  a  quick  turnover  to  reinvest  in  the 
next  project.  As  a  rule  of  thumb  in  the  book  trade,  it  is  said  that  books 


remaining  on  the  bookseller's  shelf  three  months  after  delivery  are  losing 
money.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  hazardous  nature  of 
publishing,  it  is  also  said  that  publishers  rarely  accept  more  than  one 
unsolicited  manuscript  in  ten.  If  ten  such  published  manuscripts  are  printed, 
then  on  average  only  one  will  be  reprinted,  and  it  is  this  one  reprint  which 
represents  the  publisher's  clear  profit,  since  any  profits  from  first  print  runs 
only  cover  overheads.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  publishers  do  all  they  can  to  continue  selling  products  such 
as  simplified  readers  dating  originally  from  the  1930's  rather  than  invest  in 
research  in  order  to  publish  educationally  more  progressive  materials. 

Desktop  publishers,  however,  may  well  be  able  to  keep  overheads  low 
after  the  initial  investment  in  a  personal  computer  and  the  relevant  software, 
and  they  may  even  make  profits  on  short  print  runs  of  as  few  as  300  copies. 
Their  problems  lie  in  quite  different  directions,  such  as  being  regarded 
as  competing  with,  rather  than  complementing  established  commercial 
publishers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  play  only  a  marginal  and  supple- 
mentary role  in  terms  of  publishing  economics. 

The  significance  of  desktop  publishing  should  be  that  it  is  flexible,  and 
therefore  better  able  and  prepared  to  undertake  small  original  projects  than 
the  large  commercial  publishers  operating  within  the  framework  of  a  costly 
bureaucracy  created  to  safeguard  the  financial  interests  of  a  multitude  of 
frequently  faceless  shareholders  who  may  know  a  lot  about  money  but 
nothing  about  books. 

If  we  consider  the  simplified  reader  as  an  example  of  a  field  in  which  the 
desktop  publisher  can  play  a  useful  role,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  potential 
market  is  vast.  The  Edinburgh  Project  on  Extensive  Reading  (EPER)  found 
from  its  questionnaires  that  over  90%  of  those  who  responded  recommend 
that  a  larger  number  of  easy  readers  should  be  available  to  those  taking  part 
in  the  scheme,  and  over  70%  recommend  that  a  greater  variety  of 
readers/titles  should  exist. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  large  publishers 
described  in  the  following  quotation  from  Hill  and  Thomas  (1988)  might  be 
overcome  by  smaller  publishers  such  as  a  desktop  publishers,  especially  if 
the  work  can  be  done  as  part  of  a  joint  venture. 

A  second  difficulty  is  ttie  problem  of  cfioosing  content  that  fs 
suitable  and  interesting  for  the  EFL  learner.  One  solution  is  to 
specialize  in  information  about  the  United  Kingdom,  as  CSS 
(Cassells  Spotlight  Series)  does  for  the  most  part.  Another  is  to 
concentrate  on  specialized  topics  such  as  sport  or  space 
research,  the  problem  here  being  that  any  information  goes 
rapidly  out  of  date.  Heinemann  in  their  serins  Heinemann 
Science  and  Technology  aimed  for  a  specialized  market  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  too  specialized,  and  despite  the  attractive 
layout  and  clear  illustrations,  the  series  did  not  prove 
particularly  successful. 

So  what  solutions  are  there? 


I  suggest  that  one  of  several  solutions  might  be  joint-ventures  between 
desktop  and  commercial  publishers.  Such  arrangements  would  benefit 
desktop  publishers  who  could  take  advantage  of  commercial  publishers' 
networks  for  promotion  and  distribution.  Commercial  publishers  would 
benefit  by  being  in  contact  with  a  greater  range  of  original  ideas  and 
small-scale  projects  but  with  little  financial  risk  to  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  being  in  a  position  to  adopt  projects  if/when  they  reached 
sufficiently  large  proportions  where  ecpnomies  of  large-scale  production 
become  viable. 

Before  this  can  take  place,  however,  considerable  changes  of  attitude 
must  take  place  in  the  world  of  publishing.  Desktop  publishers  may  have  to 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  independence  and  treat  publishing 
realistically  as  a  business.  Commercial  publishers,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
have  to  learn  to  approach  their  tiny  potential  rivals  with  more  understanding 
and  a  more  open  mind. 
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WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  LEARNERS'  DICTIONARIES? 


A  /?.  K,  Hartmann 
University  of  Exeter 


Vocabulary  acquisition 

May  i  start*  with  a  quotation  from  a  recent  paper  by  Gabrieie  Stein? 
(She  is  not  only  a  weii-known  German  scholar  working  on  English,  as 
professor  of  English  at  Heidelberg,  but  she  was  the  first  president  of 
EUR  ALEX,  the  European  Association  for  Applied  Linguistics.)  At  the  third 
EURALEX  Congress  in  Budapest  (Hungary)  she  argued  that  vocabulary 
acquisition  had  been  seriously  neglected  in  language  teaching  and  language 
learning  for  far  too  long  (and  the  quotation  gives  one  important  reason  for 
this  neglect): 

''The  belief  generally  held  is  that  vocabulary 
acquisition  can  be  delayed  until  the  rudiments  of 
pronunciation  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
grammatical  system  have  been  mastered. (1990: 401) 

There  is  a  simple  experiment  you  can  do  yourself  to  demonstrate  that 
vocabulary  is  more  important  in  communication  than  grammar.  If  you 
take  a  text,  any  text  in  English,  and  first  of  all  delete  all  the  grammati- 
cal information  from  it  -  all  the  little  'function  words'  like  conjunctions, 
articles,  prepositions,  pronouns  and  endings  of  nouns  and  verbs,  you  can 
probably  still  guess  what  the  text  is  about.  But  if  you  leave  all  the 
grammatical  information  intact  and  delete  the  words  themselves,  i.e.  all 
'lexical  words'  like  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives,  you  will  not  be  able  to  make 
sense  of  what  is  left  at  all.  So  we  can  safely  conclude  that  vocabulary  is 
crucial  in  communication,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  crucial  in  language 
learning. 

This  is  exactly  what  people  like  West,  Thorndike,  Hornby  and  Palmer 
have  been  saying  since  the  1930's,  under  such  slogans  as  'vocabulary 
selection'  or  'vocabulary  control'.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  700  most 
frequent  words  can  account  for  75%  of  all  texts,  the  1  500  most  frequent 
words  cover  78%,  and  the  2  500  most  frequent  words  cover  80%  of  texts.  So 
if  we  concentrated  on  this  core  of  common  or  basic  vocabulary,  we  would 
make  learning  more  productive  or  efficient. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  snags  in  a  purely  statistical  approach  to 
vocabulary  teaching,  and  today  we  take  a  more  sophisticated  view  of 
vocabulary  selection  (cf.  Richards  1976).  What  is  important  is  not  just  the 
numerical  frequency  of  a  word,  but  also  its  complexity,  its  learnability,  and 
the  specific  motivation  the  learner  may  have  for  its  acquisition  in  terms  of 
interest  and  familiarity. 


•  This  is  an  adaption  of  a  lecture  given  at  the  City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong  on  6  March  1 991 
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Relative  frequency  is  certainly  an  important  factor  for  establishing 
whether  an  item  is  a  candidate  for  the  'core'  vocabulary,  according  to  Ronald 
Carter,  an  applied  linguist  at  Nottingham,  who  has  given  us  a  check-list  of 
tests  or  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  particular  word  is  a  member  of  the 
core  or  nuclear  vocabulary  (Carter  1 987). 

Thus,  a  word  like  cat  is  more  basic  because  it  is  more  common  or 
frequent  than,  say,  pussy  or  feline  or  grimalkin.  (In  Roland  Hindmarsh's 
CAMBRIDGE  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  a  consolidated  frequency  dictionary  for 
teachers  of  English,  cat  is  listed  as  a  'Level  1'  word,  i.e.  it  is  among  the  600 
most  frequent  words  of  English,  while  its  rarer  synonyms  do  not  figure  even 
among  the  first  5  000  most  frequent!) 

But  it  scores  well  on  the  other  tests,  too:  It  is  easy  to  pronounce.  It 
is  morphologically  productive,  i.e.  other  words  can  be  derived  from  it,  such 
as  tom-cat,  pussy-cat,  catty  and  cat's-eye.  It  has  a  wide  collocability  range, 
i.e.  it  combines  freely  with  other  words,  e.g.  big  cat,  stroke  a  cat,  swing  a 
cat.  It  is  syntactically  more  variable  and  semantically  more  substitut- 
able  than  synonyms  like  feline  or  compounds  like  cat-o'-nine- 
tails. It  is  neutral  in  style,  as  compared  with  the  slang  word  moggy  or  the 
informal  word  puss.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  translate,  and  it  has  etymological 
cognates  in  related  languages.  Finally,  it  can  act  as  a  super-ordinate  or 
generic  word  for  more  specific  cat-like  creatures  such  as  domestic  cat,  wild 
cat,  Persian  cat  etc. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  pursue  the  topic  of  vocabulary  selection,  and 
certainly  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  how  vocabulary  items,  once 
selected,  should  be  taught,  but  must  instead  move  on  to  the  topic  of 
dictionaries  in  general  and  learners  dictionaries  in  particular.  Dictionaries  in 
my  view  (and  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  so)  are  one  of  the  most 
undervalued  and  at  the  same  time  most  effective  tools  in  the  process  of 
vocabulary  learning. 

What  is  a  learner's  dictionary? 

The  simple  answer  is  the  definition  given  by  Thomas  Herbst  in  the  new 
Encyclopedia  of  Lexicography: 

"A  learner's  dictionary  is  a  synchronic  monolingual 
dictionary  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
foreign  user."  (1990: 1379) 
There  are  problems  with  such  3  definition,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment, 
but  it  works  reasonably  well  in  terms  of  the  extracts  from  3  British  dic- 
tionaries of  this  type  that  I  have  given  here:  the  ALD,  the  LDOCE,  and  the 
COBUILD. 

Now  what  is  so  special  about  these  dictionaries?  That  they  are  all 
'monolingual'  we  can  see  at  a  glance.  Both  the  examples  and  the 
explanations  are  in  English,  the  target  language  of  the  foreign  learner. 
That  they  are  all  'synchronic'  is  also  self-evident:  they  cover  the  language 
of  today  and  are  not  interested  in  any  earlier  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  language.  The  third  part  of  Herbst's  definition  is  the  most  import- 
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ant:  what  really  distinguishes  -  or  ought  to  distinuish  -  the  'learner's 
dictionary'  (LD)  from  the  traditional  'native  speaker  dictionary'  (NSD)  is  the 
fact  that  it  is,  in  Herbst's  words,  "intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
foreign  user". 

I  want  to  examine  to  what  extent  LD's  are  different  from  NSD's,  and 
whether  they  actually  meet  the  demands  of  the  foreign  user.  I  shall  do  this  by 
referring  to  the  above  extracts  from  the  three  British  learners'  dictionaries. 

There  are  about  10  design  features  that  most  people  stress  when  they 
characterise  learners'  dictionaries. 

The  first  I  have  already  hinted  at:  restricted  vocabulary.  And  in  this 
respect  LD's  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  NSD's:  they  give  considerably 
more  information  about  the  central  core  of  the  vocabulary,  but  they  also 
(and  that  may  be  a  d/sadvantage)  give  less  information  (or  rather:  no 
information)  about  peripheral,  less  common  words. 

The  frequency  of  vocabulary  items  is  taken  into  account  in  three 
different  ways:  firstly  by  selecting  the  word- list,  usually  on  the  basis 
of  existing  word-counts,  or  after  analysing  a  new  corpus  of  texts.  A  word 
like  fag  is  just  about  inside  a  frequency  of  occurrence  that  ensures  its 
coverage  in  these  three  dictionaries.  (I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  surprised, 
actually,  to  find  all  four  senses  of  the  word  fag  included,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Hindmarsh's  CAMBRIDGE  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  for  example,  does 
not  list  any  of  them.) 

The  second  way  in  which  LD's  use  vocabulary  is  in  definitions,  by  trying 
to  restrict  the  kinds  of  words  that  are  used  in  explanations  of  meanings  to 
basic  core  items.  LDOCE  in  particular  has  stressed  this  feature,  less  in  the 
2nd  edition  than  in  the  1st,  by  insisting  that  almost  all  definitions  use  only  a 
limited  vocabulary  of  about  2  000  of  the  most  common  English  words. 

The  third  way  in  which  word  frequency  plays  a  part  in  LD's  is  in  the 
ordering  of  senses  within  entries.  You  notice  that  LDOCE  and  COBUILD  put 
the  sense  'cigarette'  before  those  of  'homosexual',  'boring  job'  and  'public 
school  pupil'.  The  ALD  disagrees,  but  its  entries  were  probably  in  place 
before  recent  frequency  information  became  available.  Having  said  all  this,  I 
wonder  whether  vocabulary  selection  is  not  at  least  in  part  counterintuitive, 
because  advanced  learners  may  want  to  look  up  rare  ('hard')  words  as  much 
as  frequent  ('easy')  words. 

The  second  design  feature  of  LD's  is  to  do  with  separating  out  the 
different  senses  of  words  and  the  explanation  of  these  meanings.  You  can 
see,  by  looking  at  the  sample  entries,  how  these  three  dictionaries  differ  in 
the  way  they  handle  'sense  discrimination'  and  'definitions'. 

The  ALD  uses  a  definition  and  2  examples  for  fag  1  (boring  job),  a 
synonym  for  fag  2  (cigarette),  a  definition  for  fag  3  (junior  pupil).  LDOCE 
has  a  synonym  for  fag  1  (cigarette)  and  a  cross-reference  for  fag  2 
(homosexual).  Sense  fag  3  is  subdivided:  1  (boring  job)  has  a  definition  and 
an  example,  2  (junior  pupil)  has  a  definition.  COBUILD  uses  full-sentence 
definitions,  most  with  examples,  of  fag  1  (subdivided  into  cigarette  and 
homosexual),  fag  2  (boring  job)  and  fag  3  (junior  pupil). 


I  wonder  whether  you  agree  that  this  variety  of  defining  styles  nnust  be 
rather  difficult  for  foreign  learners.  Do  we  dare  ask  the  rather  timid  question: 
would  it  not  be  easier  if  instead  of  abstract  definitions  or  contrived  synonyms 
the  learners  were  to  be  given  a  single-word  translation  equivalent  in  his/her 
own  language? 

Do  not  worry,  we  are  in  good  company.  As  long  ago  as  1899  Henry 
Sweet,  the  famous  British  linguist  (who  was  the  model  for  the  phonetician 
Henry  Higgins  in  Shaw's  play  "Pygmalion"  which  became  the  musical  "My 
Fair  Lady"),  stressed  that  even  if  you  banned  translation  from  the  classroom, 
foreign  learners  would  still  make  mental  associations  between  words  in  the 
target  language  with  equivalent  words  in  their  mother  tongue!  And  Oxford 
U.P.  and  other  dictionary  publishers  have  made  a  lot  of  money,  a  second 
time  round,  from  letting  their  monolingual  LD's  be  turned  into  'bilingualised' 
LD's  (see  below). 

The  third  design  feature  of  LD's  is  the  treatment  of  grammar,  in  terms  of 
such  things  as  word  classes,  subcategorisation,  collocations  and  clause 
patterns.  Hornby  had  claimed  that  a  foreign  learner  must  be  given  explicit 
guidance  on  the  syntactic  behaviour  of  words,  and  our  three  dictionary 
extracts  exemplify  this  point  very  well. 

If  you  look  at  the  verbal  sense  of  fag,  the  one  marked  with  a  triangle  or 
arrow  in  ALD  (with  3  subdivisions),  the  one  numbered  4  in  LDOCE  (and 
subdivided  into  1  and  2),  and  the  one  numbered  4  in  COBUILD,  you  will 
certainly  get  more  specific  grammatical  information  than  in  an  NSD,  but 
some  research  into  dictionary  use  has  shown  that  learners  are  often  puzzled 
by  the  abundance  of  codes,  abbreviations  and  examples. 

We  note,  in  passing,  the  COBUILD  has  introduced  a  novel  feature,  the 
so-called  'extra  column'  on  the  right  of  entries,  which  gives  semantic  and 
grammatical  information  in  abbreviated  form.  An  Exeter  EFL  teacher  has 
recently  told  me  that  he  advises  his  students  to  use  the  items  pr3ceded  by  an 
equal  sign  as  alternatives  for  stylistic  variation,  e.g.  fag  end  =  stub  or  fagged 
out  =  knackered.  Such  advice  may  be  particularly  useful  in  cases  where  a 
colloquial  phrasal  verb  may  be  considered  too  informal  in  academic  writing 
and  should  be  replaced  by  a  more  formal  single-word  verb,  e.g.  make  it  = 
succeed,  make  out  =  comprehend,  make  up  your  mind  .=  decide. 

The  fourth  design  feature  after  vocabulary  selection,  sense  dis- 
crimination and  grammatical  specification  is  'usage  labelling'.  A  variety  of 
labels  can  be  found  in  the  three  dictionary  extracts  to  mark  such  things  as 
formality  level,  regionalisms  and  technical  uses.  A  word  like  fag  in  the  sense 
of  'cigarette'  is  labelled  'Brit  infml'  in  the  ALD,  'BrE  si'  in  LDOCE,  and 
'informal  British  English'  in  COBUILD;  fag  in  the  sense  'homosexual'  is 
marked  'esp  US'  (with  a  cross-reference  to  faggot)  in  the  ALD,  'AmE  derog 
si'  In  LDOCE,  and  'very  informal  American  English'  plus  'offensive'  in 
COBUILD. 

Such  usage  labels  are  of  course  also  used  in  monolingual  NSD's  and  in 
bilingual  dictionaries,  but  in  LD's  they  are  considered  essential  warnings, 
especially  if  the  dictionary  is  to  be  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 


user  to  write  in  the  target  language,  provided  of  course  he/she  can  work  out 
the  often  complicated  conventions. 

The  remaining  typical  characteristics  1  shall  mention  only  in  passing. 
Feature  5,  pronunciation,  is  not  very  different  from  NSD's  (most  of  which 
have  gone  over  to  I  PA),  but  one  could  have  a  long  debate  on  how  useful 
phonetic  transcriptions  are  to  foreign  learners  at  all.  Feature  6,  examples,  are 
certainly  more  elaborate  and  more  useful  in  LD's  than  NSD's;  the  issue  that 
experts  have  not  yet  settled  is  whether  these  should  be  based  on  'authentic' 
citations  in  a  text  corpus  (COBUILD)  or  whether  they  can  be  made  more 
user-friendly  by  inventing  'typical'  instances  (ALD  and  LDOCE).  Feature  1, 
pictorial  illustrations,  could  form  the  subject  of  a  special  lecture.  ALD  and 
LDOCE  have  line  drawings  for  selected  items,  like  most  NSD's  in  the  North 
American  tradition,  but  COBUILD  have  decided,  perhaps  for  financial 
reasons  or  lack  of  space,  not  to  use  pictures.  Feature  8,  etymology,  is 
nowadays  usually  omitted  in  LD's,  since  Clarence  Barnhart  found  out  in  a 
survey  of  North  American  college  students  in  the  1950's  that  they  ranked 
this  item  last  in  order  of  preference.  Feature  9,  cultural  information,  I  would 
like  to  see  not  only  incorporated,  but  stressed  in  LD's.  But  then, 
culture-specific  vocabulary  is  still  lamentably  ignored  in  both  NSD's  and  in 
bilingual  dictionaries. 

Monolingual  or  bilingual? 

When  I  introducted  Thomas  Herbst's  definition  of  LD  1  said  that  there 
are  problems  with  it.  The  main  problem  I  have  with  it  is  its  limitation  to  the 
monolingual  type.  It  so  happens  that  for  English  the  monolingual  LD  does 
seem  to  have  become  the  norm,  and  the  examples  1  have  given  from  the 
Oxford,  Longman  and  Collins  dictionaries  may  bear  this  out. 

There  is  a  widely  held  view  among  EFL  teachers  that  since  we  now  have 
monolingual  target  language  LD's,  the  use  of  bilingual  dictionaries  should 
be  discouraged.  This  view  is  understandable  due  to  the  fact  that  EFL 
teachers  often  operate  in  classes  with  mixed  language  background,  that  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  respective  mother  tongues  of  all  their 
students,  and  that  in  any  case  they  are  trying  to  encourage  these  learners  to 
communicate  through  the  medium  of  English. 

However,  speaking  globally  and  realistically,  this  view  is  short-sighted, 
hence  my  own  reservations: 

"...  the  use  of  bilingual  dictionaries  is  so  entrenched 
within  and  outside  formal  languages  classes  -  where 
translation  activities  still  reign  supreme  -  and  mono- 
lingual learners*  dictionaries  are  so  underdeveloped  in 
languages  other  than  English,  that  the  idea  of  'weaning 
away*  the  learner  from  the  translation  dictionary  seems 
rather  unrealistic.  "  (Hartmann  1987: 22). 
Why  else  would  there  be  a  need  to  adapt  the  OXFORD  ADVANCED 
LEARNER'S  DICTIONARY  for  Chinese  students?  See  the  entry  fag  from  the 
'bilingualised'  version  of  the  ALD,  currently  being  revised. 
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fag'  .'f«g;  fifg.'  n   1  (C.  U]  {sing  onlv)  (colloq)  tiring 
job:  immm  art)  ^.tm         Whm  a  fag:  ^ 

W  \  It's  too  much  {of  a)  fan.  U 
A.lt1<f(1''2  (formerly  at  public  schools  in 
England)  junior  pupil  who  performs  certain  duties 
for  a  senior  pupil.  ( lU\  iliim'^^^UWmM 
(MH'-^'v.  o  3 (GB si) cigarette.  ('^^ftDfr*?!  «•  4  - 
faggotO). 

fag*  .f«g:  f«g/  vi.  v/(  gg-)1  IVP2C.  3AI  -  (at), 
.  (colloq)  do  very  tirinj-  work:  (f^i )tffiWjC^Afri{4 
W  r.fl- :  fag  (away)  at  xthiat  doing  sih.  f:-  ?rifeiSS[3^ 
'K  "  2  [VP6A.  15B]  -  (out),  (colloq)  (of  work) 
make  very  tired:  ( (?f )  ( ffi  T.fl: )  [mmm :  DiK'sn 't 
that  sort  of  work  fag  you  (out)?        1  .f1' ^fJlf^^l^' 
?  He  was  almost  fagged  out.  exhausted,  flfej^f- 
WMJ}&  ]'  "  Your  h'jrsc  looks  fagged  ^^J^W.Ujff* 
r  <•  3  [VP2A.  3A]  -  (for),  act  as  a  fag  (2). 

The  trend  towards  bilingualised  LD's  (there  are  similar  adaptations 
available  now  for  language  as  diverse  as  Arabic.  Hebrew,  Greek,  Polish  and 
Italian)  is  in  line  with  the  double  criticism  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
monolingual  LD's  are  still  too  much  like  NSD's  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
straightforward  bilingual  dictionaries  are  too  far  removed  from  the  target 
language  and  tend  to  encourage  interference  errors  because  they  promote  a 
mistaken  trust  in  direct  word-for-word  equivalents.  Perhaps  we  have 
become  more  sceptical  about  a  single  most  appropriate  dictionary  format, 
perhaps  we  are  more  wary  about  dogmatic  statements  on  which  dictionary 
is  good  for  you,  and  realise  that  more  research  is  needed  on  what  real 
dictionary  users  do  in  real  situations  of  dictionary  look-up. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  there  are  several  very  different  monolingual 
LD's.  If  we  are  prepared  to  consider  that  bilingual  dictionaries  also  may  have 
their  place  and  new  bilingualised  compromise  dictionaries  are  being 
developed  for  learners,  why  not  go  a  step  further  and  investigate  whether 
there  are  still  other  dictionary  types  that  might  be  useful  for  meeting 
particular  needs  of  foreign  language  learners?  (Cf,  several  contributions  in 
the  RELC  volume  edited  by  Tickoo  1 989.) 

One  relatively  new  type  of  LD  that  many  EFL  teachers  and  students 
have  found  helpful  is  the  LONGMAN  LEXICON,  a  new  style  thesaurus 
which  gives  definitions  in  context  for  a  limited  learners'  vocabulary  in 
thematic  groups.  The  word  fag  appears  in  Entry  E85  (see  extract),  fag  in  the 
sense  'homosexual'  is  covered  in  Entry  C34  (nouns  and  adjectives  relating  to 
homosexuality). 
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Reference  needs  and  skills 

We  have  gradually  shifted  right  into  the  centre  of  what  1  call  the  'user 
perspective',  an  approach  that  asks  not  what  given  dictionaries  may  offer  to 
anonymous  users,  but  what  reference  needs  users  have,  how  these  particular 
needs  might  be  met,  and  what  specific  reference  skills  are  required  in  the 
process.  The  main  distinction  that  we  can  make  is  between  reading  and 
writing,  comprehension  and  production,  understanding  and  expression,  or 
decoding  and  encoding. 

It  was  the  great  achievement  of  pioneers  like  Hornby  to  realise  that  more 
explicit  grammatical,  semantic  and  stylistic  information  is  required  if  the 
dictionary  is  really  to  help  the  learner  compose  in  the  target  language,  a 
function  traditionally  reserved  for  the  bilingual  translation  dictionary. 

The  tree  diagram  below  summarises  some  of  these  basic  distinctions  in 
terms  of  dictionary  reference  needs. 
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The  first  division,  from  the  top,  is  between  'lexical'  reference  and 
'encyclopedic'  reference,  although  the  line  between  knowledge  of  vocabulary 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  is  not  easy  to  draw,  and  often  dictionaries  cover 
much  encyclopedic  as  well  as  lexical  information;  the  second  division  is 
between  'communicative'  and  non -communicative  needs.  (1  have  given  one 
example  of  a  non-communicative  reference,  for  the  purpose  of  a  critical  review 
of  a  dictionary.)  There  are  three  types  of  communicative  dictionary  reference  on 
this  diagrain,  the  two  1  fiave  already  mentioned,  'decoding'  or  reading  and 
'encoding'  or  writing,  and  a  third,  in  between,  which  we  can  call  'translating' 
and  regard  as  a  combination  of  decoding  and  encoding  strategies. 

We  associate  decoding  activities  mainly  with  the  conventional 
alphabetic  dictionary:  we  encounter  a  word  in  a  text,  and  we  want  to  look  up 
its  meaning.  For  encoding  activities,  however,  we  may  require  a  thesaurus 
type  dictionary.  When  you  are  composing  a  text  about  smoking,  you  will 
want  to  be  quite  sure  which  particular  word  to  choose  to  express  an  idea, 
and  a  dictionary  like  the  LONGMAN  LEXICON  will  help  you  distinguish  a 
fag  from  a  cigarette,  a  cigar,  or  a  filter  tip,  or  a  fag  from  a  fiomosexua/,  a 
queer,  or  a  gay. 

Whatever  old  and  new  dictionaries  may  be  designed  in  the  future,  one 
thing  is  certain:  we  need  to  find  out  more  about  the  dictionary  user,  his/ 
her  preferences,  habits  and  experiences  in  actual  contexts  of  dictionary 
consultation. 

Imagine  you  found  yourself  in  a  decoding  situation,  the  sort  of  thing 
you  do  everyday:  reading  and  trying  to  make  sense  of  an  English  text,  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary  (cf.  Scholfield  1982).  What  operations  would  you 
perform,  and  what  sorts  of  skills  would  you  require? 

Suppose  you  had  come  across  a  sentence  like  You  look  fagged  to 
death',  said  Kate,  and  you  were  not  quite  sure  what  it  meant. 

—  your  first  step  is  to  decide  which  dictionary  to  consult  (and  I 
assume  you  would  choose  one  of  the  3  or  4  LD's  I  have  described); 

—  your  second  step  would  be  to  make  your  mind  up  which  word  it 
was  that  caused  your  uncertainly  (let  us  say  you  decide  it  is  the 
^ord  fagged): 

—  your  third  step  is  to  decide  what  its  'canonical'  or  dictionary  form  is 
(2  of  the  3  dictionaries  actually  list  it  as  a  headword,  but  that  is 
rare;  normally  you  would  have  to  reduce  this  form  to  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb  fag): 

—  the  fourth  step  is  to  search  for  the  appropriate  entry,  and  for  that 
you  need  to  know  the  alphabet  (or  other  organising  principle)  to 
locate  the  headword  fag  or  fagged: 

—  the  fifth  step  is  to  decide  where  in  the  entry  your  particular  fag  is  to 
be  found  (ALD:  2nd  paragraph  of  the  entry  fag  either  subentry  1  or 
3;  LDOCE:  fagged  as  separate  entry;  COBUILD  fagged  the  separate 
entry  where  I  had  taken  my  example  from!) 

In  the  real  world  of  dictionary  look-up,  you  would  probably  have  to  go 
through  two  more  operations: 
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—  extract  the  information  that  is  relevant  for  your  sentence,  and 

—  relate  what  you  have  found  to  the  original  context  that  started  you 
on  your  search  in  the  first  place. 

When  you  have  skilfully  completed  your  7  steps,  you  either  have 
success,  or  -  if  not  -  you  may  have  to  start  again,  or  ask  a  friend  or  teacher, 
or  (as  sometimes  happens)  give  up!  The  implication  of  all  this  is  that 
dictionary  reference  is  a  complicated  business,  requiring  skills  that  we  are 
not  born  with,  so  we  have  to  acquire  them,  often  by  trial  and  error.  The 
obvious  thing  would  be  to  teach  these  skills,  to  give  deliberate  instruction. 
No  doubt,  your  teachers  do  this  for  you  here  as  a  matter  of  course. 

If  not,  another  answer  may  be  the  use  of  dictionary  workbooks  which 
more  and  more  of  the  dictionary  publishers  are  issuing  to  teli  you  how  to  get 
the  most  benefit  out  of  their  products.  Unfortunately,  as  one  of  our 
researchers  at  Exeter  found  in  his  critical  comparison  of  40  such  manuals 
(Stark  1 990),  they  are  still  far  from  perfect.  This  is,  to  conclude  our  survey  of 
learners'  dictionaries,  just  one  of  the  many  problems  awaiting  a  satisfactory 
solution. 
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ON  BEING  LITERATE  IN  HONG  KONG 


K.  K,  Luke  and  O.  T.  Nancarrow 
University  of  Hong  Kong 


Literacy  for  What? 

We  understand  literacy  to  mean  the  ability  to  read  and  write  -  but  first 
and  foremost  to  read.  A  question  immediately  arises  here:  to  read  and  write 
what?  There  is  a  whole  range  of  things  that  one  can  read  and  write:  simple 
street  names  and  neon  signs,  price  tags  in  department  stores  and  menus 
in  restaurants,  instructions  and  manuals  that  come  with  goods,  posters, 
notices,  and  graffiti  in  public  places.  Each  of  these  represents  one  kind  of 
writing  in  its  own  right.  But  it  can  perhaps  be  argued  that  being  able  to  read 
any  of  these  kinds  of  writing  is  one  thing,  and  being  able  to  read  connected 
texts  is  quite  another.  By  connected  texts  we  mean  written  materials  like 
notes,  letters,  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

There  seems  to  be  a  major  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of 
material,  which  is  that  explicit  reasoning  and  argumentation  is  possible  only 
with  connected  texts  but  not  material  of  the  other  kind  (e.g.  signs  and 
menus).  There  is  a  crucial  distinction  here  between  a  'lower-level  literacy' 
which  allows  a  person  to  play  no  more  than  a  passive  role  and  to  stand 
at  the  receiving  end  of  messages  and  instructions,  as  opposed  to  a 
'higher>level  literacy'  which  allows  a  person  not  only  to  decode  messages 
but  also  to  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  outwardly  or  introspectively,  in 
discussion  and  argumentation  -  and  therefore  to  have,  at  least  potentially, 
some  say  in  his/her  own  fate.  In  fact,  there  may  even  be  some  truth  in  saying 
that  to  be  equipped  with  the  lower- level  kind  of  literacy  but  not  'real  literacy' 
is  a  fate  worse  than  illiteracy  iteself,  because  a  literacy  that  does  not  open  up 
possibilities  of  participation  in  rational  and  sustained  argumentation  is  at 
best  a  triviality  and  at  worst  a  liability.  The  ability  to  stand  at  the  receiving 
end  of  messages  could  well  become  an  apparatus  of  control:  advertising  and 
propaganda  being  prime  examples  here.  By  equipping  people  with  a 
receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  lower-level  literacy,  those  in  power  can  turn 
them  into  unthinking  and  mindless  subjects,  ideal  for  manipulation  and 
engineering. 

If  such  a  distinction  between  lower  and  higher- level  literacy  is  worth 
making,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  literacy  should  in  practice  be  defined 
not  merely  as  the  ability  to  read  (and  write),  but  perhaps  more  specifically  as 
the  ability  to  read  (and  write)  certain  kin'^-^  of  material  -  letters,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  And  of  these  various  kinds  of  written  material, 
newspapers  would  seem  to  provide  the  most  natural  base  line  for  an 
operational  definition  of  literacy,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1 )  Of  the  many  different  kinds  of  written  material,  newspapers  are  by 


far  the  most  widely  and  regularly  read  at  least  in  urban  settings 
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throughout  the  world.  At  a  time  when  telecommunication 
technology  is  surging  ahead,  newspapers  represent  for  entire 
populations  the  only  arena  for  the  activity  of  reading  to  take  place. 
They  remain  in  a  sense  the  last  bastion  of  the  written  word. 

(2)  Newspapers  have  become  a  familiar  feature  of  life  in  modern 
societies,  and  the  most  accessible  source  of  ideas  and  information 
about  one's  own  locality  and  the  wider  world. 

(3)  They  provide  a  daily  source  of  pleasure  and  entertainment  -  forms 
of  life  where  cultural  values'  and  social  attitudes  are  most  readily 
produced  and  reproduced. 

(4)  For  many  people,  particularly  those  in  less  open  societies, 
newspapers  serve  as  a  window  (albeit  a  possibly  highly  selective 
one)  to  a  dynamic  and  fast-moving  outside  world. 

(5)  Newspapers  provide  at  least  the  possibility  of  participation  in 
discussions  and  arguments  about  local  or  international  affairs. 

(6)  Newspapers  are  also  of  fundamental  importance  as  cultural 
products.  They  form  part  of  culture,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
constitute  a  means  through  which  culture  may  be  transmitted. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  learners  of  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong, 
participation  in  the  local  community  cannot  really  begin  until  some 
measure  of  cultural  awareness  is  developed.  We  suggest  that  one 
of  the  best  means  of  achieving  this  end  is  through  reading  news- 
papers. 

The  Making  of  Newspaper  Style  in  Hong  Kong 

We  contend  that  newspapers  in  Hong  Kong  speak  a  language  of  their 
own.  No  doubt  they  resemble,  and  have  something  in  common  with, 
newspapers  in  other  Chinese  communities.  But  they  also  have  many  unique 
features  of  their  own.  It  can  be  argued  that  literacy  in  Hong  Kong  does  not 
mean  quite  the  same  thing  as  literacy  in  Taiwan  or  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  There  are  limits  to  a  general  definition  of  'literacy  in  Chinese'  for  all 
Chinese  communities  around  the  world.  For  example,  a  non-Cantonese 
speaking  person  from  Beijing  will  not  find  Hong  Kong  newspapers  readily 
comprehensible.  It  would  take  him  considerable  time  and  effort  to  get  used 
to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  Cantonese  as  a 
spoken  vernacular.  Precisely,  the  question  being  addressed  in  this  paper  is: 
just  what  are  the  conventions,  and  the  corresponding  skills  and  strategies, 
that  go  into  the  making  (and  reading)  of  "newspaper  language  in  Hong 
Kong"?  And  if  literacy  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  newspaper  reading, 
then  an  explicit  and  systematic  delineation  of  these  skills  and  conventions 
would  be  crucial  to  our  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  literate  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Why  should  written  texts  found  in  Hong  Kong  newspapers  be  any 
different  from  Chinese  writing  in  general,  we  may  well  ask?  After  all,  doesn't 
everyone  share  a  uniform  writing  system  throughout  the  Chinese-speaking 
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world?  Isn't  it  the  case  that  In  spite  of  all  their  differences  in  speech  (dialects, 
etc.),  Chinese  people  have  always  had  a  common  writing  system? 

There  is  of  course  some  truth  -  even  more  than  some  truth  -  in  this 
observation.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  notion  of  'a  Chinese  language'  is 
built  upon  a  common  writing  system.  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  said  that  the 
ideas  of  a  Chinese  people  and  Chinese  civilization,  and  the  very  notion  of 
"Chinese-ness"  itself,  have  their  roots  in  the  Chinese  characters. 

Any  yet,  just  as  the  notions  of  "language",  "people",  or  "civilization"  are 
in  a  sense  idealizations,  "the  Chinese  writing  system"  too  is  an  idealization  - 
and  to  some  extent  a  simplification.  For  one  thing,  if  by  "the  Chinese  writing 
system"  we  mean  no  more  than  a  set  of  Chinese  characters,  then  all  (literate) 
Chinese  people  would  share  a  writing  system  only  in  the  trivial  sense  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  characters  in  use  by  them  could  in  principle  be 
collected  together  to  form  some  kind  of  an  overarching  set  -  each  variety 
and  style  of  writing  would  in  this  sense  be  a  sub-set  of  this  universal  set. 
This  is  all  very  well  except  that  it  would  not  then  seem  to  make  very  much 
sense  to  say  that  everyone  knows  "the  Chinese  writing  system"  in  the  form 
of  this  overarching  set  of  characters.  Indeed  such  a  notion  of  a  Chinese 
writing  system  cannot  by  definition  be  fully  known  by  anyone,  let  alone 
shared  by  all  Chinese  people.  For  example,  a  lot  of  special  characters  are  in 
common  use  amongst  dialect  speakers,  while  new,  ad  hoc  characters 
continue  to  be  created  from  time  to  time.  Such  characters  would  essentially 
have  no  more  than  a  limited  currency. 

Even  if  all  (literate)  Chinese  people  could  somehow  be  said  to  have 
learned  one  and  the  same  set  of  characters,  it  would  still  not  follow  that  they 
therefore  share  a  common  writing  system.  A  written  text  is  more  than  a 
random  series  of  characters.  There  are  conventions  within  each  kind  of 
writing  which  have  to  be  followed  in  order  to  produce  acceptable  texts,  and 
these  same  conventions  will  have  to  be  invoked  in  interpreting  and 
understanding  these  texts.  In  this  sense  it  is  even  less  clear  what  one  might 
mean  to  say  that  all  Chinese  people  share  the  same  writing  system. 

We  alluded  to  the  relevance  of  the  spoken  vernacular  in  the  process  of 
reading  and  understanding  Chinese  newspapers  in  Hong  Kong.  Precisely 
what  kind  of  a  relationship  are  we  positing  between  speech  and  literacy  in 
this  context?  Strictly  speaking,  literacy  relates  primarily,  even  solely,  to 
writing,  and  would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  speech.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  Cantonese  as  a  spoken  vernacular  is 
assumed  in  reading  Chinese-language  newspapers  in  Hong  Kong.  Some 
elements  can  be  discerned  in  newspaper  texts  which  are  derived  from 
features  of  spoken  Cantonese. 

In  arguing  for  a  certain  relation  between  written  texts  (newspaper 
articles)  and  speech,  we  are  not  claiming  that  writing  is  a  simple  repre- 
sentation of  speech.  The  relationship  is  much  more  complicated  than  that. 
The  assumption  is  often  made  that  whereas  reading  is  a  learned  skill, 
speaking  comes  naturally.  But  this  can  only  be  true  of  speech  at  the  most 
rudimentary  and  informal  level.  Spoken  Cantonese  in  its  more  formal  modes 
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would  equally  require  learning  and  practice.  More  important,  it  presupposes 
familiarity  with  writing,  including  newspapers.  Thus  it  may  not  be  too  much 
of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ability  to  speak  formally  and  (as  it  were) 
literarily,  must  also  be  regarded  as  part  of  literacy.  In  any  case,  formal  speech 
is  often  "speaking  as  if  we  were  writing",  or  "speaking  from  a  written  text". 

Another  caveat:  we  are  aware  of  the  difficultly  of  the  notion  of 
"newspaperese".  Not  every  newspaper  is  the  same,  and  even  within  the 
same  newspaper,  articles  are  written  in  quite  different  styles  -  the  news 
reports  are  not  the  same  as  the  Editorial;  the  feature  articles  are  different  from 
the  horse-racing  pieces;  the  sport  or  leisure  page  is  a  world  apart  from  the 
economic  and  financial  section  -  not  to  mention  page  after  page  of 
advertisements  aimed  at  different  target  groups  of  readers. 

We  confine  our  attention  to  news  reports  and  feature  articles  in  the 
more  popular  newspapers  (such  as  Dung  Fong,  Sing  Rao,  Ming  Pao,  Faai 
Bo,  San  Bo).  Although  we  believe  that  a  lot' of  what  we  say  should  apply  to 
newspaper  articles  other  than  these  two  kinds  (with  the  exception  of 
advertisements),  we  would  not  like  to  make  any  hasty  claims  about  the  exact 
degree  of  generality  of  our  claims. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  explicate  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  language  of  our  newspaper  articles  diagrammatically  as  follows: 


Spoken 
Cantonese 


HK  CHINESE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Classical 
(wenyan) 


Written  Chinese 
{baihua) 


Spoken  Chinese 
(Putonghua) 


Figure  1 :  Major  Sources  of  Input  for  Hong  Kong  Chinese  Newspapers 


In  essence,  the  basic  ingredients  of  the  language  in  question  are  drawn 
most  heavily  from  modern  written  Chinese  {baihua  wen),  which  is  in  turn 
based  on  (spoken)  Putonghua.  On  such  a  baihua  base  is  sprinkled 
generously  and  liberally  elements  from  two  other  sources:  Cantonese  (Hong 
Kong  style)  and  Classical  Chinese  (wenyan).  Thn  result  is  a  hot-pot  with 
many  unique  features  of  its  own.  It  is  not  simply  ritten  baihua:  in  fact  it  is 
no  longer  recognizable  to  Putonghua  speakers  and  baihua  users.  By  the 
same  token  its  production  and  comprehension  does  not  presuppose  or 
require  knowledge  of  Putonghua.  And  yet  it  is  not  written  Cantonese  either. 
Forms  of  writing  much  closer  to  the  spoken  vernacular  do  exist  (e.g. 
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non-serious  pieces  in  newspapers,  vernacular  novels,  and  personal  notes 
and  letters).  But  the  kind  of  newspaper  articles  we  have  analyzed  required  a 
lot  more  than  knowing  a  set  of  characters  and  speaking  Cantonese.  It  is  a 
different  kind  of  writing  altogether. 

One  factor  that  contributes  to  the  unique  character  of  these  texts, 
unrecognizable  either  as  written  Putonghua  or  written  Cantonese,  is  the 
presence  of  a  substantial  element  of  classical'Chinese  {wenyan).  Although 
wenyan  particles  and  idioms  are  by  no  means  absent  even  in  baihua,  which 
has  never  really  completely  freed  itself  from  the  influence  of  wenyan,  the 
way  classical  wenyan  elements  figure  in  Hong  Kong  newspapers  goes  well 
beyond  this.  Wenyan  influence  in  baihua  is  confined  mostly  to  classical 
particles  and  set  phrases.  Some  examples  of  these  are  given  below: 

(1)  #   B.  "I 
feil  ying2  bu4  ke3 
not  win    not  can 
"must  win" 

(2)  w    '  Wi         m        iHi   I-  ^r- 

yu3  juni  yi4  xi2      hua4,  sheng4      du2  shi2  nian2  shul 
with  you  one  sitting  talk    better-than  read  ten  year  books 
"To  have  a  conversation  with  you  is  worth  more  than  ten  years' 
reading" 

In  newspaper  articles  of  the  kind  we  have  been  looking  at,  wenyan 
elements  are  drawn  from  a  broader  set,  and  seem  on  the  whole  much  more 
pervasive.  As  far  as  classical  elements  are  concerned,  we  mention  four  most 
prominent  aspects  of  this  phenomenon: 

a.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  many  wenyan  particles,  some  of  which  have 
a  distinctly  Cantonese  flavour  (those  marked  with  an  asterisk  below). 

tong2  mou4  kap6  naaiS  fongi 
if       not    and  so  before 

noi6    yu5  yu6  wai6  gu3 
within  and  over  say  therefore 

t^r  III]       M  {it 
fau2jak1  mou4chung4 
otherwise  cannot 

b.  Ellipsis  (Hence  a  cryptic  quality.) 

■      111]  m1  ■  n] 

yati  gaani  gunglsil  *  yat1  gunglsil 
one  CL      company     one  company 


lu, 
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m    M  k  if 

leungS  go3  neui5jai2 
two     CL  women 

nang4gau3  nang4 
can  can 

lL  m,  Li 


m     k  f 

leungS  neui5ji2 
two  women 

yu4gwo2  yu4 
if  if 

yani  wai6 
because 

yi5hau6  -*  hau6 
after  after 


yan1 
because 


yiSgingI  ■*  yi5 
already  already 

ging2yin4  ging2 
surprisingly  surprisingly 

Expansion 

ft  ^      m  fx  ^ 

sik6  yeuk6  ^  fuk6sik6  yeuk6mat6 
eat  drug       eat  drug 
'taken  drug' 

wan2  jaaii2cham4 
look-for  look-for 

m  mi. 

seng2  sou1seng2 
wake-up  wake-up 

Words  and  expressions  in  "imitation  classical  style 


Newspaper  Cantonese 
kau3mat6  maai5ye5 
daai6leung6  hou2do1 


Putonghua 
mai3  dongi  xiO 
hen3duo1 


(ii3)  din6 

I -.ill: 

seung6  ji2 

14  m 

fu6  jeungS 


'i|i  i  'ifi 


daa2  din6wa2 

m  m  // 

go2  go3  dei6fong1 
it  $^ 
bei2  chin2 


'shopping' 


'a  lot' 


'phone' 


da3  dian1  hua4 
iJI^    m    m  Jj 

neil  goO  di4fong1  'that  place' 

to  m 

gei2  qian3  'pay' 


A  second  distinctive  feature  of  the  news  articles  we  have  analysed  is  the 
more  or  less  direct  insertion  in  between  baihua  and  wenyan  elements. 
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expressions  which  are  unmistakably  (Hong  Kong)  Cantonese.  Here  are 
some  examples: 


Cantonese  Ba/hua/Putonghua 

yau5  ho2nang4  ke3nang2  'can/may' 

min  mill 

ngan4bau1  qian3bao1  'wallet' 

yam2  he1  'drink' 


mou4  faan2ying3  mei2you3  ren2  kail  men2 

'no  answer  (in  response  to  knocking  on  the  door)' 

The  welding  of  elements  from  baihua,  Cantonese,  and  wenyan  into  a 
special  kind  of  writing  is  a  very  intricate  and  complex  process  historically. 
However,  the  reader  of  a  newspaper  text  does  not  need  to  be  aware  of  any 
of  the  theoretical  and  historical  aspects  of  the  phenomenon.  He  does  not 
need  to  know  Putonghua;  he  does  not  need  to  know  classical  Chinese; 
knowledge  of  written  Cantonese  is  not  a  requirement. 

How  then  does  a  Cantonese  speaker  learn  to  read  these  newspapers? 
Very  few  people,  if  any,  would  have  received  any  formal  training  in  reading 
newspapers.  For  example,  no  primary-level  Chinese  textbook  that  I  know  of 
would  formulate  and  explain  explicitly  any  of  the  rules  involved,  or  provide 
any  systematic  practice  to  help  school  children  handle  the  task.  And  yet 
most  people  seem  to  have  little  difficulty  finding  their  way  into  it  and  in  the 
end  do  manage  the  task  reasonably  well.  How  do  they  do  it?  And  what  are 
the  skills  and  conventions  involved? 

In  our  view,  the  reader  will  need  to  be  equipped  with  no  more  than  a 
relatively  simple  set  of  conversion  rules  between  speech  (Cantonese)  and 
writing  [baihua)  to  make  a  start.  Most  primary  school  graduates  will  have 
mastered  a  good  proportion  of  these  conversion  rules  through  their  reading 
of  exemplary  baihua  texts  (largely,  one  might  add,  through  indirect 
instruction,  paraphrasing  and  osmosis).  Some  of  these  rules  are  extremely 
simple  and  they  may  have  frequent  and  extensive  application: 

a.    grammatical  elements 


1% 

\ 

»/,-: 

diki 

ge3 

liu 

jo2 

lli 

Itf: 

ya5 

dou1 

joi6 

hai2 

f1l 

ImKJ^P.) 

si6 

hai6 

wo4 

tung4(mai4) 

b.   content  words 


lRi(;c)  ^ 

yun4  man1  'dollar' 

dim3  pou3{tau2)  'shop' 

^  It    A  I'M 

sau6  pin3  bei2  yan4  ngaaki  'deceived' 

faatSpiuS  daan1  'receipt' 


The  primary  school  graduate  will  also  have  mastered  a  way  of  reading 
aloud  baihua  texts  in  a  'literary'  {wen)  way,  distinct  from  his  vernacular  {bai. 
colloquial  speech).  This  involves  not  only  a  different  set  of  pronunciation, 
but  also  divergent  conventions  at  the  levels  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  and 
discourse.  When  confronted  with  a  newspaper  article,  the  Cantonese 
speaker  is  able  to  read  it  aloud  in  this  special  'literary'  style.  Other  Cantonese 
speakers  will  have  little  difficulty  understanding  what  is  being  read  aloud. 

When  equipped  with  these  two  skills  it  then  becomes  a  question  of 
accumulating  a  wider  vocabulary  (general  as  well  as  specialized,  unique  to 
newspapers)  and  regular  practice.  True,  a  lot  of  guesswork  is  involved, 
especially  at  the  early  stages,  but  the  reader  will  build  up  more  and  more 
confidence  as  his  grasp  of  this  distinct  flavour  and  style  grows  firmer  with 
practice. 

Interestingly,  mastery  of  these  reading  skills  feeds  back  into  speaking. 
Because  there  is  available  a  set  of  conventions  governing  written  texts  and 
their  rendering  into  speech,  a  lot  of  the  features  (and  specialized  vocabulary 
and  set  phrases)  found  in  our  Chinese  newspapers  makes  an  impact  on 
speech  through  the  media  (news  reports  on  TV  and  the  radio,  e.g.).  This 
makes  the  conventions  more  widely  accessible  and  further  facilitates  the 
informal  development  of  literacy  skills.  Writing  also  manages  through  this 
route  to  exert  its  influence  on  spoken  Cantonese.  Formal  styles  of  speaking 
often  contain  features  similar  to  those  found  in  writing. 

For  the  foreign  learner,  the  relevance  of  these  observations  is  that  many 
of  these  rules  can  be  made  explicit,  built  into  textbooks,  and  systematically 
taught.  These  rudimentary  literacy  skills  are  by  and  large  not  that  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  when  mastered,  would  provide  the  foreign  learner  with  a  firm 
grounding  from  where  they  can  approach  local  society  and  culture,  and 
eventually  participate  in  the  community's  affairs. 
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APPENDIX:  Sample  Text 


'       7t  1^  ^fi  '   +  t  H 

-  °      ^  m:ii  m  M 

g  ft  ■?  '  A  M  +  1  T  ^ 

M-  m  m  ^  f  ij   -  ii  ft  - 

:k  -i-  RiMfJ^  m  w^-    s  m 

li  M  °  iti  m   w  # 
it      m  m  ^)\  ^ 't  n  II- 


Hi  M 

'  fi: 

-F  M 

[It]  e 

Ifi  M  ^' 

f'J  w  m 

(v.  % 


to  #  fM 
)x  ft 
H  '  -}s 

f'j  m 

["j  it  ilk 
Ifij  t-  til: 
A  /J^  HU 


k  -)i 

i:  m 

ill: 


^1<:  il  A  m  m  ft 
Uij     fli  '  © 

ji:  n  m. 

ft  A  ' 


ft 


A  )M 

I  i 


m  f{  i>'-] 

k  m 

r-  K  jf 

w  A  -z^- 

A  m 

fife  .^|J  : 


lu..  ,f 


.92 


mmm±m 


mmm\m " 

^',\xnw^}i\ (\^i^^ftmm\\;itw\xrMm!i}Mm  -  r'a-^fstiiiiiis 
itii^k^m^mfi^'iVLxmimwi  •  'tiinsrA^X'rMU  •  tii>fTiiij5tiMj;sUii«! 

mn\;iii^mw}m{\  •  ••£i^-iA;/,'f-yH5ii!i]ft<ji)?(A;.iii!ji] » ^y^-jfli'i-jif^^idiTijin. 
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mm  ■■  ■  -  w-m^(mmm) ;  .1  >  m^if^  <   ^  m^xM  =  m 
1 1      1 1 1       Hill  A_»-  Ip c-n.  I  jyi  ij 

'  i'.f]j\t.L-'<ii-r-)i''i  -  ;'VH!-i  -  ^m.  -      hi  tinted)  -  ,^r'4M.jf)ii-j3*i  -  r^i^'  • 

94 


flljB!5fr^r^^A^  "  AB^iCD[tt]ffl5>ii  •  A^B  .  C ^ D f?i] |fl il -  H?^ 

-;/ifu  •  f5tiC9)^^pfj'^Tjrt  -w '  life  I-. .  Hum  •  $iiiii/fiii=  -$!(  •  iitgiiirif^- ;  >i 
■;/ifii  •  ^,ii^?i^?i^ft<jji  ftz^  =•  iii  -Kill  -fiAiw!iii.]<ff-^t •  WKmm^ 

H'M      m\  mi 

(5)C7X8)  -:1.J  •  Ilijfgpt^l.Jil]  '       .,  'i-'1>J  •  i|'|llJ4<i|]  '  lii-  .  'i-M.J  •  I.Jji:^^].^ 

•irw4<,*ii  •  f'iifijj::fiMriiiifi<j A  <•  ''^n ■■/iLt\mrr\\-  •  -'.ii'ii;,ifi<j,i,'i-  • 
^mm  ■mwLiJi^\p.mw^  -  mum  ur^ii  •  ^<mm  vmhi  ■• 


95 


mff '  rxiw  im  '■  ni ViB  m .     .  "  ®n\ '  \%  ^ . 

MmiUtPfiu "  ®'K:,\\mK^  '     '  '^iK       ri'jLtPiium  °  %mmk.^ 

ftf-ii^  ftlfK|.'.nw>f'j/ .  /)N|iir£i!iijii'fi  l!nWft<j  o  5??;]  yti^-fe^  r#IMM*ft<j  ' 

i.f] '  -  ©iiL^'inhi''  {^iHh^n^^mMH'M  .  ivri^^ 
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iii^ :    ■  •  mjimmmm '  mmrMmn^rmn  •  r^mmm  ^  m.  -.  •  A-m 

mm  \  rK  •  mnm^  i.m  -d: '  ww®-  •  p^'HiiiJ  -  Kfi^ju-ffmsi^ 

vi:  t^^v^.m'i'i^R  ■  Wit  J!  fe^<Jij6j .  i^n  -w  •  )ln■^:i^^t^l)t^l^ltf1^/j(l!^l^ 
•  illil^l^^'lltll^5>!^ftl:!^^^/^^lV^llll "  {^Mfi^-iHifefi  •  .fi^^w-i/'i r  °  iw 

{If  mmiM. .  ^immwvii  -  ^^piUD^mi'y^^imf-mii^  •  iiijifiiM-pt^'#i/j> 
 ttm) 

•••"f!'i',';vii'f4f{»)?fi'j)'Cl;-  j'  "•'■'iiii'(.ji'-fj-ixri<j'ji  •  iifti'U!cfl"JflAi'i:V  LJ,f!!fJ.i 


9  J  0  c 


T  ° 

-11- fi)       jfe?!]     ^ifcj'i)      im  im 
I       II  iLfJIIimililJLIIIIIL  JILjLJIj 


98 


ifV^ifr.i"i '  1^^i,i^■lli'2■f^^/•H;iViM!;^*fi|i|fl)^^'l:      "  'Mmjm-i  ^  m.m  > 
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X  U  A  I 


^  mm .  (Wb'^i  tsu^1  ]  mmmn-mmmmm  °  in  =  ^ 

'  ^ .  [f4  ^it^^^xM  °  in :  ^  m?&mM " . 

'  mm .  (^)[tvit-j  Uij]  9^im^tiiii-mx  °  in  =  ^  ° . 

'  mA .     imJ]  °  in :  '  B^Bfe{r^x4mAIe  ? . 

tJkrul  is£.3-j](^§IS^s!tiili^?g^)  '  '  -kmWL .  [tM  w.^tcJ  (Pi5 

^  ^$ .  [Utui  kwf.i  ]  ^MRfisas "  in  =  '  miwm^^^nm  • 

'  fell .  t'M         i&!t3fe6tiKigSoS?i;f±+^^6'Jif  fe;^!*  -  XIIh 
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'  ^^ffi .  (m)[fi;J  pd«is<vj)]  ^    A .     Lni  jfnj  ]  ^  ^  , 

[|ap4  st^-f  feujJ  ]^  " 

urn " 

^n.' mm .  "im-  ^m^.^m.  ^ immm ° . 

'  .  [fci.jj  jtnj  ]  mi^^m '  ^  mm  •  mm 
t>c^Mmmmm\xmmAi$  -  liAt  ° )  -  ^  -^^^  [wa« i 
'  ^  A^](mm^Mmm " 

(2)  ffi)?,^ra^l^4«5fl:«5ctttfl:Mig«^ft3»l  °  ma  ■ 
'  'hUT^mm  .  '   ill  :  B?ft):^ltll5?it ! 
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(3)  fllf ^6<lA^*tl  °    ^JiP  = 
rBl^A;^t6<iA  ° 

'  m .  [j'tj] — '     '  ^^^^ '  m^mm)  ^  thmm 
m)  ^  xmm)  ^  mmm  ^  mm  ^  mmm  ° 

'      — m^mim)  ^  mm)  ^  m^m)  ^ 
m)  ^  mm)  ^  m^(m)m  ° 

^ '  mmm  •  mtmmm  ° 

'  AF . — Vfm^(m)  ^  mi^^p (n)  ^ 


#SI?iP  :  '  fii!i±  .  (tips)  ^  '  Bi^±  .  (case)  ^  '  iS±  .  (boss)  ^  '  it± 
.  (disco)  ^  ' ^m.  (jelly)  ^  '  (store)  ^  '  MMmta  ■  'mm. 

(computer)  ^  SIS  ^  (refrigerator)  ^  ^i^^  ^  (recorder)  ^  fgffl"^  j 
(credit  card)  ^  "  iW  .  (generation  gap)^  '  {t^f  a^6<lJi^>i^^#^^h 

'         .  (mini)  :  "        ' .  •  Aff^^at^^? 

fife  .         '      .  {^t*m&?]Kp°p¥JcmS-^A6<]WetJ " 

^  ft^s .  (TOEFL; ISP  •  mmmm^mi^myi^'f^u.  •> 
^wft .  (Robusf)  -mnnm  - 

'  HSi^  .  (Meadowgold)  ° 

"  ®!5  .  (Ht)  (SHARP)   -fifi^&^JWf-  ° 

'  Mn^ii  .  (rjSglii)  (MINOLTA)  -^i?affit^6^]ti$T- ' 
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'  M^B  .  (Marlboro)  • 
^  HffJ .  (Monterey)   -B^^i^W^  ' 
"        .  (Benz)   -UHW^^  ° 

(1)  +  min- 

"  ^f^^  .  (bowling)       '  3^#:vS  .  (sauna) 
'k±m.(iaz2)  (hippy) 
=^^(call)  t>t^(AIDS) 

(2)  mmmM  +  '^-mmM^^x^^ 

'tT&^.(Taxi)  m^mW) 

'  (#ime  ]f  .  (fare)  (itJifcffl  '  ?l«ait»tSWmm 
Mft  »  ) 

^peisir.    tJt^^  '  ^'>HAHsir||K^3£ll) 

^  Tli  .  (shirt)    (  ^  T  .  '  ^tt^5flll6^^Rjt^!fL) 

'  -^B&OK.  (Karaoke)    (|i ^ # ^ &<I Pi  '  -^«t:l^^^ 

^-  »  ) 

(1)       mmm)  ttssA  s^r^  F^tis^i^.)  mmm)  m 
mm  mMf-  -if#       Ajg^  Aig^  ^t5]*j 

''mm 

(3)  ^AM?[fii(vi)  tTnam  ^H^jX  lt®(f«)  ^^tt- 

isi-m  j^mp(ii)  fiffi^(fi)  <^mx  mun 

(4)  m  wla  ^mmm)  mmm)  mnm 
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i-tmrnmnm 


'     .  mm 
' urn . : MB ' ° 

;i^-«,t©  ^ma- 
il) ^^.^  ^r.m  inm 

m  ■■ 

'mw.   ^^ii.  ^f*^.(i!)  ^i^fi.(i!) 
'  mm .  [jTv^i  ts,k]](ssfg[ .  git .  77F^6<jtt^ ) 


A .  •  -,iS£*)tti>Afei;i!isi5iii^-#j^Mi^iG.ifi^  -  m-'M^mmik'mm 
m&Mimi^mm rmm\:f{'U-^^^  - Mkw '  r^^'h  Am)'     . '  ai% . 


Z'V  ° s&j&ffmum'  m^M.  •  ^  a* a.  ■.i"i*;tiHjifti!i)iiri@f>i(tt# 

h'^ii^kk^^'{t '  {ik^,'k-<^. ,  ° 


.i,'f+ii,^;iifW " 

n '  '^)i  mm'\^k<mm  •  //tiii+iiisri^ji^hh-H^firriiifw « f^iiin :  n  ji>  >  ^-m: 
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T  ■■ 

n.  vMmw^kmu '  .  k  •  ua^i^  ^  .  •  \^xmm{mi^^]-b'^ 
\u^:^m'k'ii  •  ffi '  ^/do^r) .  wh '  i!i)M('>^f-) .  (in  •  'idnm/iut 
mmmm']  v.mu^-.  °  ^Lm')!^^'  'im\  a^^'  'kM.  'la'  v:m(A 

itt^t-^ils  •  litis  1 1  ,j;ftf4^'l-  r4<'>  .Vri.'f  •  JuiJ^^.ii.1MrtVI;iii!iii  r  Afl"j  M-i; 

w . ^itffi '  r.ii^ .  °  kn{mmmY.m '    . '  inn'  x . hc^) 

mmmuitiiiimh  •  aas.  i-.W:  ■fr(f,'i^iijjf^»Mfi>i^;/iti'aSi?<--i5^ri<j&,i"i 

m^mm    n'j  °    ii'i w ,i ri<j ii!: ■] i m '^v ^ u ri<j  ftf  iV ,1?! y< fn ■  1  - ^n'l 
-ri-fi''];i^j!v}|jffi^hiK;iMi'£i>jr(n"i.^«si'i](iiii*^te  ••  iA!'f&;rJr.i"i 

\\\'tmmmh  •  ii'iMArt<jm,i,'ftiVf;f"i?i.-Kri/f'):ii]ft<j  ffi'in  ••  '  mini .  .^lirt- 


10 


.  »  Sir  t]7t<J  .  (Taxi)  >  ^  Til  .  '  ^  K-|iOK  .        o  iI#:xS35ia-1-:  - 

tt .  •  iiiii-:MMi-/iirr.in]M  k^ifL  °  mmmmm'^-'Mubmmm '  tr 
w .  (Taxi)  •  r:-^ '  *(i!!cM)iiiiii?^(T(.: ,  mmmk  i.- ;  i^jk-  ^  .  n 
'I'fUj^  -RToe^iMiiiiy^  •  \im'  T .  ■frnmrnmrnm-km  •  fn-b-xM- 

m  fn  ■  ■  (RW:Wi,:^^Vft^J,^»lp:lllf?a^J^:(t!l,■i,^^'l•)|i^^l}J^n:^;,^dl^ljfc        •  HU:nl^■.miU 

(•I:mS(f.Kri,i,'!,vmsjsj  •  Wli)4lt!i('i;b?}!ttW)iil'S!ll!i|i  j'  • 

■s.-  +;iialll^l^J8ni»lA^ll!(^>isrlS^^^ilWltk^,'^Wll,i/H"^^^■t  ■  riiM^iw*® 

3-  <^■''^fJr,i»lA1^T■?>,M'V.il^,■;^'i.T■:VmX:^^■  ■  lli)lllWliS;,'Tt?.!l:i-,-  - 

i^■^^!iUri7f,Y■^?Milj;^«>>\K^lilK^i:  1952 ^l'  •  Jtw 
(2)^'4(«Ka^.j,'f;/ .Villi's:-)) i;'rA'Y':.tJii)(^l: i%o^i-2 il^n  titi 
C3);'ij;i(^fti  i-:?Jri<<J-iijt;5:^;/fAi'hi»i))irfif5^L-|),ifff  198^^    ^  .Itv; 
Ci)ifr?;m<<fii;i/f.V]?lfti:>,V'M;Al^;iiti()(fJ;  1957^1--  •  liU 


109 


^y--fi  ■fR.iff.v '  .t.i.i-^-ir£i4f{g:^iik'';^:w.iiifP:;i,'frirt^^  •  ^mk^m 
;iti^'> k-<mbm  ^  mnm  •  f^mK'^'mkri\'>mmfi'm(f'ir,mi^, 

mfki'mmimmvHi'm  >  m^m;i!\m^'ii  •  <i.wi^;'mm'\'\iL 

110 
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III  •  ¥nmf: .  ■  ^  #iLiiii^m .  '^mifi  <  imm^m'^iii^\m'^M  •  n7>i 
ft!irKi;id;/[fiijii#a)ij'i:^ri<j  <> 

tli^-amiM  •  iAife^^,i.ij;i.'f  •>  lMi,'f'|'^li.j<iji  -.tj^l'HjfiJtri.'fMlJiL-to  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  after  vain  {mMm-J^1i}i'\^Mi!^i^)  °  l*ifl*lij!(;;r/},t^'Hl|MjS|]5>Hi| 

f  it  fr  (  ^    '  I  ■  '  f r  .    ■  ,inl  bamboo  Jdi-  ^'h  i|5  .imI  )  -  \k\  ifij  til  Md;  ^  #  ;!g  'i"  ^ 

II" .  ■  '  kuwM.  ■  ■  ^]iimm.  ■  ^  &mm .  -  '  ■m^.'^Mi 

•  i']c/Hi'|/;M'Nri<jM^'i!A1cii-  -  ..5c/li  I'l /ittl^J?! .V ll^^lfciJim  -  fium 
i/ltn/i  •  IMv/^v.'|.j^^-;t-ii^!  r'b1"'iri;il,i,'f'Ki^j.:5;j5jflUH?i;-  •  m^m^i^'^ 

t'a^^r,/r/'ii;  /^,^{{/J!^,i,'^^l^J/lw^^^1l^f<»;  -  ^^^-mmmmiiAm  ^  iati  - 
'i.mfimimhm  •  uiifit  r(^';i^i]tiim(»Jii^fi:rt<jM'iij)iii»;  -  mm  nii 

I    ii  fi'j  fit    ■  iH:  5'h  ■  ■  i)^  1 1  v'i .  I .  Yj-  rt^j  /jii    .    >^  .  I .  .  fij^^  nj- iti\\ 

mm{\<ihv,i\  •  /ill : 


II 

ili^/i^/K"l| 
'\  I)  I  K 

.-'.)■  ill  >.^i- 


ilUi'f^K^^ 

Aifiiftifill 
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ii! .  ':<f  ■>  m^ii''ih%;m'm.im  •  aw '  iBEfefe .  -  ^  /h-n^mm .  ■  ^  y/i 

ii.'pi.'i] '  ^'\-ifi9[mmn^m"  rif;^  •  iiif^t'!it'!i{i«.!*iiiJi-'i'iWifi!i4«i>c  ■ 

uiimvm  .''rCiJ  ■Ry>^jj^i'LifiAi.i5;^^i'f«/.  •  m\\\miMvimu^<m 
Mifiuii  m''} "  Wilt  •  n^^mimm  ■■^m:i'>i^  •  fnvrr  •^t^v/f./j;.'^!,)!;^?;^ 

l^Vi  m  I  •.  f-\  m  H/f  /Jll  W   tJ?   .ui  i)^  Mf  W  lit  llJj^^r^ ' I  'ii'  ft/-  Jl!i  J'l!  i<H  h\L   ffr  k  /j;-  n^j  -S 


UiVi)  f>  (  .il'j  )  (  '4Z  )  -■ — (f>  (  ft'  ) 

I'i  ( t ) — ^<  ( )- — 1.1  ( ) — )}  ( n ) 

I'M  , ill  )  im't^  ihV 

'■^imm^ » Witt  -  ^h%;i!mnmmni\m'f^%'r{\&'^i^m(\fm  ^ 

,i,'f  "  -S;-  j'M'L:fl"Jft<J.Sj^^f1l)l!?A-  •  '^^^5f^'&■);^lifijiiijt:t^■ji)|]  j'ltitflu  •  (m'l^A^ 

ui'^tm  •  "fii  -.i^rHiiiif^Wi+iiMiiDiicri^j " 

>i,'f  lA-  /i:   K(l  m.  'il  #  liJl- 1  f  A '  I  •   )jic    "       J  I-  Y I  ,<S'f:  I !j  1  f i<J    'i!  f  !•:  t-V  yaii  ° 

fi!t'.i$ri;f('i<j.i,'fy; "  iti/jt&iij^ift^i!i,i,'fYj'i«A:;r:;)jii  •  wifi]tiVj)j5i  nmkf^- . 

3-\  ,i,'f  ?i  '  I '  fi<j  "f  w  f-tiir^  ^  f  R  m  \  )■  fii^  ft-  ,ri-fi<jt.'i 
iiH5sii^  ,  ,  ■  'i^-'iitot .  •  '  ifiiifiifiiiM .,  •  ■  nriW^K  .  • '  . 

1131  04,; 


mm  •  ^■m^}Bmm'}m^m.  -  ^miinm.mM  -n^xmm 


mm 


m ji- tit ^\:m it ifi h<&'A .if}  ,v ^  ■    ^ff ^i; 'f i  it "f ^ r^j r- w 

mm "  A<  X  i-  •>}i-&{WBA ffl  w 'ff  mfiii  jf\hmmm;\i\^\-'^hr>>(f-}mi\ 

(-) 

^-         * !]';( .inl  ■  /J\  «^  fij;  •  ]  1: 1 ■  .iff    IB  ^-l:  Vc    f,'\^  r  1    ;i,'f  ri<J  ^ 

•  -f )■  u  'ik  ^<  n  fM  '>  ri<j  *  I'^r  .'H'l  *  ^"1  •  vJi  ri<j  ■  t-  i^i- 1  v 
fi^j  •  -1'  W:  &  M  {f-} '  >ii  .y;  ,r?i  ri<j  M 14  m  ,'i7f  -f ]•  ri<j  •  -K'!  #  *  ri<j  i^si  ^-y  • 
'  m\H .  '  {li'HiU  .  '         .  "  .M-rftfi?  •  'c  im.ia .  tn-j '  m  . 

fiAi,'i,'f4<i'3t,i"nii','';v  •  'ill'  mn. '  ff^jn] ,  ■         . '  im'^am . 
^ ' I '  i^i  /)•  ■  ^  W:  f'H I'V  ,r?'  rt;  ri<j  •  j  i;  •  i  >  iii  m"1      rt-  ,r?'  & n-j 

"  ia^'^.'N't' '        ,  ri^j;^i5';>Jt:'WMR-ih'i.ii:ri:j.S,V?!:  •  ifi)flUii-<'i;!!«iij^i) 

)ii!i.mfrii!iin/jtn^Mi"i'i'  ■ '  }mii;^r'  i'f^mi\.(\'}'^\-'^;m>iiu<  • 

\t.i'iz  "  \m\.'  '  \^rim\^^^^^.  I'la^r  m^..  •  liifici^iH  mimm 

<\^)}ihv]i.mfi.mi&m       •  M.-i>./jtfn;jA-;iitiriii.u;^  •  ifii ^t^fti^jdii;': 
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mnmrn  •  c  sm }  ^m^Mm4m 6 2\3m  •  Wi c  3»ijjtt » ivim 
•  rrttLt^d&iiiA .  >ri  2  53ofigriBi  -  ii,^.gcri<j 40.72%  •  . 

^  Mrf]  .     iiti  .     4S^J^;  .  ;  .  -:*'ftS|i^'h*n"j?^^  •  -ff  l  977f{i|  -  31.82% 

'  n '  mm .  ^  >l  vm  .  mm .  ^  muti .  <  wi^tw^i-m^y-d^z 
'^i9nm'  \i\  14.69%  -  in  ■■  tumm . '  Mm^M . ''  ^wm^ . '  w 

p  •  <.'i5.83%  -   '  m  [-.mm .  mmmM . '  ^nn^imbt . '  •M\ 

^■nUt  .  •  ft^-^]'313f|Al  -  {,1,5.04%  -  ilW  '  Tl  . '  U\  ^H.'  ¥  .  w 
ii<}km'^Ai-m9\'mmLf'f^\s^\-mi  •  't:ffr;>Hil 'ff 97 f|*jfll  18(1*1  '  ff^j 

1.56%  ffl  0.29% '  A-rt^i!iiri<j((ii'  nmm^.^j .  '  ^^tj,^-'/iWif .  mitisii 

'  M'f]'3f|*1  '  f'Viii'iO.05%  •  'b-fliA-'"  v'm^ft/i'illim^fitf  .  '  t.¥l'k')]<\lLiil 

i^i^Hi^Mi^'^ "  i'i:3i3fiA]v,7rt-fiiJ<'hJ(s,i"m  •  \2im}mmmjjxK:mi'i 
Yfti;L# '  mmjcM  ^  '>rm.jtM  ^  <i^Mjt^'^H\"m:m  •  y; 40.58%  - 
'     ' m . ''  u.'  M .  "  6^  Kft<j  i86fiAr''i'i,'ViJi'i^hii5.i«i  -  \\LM-m'>i^w- 

i-'itfrijJtrinl  •  ((II  .  »:/it^,'i,'fstupa  2  '  '  )|C-  .  mii^V<;\!\ mcirc  -  '  'F:  .  W. 
//t'^ft'i  iiiHoke  '  '  ii-  .  »;//tfii|!|',i,'imcmeoniyc  -  jutj^  -fi-  -  |1|  ^i'/.  .■Vtffj^h.h'f.inl 

■iitMi/f^hJ(SM"i'i'f)'^rt-.i"i5  9oofiAi  -  {m'^Mmmf\''}94.%%  <■  ^mfiM 
'I't- ill; yj,'"; rrf^y  -  \{:'\Wim;ii\M {'m:hmm\':m {-mm 


lU4o  lie 


i — coffee 


mt< — !^^veda 

■,l5t5^lKEP;g^pinang 


<- 

77.62%  •  ttgWtp^'h5|5Bpmi&61l  24.27%  °  ^J$P  : 
,^c?-m< — .Mhikan 
< — S.iithantai 
< — ^Ushinbi 
< — t£^kiroku 

< — vandana 

< — ^^siddham 
li^  < — nirvana 
■ff'j^p  < — ^^carene 

WM  < — HH?^  < — ^^arhat 

^[5^  < — H^P^  < — ^^anSgamin 

Za^  < — < — ^-^samadhi 

f-i^  < — W-WW^  < — fefliSggtangritor  sanok 

Wl  '-^h  < — cigar  (cigarette) 
< — jffiim  booi  (booi  aha) 
'^^i-  < —  i^'mi  cru  (collective  reser\'e  unit) 
H'}<  <— fJ^lM  ne<l)(neB5lH  C^poHT  HokyccTBa) 

117  i'^'^C/ 


< — ^^fils 
< — ^ggnous 

(-) 

Tanagra  •  y^^mmmtLTWM^-mm^nWm'hm^  =  il^Jt^F t^tis 

®'rti5iT,t^?t"Bf5fitT5t5 '  Slit  •  -^^^m  '  ^mt  •  ^Ki^^i^^m 

-^(-tc$)  ^^^fillcar 
PE(jgp(n)  < — -^Igbar 

fSif       .  Trojan  horse  •  fS Ji-9l„^fK!i^Trojan  ftf^  '  . 

•  .  afe^Mga  horse  '  M^r$lg't=:tM  =  '  t^fSfP*,!  .  • 


< — Medina  (worm) 
MSM  ( H )  < —  Rosetta  (stone) 
^Mffi(^)  <—^sf  Chelsea  (china) 
mmmW  ^^ifSeidlitz (powders) 

m^n'  ^^nm^ .  mmm  • '      .  mn^m  English  •  ^  i^m . 
s^sghom ' ' . EJtwn ' IKS . ' mm 'x^.^^m. 

'  ^ l& m IS S  .(bugle hom)'  HM^^S^  .(altohom)'  Eg#IS-i«  . 
(basset  horn) »  pJ^  •  '  .  fn  ^  IKS  . 

< — English  +  pound 
SUifi-^  < — ||s§ butter  +  cookie 
mmS.MW  ^mmHm?(i+  ;^^^badaga 
^tk^mfk  < —  5^ dark  +  B  s§  "  Iftk  .  denchi 

AT\eKctH  KCHcuH  mcsm  TcJicrcH" ' MM-^f^ . ' mmrmm 

-\im  •  M^S  ^  t^;rf  karl  Marx 

•  < — Remain  Rolland 
■  Pftft  < — ^,1?}  Thomas  Hardy 
■  ik^\^  < —  lirigCha-'lcs  Dickens 
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/jS(;^>^ii8Sanjn:)}5i;^7>tiitift  -  &-f^>i}ji^AmMmm  ^  m'^mmm  ^  m 

A '  -trf  ■fiAi'i--^fli^h,i'f/jic^;>rt<j.®^fifef'Hi^jfiri<jiiii;M  °  ii\\'V:m--r'f  m\9\' 
;i/fa^y>M.QU5aft^/i;«  -.lA-  i-.i^jir  •  nm  '  iuiriJrjiV;iiri<j)iS(;^y>Y;tL/jS(;  r  rtsr?! 

.u;.Tl^ .  M^'hil$ii5(;^v>  '      .^PH?f .  f.'\  l'l  'Xsiff  bandage  •  iti /itinfl*l^h,i,'f,inifiie: 

3mi\\  bandage  rt<j,i,'fiV0ji:ri<jii!jtt^  K->i!;M^/iii!Jt;iiiufiAi,'i"]rt'j.e:^  'ftiinjrt^jfi'ij 

r  (!il  : 

<  'XtiiM  coolie 

MHil  <  'K-iii'hotem 

'pjlflli'-  <  ')iiiM  reserpinc 

'i'?,¥j  <  'Xtil'f  sonar 

•  H^^-m i'fimii'i9\';ii\tfi6yi\^];ii\ ixm^K.  •  /ii?iiii!iE?^;<'<:d?^'h,i,'wjS(;';>i'i'j 
fii/>^ri<j,j..ji'Jc,'N-!iti  •  i  I  ft<j  ('liT/tNi  v'vr]j^iMJdfiAi;i"ji'!c;i"i?jii^j^h>fs)j!t^v>iiiits)iki^^ 

f*i,idtS    'ill  '  jt'  i.^jtet?  ,  ilU'l        husband  •  ifil  husband  .QJ.i  '  i:  k  ,  • 
'MiM  <      ')i  nil-  gentleman  ( &|i  I ; ) 

<  '^iH/fshroirdi'^diai) 

kk\L  <  'iim'ftolTce'^i^LllKWt) 

\'l  <     A!.;  ^;;/f  nnitihara  (  I'l  4  ) 


.  ^  '  ^iJUil  .  fl  Riisacima^li;^<iLrK-K!<J.U!;-}^  •  ifii  li.&iJi'.tli^^  A;4j-  "  ^ 

r>i1ii  <  ^yW,  <  )J;-,i,'f  salon 

•i'Pn  <  tin  <  ■  ttaffsramana 

mi<  •;M;l<  nirvana 

fh'i<  lX|!;f5ii<  (iiii/f  junker 

.S^fiW-&l  •  iiiJilf'ii)tlJM^.u;X?-r}<JjJ-ftliLvir>iri!j;^ff']/i-:^ 

^?'f-  •  w?-fiiii/^r]'c!tii^'r'i--)B  i-.';faii^hri,'f)j^';>ri<j3ftf'[i..aari'jKr(^^.  -  itn 
'  ii^if^ .   n  «:,i,'fsphaiika  •  w,[iLm\v '     .  '     .  '  mm .  '  m 

teHi  <      'yir'i'f  opossum 
<      i/t'Wrm'f  surna 
Jirifr^i  <      t};,',]}  vcluriya 

fl.  iys4  ^f  iDx  - 

mi  ■ 

1    '.J.  a;;„'i^H;Mi'ln"li)''!   Mil  in.iitfl:   i,-. ,-,    ■  ;  ;-('i«,i|;l;ilUfl  I'isa  ;i  ^ 

ii  mi 

lU;),> 


i^ii  56  000fi^  '  ^^Kmi  '  jC'P{^.^f?-rpSi^diiy|l>fi' 32  34611^3  '  ^J^jl^i  57.76%  '  nmi\  1: 
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Eitel  Lt/fr  ^-fKl  «  Chinese- English  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect  »  (  Sfli 

■iKif-fV^i  1877  ^r) '        dialect  -.ibi  •  ^^ivi^Am'Miritu  •  u-fg 
(t  •  ^r^-iftt)9!ifffmf'R,i?j;-i!^(iif{i£- "  1990 f-wc^uti  ;\iiXi^^m 

Hartman  Lt';';^        i  dff  .'i        ."i-fj^inl     >  tf-t  7/  ,'i    -.inHiW  Kfi<J 

;i7r/i;'f1lMnl'':t5;  l-.f-ltRi'V-.'ili (Standard  Language)  'm'J^^ 

^;\iU\\m<hmi'i  IMm-'I  •  HlJfHn:iii|f1:iIiV( Accent) ^<|.i]fl<j;/,Y  .  ' 

tt^i^LjfiAi;iz.i<j  •  i44frii"ijjJii;i/!iV/r.,i,'fiV  -  Uimx^nnkn^fMn 
ll i I ijV: .i> |m1  // ,v fi^j 'iv. t- fii^ f'l-  •  <(ii '11    ,ni. ri ll n '^Yr^\n <f. fi^j .iff 

"iti'fi'i'ji^-  •  fimn  ri'j;/?j;fjiiYiM<'>mij.ti!Wi:fi'jJiii// : 
ERIC  


1.  ^H^:^® 

#14 ft (phonemic)  -  i^l'dmMWn]  ■=     ma'  .  m)^''  m-d'  .  i}^) 
Zmm<\''\  •  mm^<^^  ■■  ma-  .  (m)^S:  '■  ta'  .  (ftt)  •  fiJc    ma'  .  (il^ffi 

' mo' .  (M)^raMxm  ■=  L-aiH:^-iti^iSf};:5-w,ts  •  mf4<mnit^nm\ 

2.  s^^:^® 

1.78%  ■=  i    ri'^- .  m  »  ffi^fiSc^X-it'k »  ■ 

wimn^mi f^-/H,iS;/rt.i«m>>ivffj^rt<jM^iifi].Y  -  ^imm^}^ 
M,ini,irf.  °  ^t»]'!r?-/i^wj)i=jimi:rt<jMfU;ii;^.i.tt;ii-rt<jf^c^)i  •  jcii^'iBifeuf^,^ 

((II  : 

^'ft-'    ^-'l-!:  U'.'-    riJ-f.f-  '^)d 

« f'lf M  <\y.  W  Ci^; W-  'It  111 Ji4  ^  (  ) 

124 

er|c  ^'^•^^ 


'  ftk"[+ii'M-j!ft't^^rt<j  Being :  ifi) .v,iJf'/:W  ri  fi^jii^^'jyi;- •  t!iJ'j|ni/^'X^3>:rt<j 

there  is  ...  J 
UZl!i'  m4  (Ankle) m'iB'HIH  .  ■ 
/it  iti  3^fl^J  A  !>]l  Some  '  Any  ;  ,  ' 

'4'.  •  ii"nui(ifi:it.'i'!<:;i5ii«iri<j^^=4  •  ^,fe^^^'l■fi■:i(ri^||'.i:''?J•;i/f;^/f/i;-?=/iP^l<J  - 

•  iJIStefelrlil; '  M(t¥(!f|i,i,'f  +  ff^fif|i,i,'f  ,  ri^J?.'ifiV>  •  >*.i/f/'-,'illt 
'il:-  »  ■  I •   a<!Hlf (11  ii'i II I: ,h'f fiVf m\- n"1 4-^ //'< /i; fi^ fr^ fifli ^ f§ ifii ri<j t'r 

fJi '  iiiVj<'^wi/fidt<in/i;i"iJ^-'X:ii:;i,'iri^^  « 

''no:., 


< m^^Atmrmmmi'm -m^^^M.  •  inn; '"  'i^ .  ^  ^z.rt^ 
^{::itm  •  idiiiJ^^Mhry^ii^-f-^(4if,rf"ifi'jtt=m  <=  iw '  y^m^i^y^u 

mm} " 

6:  n    fli  !tl: m   Hi (\'}  m  f ■  l '  •  4^ m  i^r ,ig .l/f ^ S^y  1H: ,i/Kt<J  i# ^- ifii 

■  -'f^scvmiw  i}it'}m  f-  fii.u'ii:.fSifiiiiififii!,tij[!ij 

.i,'.)  ■  '  (i\iAmm)'^y}  •  ffij  f-mm  ■■  "Hiiai  ■f'rc;i'ri,'i?^;/,'iWrji< 
analogy) ifiin<w  \  Y,^m:v-^m\}^ '         .  )mm  -  j"  '     .  t 

^  "Mdi'  If; u.'iff'i'iii^"^'!  '.^  iif:k^ifc]';'iiin.')tiiiri--iij';'i"!j-  , 

rili'^W  mmm"  iii-^lJ-iri^j'l^ilfclilitiSJA-T-l'^in'j'ItiiiJ^liiilinH-  ■' ) 

■'^.ilf'l'rrj  '  cgg-whitc  ,  (iifl'l  )i'i;i!i//lfllllifi^.5)l'ifr|  •  '  cgg-uhitc  Jttiitffl'j 

•  '  M  ,  •  '  fi- .  4-':fi^:^=;>Ji!;f,,i"l  •  \(\i\\.r<\U'ivin;'  i'hn\  •  Will  :  '  ^ 

/A.  '.tf)' -  tu'^ -.'i  .  (  'Ji^'Vii-j  •  -^kim^  -<i-'j^fi'j  -  frit 

■<.ii  )  •  I'ifLV,  ■  i//>  ,  ^^'?J-"rii^4>;^l$MJ4i-LU  ■       +  fni"1fl:'l''0,i"l .  fi9.^'ifiVf 

irir  '  . 

him^}i\iii'\'iu  ■ijic;>fi'j^,ir;]f|.M|i.i:-,inn.vn  ■m\:^iii^fA-i^mwi '  ' 

"j  i'U'f  t;(ifii< ,  (fiiHt^:(i'tfi'j(.i'W  )  -  '  fh'ii* .,  (iiirwi;j(.iMfcj(i"r-;i^:)'i" '  (it- , 
■i-'ri'j,n'i;-Att',^ii.!'i'  Ji;'hi'j '  ,  iv -ii  J."  ^ ;."in'i'-i:MM'f  •  f/i'i '  i" 
('f  -  ■  fidi'  ,.if*ii  •  •  <ii(iY^ .  Mj^ii|i:ui|!ij^'iv'5>fiiyj '  {\izimri  ,  ifij 
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luoo 


:ii\}^''']'\'kk^('^i^^imimy » !!ii!4iii!i'?;-,i,'f'i".i)'j,i,'fiirwi'i;rit  i:,i,'fZiiij  -  )^'>r 
fi<j,i/;-  •  m-;\i\:ii\'ii<im^i^m')i^^Mi^m  ^  n[t,'V'Hi^i'i:jui;/ifiiUYi-#'4?'i& 

•  M(';^l.i.i>^Liffti"ii^?i;i't<J?'if;liiM:^  (implication) " 

't^  ^  ,iii;u^#->i-K.'iii!ifr(EAi't<j,m^<nr » ■  ^a.  /  '>a.  .  -rw^-jcM^-.i/M^ 
/  '>A  /      .  ii' '  ^ A ./  '>A. .  m'Mjmimi  ui\  ° 

'mJ'I'  •  rmim. '       .  fl;  i;,i,'f  •  ifi)^-,i,'fw  '  ^lil'. .  WiiiHi  -  KiJ/f/i 

fi/i '  I '  //t  iriij  >  liij  rKj  ;ix  ,i,'f  /i-;  i?!-  ,i,'f      vt  i'i<j  ■■ 
'•rwMM  ■/i^ri<j^=,'.iftAt'ifi)i'Sciiiji'!cf^i-i'i<j  mw  ■ 

1 27  1 0  n  :j 

erJc 


'  mum.' '  mmi'm ., 
iiiitkmi^  '^■iit\'V!^;iii\{'i;mim{^&Li^\^iimM  r-  -     '  stick ,  i|'fi<j 

'  k  .  M-m  -5i^'At",'V  (explosive  stop)  •  fll^Mi/i  ^'^iliif^S/ctiiif-R^i/f  iVliiM<fr 

idfiifliw  •  ;jtint'';()j!c  l^^^i'*^;■>;^^■^(in^plosiv■estop) "  '.*-,i/f'i'fi^j '  s ,  ^<m^>.n 

/ilfli  •  /jt'ii-)Jll  i  ,  •  '  stick  ,  hi  1'  '  si\iik  '  ,  ■■  'iHmi'im  f-^nA< 

'  Iko'  .  •,i"1*ri  l)i-,i,'ffl'j  '  IVieiul  .  -  Jl:i|'  '  j:n  ,  ^ 
'  f}:n'  .  Ki;.^^>!.5ft,r?>-XHi/iifijfJII])J]Ui  i'i9 '  {;  .  f1l  '  n  .  (\h\i  -flil/Jf •  fn. 

iliift'ifl-i  •  iii'l'/bim^fi;  ■Jf\(nl^<imm\'i  •  ifii'^)  •//ifiifr(.Mii!:f'i! 
v|-*;iM=K&Hii?;Y)'ffi^\fll'fV  ••  .^^^-I'l^jJ'Pili  •  iirlli);^^'?^;;,'!!^^!!-!!!;,!;} 

m\m  n fli fill , iff f^iW.i'i^j iww '.'Sm'fi.M fni'jf.uffi'i'.iin;  j'  i^i n-  ^  ifii  i \.idwm)< 


2.     ?^$lJ'tt  (obligatory)  H^^^^^IJtt  (optional)  e^H^iJ 

('I :  It ^ \m\ . , V ll.'j: fix  •  i\i fj  '^i:  |,'„V       iliijf  1:  fli  J| .  ti  \Wn fl'J  A> till 

A  //A  •  ifi)^;„'f,',iiij  ■';i:'>iiii  iw/ji:  •  immi^i^'SiUfm  •  '.^-.i/fiB-f^- 

■  x4  it4  Y  ( )B'ff.ini ,  ikw'  -kitiWh . )  •  jii)i::o'^i;t,iifi:i"".tjiii'i!jw  r-  ■ 
fii.  k\\ V. ip  ,"i  1 1  ill L'liii  A  ..^  B  a:  •  ifii  ,i,'f  ,"i-?H)fitiiii  A  li  B  ..■i:fi<j •  ui; 

'>i:i'JiriJiffi:,i"]i')iii^!(n"]  •  kw  jdUi  ,  (aa)  •  ifi)'.5;i/i!ii)iiri'U'i  A-infi:,'ii.iifii 
vi-.iii '  Hi  .  (Bji;)  i^ii^im^mi'm  •  fiLinWi.wijiif  v^iiMfiij  •  im.^.sl*? 
,i,'i'j)^'iriv.;;ii)jii  i-,irifi:;,.iifi:  mi§  ,  (aa) 


10 
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mm  r  •  mmm  r ^imiui-im-mfi'i' ''  i^+ti+m+m .  mm^a 

"•rwi^ n^fWc^jyit/,- .  •  mf^mm '  m-jX. .  1111..] ;  nztrnm '  fti 
A'MM  r .  'j)<MTw&ii-:  ■     rwrni^^i'. .  °  f4^"#:,i7f,Yafi:,^^"'rfi^ftji.-'f 

3.  (systematic)  ;R{i^lJ14  (idiosyncratic)  fi^JlS^IJ 

fi^iijiinw  °  mi^^imifmxm  •  hi,inmK{i.mii  -m^:^  •  !^  mam 
&M!^^i\u<mmi'imn\(\^ JjA  •  ^im  i-.i'i<j.v>w  \(\imyMm/.>\!i  •  mm 

+  aimiiti .  (WjjV  •  mki\  ■■  '  mwh^  -^.'i^ .  ^  ifi]i?;-,i,'fiiiii^- '  mu+ 
fi i.-iii f-[f.;iSi?i;- J c-'i'f  ri  u k mm-  •  u a ^un ^ei:^\^m^ u  ■  m\ 

'ih  m  fi^j  t,^.  fi^i  .f;       m  Ai     ■  1  -  ")■  w  -ifi*  n  ;\h  #  ,i„j  k   > 'i'  I)  ■■ 

-f^lH  \'"]  (inirovcrOifiljiiiiJ 

M\''\;Mi;i4i^U-]\^}\\\9h\i']\H\m;\!\ikli'>  l-.i/i-fi'-jif-jj,;,,!  .  /ill'     -  n  ■ 

\.  mw\\  ■i',}k}'!i  m'n'iiL  ■i'>}k?!!}. 

ii.  !A'l^'\-nm'M  ^tt  lAkkTi  j'filiflv! 

iii.  feli-ltttii/,:!');!!!!  ^;$f^  ^.Pl.W  )'f/j;JJ|!ft  ^f!^ 

/'.       ■fl'<^h|i''l  (cxlmvcrDil'jji'iMj 

^i-i''i!r()j;N<'i'j<'ii-ii!/iii  i-M,'fiM]^'h;i)jViH',';,'i  •     a  -  ti  -    ,  yi  iy  •  id 


ii.  •f^t'f^'iM'^M'j^  ^^tmm\'>i^PV- 

iii  fi'«9^i^i^f!^MW  ■  \m^'>^t(;mi'' 

i.  m'm  mm  -ficiiiiivj;  -fL*iiiiiiffi 

ii.  imnw  mmw- 

iii.  '^11>&/  A  'i^imK 


IV. 

ii.  mnmmiL  mmm't-mmim 
miiimm.  ■■ 

^  I'l  i'4  %  'c  I'l'j  ii'i  .^(v4"o  ■■  I'l  ij,  'i;  iii  .ii  ifii  1 1  ife  ^  w  r.}   )l  n^j  i,', 

56.2"«  ■  Ifi)  W.7"u  iVj  iiv.-  'j;  I'l  l!  fr.'ujf.|:i'ft  ■ 

mm\  mi-' 

1  0  h        1 30 


fM'ff^V"fwfi-,'H '  ^i^ffmwt  nt'i'  -  III '      ''f'V-,,  \im)  +  \'m 

ffl  tf^  fl!  ^jv.     1^  ^(•■iif  ,^1^  M  ;if^i  ^'f 


^ ^ „7i M -/f V.  1  •  Ci^j „/r .■.  \,i  :,\)  I <j' /r:^ ;,!] ,{(  27 lyj  1  \\.\\\ 
6  i-j;,}  2  •fj.u>a 

';(<nt-l        thrill '.In/f.'n'W-Ari'jWr/Y  ^Vlk^\'    mi'^.  ^^V>2L'l 

i^t  l"j„i :  ^^vu)i'( 
'••t  i"Jni  2  '\\  ri 
2  ■^^.v>l•l 

''^t;.v/^y!;MVl':|^;n'l•>r,v^/^WJM..).:'Ji;i  •  ¥i;.v>;:7.'r/:4</j„n]//fj,Mij;,ii?AriiiK'r};iU/S        -  im/^ 

1'-'    l"i.<i  2    -j^,  i'[ 
1«'JJ  2  V)Ci 

I'll'IVi../!  ,  ♦  It'll  I^Vf .".T  lV'iy;.,'Jirj  direct  nl>Kvl  *  ituli!cclt>bKVt  '*/!;„".  t  ill  i  Vs^";Vi;,'.,'r 
<\  '^'.Ml)^'.flV^'")i■^:yW}  rr.;ir]  •  '^m  ^isca  bt>ok  lohtm'l'll'jiohuu  '  ^MVk\kV<y]\\\Uu»]>^l\\\W 
.'r  '\'^  n  n[  V.  I'i ,V    |flj  j>:    .-..'f    (I  I  i\     ■  ,r, , [ , f|.\|  ^i-- ;u .  >     1 1  ( |     ;f |    ;,..]  .  1 1.| ||[ j.^  j<j ) ^i^-  ^ ^ 
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«I.^S't"!(!;'»^*!irf>1«ft<j'S|-etffi»:ii'-PifVai,t^Mq"j  ■  to'  .  (It^fi;  •+;,'F)2'1'W 

m'iSi  •     i'mrim-m''yy>^] '  wiit+-4;'i>f/i«(i^ii!i'i:ti  •  m^tzr.  •  mn-Un<m=tiffi. 

t\^)'im  •  WSi.m'-- \:mpitiQMittfi-i^U'^'iA%Jy\im')K^  •  1!Pj/}.(5;^i  l.M  beneficiary  < 
1990  ''\'^}] 

•Miit^  <  i'r)t^^!-;i7f;i?ffisri<j{i}frL>  f^m  'VXk^'--  1972 ¥ 

^^l!«l(>'itl1:^jai)     <  lt'51,i,'f5:?J;->     f^.\t    lft  f5J  1974^|-:,ijL'|] 

F.itc^  E.  J.,  Chinese-English  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect.  Hong 
Kong:  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd.,  1910  (revised  &  enlarged) 

Hartman.  R.  R.  K.  1}  ^-  !A  U  ^^f^^  <  ,'i  iJ'Im'i  ^i^'Mn  r  \  M  \. 
•mhW^Ul    1981  't- 
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•         =>  .  (a'  19) 

/,^jJ|{[K-fr>^-7l<J  On  Translation  (  <  .fliijififj.r??  »  ■  .ltv  :  .|. 

m%\m'Mt\\m±}n]  - 1984%:6;]  )tiii;i-jijMtori<j,Sii : 

"  '""St  be  willing  to  rellcct  honestly  the  intent  of  the  original 

author.  An  author  must  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.  To  put  words 
into  his  mouth  or  to  alter  an  intent,  based  on  a  translator's  own  values 
or  ideas,  is  simply  cheating."  (P.30) 

(  ^■^ri^''^(immmimimr,mm'i  ■  iMjii.'r;f(,ti^jj;(fi: r^im 

y-iw: !tfli)j;(fi:i^'i)i./,!v'i^i>/.}icri^j'i:>j'i!,  • 
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ams2  ■  t,MiAH,i.'2f#.ii®f'f';iii,Tf:«-i><;'t'i'rn54iiHi  •   -mhi  ■  iwi^ima 

U:  •  fi-i  f  -  m  n  n    •  ifii  1 1,  f  1  .TA ;s    J-  ,T?!    /i :  t,'^  M  'iM  fV: '  I ' \\']  'K   fl-  fii 
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fi/,Tfi'JiMfV'iiifi'Jff4.ft  •  IllfnllJ.'l^llJ  yA\  WW  •  ifiii'i..iiiPt!^-,T?irj.ifLifVt  •  s  1 
liJiVj  i:ifiij  •  Bi/l  .l'jii[lU|l|S2'v1W    S2!;U?^^^'ll-?.frR2lVjf;ii;i  M2  •  jlVlLl 
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I.  ^.n^^^>\m-;6mMmir- mamma  •  nmi^;^f^m\i^<ii 

jii-  RI  ^11 S2  miO^.  '  \h\i^m'>t.  r  M  I  if-l  S2  : 


ifiisi  fiiR2  •  Ml  ^^\M2  ^m^i \xmi\\.'Mmm%  ■^-rjfiAUtPii?;i5^  •  kwm 
l!i'l^f^l:!^Kfr^i■'n^'l!./KJ^,'M< •  irn'm-Mi  •  nip\i{9f^^im'mw>& 

{]■{]■  Kifnjoirin.'r  : 
ilii^fm^ii^Lri  ■ 

}<  I  ■/;>")!  in- .  • 

i'rJ;'>K*i'i^fi:  • 

id  111  ri  fii  'A-  ii'<  ri^j  urn  l  ,'i   •  liii  fin<ii  liC!  r>\'>  m  \ .    kw  ^i-  ^<  ijn  iv.  .ijj 
1'i'j  .ii'i  •  <  a  .'ill.  I  'I  VI.  i'j-  Ii't  I  i  i.  i  111-  ?.t  '4  itti  it^  ^  fi^j  i/i  rr  ;,■')  ri^j  i.'i':  (1  k  ii. 

MflVlV  •  /ijii'  f'(Robcii  Bridges)  •  ,',.'ill'Jl.'li'/i  111- Spring  (iocth  All  in  White 

( ^>i.m<i',  ■■  •  I'l  3  m  ■■  i-.m'  xtwmi  •     h  2i\  > 

iKirj  iiiiiti'iiv.^tii  •  ;,T ^-Mii'j.v  \m'iVf(\'}K^^  •  ,rri:;,rUfiii!i'.i^ri;ji(!)ii 

f^f.Jil  |  '/>;i.i/;jijii;j 
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n-A^]mmm  ■>       (i^M.'r  ^  <  f?'f  )^i'4)S  •  mmm:^^- » !.'i66  •  i-. 

•U  ■■  mi^M\m\:  •  1979^i-9  ii  "  ) 

mm<'{cif^.i^ui\ms  -  f[y((iii!^M,'!^«4  4^^<'t'fi'X!;A:  •  i'Sc^m^^ftYiffif^m. 
m'i<\<'\m — wmi^mmwrn  -  ri:ff(fi,T?:fi'jjMP.i'ii  •  mmn^in- 

I'iii'i  j'ioi  -piyif  •  W'iimwim\i'im(Dii^'\d  Hawkcs)iffij,r?ic  ?>r.fit 

JJ15  Ik ^-  i^-t  i!]';  fi •  ^ r  f f:  f"i  I'i  f r:  ■'  \\'s  4>  i/ii  ^  i  ia- m  fe  i  ■.  fi'j  I'i  f ^■. 
( i.R,rriSYi-iAfi'i'ifr;  •  fvii'iiiiDit#.i!ii)ffi)  ■  mm'r'  fm^<]\H'imh  •  fiWi 
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t(\ij!&mm&'^imni\\'^m  •  i'iL'.*tiii^i'i-:ij;':fi:t^-i'fii » 

(1)  uifflW  I'lKi'l.iijflU'i  :  (  'l'|."Slffl,T?'fiM- •  Itv.  :  'I'Hy-t^'hliti.rfi/liiK^^..]  •  iys4<|  l()Jl  ■ 

wm  ■■  i  ::^^m > ( U-it  ■■  ,miim\.  •  \  w) \\)\) 
$m,^'i  ■■  i  p'im'a » (  m  ■■  iMiWitmii  •  1979 ^i-- 1  jj  > 

Bassncti-McGuire,  S.,  rraiisUitian  Studies.    London:  Mctlnicn.  1980. 

Jin  l)i  <fe  Nida,  On  Trunsldtioit.    Bcijinji:  China  Translation  and  Publishing 
Corporation,  1984. 
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-  ^ 

i^x  -  (ill : 

(1)  ^-f  4^/J^-C>ii'l(' j'yi'i " 

(2)  ^h\:\]mm^<\'}<" 

(3)  ^-ffi))iti^(v5<'l:  r  - 

(1)  '  mU^'^A^^h'L^  •  I'/fWftIi*  j'yfi 

(2)  '  l^llvJ^  i-.ii'iiif^  •  jiji  W(t!im^<  hJ;-  ■ 

or  \k\umm\im '  rmmt  r  - 

(4)  ^tk,^Ll'>!^>^')!i^^'^li^^^  - 

(5)  fi!i'^M</fr&'  •  il^'l^ffiH^ 

(4)  '       •  fii.j^  >^')i;^<(iiH$ 

im  ■■ 

(5)  '  (ii'/)?.'  •  fiiM^itt't  •  am  •  fiH</f(('H^ 
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ifi)tli!ljjii#,.a^        ^  tilfMtlll^l "  ill :  '•■ 
Y|ll.'f")  Wj^:,|5il|Jj'(l1l(iri<j|Xj'tf  »  kw  : 

(7)  iiiMKiimii^yiiwi'i-ixm  ■ 

{7)-  fikidiR/^'iiii^-^ifi^  •  i\iLvX^^'a\:nmm: 

(8)  -  ;!iW/^(^ll!^■'|^|/ifliM  •  ftii!?;t'iM"fifiU  " 

M  (8)  ii[  W  mfih\L '     +    4      )  4^  )  Jilj,  .  iVjIfi  A    '/II  ■■ 

/)ri;jfK,fkM#Jff='t,^fti-J'f)7Tlll?^,il'|,V[#n"1^^^^^  ■  'ill  : 

(9)  ( ^^m\K'^\:\m  • )  K-^:  •  i-^i!./v:i'H'^i!i',v,'i';-  •  iifiii'i  •  m 

(10)  -i^-m \ ^li i^'/j m n  •  !i'f iQ ^ J    m  - 

(11)  ^'J;'tJM^A■■ 

ijS(:f<^i'jjBji:'iii  !•■ : 

( I  ())'  <ii 1 4i  ill-  '4i  m  •  i!ii  f'l!-  ^  J-  -t  ( jf-f ] )  fij  K       Hi  f/,; 
w  ^  (iii'iiJ^w-S}  •  i!iif'ii  ^^ij 'L-;  •  t tii 'loVj^^ 

( 1 1 )  l!i {|  rTiiiiH ijti •       hi ff^  i.j  'ill  !>■  : 

(11)'  f''j;'iiiHi'-)&^;  •  i'mj.   f^r-'/iiHM^^'A  •  ^^);vJL'|^A  •• 

Jut<i'M,^rt'"Jr*TliliHWljS4';>fi-'<;- ■•4flr;>1'J^  I'^l'^;    ';>i-Jll'j'  f'i;'tA  , 

f1l^^'il'Lr;>^.J^lr  'i^A- ,  •  mMt^/mf  >umwM'"}"ii'HWihi\^^ 


m'o]  -/Kiai-^jti.j'i'rTHtf^  j''fiiiiiiiiit^y>ri<ji.j  r-  ^  mi'<'i  r-  •  i-rw^iiiM 

(2)  m\i\U{  -mWifi-iiw  -  (    )  mmmmmm  k  - 

(4)  ftii fi<j  itsi  ^1  jiiA  jf-;  H  •  (    )  n  f  &[  M  :\f, '  fi  I  (    )  t'i 

(5)  nmiiiKfi'i  •  f■t^^4]i^!^{w  •  .*ti;<Xi'ii;-MitM']M)^^  • 

•  y:W^<i.^4iwzi4fi<j"fEiHit:i;fi<j,7r^"'rr/'4;  -  -mmfii^m^i^mi^  r 

•  (  liKsi)  K  ■']t^f(¥iiii)iiifrt'S'/i-:-iTwr«(  « mihim^-  <  trt; 
(i^  >)i--») 

'■-Jfira'.ii'flfilrTPtH  •  f<'i](4)/Kr)lj';>1.Jrt<J  i:,i,'!fir.i;,i,'flfii7Tlitft  -  fi'ij(5)/}xr)u';>'..jfi-: 

('li.'i'ifiCii'j'i'  ■  I)  rmrmm  ■  >'\iuinm'm  ■■  'in  ^ 

fiif''];  ■|M)ii!iA;'i'^ii(iiii^:  ■■ 

(8)    i(,mriiiiM  I-: )} f ?  i ■.  •  fi- :\^rm  i-:  <'i;fiJi ')Y mi 


(6)  '  w^^jvimmmmuammm  •  fuft^  -mkn^m- ;  fii^ 
(5^i(6)'  im'n]imim'Ty.m}iH:?,\  •  ijw-^j-^w  •  fn.'fi']di,if*i?!i-^;>^'jMifii 

m  (7)  M  ^n'i  ft^}  M  :  i-.  +  ifilj  +  /i:  +  (      )  •  (      )  +  tfi/j  +    +  ti.    ■  I '  'i:>  ^  id 

(1*1  "J  r-fi'Hl-ffi^^li^l'J  : 

(7)  •  jd  1 1  ■:  1^-  .)i  !'t;  fi;j  'ivub  Km\  \a  /a  ■  i  ■  w  a  ivi  fi<j  -i?  ,-v 

(7)  "  idii:ia^'Xi*#;ri<j^UbAKfi:j'i^,-V  •  iiiiA-lS/jVI'l"SI\l\-fi<j'l?,-V  ■> 

(8)  '  fi:/mfiiu'  ■   ."j-j'^v^  -  ,j>'f\i't<j  I- jj^iuiff  I-.  ■  <m"H.\\\\m^\ 

(8)  "  ^^hm\Wi  i-ij/iirwi'r  i-.!i^-iitMi;t,igi'.cft^j  •  m^^:\^'m  v. 

i'Cfi'J 

'R^A"  ,'lMfii,i,'f'l'/iliilt  •  Ii;i,'f'["li7r5i:;li    i>fl\k\\  ■■ 

(9)  (f'i;-4';itj  jy- 

(10)  ((j-j  l  i'i^jiiiU'i'i'?.)  ■■  ML  '  ^'KfX  ' 
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(12)  ^m/if '  nm> '  tA^m!f'^  -^^  ^(-mnmii^) 
(9)'  nn  ■■  m\  jm^'umm-'iHW/n^-^ 
,ari<j;i"i;i,'f  <•  f^ii(io)ri<j'3;w.iA- '  ^^-mm  i  ^^mm. '  .  ifiiii.jS(?s^Y-('^- '  .Vi 

(12)'  A;'4(!/iLJi|!*'K!Y;tlr  •  k-^:^Am\.UmV;'  -  k'^^miAmm 
If}  -Ti:  • 

uim^'i  f  iii\'»]ih'j>'tn  '  ^q'isfr.i§i'-iiwi:  •  ifi)  ll.^^■'ff•y^'l!.^¥^J|;^k■Ji^l<J.G 

(1)  h'i^ifimi^(a)\^-kiis  iMMmkk  '  trftk5ii  r  •  (h)m'ii;si 

.in  :  '  &  m  '  ft'ii;-iiif1;ti  1  4       '  .  ((•)ft!illRlli'f?J|i/i-/ift  ••  (¥m 

(2)  mw}mu<i^  ■■  ,^\nm]W'<]  ■wmmm'^i'fmi  •  -frri^j 

•  fgifiirt<jii^t!S.ji]; '  ,  flVtH^i^i  'ft'm'wTi5';>fi  ■Jf^rfii.i.A  ^  (f/)fii(/^)$ii'ii  fi- 
ll ti'f  •  ^]kmi^m  ■■  uim^M{r)im]r\\iim  •  iii '         •  mm  r '  ii-. 

.e- •■  fv'j(2)iii]^-fiAMiiVi'M,j  '  nrmmk  .myimimmm  ■ 
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' .«? {^^amr^} .  ^'jy '     .  fn '  yim  .  mmMhu<  •  ifu  ii. . 
(3)  (a)  im\\Mkn\m'V>^A^'m\<}K  •  m\i-^-}A-'L^  •  m 

momuit^fii^i!^'^  '  Huni^nmm  •  fiut't"W(r)5>i.jrir{?f.i/fiifiAii>j 
r- '  li/fiuf^ffiAit.j  j'iii-fiAiiiiHii'j "  liw'Jiimmo) nwmm'^'}  mim  •  *tf?flii 
Wi}^m  r  fi'ij(4)ii^{!e.ii'fi«ifiy&'i#j{f.fr94iiMi'i>j  •  lu  •   .  mm  - 

l"l     fV  :  C  'iftMi'nJ  >  •  ,fJ|');il,^,t,lKfl.  1958  '•\m 
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nmmj-t'-i^njj-A  ■  .n.'i'firtjt*  •  ;iiii*t!i^'y:-tii!i!<i!?ff^'jiKc-fi<j  mm^n 

'  >W('i;x--^Jif!(ii'?i'3(fi<j?i[frfli.i.^ffi;tiiHiv[t;iiiH         t-<rrHj'„Vf'ii:-  •  Jf> 

'1^;  iwrnpftl I  »;(/!■:  Kf|Ailli:f;i!'l":i}:;fi!  l-.H'':^!^i-t!^'i3'^)l)  f!j-i.i;(tfi<jliSLM!Pf 
K  -  -fiiW?i[fr;!ii))i^MA',ii  '  ^fr'>i-ini|i'i)>WfUL  •  ifiilMHl  '/f  •  ifiih'o 4^*; "  Vf>¥ 

I'ir "  fr •«rM!;tfli^fiiiiiii::(t^^^fM%.iiJi|  ■  I'i  A- 1-  /ijijf  •  .iii::(t^-"^ii='i  ■-  r-  ri  ■  I- 
n-mftm^^/iirt^^'-iiT  ••  i>}iiti-i!yi  •  ^.wri  ■. ni'Li  i-,'i';;'/,('i;if;itafiiii''#)jii  j'l- 
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fii.ji  •  'Mli^]^icP'Sla^il|J"Pl:^/lfl^Jflili^l"•]ii^rJ•M^Ul:^I^^^  ■  i'k'mii'i^u''(ff 
•  $?:Hi^£iff7i<jMi"jLt'itr^-iii  •  ntniiM  ^  ntf\H-f^mttJju<fmA^'m 

m(\^mm  •  ;iii!,ij"(i',Dffi<jw-,iiii?^^!fij 


^  Si  Iff  ^  'it  immmwmm  n  m  \^  i.'.-j-  = 
)\\mm  •  1-  •  ]mmmn " 

(-)  if^gfigsiiisi 

*?K(r;tii;j'i'i'!c'i'';^-fiiiirfiH^-^'i-  •  m-m'^himmmMm'-n  •  ii?f 

(-)  ^MWWE 

:2^'  y-fLj,5{^f;}  ■. '  -.mm  >  -«/ifi^tiiJii?;fi^jMhV^i-;;/i-A:af!iii  •  a^rn'mi^ 

•  •  <'i;i^-.ii!];i,'iii,i,'fi'Scte,'n'i<j?{[^^/fiiiij  \Munmu(^}mmmL 
{>'•>  ■ 
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(£)  mmmmm. 

0  m    '  I '  m  riiiJ  irt «  mfi  ;V  ^  ■ 

s  •        mh^A  1 1  ^.>fff  •  n^^m  -  so  •• 
■  m'Wff-i  ■  ?i[^^r^)i;aiij  •  tt'i;;iarii|ifi<jj'i!;sft/Ki'-  -  20,111.'^  - 

111  ■  ^M--  20,1II.V 

■r  i  H  i:fr:  i:fl:nJ'P.  >  :  JJf  l:fr:  i:fi:fr:f)5  •  iiidiijfli •  flfiittd.tfv^fi^j 

(z)  mmmm.mmmm^¥ : 

liUlii.V  • 
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'^j^  <  J3r n »h  ^ ?i< ffi  (iif  »  :  %  u  fHj    .i/f  ?i<  tis  •     j'p. iim  id 

•t'^rS'iVf  A;'l',i,'ffi;-»i,5iSfi<jfil2ij  2o,'*ii'r  ■■ 

<.    HA # * (I'^i ^ XX .it- >  ■  '-li sVi; f.^ ' t ■  mi'& •  ii.V '4'^ Mifilj  • 

fi-;  •  'fe'A;t'.r':^^tt4^»i,;^^  •  ^'rs:,ifs^ift;j))?:i!ii  •  iiif|ffii;r?i<  • 

m--'^ivxnn'^]'-''Wim--khi%  •  -'A-^i&iti  •  i^'i-i-.w-m^f  ■•20;* 
11,'^  ■■ 

•t"  ^  '{o-y-ati^Mmi  >  ■  nwm^^nAnmmM  -  )fi><  •  ^v^  •  '>> 
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« ■  I  •  X  n  ,T  ^  ^/ »  :  ,i,'f , V  ij!  fli  ffl  m  (f-s  ^  n  an  :\  w  #  • 
■:9)  i  iHixnwi^it  f  mr^iw »  :  m^itm'-  f  mrmimmivn] 

iflW,r.';it'i*!;:fiif"AL  •  'i'W.i-'fSfui:'t*<Mi(p)Y  •  'm^i^mmi'irfi  •  '\'m&m 
immti  •  \>^jjmmx^m'\'m,Rm\'}$mki  3o,iii.v  ° 

■\'m.tm;-v\iv-  xnwi'^    20  m  <■ 

1 49    ^  "' 


i  m  n  ;i.'f  x  n    x  a  #  >  ^  ^ti  kw  h  m  n  ifm  x  •  i-vi  >  i  •  •''^i.  .I'f  3^ 

iHi^h  •  f!ili.rqi^^ff'l-i'M-l-^<-i  ■:^t-;ii'])i^f.litj.«.'*f.'((ii  K  ■ 
'1:  l'.ll-.'!-1'i!ttiiA-^^  ■ 


0  >  m%n.m^'^^^'^ 

i^mM'i'KiCi'm^  :<i-;ip]riii!iiH^o<-  ■  ^."f ^frK^;iii.,'ifii44''Mfiit.^i')Ktft'  ifi 
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1.  PREAMBLE 

The  Report  of  the  Education  Department's  Working  Group  set  up  to 
review  language  improvement  measures  (1989)  highlighted  the  need  for 
student  teachers  at  Colleges  of  Education  to  improve  their  language  skills.  It 
stated  that  the  language  proficiency  of  college  entrants  "is  not  always  as 
high  as  it  ought  to  be"  (1989:61 )  and  considered  it  important  to  ensure  that 
entrants  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  English  before  starting  out  on 
their  course.  In  addition,  it  was  telt  that  language  skills  courses  in  English 
within  the  Colleges  should  be  given  a  higher  profile. 

The  Report  also  recommended  that  all  teachers  intending  to  teach 
English  or  to  use  it  as  the  medium  of  instruction  should  be  required  to  meet 
certain  minimum  levels  of  language  proficiency  before  certification. 

It  is  In  the  light  of  these  recommendations  that  Research  Project  5  has 
been  undertaken.  The  aims  are  to  research  and  develop: 

(1)  Minimum  English  language  requirements  at  Colleges  of  Education 
for  student  teachers  about  to  use  English  as  a  medium  of  instruc- 
tion at  junior  secondary  level  and  for  those  intending  to  teach 
English  as  a  subject  at  both  primary  and  secondary  levels 

(2)  An  intensive  course  within  the  Colleges  of  Education  to  bring  such 
students  to  the  specified  minimum  language  standard  before  being, 
permitted  to  start  their  courses 

(3)  An  improved  English  Language  Skills  Course  within  the  Colleges 
of  Education 

The  products  will  be: 

(1)  A  profile  of  the  language  requirements  at  the  end  of  College  of 
Education  courses  for  certification  for: 

(a)  teachers  teaching   English  as  a  subject  at   Primary  and 
Secondary  levels 


(b)  teachers  using  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction  at  junior 
Secondary  level 

(2)  A  profile  of  minimum  language  requirements  at  the  end  of  an 
intensive  course  for  student  teachers  training  to  teach  subjects 
through  the  medium  of  English 

(3)  Criterion-referenced  tests  to  assess  the  above 

(4)  An  intensive  course  incorporating  instructional  materials  and 
pedagogic  strategies  in  Colleges  of  Education 

(5)  An  improved  language  skills  course  in  English  within  the  Colleges 
of  Education  for  student  teachers  intending  to  use  English  as  a 
medium  of  instruction 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  a  summary  of  selected  research  in  the  areas 
of  needs  analysis  and  classroom  observation  will  be  given,  the  process  of 
designing  and  piloting  the  research  instrument  will  be  described  and  some 
comments  made  on  activities  yet  to  be  undertaken. 

2.    LITERATURE  REVIEW 
2.1  Meeds  Analysis 

Although,  to  our  knowledge,  no  research  has  been  done  where  needs 
analysis  procedures  have  been  applied  to  a  homogeneous  group  of  student 
teachers  with  the  purpose  of  setting  standards  for  certification,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  trends  in  research  so  as  to  place  the  project  in 
context.  The  origins,  definitions  and  procedures  of  needs  analysis  will 
therefore  be  discussed  here. 

The  concept  of  'needs  analysis',  especially  in  adult  education,  has 
received  an  increasing  amount  of  exposure  in  applied  linguistics  and 
education  literature  over  the  past  thirty  years,  and  there  have  been  a  number 
of  important  studies  which  have  used  needs  analysis  procedures  in  order  to 
establish  curriculum  objectives.  Many  articles  have  reviewed  the  historical 
development  of  the  concept,  while  some  have  focused  on  the  limitations  of 
one  or  other  procedure, 

2.1 .1  Origins  and  Development 

According  to  Berwick  (1989:51).  needs-based  language  planning 
became  the  focus  of  attention  in  the  1960s  in  America,  and  he  gives  two 
reasons  for  this:  at  that  time,  the  system  of  financing  for  US  public  aided 
education  demanded  that  learner  needs  be  identified  so  that  the  best 
possible  use  could  be  made  of  resources;  also,  the  concept  of  'language  for 
specific  purposes'  enhanced  the  popularity  of  needs  analysis,  since  both  put 
faith  in  a  set  of  specifications  "to  help  people  develop  specific  language 
competencies"  (1989:52). 

White  (1<^'S8:84)  mentions  a  related  factor  which  also  popularised 
needs  analysis  lor  programme  design  at  that  time,  the  "recognition  of  the  link 
between  language  code  and  language  use  as  manifest  in  the  notional- 
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functional  approach".  Before  this  approach,  the  'needs'  of  learners  were 
seen,  very  narrowly,  in  terms  of  language  forms  to  be  acquired,  such  as 
tenses;  because  of  the  approach,  needs  are  now  considered  with  reference 
to  how  the  language  will  be  used  in  the  real  world.  Richards  (1 984:4)  makes 
a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the  two  attitudes,  reserving  'needs  analysis' 
for  the  latter  approach  and  terming  the  former  'language  analysis'. 

2.1 .2  Definitions  of  'Needs' 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  literature  of  how  precisely  to 
define  language  needs  (Berwick  1989;  Brindley  1989;  Chambers  1980; 
Richterich  1983). 

Chambers  (1980)  points  out  the  confusion  caused  by  the  term  needs 
analysis,  which  may  cover  such  possibly  contradictory  factors  as  demands, 
requirements  and  expectations.  This  confusion,  caused  by  the  plethora  of 
terms,  prompts  Chambers  to  give  his  own  view  of  needs  as  specifications 
"resulting  from  an  analysis  of  the  communication  in  the  target  situation" 
(1980:29).  Anything  which  does  not  fit  into  this  definition  is  termed  a 
'constraint'  and  should  be  ignored,  he  says. 

Richterich  (1983)  discusses  the  difficulties  inherent  in  two  common 
approaches  to  needs  analysis,  the  'language  skills'  approach,  focusing  on 
situations,  and  a  learner-focused  one,  which  encompasses  so  much 
(expectations,  motivations,  interests  etc.)  as  to  be  unworkable.  Richterich 
does  not  see  the  need  for  a  rigid  definition,  however,  interested  as  he  is  in 
"ideological,  political  effects,  scope  and  impact  in  the  actual  process  of 
teaching  and  learning"  (1983:3). 

Brindley  (1989:65)  says  that  there  has  never  been  an  adequate 
definition  of  needs  and  labels  the  'conventional  definition',  "Something  like 
'the  gap  between  what  is  and  what  should  be' ",  inadequate.  He  points  out 
that  the  concept  of  needs  analysis  is  value-laden  and  "open  to  contextual 
interpretation",  concluding  that  'need'  is  a  compromise  between  the 
opinions  of  various  concerned  parties. 

Brindley  refers  to  the  disagreement  about  what  'needs'  are  and  what 
analysis  entails,  and  classifies  the  two  most  popular  and  conflicting 
approaches  to  data  gathering  as  'product-oriented'  and  'process-oriented'. 
"In  the  'product'  approach,  the  learners'  needs  are  seen  solely  in  terms  of  the 
language  they  will  have  to  use  in  a  particular  communication  situation"  and 
analysis  entails  "finding  out  as  much  as  possible  before  learning  begins 
about  the  learners'  current  and  future  language  use"  (1989:63). 

The  'process-oriented'  approach  views  needs  "primarily  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  learner  as  an  individual  in  the  learning  situation,"  and  analysis 
has  to  take  account  of  the  "affective  and  cognitive  variables  which  affect 
learning"  (1989:63),  such  as  motivation  and  personality  (cf  Richterich 
1983:3;  Richards  1 984:8). 

Brindley's  aim  is  to  suggest  a  way  of  balancing  these  two  approaches. 
He  follows  Richterich  (1980)  in  calling  for  two  types  of  needs  analysis,  "one 
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aimed  at  collecting  factual  information  for  the  purposes  of  setting  broad 
goals  related  to  language  content  the  other  aimed  at  gathering  information 
about  learners  which  can  be  used  as  guide  to  the  learning  process  once  it 
is  underway"  (Brindley  1989:64).  He  adopts  Richterich's  terms  for  these, 
calling  them  'objective'  and  'subjective'  needs  respectively  (1 989:65). 

Two  other  common  terms,  roughly  corresponding  to  subjective  and 
objective  needs,  are  'felt'  and  'perceived'  needs.  As  characterised  by  Berwick 
(1989:55),  "Felt  needs  are  those  which  learners  have",  while  perceived 
needs  "represent  the  other  side  of  the  coin  -  judgements  of  certified  experts 
about  the  gaps  in  other  people's  experience".  Felt  needs  have  occasionally 
been  called  'wants'  (cf  Clark  1979),  often  in  a  pejorative  sense,  and  have 
received  a  variety  of  responses  from  educational  planners,  from  ignoring 
them,  through  interpreting  them,  to  adopting  them  wholesale.  Again, 
"perception  of  needs  can  be  expressed  as  '  a  range  from  sensitive 
consideration  ...  to  largely  insensitive  prescriptions  about  learners  .  .  .",  so 
that  th.e  definition  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  open  to  considerable  interpretation 
according  to  circumstances. 

Most  writers  now  accept  that  rigid  definitions  of  needs  are  untenable  in 
the  light  of  such  conflicting  opinions  as  those  described  above.  Current 
writing  emphasizes  the  multiplicity  of  needs  which  a  student  can  have  at  the 
same  time  and  thus  stresses  diversity  and  flexibility  of  scope  in  their 
identification. 

2,1 ,3  Needs  Analysis  Procedures 

One's  view  of  how  needs  should  be  analysed  or  assessed  is  dependent 
on  one's  view  of  what  needs  are,  on  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  analysis 
and  on  the  roles  of  those  involved.  Thus,  broadly  speaking,  as  needs  are  now 
defined  in  a  less  rigid,  more  ad  hoc  way,  so  are  the  procedures  for  assessing 
them  more  eclectic  and  widely-focused,  and  more  likely  to  be  used  together 
(Pratt  1 980:79,  cited  by  Richards  1 984:5). 

Two  contrasting,  but  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  approaches  to 
needs  analysis  are  summarised  by  Bloor  (1984:16-17): 

A  needs  analysis  may  be  target-centred,  which  is  to  say  that  it  looks 
at  the  learners'  future  role(s)  and  attempts  to  specify  what  language 
skills  or  linguistic  knowledge  the  learner  needs  in  order  to  perform  the 
role(s)  adequately. 

Alternatively,  it  may  be  learner-centred,  which  is  to  say  that  it 
examines  what  the  learner  can  do  at  the  commencement  of  the 
course,  what  problems  he  or  she  may  have  or  what  skills  he  may 
possess  that  will  enable  him  to  learn  well  in  certain  directions.  In 
order  to  specify  an  adequate  teaching  syllabus,  it  is  almost  certainly 
desirable  to  operate  both  target-centred  and  learner-centred  needs 
analysis. 

Berwick  (1 989:56  58)  outlines  several  methodologies  which  have  been 
used  to  assess  language  needs.  Deductive  needs  assessment  methods 
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include  discrepancy  analysis  (to  find  lacks,  often  using  tests),  and 
democratic  analysis  (asking  a  reference  group,  usually  prospective  learners, 
for  its  views).  There  are  also  several  inductive  methods:  Stevick's 
Socio-topical  matrix  (1 971 )  matches  potential  interaction  topics  with 
potential  interlocutors;  Freire's  dialogue  (1970)  uses  in-depth  observation  of 
people  and  classifications  of  recurrent  themes;  and  Critical  Incident 
Technique  (Flanagan  1954;  Cohen  and  Smith  1976)  analyses  breakdowns 
in  communication  when  people  try  to  carry  out  designated  language 
functions. 

Probably  the  most  famous  needs  analysis  method  is  Munby's  (1978), 
which  has  been  the  basis  for  many  studies.  This  is  grounded  upon  the 
assumption  that  needs  are  readily  identifiable  at  a  given  time  and  that  the 
application  of  a  detailed  framework  of  specifications  is  all  that  is  required  to 
identify  them.  His  instrument  is  the  'Communication  Needs  Processor' 
('CNP').  The  analysis  "starts  with  the  person  (a  language  participant  or 
category  of  participant)  and  investigates  his  particular  communication  needs 
according  to  the  sociocultural  and  stylistic  variables  which  interact  to 
determine  a  profile  of  such  needs.  This  profile  is  eventually  translated  into 
the  ESP  specification  that  indicates  the  target  communicative  competence 
of  the  participant"  (1978:32). 

Munby  includes  the  following  parameters  which  affect  communication 
needs:  purposive  domain,  setting,  interaction,  instrumentality,  dialect  target 
level,  communicative  event  and  communicative  key,  and,  in  designing 
syllabus  specifications,  each  is  given  a  linguistic  realisation.  The  end  product 
is  a  very  detailed  breakdown  of  the  target  situation  into  linguistic  functions 
and  attitudinal  markers. 

Partly  as  a  reaction  against  Munby,  needs  analysis  is  increasingly 
viewed  as  an  ongoing  process.  According  to  White  (1988:91),  at  the 
beginning  of  a  course,  pre-course  information  about  the  learners'  objective 
needs,  such  as  their  goals,  social  roles,  interaction  patterns  and  language 
proficiency,  can  be  used  to  plan  preliminary  learning  activities.  After  learning 
has  begun,  methods  such  as  survey,  group  discussion  and  interview  can  be 
used  to  assess  needs  as  they  arise  and  "Objectives  can  thus  be  modified  In 
the  light  of  feedback  from  learners". 

The  identification  of  needs  can  also  be  a  way  of  making  the  learner  more 
independent  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  learning  the  language.  Richterich 
(1983)  argues  for  negotiation  of  learning  strategies  within  institutions,  by 
giving  the  learners  a  chance  to  express  their  opinions  on  all  matters  related 
to  teaching  methodology  and  curricula. 

Thus,  Richterich's  approach  charts  the  transformation  of  need  from  a 
determiner  of  curriculum  objectives  to  the  "educational  practices,  activities 
and  means  which  learners  and  teachers  use  throughout  their  learning/ 
teaching"  (1983:7). 

As  curricula  become  more  learner-centred,  It  is  becoming  common 
practice  to  ask  learners  for  their  opinions  about  their  needs,  but  this  method 
is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  Brindley  (1989)  refers  to  two  com- 


monly  perceived  problems  with  asking  learners  about  their  own  needs, 
namely  vagueness  and  misinformed  ideas  about  what  constitutes  language 
learning  (cf  Berwick  1989,  Richards  1984).  These  limitations  were  again 
revealed  in  an  attempt  to  design  an  intensive  course  for  college  and 
university  teachers  of  ESP,  held  at  Jiaotong  University,  China  in  1980-81 
(Allison  1984). 

Allison  comments  that  "Participants  .  .  .  typically  did  not  relate  their  own 
needs  for  English  to  their  uses  of  the  language  in  teaching,  or  elsewhere 
outside  our  course"  (1984:46).  When  participants  were  asked  to  assess  the 
relative  value  of  actual  or  possible  activities  on  the  course,  they  tended  to 
answer  that  all  of  these  were  very  important.  Thus,  the  nature  of  participant 
responses  in  this  needs  analysis  actually  served  to  broaden  the  range  of  the 
courses  rather  than  narrow  them  and,  while  such  findings  were  not  very 
helpful  in  setting  priorities,  "an  intense  demand  for  'English'  emerged  clearly 
from  all  enquiries"  (1984:46).  Allison  also  points  out  that  this  'across 
the  board'  approach  to  improvement  was  partly  necessitated  by  the 
unpredictability  of  participants'  future  language  needs. 

Boswood  (1990:58-59)  succinctly  describes  the  difference  between 
needs  analysis  of  the  1 970s  and  of  the  present  day: 

True  to  its  skills- based  origins,  the  terms  originally  focused  on 
analysis  of  the  target  situation,  the  situation  of  use  of  the  target 
situation,  and  the  definition  of  the  'training  gap',  but  in  recent  years 
it  has  widened  its  coverage  considerably.  Apart  from  objective 
information,  it  now  includes  analysis  of  students'  subjective  views 
about  their  learning  and  life  goals,  their  preferences  for  methodology 
and  learning  styles,  and  the  opinions  of  any  other  stakeholders  in  the 
course. 

In  short,  a  common  contemporary  view,  with  the  emphasis  on 
designing  learner-centred  curricula,  is  that  the  process  of  'validating'  a  need 
through  consensus  is  "the  crux  of  needs  analysis"  (Berwick  1989:73). 

2.2  Classroom  Observation 

Excellent  historical  overviews  of  classroom  observation  can  be  found  in 
volumes  by  AUwriyht  (1 988)  and  Chaudron  (1 988).  They  are  invaluable  for 
anyone  interested  m  the  development  of  observation  instruments,  methods, 
and  foci  of  observation,  and  both  suggest  directions  for  future  research. ' 

Although  there  havo  been  many  classroom  observation  studies,  the 
majority  have  focused  on  native  speaker  teachers  in  content  subject 
classrooms  (Frohlich  et  al  1985).  Several  classroom  studies  which  seem  to 
be  of  particular  relevance  to  our  concerns  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
sections,  though  none  is  sufficiently  similar  to  constitute  a  model. 

2.2.1  Classroom  Observation  and  Teaching  Skills 

Research  undertaken  In  the  1920s,  1930s  and  1940s  was  underwritten 
by  the  notion  of  a  global  measure  of  teacher  effectiveness.  Gage  and 
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colleagues  at  Stanford  University  rejected  this  holistic  approach  and 
attempted  to  apply  to  research  on  teaching  the  rigorous  identification  of 
variables  exhibited  in  the  social  and  pure  sciences.  Gage  cites  his  own  1962 
coinage,  'micro-criteria'  of  effectiveness,  when  naming  such  variables. 

The  Stanford  programme  for  training  secondary  school  teachers 
adopted  the  'technical  skills'  approach,  these  skills  being  defined  as 
"instructional  techniques  and  procedures  that  a  teacher  may  use  in  the 
classroom"  (1972:48).  The  approach  attempted  to  analyse  teaching  "into 
limited,  well-defined,  components  that  can  be  taught,  practiced,  evaluated, 
predicted,  controlled  and  understood  in  a  way  that  has  proven  to  be 
altogether  impossible  for  teaching  viewed  in  the  larger  chunks  that  occur 
over  a  period  of  an  hour,  a  day.  a  week,  or  a  year"  (1 972:48). 

Gage's  list  of  technical  skills  includes: 

—  establishing  cognitive  rapport  between  pupils  and  teacher 

—  establishing  appropriate  frames  of  reference 

—  achieving  closure 

—  using  questions 

—  recognizing  and  obtaining  attending  behavior 
controlling  participation 

—  providing  feedback 

—  employing  rewards  and  punishments 

—  setting  a  model 

These  form  the  basis  of  the  micro-teaching  sessions  which  were  used  at 
Stanford  to  train  and  assess  teachers. 

In  1965,  Gage.  Fortune  and  Shutes  focused  on  one  of  these  technical 
skills,  explaining,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  ability  to 
explain  one  topic  was  correlated  with  the  ability  to  explain  another:  they  felt 
that  this  would  be  a  useful  undertaking  since  "explaining  comes  very  close 
to  being  the  inner  essence  of  instruction"  (1 972:51 ). 

At  the  end  of  a  complex  validation  procedure,  two  variables  were 
Identified  as  being  crucial  to  explaining:  "the  degree  to  which  the  teacher 
describes  the  how.  why  or  effect  of  something,  and  the  'rule-example-rule' 
pattern,  or  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher  states  a  generalization,  gives 
examples  of  it,  and  then  summarizes  a  series  of  illustrations  at  a  higher  level 
of  generality  than  the  illustrations  themselves"  (1972:54).  It  is  obvious  that 
recent  work  of  a  similar  nature  would  reject  these  'micro'  skills  as  being  far 
too  'macro':  however,  this  study  was  a  useful  first  attempt  at  defining  teacher 
effectiveness. 

2.2.2  Classroom  Observation  Tools  and  Teaching 

The  'Communicative  Orientation  of  Language  Classrooms'  ('COLT') 
scheme,  developed  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  is  an 
observation  instrument  designed  to  record  teaching  approaches  and  learning 
activities  across  a  broad  range  of  second  language  classrooms  (Ullmann  and 
Geva  1984;  Frohlich  et  al  1985).  COLT  was  used  for  a  project  concerned 


with  communicative  competence,  and  its  precise  function  was  to  "relate 
what  happens  in  the  classroom  to  learning  outcomes"  (1985:28).  It  was 
intended  to  reflect  different  approaches  to  teaching,  characterising  them  as 
more  or  less  communicative. 

The  instrument  has  two  parts,  covering: 

(A)  classroom  events 

(B)  verbal  interaction  and  these  9re  sub-divided  into  parameters 

Part  A  was  "designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  instructional 
treatment  may  be  characterised  as  communicatively  oriented"  (1985:29). 
while  Part  B  was  intended  to  provide  data  on  teacher-student  inter- 
action patterns,  turn>taking  and  the  scope  of  student  responses.  The  items 
were  drawn  from  literature  on  communicative  language  teaching  and 
language  acquisition  research  and  are  thu:,  firmly  grounded  in  a  theory  of 
what  communicative  competence  is.  A  simplified  version  of  COLT  is  giver, 
below: 

Part  A 

(1)  Activity  Type  (eg  drill)  ^ 

(2)  Participant  Organisation  (eg  in  groups) 

(3)  Content  (eg  language  item) 

(4)  Student  Modality  (eg  listening) 

(5)  Materials  Used  (eg  textbook) 

Parte 

(1 )  Use  of  Target  Language  (Is  the  TL  used  for  most  communication?) 

(2)  Information  Gap  (To  what  extent  is  the  information  known  in 
advance?) 

(3)  Sustained  Speech  (Are  the  students'  utterances  sustained?) 

(4)  Reaction  to  Message/Code  (Emphasis  on  accuracy  or  meaning?) 

(5)  Incorporation  of  Preceding  Utterances  (Is  there  a  natural  flow  of 
utterances?) 

(6)  Discourse  Initiation  (Do  students  initiate?) 

(7)  Relative  Restriction  of  Linguistic  Form  (Do  the  students  have 
freedom  to  choose  their  responses?) 

COLT  was  piloted  in  classrooms  from  four  different  language  pro- 
grammes in  Canadian  secondary  schools: 

—  Core  French 
ESL 

"    Extended  French 

-  -    French  Immersion 

The  intention  was  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  instrument  rather  than 
to  compare  the  programmes  at  this  stage,  however. 

Information  from  a  number  of  sources,  including  teachers  and  school 
board  officials,  led  the  researchers  to  hypothesise  that  the  programmes 
would  be  different  in  terms  of  their  communicative  orientation.  These 
preconceptions  were  borne  out  by  the  data  gathered  using  COLT  and  the 
instrument  was  therefore  judged  to  be  valid  (Frohlich  at  al,  1985). 


The  researchers  hoped  that  COLT  could  be  used  at  a  later  date  to  judge 
what  kinds  of  communicative  orientation  are  the  best  for  developing 
different  aspects  of  language  proficiency. 

2.2.3  Classroom  Observation  and  Teacher  Effectiveness 

Observation  instruments  are  still  being  developed  and  used  for  teacher 
trainmg  purposes.  It  is  not  now  accepted  that  there  is  such  a  uniform  entity 
as  'good  teaching';  in  fact  it  is  feit  that  skills  are  only  one  aspect  of  teachinq 
(Richards  1987).  ^ 

Cloud-Silva  and  Denton  (1989)  report  on  the  development  and 
validation  of  a  57  item,  low-inference  observation  instrument  to  assess 
the  minimal  instructional  competencies  required  of  trainee  teachers  ('Class- 
room observation  and  Assessment  Scale  for  Teaching  Candidates', 
COAST  ). 

The  research  to  develop  COAST  grew  out  of  the  need  at  national  and 
state  levels  in  the  USA  to  make  teacher  evaluation  more  'objective'  by 
adapting  empirically  established  criteria  which  could  be  used  at  all  levels  and 
across  all  subjects.  The  authors  point  out  the  assumption  underlying  this 
desire,  namely  that  evaluation  systems  should  be  closely  linked  to  the 
literature  on  teacher  effectiveness. 

Six  domains  of  teacher  behaviour  were  identified  by  looking  at  relevant 
research  and  appraisal  schemes  for  teachers: 

(1)  Instructional  planning 

(2)  Classroom  management  and  organisation 

(3)  Instructional  techniques  and  materials 

(4)  Communication  and  presentation  techniques 

(5)  Motivation  of  students 

(6)  Assessment  of  students 

Within  these  domains,  representative  teaching  behaviours  were  iden- 
tified. The  first  draft  of  COAST  contained  60  'indicators',  with  accompany- 
ing behaviourial  descriptions  and  specific  teaching  examples,  but  the  list 
vvas  eventually  reduced  to  57  items  by  asking  selected  'judges'  which  items 
should  be  included.  The  instrument  was  then  field  tested  to  see  how  often 
the  behaviours  occurred  in  the  classroom  and  to  check  its  applicability  to 
different  contexts. 

The  researchers  conclude  that  COAST  is  valid  and  useful  and  they  outline 
a  possible  way  that  it  could  be  employed  for  teacher  training:  "Teachinq 
candidates  could  first  be  pretested  over  the  behaviors  incorporated  in 
COAST,  then  provided  in^depth  instruction  on  each  of  the  instrument 
indicators,  then  assessed  in  classrooms  with  COAST  to  determine  if  teaching 
performance  improved  as  a  result  of  the  training"  (1 989:1 4). 

2.2.4  Classroom  Observation  and  Teacher  Education 

A  recent  example  of  a  category  system  being  used  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  second  language  acquisition  and  to  increase  teachers' 
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awareness  of  their  own  teaching  is  that  of  Tsui  (1985,  1987,  1990). 
Specifically,  it  explores  the  relationship  between  comprehensible  input, 
modified  interaction  (Krashen  1980,  1982)  and  student  output,  focusing  on 
the  classroom  because  it  is  the  place  where  appropriate  input  and  interactir 
a^e  displayed.  Tsui's  reason  for  choosing  an  objective  descriptive  tool  for  her 
analysis  is  to  prevent  the  observation  from  becoming  "impressionistic  or 
arbitrary"  (1985:9)  and  she  draws  upon  the  work  of  Flanders  (1970), 
Barnes  (1969)  and  Sinclair  and  Coulthard  (1975). 

Tsui  used  her  category  system  to  record  patterns  of  interaction  in 
reading  lessons  in  an  English-medium  (Sample  A  -  native-speaker  teacher) 
and  a  Chinese-medium  school  (Sample  B  non-native  speaker  teacher), 
both  at  grade  eight.  There  appear  to  have  been  "striking  similarities  be- 
tween these  classrooms"  with  respect  to  interaction  and  input  (1985:16). 
In  both  classes,  teacher  talk  dominated  (over  80%  in  both  cases),  roughly 
two-thirds  of  teacher  talk  was  'teacher  initiate'  and  there  was  no  oc- 
casion on  which  a  pupil  initiated.  Again,  'Elicits'  by  the  teacher  were 
dominant,  followed  by  'Nominate',  'Reply'  and  'Accept',  pointing  up  a 
common  pattern  of  classroom  interaction,  where  the  teacher  asks  questions, 
mostly  'Display'  and  then  accepts  a  response,  occasionally  com- 
menting on  it.  Pupil  contributions  were  usually  single  words  or  short 
phrases. 

The  native  speaker  teacher  of  Sample  A  used  a  number  of  simplification 
strategies,  such  as  decomposition  (Long  1 981 )  and  lexical  substitution,  and 
Tsui  illustrates  how  these  are  more  fruitful  in  eliciting  desired  responses  than 
simple  repetition  (Gaies  1977;  Long  1981),  the  predominant  strategy  of  the 
Chinese-medium  school  teacher.  "From  the  way  the  interactions  were 
modified,  we  can  say  that  because  of  the  constant  simplifications  made. 
Teacher  A  was  providing  more  comprehensible  input  which  facilitated  better 
L2  acquisition"  (1985:24). 

Tsui  follows  Long  (1 983)  and  Krashen  (1 981 )  in  viewing  the  classroom 
as  "an  excellent  place  for  L2  acquisition"  (1985:26),  but  only  if  the  teacher 
is  aware  of  the  issues  raised  as  they  affect  his/her  own  teaching.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Tsui  has  promoted  her  system  recently  in  Hong  Kong  as  a  tool 
for  increasing  teacher  awareness  and  effectiveness,  both  on  initial  teacher 
education  courses  at  Hong  Kong  University  and  on  in-service  courses  at  the 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education. 

3.    TEACHER  EDUCATION  STUDIES  AND  COURSES 

3.1  Research  Studies 

The  only  major  studies  we  are  aware  of  into  teacher  effectiveness  are 
based  on  data  gathered  in  Singapore,  a  particularly  useful  source  of  relevant 
research  and  course  materials:  teacher  education  in  the  Republic  has 
undergone  significant  changes  over  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  English  is 
now  widely  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools.  Singapore's 
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circumstances  are  also  relevant  because  of  the  large  number  of  non- native 
English  speaker  teachers  there. 

The  two  research  studies  discussed  below  are  the  survey  of  'Teacher 
Education  Objectives"  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Education.  Singapore, 
and  a  study  by  O'Brien  which  focused  on  teacher  development  and  profiles 
of  the  "good  language  teacher".^ 

3.1 .1  The  Singapore  Institute  of  Education  "Teacher  Education 
Objectives"  Survey  (Mosbergen  et  al  1982) 

This  survey  attempted  to  identify  the  "repertoire  of  knowledge,  skills 
and  personal  qualities  needed  by  new  graduate  teachers"  (1982:v)  to  aid 
m  the  modification  of  teacher  education  programmes  at  the  institute  of 
Education. 

A  seven  section  questionnaire,  adapted  from  an  earlier  study  involving 
IE  lecturers,  junior  college  and  secondary  school  principals,  was  distributed 
to  students  on  the  lE's  one-year  full-time  Diploma  in  Education  course 
(1980-1981):  both  Chinese  and  English  streams  were  sampled.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pre-service  students  responded,  77.6%  of  the 
population,  supplying  information  on  themselves,  teacher  education  objec- 
tives, professional  knowledge  and  skills,  and  persona!  qualities  which  might 
be  required  of  new  graduate  teachers. 

Three  broad  sets  of  "objectives"  for  future  training  were  identified  by  the 
research,  corresponding  to  high,  medium  and  low  priority  in  the  view  of  the 
students: 

(1)  Core  objectives:  "the  students  accorded  high  priority  to  know- 
ledge and  skills  that  would  be  of  immediate  relevance  to 
them  In  the  day-to-day  functions  of  a  classroom  teacher" 
(1982:26)-^;  knowledge  of  syllabi,  assessment  procedures 
educational  policy  and  goals;  skills  in  motivating  pupils,  sub- 
ject teachmg.  class  control  and  communication;  personal  qualities 
such  as  confidence,  good  human  relationships,  good  judgement 
integrity. 

(2)  Supportive  objectives:  "af  secondary  priority  to  the  students  were 
those  knowledge  and  skills  and  persona!  qualities  that  could  be 
considered  as  having  supportive  effects  to  the  main  task  of  a  class- 
room teacher  ',  which  would  "improve  teaching  and  dealing 
with  pupils"  (1982:26). 

(3)  Peripherai'objectives:  "The  students  considered  as  of  low  priority 
knowledge  and  skills  that  would  have  only  an  indirect  effect  on 
classroom  teaching"  (1982:26). 

A  subset  of  section  E  on  the  questionnaire  ( Professional  Skills)  covered 
specific  spoken  language  skills.  A  table  of  the  priority  rankings  of  these 
skills  by  students  is  given  below:  the  results  of  an  earlier  study  involving 
IE  lecturers  and  secondary  school  principals  are  also  given  as  a 
comparison. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  these  skills  include  WHAT  the  teacher  will  have  to  do 
with  language  in  a  classroom  (eg  13  and  14),  and  HOW  this  should  be  done 
(eg  23,  24);  other  skills  relate  to  a  teacher's  ability  to  modify  his  language 
according  to  circumstances. 

3.1 .2  "Teacher  Development,  Evaluation  and  Teacher  Profiles  for 
Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages"  (MA 
Thesis,  University  of  London  Institute  of  Education,  1986) 

O'Brien  makes  the  point  that  several  studies  have  been  conducted  of 
foreign  language  teacher  effectiveness,  but  there  have  been  none  with  a 
specific  ESOL  orientation  (1986:89),  except  for  the  two  Singapore  IE 
studies  previously  mentioned.  O'Brien  uses  the  findings  of  these  studies,  the 
syllabus  specifications  for  the  RSA's  Diploma  for  Overseas  Teachers  of 
English  (1985)  and  findings  from  Moskowitz  (1976)  to  provide  a  context 
for  his  own  "Good  Language  Teacher  (GLT)  Study". 

The  study  attempted  to  identify  the  attitudes  and  behaviours  of  good 
language  teachers,  using  qualitative  methods.  It  asked  for  the  opinion  of 
former  students  of  the  Singapore  British  Council's  RSA  Certificate  in 
Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  or  Second  Language  plus  Singapore  schools 
inspectors  on  the  qualities  of  a  good  language  teacher.  O'Brien  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  focus  is  on  the  teacher  not  teaching  so  as  to  take  account 
of  personality  factors.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  describe,  in  writing,  the 
best  secondary  teachers  they  knew  of,  pinpointing  what  made  them  so 
good. 


O'Brien  approached  the  task  of  analysing  the  essay-type  responses  by 
reading  through  them  and  noting  various  characteristics.  He  grouped 
features  and  put  them  in  a  rough  order  of  priority,  then  counted  the  number 
of  times  each  had  been  mentioned.  He  adopted  a  typographical  system  of 
data  reporting  whereby  good  teacher  characteristics  mentioned  by  30-50+% 
of  teachers  were  capitalised  and  those  mentioned  by  approximately  20% 
or  more  were  underlined.  Items  mentioned  by  more  than  half  were 
distinguished  from  those  mentioned  by  one  third  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
same  way.  These  conventions  have  been  adopted  in  the  summary  which 
follows. 

The  results  from  the  former  students  revealed  that  a  number  of 
personality  factors  affecting  classroom  climate  were  regarded'  s  most 
important.  Top  priorities  were  good  RAPPORT  with  pupils, 
APPROACHABILITY.  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR  and  SENSITIVITY.  Only  after 
all  of  these  characteristics  are  there  any  with  a  "professional"  orientation  - 
keen  on  PROFESSIONAL  UPDATING  and  training,  willing  to  try  out  new 
ideas  and  reads  widely.  There  were  some  methodologically-conditioned 
characteristics  too,  such  as  variety  of  teaching  methods,  but  on  the  whole 
these  were  not  as  important  as  the  personal  qualities  mentioned  previously. 

As  for  language  ability,  good  teachers  speak  and  use  English  well, 
though  not  necessarily  to  native-like  proficiency  as  it  is  sufficient  that  they 
provide  a  good  model.  The  skill  of  explaining  was  mentioned,  but  only 
with  respect  to  increasing  learner  involvement  in  lessons  or  parental 
understanding  of  teaching  approaches.  There  was  no  suggestion  that 
explaining  defined  in  a  very  precise  way  was  a  micro-skill  needed  by  good 
language  teachers,  but  this  should  not  be  too  surprising  since  vagueness  is  a 
feature  of  free  response  answers. 

The  results  from  the  inspectors  revealed  a  slightly  different  set  of 
priorities.  Most  important  was  that  "Good  language  teachers  constantly  seek 
PROFESSIONAL  UPGRADING  and  improvement  of  skills  by  attending 
courses,  workshops,  seminars  and  talks.  They  are  AWARE  OF  CURRENT 
TRENDS  and  DEVELOPMENTS  in  ELT"  (106).  At  first  glance,  then,  it 
seems  that  knowledge  and  ambition  rather  than  personality  factors  were 
emphasized,  but  in  fact  factors  like  FRIENDLINESS  and  SYMPATHY  did 
figure  prominently,  as  did  methodological  ones  such  as  adopting  a 
STUDENT-CENTRED  APPROACH  "by  adapting  materials  and  activities  to 
meet  the  needs,  interests  and  capabilities  of  their  individual  pupils"  (106). 
Also  prominent  was  English  language  ability,  although  this  was  seen  in 
global  terms  as  GOOD  COMMAND  OF  ENGLISH.  Further  down  the  list 
came  good  communication  skills,  with  the  emphasis  on  clarity  of  expression. 

O'Brien  compared  his  results  with  those  from  the  Singapore  Institute  of 
Education's  studies  in  order  to  ascertain  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
areas  of  personal  qualities,  skills,  professional  knowledge  and  teacher 
education  objectives.  His  conclusion  is  that 

In  general  .  .  .  there  does  not  seem  to  [be]  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  descriptions  provided  by  the  teachers  and  inspectors, 
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and  the  objectives  specified  in  the  IE  questionnaire.  There  are  some 
differences  of  emphasis,  although  perhaps  no  more  than  might  be 
expected  given  the  addition  of  tv^o  nev^  groups  of  respondents  with 
different  experience,  positions  and  views  from  those  of  the  IE 
students,  IE  lecturers  and  principals  (1 986:1 1 1 ) 
He  comments  that  differences  in  terminology  and  grouping  of  cat- 
egories may  reflect  the  different  educational  concerns  of  different  groups, 
and  the  fact  that  the  GLT  and  IE  studies  actually  focused  on  two  slightly 
different  concepts,  teacher  'development'  and  teacher  'education'  respec- 
tively. Teacher  'development',  in  O'Brien's  view,  is  more  likely  to  encompass 
personal  and  interpersonal  qualities,  and  this  survey  seems  to  confirm 
his  belief. 

3.2  Relevant  Courses  for  Singapore  Teachers 

Courses  with  English  for  teaching  elements  are  offered  by  both  the 
Institute  of  Education  and  the  Language  Proficiency  Centre  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  These  courses  place  great  emphasis  on  the  teacher  as 
communicator  and  language  model.  Selected  pre-  and  in-service  courses  are 
outlined  below. 

3.2.1  institute  of  Education  Courses 

3.2.1 .1  The  1 982-83  and  1 983-84  "Oral  Connmunication"  Course 

The  1982-83  IE  Diploma  in  Education  'Oral  Communication'  course 
derived  its  Language  in  the  Classroom  syllabus  directly  from  Flanders'  eight 
teacher  talk  categories,  but  the  influence  of  this  system  seems  to  be  less 
strong  in  the  1983  84  programme.  According  to  the  latter  syllabus,  the 
objectives  of  the  course  were  to  allow  the  participants  to: 

(a)  achieve  clarity  of  articulation  and  improvement  in  stress  patterns 
and  intonation  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  speak  and  read  with 
good  rhythm  and  expression 

(b)  have  good  pronunciation,  speak  a  standard  of  English  that  is  r^ear 
enough  to  standard  English  to  cause  neither  ambiguity  nor  embar- 
rassment 

(c)  improve  the  range,  colour  and  tone  of  their  voices 

(d)  develop  self-confidence  and  fluency  in  public  speaking 

(e)  use  the  I  PA  script  for  reference  purposes 

The  course  comprised  two  parts,  the  first  concerned  with  voice 
production  and  quality  of  pronunciation  and  the  second  with  classroom 
language  use.  A  variety  of  micro-teaching  end  role-play  activities  were  used 
to  increase  teachers'  confidence  in  their  ability  to  interact  with  pupils. 

3.2.1 .2  The  Certificate  in  Education  "English 
as  a  First  Language"  (ELI)  Course 

Skuja  and  Wong  (1986)  outline  the  development  of  the  ELI  course 
intended  for  prospective  primary  school  teachers  using  English  as  the 
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medium  of  iirbtruction.  The  aim  of  this  course  was  to  make  sure  that  student 
teachers  could  cope  with  language  used  in  teaching  "aside  from  the 
classroom  context"  (1986:162).  The  language  in  classroom  component  was 
transferred  to  the  micro-teaching  unit  of  the  Practicum  Curriculum. 

The  course  designers  attempted  to  use  a  consensus  approach  to  needs 
analysis  in  which  a  variety  of  methods  were  used  to  arrive  at  a  syllabus. 
These  methods  included  gathering  lecturers'  opinions,  surveying  IE  students 
and  practising  teachers  on  their  views  of  language  needs,  and  drawing  up  a 
profile  of  the  typical  language  proficiency  of  IE  students.  However,  the 
authors  say  that  "since  it  was  impossible  to  speli  out  the  exact  needs  of  all 
students  accurately,"  they  "felt  justified  in  the  end,  in  drawing  up  the 
syllabus  based  on  [their]  experience  supplemented  by  the  two  needs 
analyses  and  [their]  research  into  the  students'  language  background" 
(1 986:1 64-65).  The  course  was  divided  into  three  sections: 

(1)  Language  for  Information  (20  hours)  -  concerned  the  trainee 
teacher's  personal  and  professional  development  and  sought  to 
enhance  language  processing  skills  under  three  subheadings: 
locating,  understanding  and  using  information 

(2)  Language  in  Teaching  (40  hours)  stressed  the  teacher's  role  as 
(a)  speech  n-iodel  and  (b)  effective  communicator  in  speech  and 
writing  in  schools,  except  in  the  classroom  itself 

(3)  Language  Appreciation  (30  hours)  -  sought  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  literature  in  general  and  children's  literature  in 
particular 

Although  the  major  focus  of  the  current  research  is  the  teacher's  use  of 
language  in  the  classroom  itself,  which  was  not  the  concern  of  the  ELI 
course,  Skuja  and  Wong's  report  on  the  approach  to  redesign  an  English 
language  course  for  student  teachers  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  research 
team.  The  target  group  were  primary  school  teachers  using  English  to  teach; 
the  course  was  pre-service;  the  design  procedure  employed  needs  analysis 
methods  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  consensus;  and  the  focus  was  on  the  teacher 
as  user  of  language  for  teaching  and  professional  development. 

3.2.1 .3  "Use  of  English  in  Teaching"  Courses  (1 990) 

Full-time  one>  and  two-year  diploma  in  education  courses  for  both 
primary  and  secondary  teachers  contain  a  'Use  of  English  in  Teaching' 
(UET)  component. 

The  UET  courses  for  one-year  postgraduate  programmes  offered  to 
primary  and  secondary  teachers  cover  two  basic  areas: 

(1 )  speech  production  and  articulation,  including  phonetics 

(2)  use  of  English  in  the  classroom,  covering  skills  such  as  instructing, 
questioning,  explaining  and  reading  aloud 

The  UET  for  the  two-year  full-time  diploma  in  education  for  primary 
teachers  also  covers  'basic  speech  skills'  and  'classroom  communication', 
but  includes,  in  addition,  'written-'  arid  'professional  communication'.  These 
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elements  are  designed  to  equip  teachers  for  the  various  professional  roles 
they  will  assume  in  schools. 

3.2.2  Ministry  of  Education  Language  Proficiency  Centre  Course 

3.2.2.1  The  "Certificate  of  English  in  Teaching"  Course  (1 991 ) 

This  is  an  in-sen/ice  course  intended  for  non-graduate  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  who  use  English  as  the  teaching  medium.  It  has  three 
sections: 

(1 )  Reading  and  Writing  -  Language  in  C'  ntent  Materials 

(2)  Oral  Presentation  I  -  Intonation  and  ^leaning 

(3)  Oral  Presentation  II  -  Classroom  Interaction 

Section  three  presents  a  framework  for  describing  and  analysing 
classroom  exchanges  and  the  teacher's  verbal  strategies,  fostering  in 
teachers  an  awareness  of  their  own  grammatical  and  pronunciation  errors 
and  an  ability  to  correct  them. 

4.    RESEARCH  DESIGN 

The  research  team  was  set  up  in  October  1990  and  drafted  a  research 
timetable  in  the  form  of  a  flow-chart  (Appendix  1 ).  This  has  three  stages, 
planning,  research  and  development,  although  these  are  by  no  means 
discrete  and  certain  features  of  planning  may  be  addressed  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  project.  Approximate  timings  are  given  to  the  left  of  the 
diagram  and  reference  is  made  to  the  'goals'  and  'activities'  which  were 
listed  in  the  initial  research  proposal. 

Given  that  College  of  Education  graduates  will  teach  in  predictable 
school  environments,  it  was  considered  viable  to  attempt  a  target  situation 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  their  language  needs.  It  has  been  thought 
necessary,  however,  to  combine  information  from  the  target  situation  with 
the  views  of  teacher  educators,  student  teachers  themselves  and  others  in 
order  to  give  a  more  complete  picture.  Thus,  the  research  team's  approach  to 
needs  assessment  has  been  eclectic  and  has  aimed  at  gaining  a  consensus 
among  parties  concerned. 

In  order  to  establish  a  list  of  prioritised  needs  to  generate  a  profile  of 
minimum  language  requirements,  a  piloted  questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
College  of  Education  lecturers  and  students.  Education  Department 
inspectors,  and  a  random  sample  of  practising  teachers  who  had  graduated 
from  the  Colleges  of  Education  (see  section  4.2.5).  The  items  on  the 
questionnaire  were  drawn  from  related  literature  and  studies,  the  opinions  of 
teachers,  lecturers  and  other  experts,  and  from  classroom  data. 

Data  from  classrooms  were  supplemented  with  expert  opinion  because 
it  could  have  been  misleadmg  to  assume  that  the  absence  of  particular 
language  functions  from  certain  lessons  signified  linguistic  incapability. 
Instead,  this  lack  may  have  been  methodologically  determined  and  so  it  was 
necessary  to  find  out  the  common  pedagogical  practice  for  each  subject 
under  discussion. 
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The  following  sections  chart  the  progress  of  the  research  from  the  initial 
gathering  of  opinions,  through  drafting  and  piloting  a  questionnaire,  to  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  results. 

4.1  Category  System 

4.1.1  Focus  Groups 

After  reviewing  literature  and  research  on  classroom  observation,  the 
research  team  attempted  to  draft  its  own  category  system  in  order  to  help 
identify  teacher  language  functions  and  develop  profiles  of  language  needs. 
It  was  believed  that  small  groups  of  experts  would  be  able  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  completion  of  such  a  system.  Therefore,  'focus  groups' 
>vere  formed  and  it  was  anticipated  that  meetings  of  these  groups  would  be 
held  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  throughout  the  duration  of  the  project. 

Four  focus  groups  were  formed,  one  at  the  Institute  of  Language  in 
Education  (ILE)  and  three  at  the  Colleges  of  Education.  One  of  these  groups 
was  composed  of  lecturers  of  different  subjects  (History,  EPA,  Science  and 
Education)  while  the  others  comprised  lecturers  in  English. 

Discussion  revolved  around  English  language  needs  and  observed 
deficiencies  of  student  teachers,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  micro-skills  of 
teaching.  It  was  widely  felt  that  individual  micro-skill  areas  were  subordinate 
to  general  proficiency,  which  was  thought  to  determine  one's  ability  to 
manipulate  the  specific  skills.  However,  many  participants  did  identity  some 
macro-skill  areas,  namely  eliciting,  presenting,  instructing  and  handling 
pupils*  responses,  with  some  component  (micro-)  skills  being  simplification, 
development  of  ideas,  clarification  and  prompting. 

It  was  agreed  that  student  teachers  who  were  insufficiently  proficient 
displayed  certain  language  problems.  They  were  considered  unable  to  adapt 
their  language  to  cope  with  the  unexpected  m  the  classroom,  particularly 
when  called  upon  to  respond  to  student  silence,  misunderstanding  or  an 
inappropriate  answer.  The  student  teachers'  inability  to  express  themselves 
clearly  and  accurately  were  also  identified  as  problem  areas,  and  it  was  felt 
that  improvements  in  accuracy  would  probably  lead  to  improvements  in 
clarity. 

The  views  expressed  by  these  focus  groups  were  useful  in  confirming 
the  preliminary  hypotheses  of  the  research  team,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  aims 
of  instigating  the  focus  groups,  identifying  necessary  skills  and  problem 
areas  and  involving  interested  parties  within  the  college,  had  been  achieved. 
The  value  of  such  meetings  cannot  be  overemphasized,  particularly  since 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  involve  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  work 
with  the  findings  of  the  research  and  to  implement  policies  possibly  derived 
from  it. 

4.1.2  Observation  Checklist 

The  first  draft  of  the  teacher  language  function  category  system" 
was  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  observation  of  two  English  Lessons- 
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for-Analysis  at  Sir  Robert  Black  College  of  Education,  one  a  Form  1  grammar 
class,  the  other  a  Form  2  dictation.  The  use  of  this  category  system  as  an 
observation  checklist  was  to  confirm  or  refute  initial  thoughts  on  the  kinds  of 
functions  in  evidence. 

Since  the  purpose  of  these  lessons  was  to  allow  peer  observation 
among  student  teachers,  they  were  planned  and  rehearsed  by  students  with 
help  from  lecturers  when  necessary.  The  pupils  in  both  cases  were  brought 
in  from  local  secondary  schools  and  ihey  had  met  the  student  teachers 
briefly  in  their  own  schools  beforehand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  lessons  were  not  taught  under  typical 
classroom  conditions,  it  was  felt  that  observing  them  would  at  least  provide 
some  idea  of  what  might.be  expected  of  student  teachers  from  the  Colleges 
of  Education.  The  coding  took  the  form  of  putting  a  mark  when  a  particular 
function  was  identified  and  was  done  in  real  time.  The  lessons  were  later 
transcribed  to  provide  examples  for  each  of  the  categories. 

The  use  of  this  list  in  the  two  Lessons-for-Analysis  revealed  that: 

(1 )  Definitions  for  each  of  the  categories  needed  to  be  more  explicit  so 
that  possible  confusion  between  items,  for  example  'organising 
activities'  and  'directing  actions'  could  be  avoided. 

(2)  A  separate  category  for  questioning,  which  was  used  very  fre- 
quently in  the  lessons,  was  needed. 

(3)  A  more  careful  handling  of  categories  and  sub-categories  was 
required  to  avoid  overlap  or  confusion  in  meaning. 

In  the  light  of  insights  gained  from  the  Lessons-for-Analysis,  the  first 
draft  of  the  category  system*  was  amended  to  take  account  of  emerging 
findings,  to  accommodate  new  ideas  and  vocabulary  from  the  research  and 
literature,  and  to  make  the  phrasing  of  each  function  more  consistent.  An 
annotated  version*  which  included  sources,  details  and  definitions  v/as  also 
drawn  up  at  this  stage.  The  new  category  system  differs  from  the  first  draft  in 
the  following  ways: 

(1 )  The  adoption  of  the  term  Eliciting  and  the  detailed  breakdown  of 
questions  from  Tsui  (1 985) 

(2)  The  elision  of  periods  of  lessons  (e.g.  set  up)  in  favour  of 
linguistically-determined  categories 

(3)  The  breakdown  of  the  Instructing  category  into  five  subsections 

(4)  The  breakdown  of  Lecturing  into  four  subsections 

(5)  The  addition  of  a  major  enactive  category.  This  displays  a  new 
orientation  in  the  way  the  researchers  looked  at  classrooms,  more  in 
line  with  Sinclair  and  Coulthard's  'ACTS'  and  'MOVES',  because 
the  teacher  is  often  REACTIVE  as  well  as  ACTIVE 

(6)  The  addition  of  a  major  category  from  Willis  (1981),  'Outer-layer 
language'.  This  shows  a  widening  of  focus  to  include  personal 
interaction  and  teachers'  non-teaching  duties 

(7)  The  addition  of  'Nominating  and  Regulating  Pupils'  Participation' 
from  Malcolm  (1986) 
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(8)  The  elision  of  Yes-No  questions,  on  the  grounds  that  this  was  a 
forma!  distinction  in  contrast  to  other  functional  ones 

Work  is  still  being  done  on  the  annotated  category  system  to  include 
examples  from  Lessons-for-Analysis  and  videotaped  lessons  of  student 
teachers  on  Practical  Teaching  in  schools. 

4.2  Questionnaire 

4.2.1  First  Draft 

In  order  to  gauge  the  views  of  interested  parties  on  the  English  required 
by  the  target  group,  a  questionnaire  was  designed,  based  on  the  descriptive 
category  system  previously  discussed. 

An  initial  step  towards  transforming  the  category  system  into  the 
questionnaire  was  to  simplify  the  items  so  that  they  became  self-explanatory 
to  non-language  specialists.  The  annotated  category  system's  hierarchical 
division  into  categories  and  subcategories  was  removed  in  case  it  biased  any 
responses.  In  addition,  the  number  of  categories  was  reduced  by  combining 
several  functions  from  the  final  list  into  one.  Several  items  were  rewritten  to 
make  them  all  of  a  similar  level  of  generality. 

Finally,  the  list  of  functions  was  divided  into  three  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  domains  in  which  student  teachers  might  be  expected  to 
use  English,  namely  the  staffroom,  the  classroom,  and  the  College  of 
Education.  These  domains  were  headed: 

A.  English  for  Professional  Purposes 

B.  English  for  Classroom  Purposes 

C.  English  for  Academic  Purposes 

To  decide  whether  an  identified  skill  would  be  required,  respondents 
were  asked  to  choose  between: 

—  Yes  (required) 

—  No  (not  required)  and 

—  ?     (not  sure) 

They  were  encouraged  to  asterisk  any  functions  they  considered  to  be 
particularly  important. 

4.2.2  Piloting 

4.2.2.1   ILE  Conference  Extra 

The  questionnaire  was  piloted  at  a  workshop  session  at  the  1990  ILE 
conference,  with  a  group  of  teachers.  College  of  Education  lecturers, 
publishers,  inspectors  and  professionals  in  tertiary  education  (n  31).  The 
questionnaire  was  distributed  after  an  initial  presentation  detailing  the 
rationale  for  the  project.  After  participants  had  filled  in  the  questionnaire  they 
were  asked  to  make  comments  to  the  floor  regarding  its  design  and  content, 
and  these  views,  plus  written  comments  on  the  questionnaires  themselves, 
prompted  further  amendments  to  it  (see  section  4.2.4). 
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4.2.2.2  SRBCE  Staff  Seminar 


The  initial  questionnaire  was  also  piloted  at  a  Sir  Robert  Black  College 
of  Education  staff  seminar.  The  research  team  was  invited  to  present  details 
of  the  project  and  to  distribute  the  questionnaire  to  members  of  staff  {n=97)^. 

The  participants  were  divided  into  four  subject-based  groups  because  it 
was  felt  that  this  grouping  might  reveal  some  subject  specific  patterns  and 
that  participants  would  feel  more  confident  about  expressing  their  opinions 
if  they  were  with  their  departmental  colleagues.  Respondents  were  invited 
to  fill  in  the  questionnaire  and  to  offer  comments  on  it  according  to  their 
subject  specialism  at  the  college  or  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

4.2.2.3  SRBCE  Students 

The  pilot  questionnaire  was  also  distributed  to  second  year  and  final 
year  English  elective  students  on  the  three-year  full-time  initial  teacher 
education  course  at  SRBCE  {n  =  50). 

4.2.3  Findings 

4.2.3.1   Priority  Rankings  of  Skills 

Data  from  the  pilot  questionnaires  distributed  to  the  ILE  workshop 
participants,  the  SRBCE  lecturers  and  English  elective  students  (n  =  178) 
were  analysed  in  order  to  obtain  an  overall  frequency  count/rank  order 
which  would  be  used  to  decide  on  items  to  be  deleted  from  the 
questionnaire. 

The  percentages  of  the  four  categories  ("Y,  Y,  N,  ?)  were  worked  out  for 
each  item.  Based  on  the  frequency  count,  Items  were  ranked  to  show  their 
relative  importance'. 

It  was  found  that  items  in  Section  A  (English  for  Academic  Purposes) 
received  widespread  support,  with  four  out  of  seven  appearing  in  the  top 
ten.  They  are: 

Item 

Position        Number    Item  content 

2  6      —access  and  use  reference  materials  and  other 

learning  resources 

3  1      -  -produce  speech  with  a  pronunciation  which  is 

intelligible,  especially  for  the  vocabulary  of  one's 
specialized  area  of  study 
3  4      — read,  understand  and  react  to  instructional  mate- 

rials used  on  College  courses 
1 0  7      — write  accurately  and  coherently  in  order  to 

discuss  the  issues  and  complete  the  tasks  arising 
from  College  courses 
Popular  choices  in  Section  B  (English  for  Classroom  Purposes) 
reflected  methodological  preconceptions  about  the  nature  of  teaching  as 
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well  as  current  practice,  taking  up  thirteen  positions  in  the  top  twenty  list. 
The  seven  items  in  the  top  ten  are: 

1  20  — ask  questions  (including,  what,  why  and  how 

questions)  which  require  students  to  express 
their  understanding  of  subject  content 
5  10     — adapt  a  text  for  classroom  use  by  simplifying  or 

summarizing  it  to  suit  students'  level 
5  16     — present,  subject  content,  including  facts,  exam- 

ples and  reasons 

5  22     — use  repair  strategies  required  during  commu- 

nication breakdown,  eg.  simplify  a  question, 
break  a  question  down  into  easier  sub- 
questions,  or  repeat  a  question  with  variations 
that  are  not  simplifications 

9  34     —give  oral  instructions  about  how  to  do  22 

exercises,  activities  or  play  games 

10  42  — give  written  comments  on  students'  work 

10  43     — write  questions  and  rubrics  for  worksheets, 

exercises  and  tests 
Section  C  (English  for  Professional  Purposes)  was  least  popular,  and 
only  one  item  from  this  section,  write  assessments  of  students  (Item  44) 
achieved  more  than  75%  support. 

All  but  two  questionnaire  items  received  over  50%  support,  so  it  was 
considered  necessarv  to  use  the  comments  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
support  in  order  to  decide  on  a  cut-off  point  at  which  items  would  be 
accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  final  questionnaire. 

4.2.3,2  Comments 

Both  verbal  and  written  comments  made  by  the  respondents  were 
recorded  and  regarded  as  valuable  feedback  on  the  research  instrument,  in 
general,  respondents  considered  the  importance  of  Section  B  to  be 
dependent  entirely  on  individual  school  circumstances.  Speaking  was 
agreed  to  be  the  sirigle  most  important  skill  to  be  mastered  by  teachers. 

There  were  some  useful  suggestions  regarding  research  design  :  it  was 
felt  that  classroom  observation  would  be  a  fruitful  exercise,  particularly  if  the 
criteria  of  teacher  effectiveness  were  to  be  established  beforehand  by 
experts;  some  believed  that  the  research  should  look  at  current  college 
entrance  tests  in  order  to  see  whether  they  screen  for  proficiency  in  EAP;  a 
textbook  analysis  was  suggested,  as  was  asking  students  what  they 
expected  of  their  teachers.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  design  of  the 
questionnaire  could  be  improved. 

4.2.4  Final  Version 

Given  the  above  findings,  it  was  decided  to  revise  the  questionnaire. 
The  following  decisions  were  made: 
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(1)  All  of  the  items  which  received  less  than  75%  support  in  the 
piloting  were  dropped  from  the  questionnaire.  This  cut-off  point 
was  chosen  because  these  items  had  been  consistently  rejected 
in  comments  made  by  the  respondents,  and/or  were  suspect  on 
pedagogical  grounds  (eg.  punishing) 

(2)  Some  relatively  unpopular  items  were  retained,  however,  if  they 
were  considered  more  relevant  to  one  subject  than  others  (eg.  'tell 
a  story'  seemed  to  be  more  relevant  to  language  and  social  science 
subjects) 

(3)  A  search  of  relevant  textbooks  was  undertaken  in  order  to  establish 
the  language  functions  required  in  them:  this  was  particularly 
useful  in  tightening  up  functions  from  science  subjects  (eg. 
'present  theories  and  hypotheses') 

(4)  Work  was  done  on  the  EAP  section  at  this  stage  to  find  a  balance 
between  a  long  list  of  micro  study  skills  and  a  short  list  of  task  types 

The  new  questionnaire'  contained  fifty  items  in  three  sections. 
Although  the  names  of  the  divisions  were  retained,  the  order  was  changed 
to  allow  Section  C,  English  for  Academic  Purposes,  to  be  given  only  to  those 
educationalists  and  student  teachers  with  experience  of  the  nature  of  tasks 
required  in  Colleges  of  Education. 

Also,  the  rubrics  for  each  section  were  amended  to  be  more  specific  and 
to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  preparation  for  teaching  and  teaching 
itself.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  a  new  scale  for  rating  the  items  was  used: 

1 .  not  normally  required 

2.  useful  but  not  important 

3.  important 

4.  very  important 

4.2.5  Distribution 

This  final  version  of  the  questionnaire  has  been  distributed  to  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  Primary  school  teachers  of  English  in  42  schools,  4  per  school, 
including  Principals  (random  sample,  n^168) 

(2)  Primary  school  teachers  of  English  on  the  ILE  refresher  course 
(code  BP  911)  (n  =  44) 

(3)  Secondary  school  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  the  Colleges 
of  Education  and  Principals  in  38  schools,  13  to  each  school 
(random  sample,  n^494) 

(4)  ILE  lecturers  whose  specialism  is  English  (n  =  23) 

(5)  ED  inspectors  (non-Chinese  subjects)  (n^46) 

(6)  All  College  of  Education  lecturers  (excluding  those  in  Chinese, 
Chinese  History,  Educational  Technology,  Kindergarten  and 
Special  Education  Departments)  (n^278) 

(7)  College  of  Education  3Y3  and  2Y2  students  enroled  on  the  English 
course  (90  91),  excluding  those  not  taking  English  as  an  elective 
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subject  at  HKTTC  and  those  taking  Chinese  and/or  Chinese  History 
as  elective  subjects  on  the  English  course  in  the  other  three 
Colleges  of  Education'' 
(8)  Ail  College  of  Education  3Y1,  3Y2  and  2Y1   English  elective 
students 

At  the  time  of  writing,  approximately  65%  of  the  questionnaires 
distributed  to  Groups  1  to  5  have  been  returned.  Questionnaires  given  to  the 
other  groups  are  expected  to  be  returned  by  mid  June  1 991 . 

4.3  Videotaping  of  Lessons 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  go  into  classes  taught  by  College  of 
Education  student  teachers  on  their  Practical  Teaching  in  schools  so  that 
va.ious  language  skills  could  be  identified  and  video  recordings  could  be 
taken  for  future  use  in  determining  standards. 

Thirty-eight  student  teachers  drawn  from  three  Colleges  of  Education 
were  videoed  in  seventeen  secondary  schools  and  eight  primary  schools. 
The  choice  of  students  and  lessons  to  be  observed  and  recorded  could  not 
be  made  randomly  because  only  those  students  who  would  be  teaching  in 
English  could  be  chosen.  Despite  a  limited  pool  of  student  teachers,  a  broad 
range  of  lessons  was  observed.  The  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

No.  of  lessons 


English  13 

Mathematics  and  Science  8 

Social  Science  1 1 

Cultural  Subjects  6 


Total  38 
5.  CONCLUSION 
5.1    Achievements  to  Date 


The  Project  is  making  satisfactory  progress  and  has  encountered  no 
major  problems  thus  far.  The  following  Products  named  in  the  Research 
Process  Flowchart  (Appendix  1 )  have  been  developed: 

(1 )  Product  1   -  Teacher  Talk  Category  List 

(2)  Product  2     Questionnaire  (Pilot) 

(3)  Product  3  -  Questionnaire  (Final):  research  instrument 
The  following  Activities  have  been  completed: 

(1)  Activity  3  -  Classroom  observation 

(2)  Activity  4  -  Rephrasing,  selecting,  rationalisation  of  the  Teacher 

Talk  Category  System 

(3)  Activity  5  -  Data  collection  (Pilot  questionnaire) 

(4)  Activity  6      Data  analysis  (Pilot  questionnaire) 

(5)  Activity  12  Videoing 

In  addition  to  consultation  and  literature  search,  which  are  expected  to 
continue  throughout  the  Project,  the  following  Activities  are  currently  in 
progress: 


(1 )  Activity  7  -  Data  collection  (Final  questionnaire) 

(2)  Activity  8  -  Data  analysis  (Final  questionnaire) 

(3)  Activity  12-  Selection  and  analysis  of  video  clips 

At  the  end  of  this  process  it  is  hoped  that  a  tentative  list  of  prioritised 
language  skills  required  by  student  teachers  of  different  subjects  will  have 
been  generated. 

5.2    Future  Directions 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  development  phase  of  the  research  will  focus 
on  four  areas:  validating  the  draft  list  of  language  needs;  adapting  this  list 
into  a  manageable  evaluation  instrument  with  which  to  establish  minimum 
proficiency  standards;  designing  tests,  both  entry-point  and  exit-point 
(target-related);  and  developing  syllabi  and  course  materials. 

The  following  Activities  therefore  remain  to  be  undertaken: 

(1)  Activity  9  -  Validating  profiles  of  language  needs 

(2)  Activity  10-  Rationalising,  further  analysing  comments,  editing, 

rephrasing 

(3)  Activity  11  -  Designing  evaluation  instrument 

(4)  Activity  1 3  -  Deciding  on  criteria  of  proficiency 

(5)  Activity  14-  Constructing  tests 

(6)  Activity  15-  Piloting  tests 

(7)  Activity  16  -  Designing  courses 

The  Products  which  have  yet  to  be  developed  are: 

(1)  Product  4  -  List  of  teacher  language  needs  (or  different  subjects 

and  levels 

(2)  Product  5  -  Prioritised  teacher  language  needs 

(3)  Product  6  -  Prioritised  list  of  teacher  language  needs  -  profiles  for 

different  subjects 

(4)  Product  7  -  Evaluation  instrument 

(5)  Product  8  -  Representative  video  clips 

(6)  Products    -  Statement  of  standards 

(7)  Product  1 0   Target-related  tests  at  exit-point 

(8)  Product  11-  Language  Skills  Course   Syllabus  and  Materials 

There  is  obviously  a  great  deal  of  work  still  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
achieve  all  of  the  objectives  of  this  research  project,  especially  since  it  is 
breaking  new  ground  in  many  respects.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the 
Project  will  help  to  enhance  the  English  standard  of  student  teachers  and  the 
quality  of  interaction  in  classrooms,  and  that  it  will  open  up  opportunities  for 
further  research. 
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Notes 

1.  Ullmann  and  Geva*  (1984)  also  give  a  list  of  uses  to  which  classroom 
observation  has  been  put,  including  research  into  teacher  effectiveness, 
and  the  effect  of  certain  variables  on  student  achievement  (task 
orientation,  interaction  patterns,  pacing  and  so  on), 

2.  The  examples  and  explanations  In  brackets  do  not  appear  in  this  form  in 
COLT;  they  have  been  adapted  and  extracted  from  the  articles  by 
Frohlich  et  al  (1 985)  and  Ullmann  and  Geva  (1 984), 

3.  We  are  aware  of  two  studies  into  the  overall  language  competence  of 
trainee  teachers  but  both  are  partial  and  of  too  limited  a  focus  to  be  very 
useful  to  us. 

A  1984  study  by  Mukattash  tested  student  teachers  on  a  pre-service 
English  course  in  Jordan  using  a  grammatical  error  analysis  test  (verbs 
were  the  particular  focus). 

He  found  that  the  'standard  of  English'  judged  by  this  criterion  was 
extremely  poor. 

In  1986,  Sim  designed  a  series  of  tests  to  examine  Singapore  teacher 
trainees'  'communicative  competence'.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
research  project  ended  with  the  construction  of  the  tests  and  they  were 
not  applied  to  the  trainees. 

4.  Richard  R.  Day  and  M.  Gay  Conklin  studied  the  content  of  US  MAs  in 
TESOL:  they  found  that  these  programmes  emphasized  precisely  this 
aspect,  which  they  term  'Pedagogic  Content  Knowledge'. 

5.  A  complete  version  of  this  table,  with  rankings  for  all  of  the  skills  in 
Section  E,  can  be  found  in  Mosbergen  et  al  1 982,  page  1 6. 

6.  1  37  members  of  staff  attended  the  seminars.  Not  all  members  returned 
questionnaires,  and  the  responses  of  lecturers  in  the  departments  of 
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Chinese  and  Chinese  History  were  discounted.  This  figure  therefore 

refers  to  the  questionnaires  actually  analysed. 
7.    The  four  Colleges  of  Education  under  the  Hong  Kong  Education 

Department  are: 

Grantham  College  of  Education  (GCE) 

Hong  Kong  Technical  Teachers'  College  (HKTTC) 

Northcote  College  of  Education  (NCE) 

Sir  Robert  Black  College  of  Education  (SRBCE) 

The  three-year  course  at  GCE  is  taught  in  Chinese  and  subjects  offered 

at  HKTTC  (except  those  by  the  Languages  Department)  are  very 

different  from  the  other  three  Colleges,  and  so  questionnaires  were  not 

distributed  to  student  teachers  on  these  courses. 

3Y3,  3Y2  and  3Y1  =  finai  year,  second  year  and  first  year  students  on 
the  three  year  full-time  course  respectively 

2Y2  and  2Y1  =  final  year  and  first  year  students  on  l^e  two  year 
full-time  course  respectively 

Each  student  has  to  take  2  subjects  as  his/her  elective  study.  Cninese 
and  Chinese  History  are  also  offered  as  elective  subjects  on  the  English 
courses  although  Chinese  is  the  medium  of  instruction  for  these  two 
subjects. 

•  You  are  most  welcome  to  contact  the  Research  Project  Team  for  more 
detailed/ updated  information. 
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HONGKONGBAIMK  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  — 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  5 

MINIMUM  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  ENGLISH  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGES  OF  EDUCATION 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Flow  Chart  Showing  Research  Process  (with  Provisional  Timing) 
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THE  HONG  KONG  EXTENSIVE  READING  SCHEME 
IN  ENGLISH  (HKERS)— AN  EXTENSIVE  READING 
PROGRAMME  FOR  JUNIOR  SECONDARY 
STUDENTS 

Vivienne  Yu  and  Christina  Wong 

English  Division,  Institute  of  Language  in  Education 

Education  Department 


The  Hong  Kong  Extensive  Reading  Scheme  in  English  (HKERS). 
a  school  project  for  junior  secondary  students  initiated  and 
developed  by  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  (ILE),  will  be 
implemented  on  a  phased  basis  in  approximately  200  schools  over 
7  years  from  September  1991.  In  this  report  we  shall  describe  the 
Scheme  and  the  work  in  progress. 


Background 

The  HKERS  is  the  product  of  an  extensive  reading  scheme  pilot  project 
implemented  at  the  junior  secondary  level  in  nine  public-sector  schools  from 
September  1986  to  August  19^  as  one  of  the  measures  to  improve  the 
curriculum  and  the  standard  of/fenglish  in  Hong  Kong  schools.  This  pilot 
project  was  evaluated  by  the  E^lucation  Department's  Educational  Research 
Establishment  and  by  the  IttT an  the  findings  were  in  general  positive  and 
encouraging.  The  greater  exposure  to  English  through  extensive  reading  had 
resulted  in  both  language  improvement  and  desirable  attitudinal  changes  in 
students  towards  the  English  language  in  genera!  and  reading  in  particular. 
The  Report  of  the  Working  Group  set  up  to  Review  Language  Improvement 
Measures  (1989)  therefore  recommended  that  an  improved  version  of  the 
Scheme  be  extended  to  all  interested  secondary  schools.  Work  on  the 
HKERS  began  immediately  after  the  Government  gave  approval  to  the 
Scheme  in  1 990. 


Alms  of  HKERS 

The  HKERS  works  on  the  principle  that  exposure  to  English  through 
reading  can  help  students  to  improve  their  English.  As  Nuttall  (1982:168) 
points  out.  the  best  way  to  improve  one's  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
is  to  go  and  live  among  its  speakers.  The  next  best  way  is  to  "read 
extensively  in  it".  Griper  (1 986:1 0  1 1 )  also  suggests  that  the  language  input 
a  student  receivers  in  the  English  classroom  is  limited  and  insufficient  to 
provide  the  learner  with  "an  adequate  language  environment",  but  extensive 
reading  will  "transform  the  quantity  of  input"  dramatically. 

A  well  designed  reading  programme  is  the  best  way  to  bring  about  this 
improvement.  Elley  (1987),  in  describing  the  success  of  the  Fijian  Book 
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Flood  programme  for  upper  primary  school  students  in  Fiji,  identifies  five 
main  factors  that  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  enriched  reading 
programme.  Firstly,  because  to  make  sense  of  an  interesting  story  is 
"inherently  motivating",  students  feel  the  urgency  to  use  the  second 
language  to  understand  the  story.  This  also  means  that  they  focus  on 
meaning  rather  than  on  form,  and  evidence  from  many  sources  has  indicated 
that  "language  learning  is  most  productive"  when  "the  language  is  used  for  a 
real  purpose"  and  when  students  "search  for  strategies  to  infer  meaning,  and 
make  use  of  semantic  cues,  picture  cues,  and  letter  cues".  Moveover,  book 
floods  not  only  lead  to  increased  exposure  to  the  language,  but  also  give 
students  the  chance  to  be  exposed  to  "natural  language"  that  is  not  tightly 
controlled  as  in  most  other  lessons.  It  is  the  best  opportunity  for  students  to 
learn  "unfamiliar  words"  and  "idioms"  naturally.  Lastly,  the  books  provide 
good  models  of  English  and  will  be  useful  in  situations  where  some 
teachers'  own  mastery  over  English  is  not  always  secure.  (Elley  1987: 
223-224) 

The  HKERS  is  also  a  good  means  of  helping  students  develop 
"individualized  learning".  In  a  HKERS  lesson,  a  class  of  40  students  will  each 
be  reading  a  different  book  and  working  on  his/her  own. 

Main  features  of  HKERS 

The  main  features  of  the  HKERS  are  described  below: 

Allocation  of  class  time  to  the  Scheme 

A  special  feature  of  the  HKERS  is  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the  English 
language  curriculum  and  schools  are  .equired  to  devote  class  periods  to  the 
Scheme.  A  class  scheme  has  certain  advantages  over  a  library  scheme.  In  a 
library  scheme  there  is  less  monitoring  and  a  lot  depends  on  the  students. 
Left  on  their  own  some  students  will  choose  books  that  are  too  difficult  and 
others  will  choose  books  that  are  too  easy.  Some  will  read  a  lot  and  do  very 
well,  whereas  others  will  read  very  little,  in  a  class  scheme  like  the  HKERS, 
on  the  other  hand  the  teachers  can  assess  the  students  to  place  them  on  the 
correct  reading  levels,  advise  on  books,  monitor  progress  and  give  help, 
encouragement  and  feedback.  In  other  words,  without  a  reading  programme 
in  the  curriculum,  many  students'  reading  tends  to  be  spasmodic,  haphazard 
and  unrewarding,  whereas  a  good  reading  programme  implemented  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  will  help  students  to  gradually  progress  towards 
individualized  reading  and  learning. 

Provision  of  resource  packages 

Participating  schools  are  provided  with  components  of  a  resource 
package  per  secondary  one  class  participating  in  the  Scheme  in  the  first  year 
of  implementation,  and  these  resourci  packages  will  be  used  up  to  S3. 

There  are  two  components  in  a  complete  resource  package  the 
Extensive  Reading  Programme  and  the  Reading  Kit. 


{a)  The  Extensive  Reading  Programme 

The  Extensive  Readi.  Programme  was  developed  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  has  been  adapted  by  the  ILE  for  Hong 
Kong  students.  It  consists  of  400  books  (both  fiction  and  non-fiction) 
of  a  variety  of  genre,  period  and  setting.  They  are  graded  into  8  different 
reading  levels,  with  2  boxes  of  25  titles  at  each  level.  Each  book  is  also 
provided  with  an  introduction  to  the  contents,  a  workcard  with 
questions  to  check  students  understanding  of  what  they  have  read,  and 
an  answer  card. 

The  programme  also  includes  a  test  pack,  with  a  placement  test  to 
help  teachers  assess  the  individual  students'  reading  ability  so  that  they 
can  enter  the  reading  programme  at  an  approriate  level,  and  progress 
tests  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  SI,  2  &  3  to  assess 
improvement  in  English.  In  addition,  reading  charts  and  records  to  help 
teachers  and  students  monitor  progress  are  also  provided. 
{b)  The  Reading  Kit 

The  Reading  Kit  is  published  by  Longman  Group  (Far  East)  Ltd.  It 
consists  of  1 20  reading  cards  at  2  different  levels  and  answer  cards,  and 
is  especially  designed  to  prepare  the  weaker  students  for  entry  to  the 
Extensive  Reading  Programme. 

Specialist  support  by  the  ILE 

The  ILE  runs  induction  courses  for  the  ERS  teachers  and  publishes 
Teacher's  Manuals,  teaching  aids  and  guidelines  to  help  schools  implement 
the  Scheme.  It  is  also  responsible  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  HKERS 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  Scheme. 

Work  in  Progress 

HKERS  schools 

In  October  1990,  a  circular  and  an  information  pamphlet  on  the  HKERS 
were  sent  to  all  public-sector  secondary  schools  inviting  them  to  participate 
in  Phase  I  (September  1991 )  of  the  Scheme.  The  Scheme  has  aroused  a  lot 
of  interest  and  was  reported  both  in  newspapers  and  on  television.  The 
response  from  schools  was  also  very  enthusiastic,  and  over  100  schools 
applied  to  join  the  Scheme. 

Two  briefing  sessions  for  interested  schools  were  held  in  November 
1990  to  introduce  the  Scheme  and  to  explain  to  the  schools  the  procedures 
for  administering  a  suitability  test  to  a  sample  of  S1  students  so  as  to  assess 
the  students'  readiness  to  start  the  Reading  Programme. 

The  results  of  the  tests  were  received  in  December  1990  and  in  January 
1991,  19  schools  were  invited  to  participate  in  Phase  I  of  the  Scheme. 
Different  types  of  schools  were  selected,  and  a  range  of  student  abilities  was 
also  represented. 

The  selected  schools  were  invited  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  seminars  and 
workshops  on  the  implementation  of  the  Scheme.  A  Seminar  for  Heads  of 
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schools  and  English  Panel  Chairpersons  was  held  in  March  1991,  and  a 
seminar  for  the  ERS  Co-ordinators  was  held  in  May  1991.  More  seminars 
and  workshops  will  be  held  in  June  and  July  before  the  summer  break. 

In  addition.  Teacher's  Manuals  have  been  given  to  the  teachers  to 
provide  them  with  detailed  information  on  the  operation  of  the  Scheme.  A 
Pamphlet  in  English  and  Chinese  to  introduce  the  value  of  extensive  reading 
to  parents  will  also  be  issued  soon. 

Work  has  also  begun  on  inviting  application  for  Phase  11  (September 
1992)  of  the  Scheme.  A  circular  was  sent  to  the  schools  in  May  1991  and  a 
briefing  session  for  interested  schools  will  be  held  in  July. 

Pilot  schools 

We  visited  the  schools  involved  in  the  Pilot  Project  and  many  expressed 
interest  in  continuing  with  the  Scheme.  Arrangements  were  made  to  procure 
replacement  copies  for  them  as  many  of  their  books  and  materials  were  worn 
out  after  being  used  for  5  years.  We  shall  maintain  contact  with  the  Pilot 
schools  and  give  them  support  and  help  when  necessary.  Moreover,  as  their 
first  batch  of  ERS  students  are  in  S5  now  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  ERS  has  any  effect  on  their  performance  in  the  HKCEE. 

Materials 

The  resource  packages  were  despatched  to  the  HKERS  Schools  in  April 
1991.  The  components  for  each  s'^hool  were  chosen  according  to  the 
reading  profile  of  the  school  so  as  to  suit  the  students'  abilities.  We  have 
co-operated  closely  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  development  of 
reading  and  teaching  aids  for  the  package  and  evaluation  instruments  for  the 
Scheme.  A  lot  of  effort  has  also  been  put  into  exploring  ways  of  reducing 
administrative  costs  like  freight  charges,  so  that  more  of  the  funding  can  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  materials.  The  process  of  procurement  of 
materials  for  Phase  II  of  the  Scheme  has  also  begun. 

HKERS  Awards 

As  HKERS  Award  Scheme  has  been  set  up  as  one  of  the  measure  to 
increase  the  students'  interest  in  the  Scheme.  The  awards,  sponsored  by  the 
Zonta  Club  of  Hong  Kong  East,  will  be  presented  to  the  Best  Readers  of 
every  HKERS  school  and  to  the  winners  of  an  inter-school  competition  on 
book  reports  in  July  1992,  one  year  after  the  launching  of  the  Scheme.  We 
believe  that  for  the  Scheme  to  succeed,  students  must  be  encouraged  to 
read,  and  the  encouragement  must  be  given  constantly  and  can  take  many 
forms.  The  classroom  teachers'  role  in  this  is  of  paramount  importance,  but 
this  also  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  support  at  school  and  societal  levels. 

Future  Development 

It  is  hoped  that  with  20  30  schools  joining  the  HKERS  every  year,  many 
students  at  junior  secondary  level  in  the  territory  will  benefit  from  this  "book 
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flood"  (Elley  1987)  and  cultivate  a  lifelong  interest  in  reading  as  well  as  gain 
improvement  in  their  English.  In  the  coming  year  when  the  Scheme  is 
implemented  in  schools,  it  will  be  important  to  collect  data  and  information 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Scheme  and  to  improve  its  materials  and 
operation. 

We  shall  report  on  this  in  future  volumes  of  ILEJ. 
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THE  SWAPSHOP:  PROGRESS  OF  WORK 


May  M,  T,  Lee 
English  Division 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


This  is.the  third  year  the  Swapshop  is  in  ope:  -neon. 

Around  September  last  year,  when  we  reviewed  the  development  of  the 
Swapshop  during  its  second  year,  we  felt  that  the  amount  of  work  achieved 
during  the  year  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  that  the  reason  for  this  was  the 
lack  of  structure  of  the  meetings  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  members, 
in  view  of  that,  we  re-organized  the  Swapshop  meetings  so  that  the 
participants  coming  to  the  meetings  were  divided  into  teams.  Each  team 
chose  to  work  on  a  particular  area  of  curriculum  development  or  action 
research,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor.  As  the  participants  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  keeping  in  touch  with  ELT  developments,  we  introduced  a  short 
input/workshop  session  at  each  meeting,  except  for  the  last  two.  These 
session  were  conducted  by  ILE  staff.  The  topics  covered  were: 

—  Making  better  use  of  course-books 

—  Targets  and  target- related  assessment  based  on  criterion  ref- 
erencing principles 

—  Participant  produced  projects 

—  Language  for  enjoyment 

—  Non-standard  English 

—  The  New  ILE  Self-access  Language  Centre  and  Teachers  Resource 
Centre 

Participation  was  again  voluntary  and  the  Swapshop  or  its  members  did 
not  take  part  in  the  School  Based  Curriculum  Development  Scheme  run  by 
the  Education  Department. 

Inspite  of  the  encouraging  response  of  over  twenty  participants  at  the 
first  meeting,  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  those  who  turned  up  at 
subsequent  meetings,  the  work  achieved  by  the  Swapshop  in  the  third  year 
was  disappointing. 

The  five  teams  of  participants  had  each  identified  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  area  of  curriculum  development  to  work  on  during  the  year. 
Some  teams,  though  not  all,  managed  to  come  back  to  quite  a  number  of  the 
meetings,  or  arranged  to  meet  outside  the  ILE,  to  discuss  their  work. 
However,  only  one  team  has  submitted  their  work  (two  action  research 
reports)  so  far,  and  two  other  teams  reported  that  they  were  in  the  process  of 
finishing  their  materials. 

The  short  input/workshop  sessions  were  well  received  by  those 
attending  them.  However,  except  for  the  first  one,  the  meetings  have  been 
able  to  attract  only  a  small  number  of  participants. 

We  have  to  conclude  however  that  this  mode  of  support  service  for  past 
ILE  participants  has  not  been  very  productive. 
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If  we  look  back  at  the  swapshop  over  the  past  three  years,  we  find  that 
in  the  first  year  the  result  was  encouraging.  We  succeeded  in  pooling 
the  work  of  27  dedicated  teachers  and  producing  a  sizable  collection 
of  materials  for  the  Education  Department's  School  Based  Curriculum 
Development  Scheme. 

In  the  second  year  the  teachers  in  the  Swap-shop  decided  not  to  join 
the  Scheme  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  constrained  by  the  Education 
Department's  fixed  time-schedules.  However,  as  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Scheme,  they  had  difficulty  in  disciplining  themselves  to 
carry  out  plans  and  meet  dead-lines. 

This  year,  again  quite  a  number  of  teachers  came  to  the  meetings 
initially  and  these  teachers  appreciated  what  was  offered  to  them,  finding  it 
very  useful.  However,  in  spite  of  their  concern  about  teaching,  and  about 
improving  their  teaching,  they  had  difficulty  in  sustaining  their  effort  during 
their  spare  time  to  work  on  curriculum  renewal. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  unless  the  workload  of  English  teachers 
is  substantially  reduced,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  them  to  squeeze  time  out 
of  their  tight  schedule  of  work  to  take  part  in  out-of-school  cooperative 
forms  of  curriculum  renewal.  This  is  rather  sad  because  it  indicates  that  many 
English  teachers  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  job  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  systematically  improving  their  own  curriculum.  Both  teachers  and 
students  will  suffer  in  the  long  term. 

The  teachers  who  came  to  our  swapshop  meetings  are  professionals 
who  made  a  lot  of  effort  to  improve  their  teaching.  Whether  or  not  they  were 
able  to  produce  many  finished  products,  their  efforts  are  to  be  commended. 

Instead  of  maintaining  the  Swapshop  in  its  current  form,  which  requires 
teachers  to  attend  meetings  and  devote  time  regularly  throughout  the  school 
year,  we  think  it  might  be  more  effective  if  we  ran  one-off  workshops  or 
seminars.  Teachers  will  then  simply  need  to  turn  up  at  the  workshop/ 
seminar  when  they  happen  to  be  less  busy,  but  will  not  have  to  commit 
themselves  to  longer  term  projects.  Such  functions  might  be  organized  in  the 
ILE  Teacher  Resource  Centre,  where  a  lot  of  the  materials  produced  by 
Refresher  Course  participants  and  Swapshop  members  are  stored  and  can 
be  used  as  reference  or  resource  materials. 

We  will  continue  to  issue  the  ILE  Newsletter  to  past  participants  and 
keep  them  informed  of  these  functions. 

Another  type  of  service  we  plan  to  offer  is  a  support  service  to  schools. 

In  the  past,  ILE  lecturers  have  been  requested  by  schools  to  give 
seminars  to  English  teachers  on  various  ELT  topics.  This  has  proved  very 
effective.  The  seminar  can  be  tailor-made  for  the  needs  of  the  school 
concerned,  and  the  lecturer  can  discuss  with  the  teachers  to  try  and  tackle 
the  problems  specific  to  the  school. 

Some  past  participants  have  told  us  that  after  attending  the  Refresher 
Course,  they  have  been  asked  to  conduct  seminars  for  their  colleagues  on 
certain  ELT  areas.  Some  of  these  participants  come  back  to  get  materials 
and  help  from  us.  If  there  were  ready-made  packages  of  materials  and 
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information  on  popular  ELT  topics  which  could  be  lent  to  schools,  any  past 
participant  or  any  English  teacher,  would  then  be  able  to  organize  seminars 
for  the  English  panel  in  his/her  school. 

In  the  coming  academic  year,  we  hope  to  start  organizing  the  above  two 
types  of  support,  namely,  going  to  schools  to  conduct  seminars  for  English 
teachers  at  their  request,  and  preparing  packages  of  materials  on  popular 
ELT  topics  for  loan  to  English  teachers  so  that  they  can  conduct  seminars  for 
their  schools. 

Although  the  regular  Swapshop  meetings  will  be  abandoned,  it  is  still 
our  wish  that  English  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  will  one  day  be  able  to  pool 
their  efforts  and  establish  a  resource  bank  of  materials  and  teaching  ideas 
and  share  one  another's  wisdom.  The  ILE  Teacher  Resource  Centre  will 
certainly  aim  to  achieve  this  as  one  of  its  goals.  But  it  may  have  to  be  built  up 
by  participants  on  courses  rather  than  teachers  in  school. 

We  hope  that,  before  long,  English  teachers  will  have  their  teaching 
load  reduced  and  will  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  curriculum  renewal.  It 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  some  English  teachers  can  be  released 
from  teaching  for  a  whole  year  at  a  time  to  work  on  curriculum  development 
work  in  the  ILE  or  elsewhere. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT  SUMMARY: 
"KOWLOON  PARK" 


Course  No,  :EP901 
Group: 10 

Participants  involved  in  "Project:  Kowloon  Park  " 

KWAN  Ping-kwan,  Peter 

LAM  Yuet-ming,  Wendy 

LEE  Man-sun,  Donna 

LI  Yuk-yi,  Julia 

WONG  Wai-ching,  Karen 
Participants  who  assisted  in  evaluation: 

HUl  Ming-chu,  Salina 

LAI  Lai-mui 

LAW Lai-ying,  Teresa 

LEUNG  Woon-man,  Stevie 

SZETO  Mei-ha,  Carol 

Tutor:  Lindsay  Howard 

In  this  summary,  I  have  given  a  report  on  the  project  undertaken  by 
members  of  Group  1 0  on  EP901 .  The  project  was  carried  out  with  Primary  4 
pupils  from  TWGHs  Lo  Yu  Chik  Primary  PM  School.  The  summary  outlines 
the  general  aims  and  nature  of  project  work,  before  giving  an  account  of  the 
preparation,  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  "Project:  Kowloon 
Park". 

1 .  Why  did  we  embark  on  the  "Project:  Kowloon  Park"? 

After  much  discussion  on  our  Experimental  Teachings  it  was 
understood  that  no  project  teaching  had  been  tried  out  by  ILE  teachers  at  Lo 
Yu  Chik  Primary  School.  We  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  theme-based 
project  work  would  provide  an  ideal  vehicle  for  a  meaningful  application  of 
the  four  language  skills  in  a  real  life  setting.  In  doing  projects,  pupils  have  to 
listen  to  instruction,  to  speak  and  communicate  with  one  another,  to  read 
pamphlets  and  brochures  for  specific  information,  and  to  write  notes,  draw 
diagrams  and  produce  a  final  product. 

Therefore,  we  felt  as  ET  offered  an  ideal  opportunity  to  try  out  new 
ideas,  we  selected  Kowloon  Park  as  our  theme,  the  park  being  central  to  the 
Lo  Yu  Chik  community. 

2.  How  was  the  project  organized? 

(a)  Schoo/ Support 

This  project  was  successfully  tried  out  with  a  class  of  Primary  4  pupils 
from  Lo  Yu  Chik  Primary  School.  The  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 

'  Experimental  Teaching  (ET^     a  component  on  the  ILE  Refresher  Course  where  participants 
try  out  new  teaching  approii'-.hes.  skills  and  techniques  in  a  classroom  situation. 
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Headmaster  and  staff,  especially  the  class  teacher,  were  essential  to  the 
enterprises.  The  Headmaster  kindly  offered  to  contact  parents  informing 
them  of  the  intended  outing  and  that  the  ILE  would  bear  any  costs  incurred. 
In  the  event  of  a  rainy  day,  the  outing  would  be  postponed  to  the  following 
Monday.  The  Headmaster  and  the  class  teacher  warned  us  that  the  class 
may  present  discipline  problems  and  initially  this  gave  concern  about 
conducting  a  project  that  involved  taking  the  children  to  Kowloon  Park 
on  an  outing.  But  the  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  of  the  Headmaster 
prompted  us  to  carry  on  with  our  project. 

(6)  Preparation  of  scheme  of  work  and  objectives 

The  group  looked  at  the  role  a  park  plays  in  any  community  and  planned 
the  four  lessons  to  develop  the  role  of  the  park  and  prepared  the  children  for 
an  activity-based  outing  in  the  park  followed  by  a  final  lesson  to  evaluate  the 
project. 

The  scheme  of  work  had  three  stages:  (1)  The  Pre-Outing  Stage 
(2)  The  Outing  Stage  (3)  The  Evaluation  Stage.  (See  Appendix  1)  Initially, 
the  Pre-Outing  Stage  consisted  of  lessons  on  four  consecutive  Fridays. 
In  the  event,  the  Pre-Outing  Stage  had  to  be  modified  to  five  lessons 
to  take  account  of  bad  weather  on  the  first  day  chosen  for  the 
outing. 

The  scheme  of  work  was  pupil-centred  and  task-based  with  games, 
competitions,  songs,  interviews  and  practical  activities.  All  four  language 
skills  were  developed  through  these  tasks  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  listening 
and  speaking. 

The  overall  objective  was  to  arouse  pupils'  awareness  of  the  role  a  park 
plays  in  a  community.  The  linguistic  objectives  included  the  following: 
Pupils  should  be  able  to: — 

—  identify  animals  found  in  Kowloon  Park. 

—  ask  about  and  describe  what  people  do  in  the  park. 

—  identify  different  parts  of  flowers. 

—  ask  about  and  describe  simple  procedures  on  how  to  grow  a  plant. 

—  identify  some  common  signs  in  the  park. 

—  give  a  simple  account  of  things  they  did  on  the  outing. 

—  give  a  personal  opinion  on  whether  they  enjoyed  the  project  or 
not. 

(c)  Preparatory  visit  to  outing  spot 

The  group  made  a  preliminary  visit  to  Kowloon  Park  and  after  a  general 
survey  of  the  layout  of  the  park,  five  specific  spots  were  identified  for  close 
observation  by  our  pupils,  viz:  the  bird  lake,  the  aviary,  the  Landmark,  the 
Indoor  Games  Hall  and  the  swimming  pool.  Photos  of  the  five  spots  were 
taken  and  the  time  needed  for  visiting  each  specific  spot  was  calculated  by 
actually  walking  the  whole  distance  ourselves.  It  was  decided  that  the  pupils 
would  be  divided  into  five  groups.  Each  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  and 
each  with  a  different  route  to  follow  but  each  would  have  the  same  Project 
Booklet  to  complete. 
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3.    How  was  the  Project  Implemented? 
Stage  1:  Pre  outing 

As  stated,  the  scheme  of  work  eventually  consisted  of  five  lessons. 
Lesson  one's  objectives  were  achieved  through  visuals,  mime  and  songs.  In 
the  second  lesson  pupils  looked  at  the  various  sports  that  Kowloon  Park 
offered  the  community.  In  lesson  three  pupils  used  real  flowers  to  identify 
the  various  parts  and  then  followed  oral  directions  to  grow  their  own  plants 
from  seeds.  The  pupils  were  instructed  how  to  grow  the  plants  and  were 
requested  to  bring  them  back  to  the  final  lesson  for  inspection.  Lesson  four 
introduced  the  children  to  various  park  signs  through  board  games  and  other 
fun  activities.  The  fifth  lesson  asked  the  pupils  to  complete  various  tasks  by 
following  directions  on  a  map  of  the  park. 

Stage  2:  The  Outing 

Pupils  were  taken  to  Kowloon  Park  for  an  afternoon.  We  assembled  at 
the  school  entrance  and  distributed  the  Project  Booklets  to  the  pupils.  We 
divided  the  pupils  into  the  five  groups,  each  group  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher.  We  assembled  at  a  specific  point  in  Kowloon  Park  whereupon  the 
pupils  familiarised  themselves  once  again  with  the  map  of  Kowloon  Park. 
Each  group  was  requested  to  stop  at  each  location  and  complete  the 
respective  tasksheets.  For  example.  Group  2  began  at  the  Aviary  and  group  5 
began  at  the  Swimming  Pool,  (see  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  for  the  respective  tasks 
in  the  project  Booklet.) 

Stage  3:  E valuation  of  the  project 

Back  in  the  classroom,  pupils  discussed  and  reported  on  the  outing. 
They  were  involved  in  four  activities: 

(a)  Talking  about  the  outing. 

Pupils  were  given  a  set  of  photos  of  the  outing  and  took  turns  to 
ask  and  answer  questions  about  both  the  outing  and  the  photos. 

{b)  An  interview. 

Using  a  tape  recorder,  teachers  conducted  interviews  with  the 
pupils  about  the  outing. 

(c)  The  Tallest  Plant. 

Pupils  were  requested  to  bring  the  plants  to  class  which  they  had 
grown  from  the  seeds  given  to  them  in  the  third  lesson.  The  class 
compared  the  heights  and  development  of  each  plant. 

((/)  The  best  Project  Booklet  Cover. 

After  the  outing,  in  their  spare  time,  the  pupils  had  been  asked  to 
design  and  colour  a  cover  for  their  booklets.  These  were  now 
displayed  and  the  pupils  were  asked  to  select  the  best. 

Through  observation  of  the  pupils  we  noted  the  following  achievements 
in  terms  of  the  linguistic  objectives  we  had  set.  As  stated  earlier,  the  pupils  in 
the  Pre-Outing  stage,  identified  animals,  flower  parts  and  common  signs  in 
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Kowloon  Park.  They  experienced  most  difficulty  recalling  the  vocabulary 
items  which  they  had  only  seen  in  picture  form  e.g.  flamingo.  The  core 
activity  of  the  second  lesson  gave  the  pupils  much  needed  practice  in  asking 
WH  questions  in  a  realistic  setting,  rarely  presented  in  HK  classrooms.  In  the 
third  lesson,  the  pupils  followed  instructions  to  grow  their  own  plants,  but 
they  had  difficulty  in  giving  the  instructions  to  their  peers.  The  fifth  extra 
lesson  which  presented  the  pupils  with  a  map  and  asked  them  to  give  and 
follow  directions  highlighted  the  pupils'  weaker  areas  as  that  of  giving 
directions  correctly  and  coherently. 

During  the  outing  we  observed  that  the  pupils  were  able  to  follow  their 
group  leader's  directions  on  the  map  very  well,  were  able  to  recognise  and 
talk  about  various  birds  and  activities.  They  obeyed  the  park  signs  and  used 
them  to  locate  the  sporting  areas.  The  pupil's  weakest  area  was  in  identifying 
the  flower  parts  and  we  noted  a  need  for  asking  for  assistance,  clarification 
and  confirmation  in  English  that  the  pupils  had  not  been  fully  prepared  for  in 
the  Pre-outing  stage. 

The  Evaluation  Stage  of  the  project  involved  pupils  in  interviews  which, 
when  played  back,  demonstrated  both  an  increased  confidence  in  the 
pupils'  use  of  English  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  English  used: 
namely  they  attempted  to  use  phrases  and  sentences  rather  than  one  word 
answers.  The  pupils  were  quite  amazed  at  their  newly  acquired  abilities  in 
spoken  English  when  the  tapes  were  played  back! 

4.  What  positive  feedback  did  the  group  observe? 

Pupils  exhibited  no  discipline  problems,  in  fact  the  reverse.  They 
remained  highly  motivated  throughout  the  project,  and  showed  satisfaction 
from  their  communicative  experience  in  English.  The  motivation  was  sparked 
by  the  idea  of  an  opportunity  to  use  the  English,  learnt  in  class  in  the 
preparatory  stage,  in  a  real  life  situation  in  Hong  Kong. 

Working  in  small  groups  in  a  project  was  also  new  and  interesting  to  the 
pupils.  They  were  more  responsible  for  their  own  learning.  They  participated 
more  actively  and  there  was  more  involvement  in  project  work  than  in 
regular  class  coursebook  activity. 

From  questionnaires,  sent  to  the  twenty-one  pupils  involved  a  week 
later,  it  was  found  that  all  the  pupils  enjoyed  and  found  the  games  and 
activities  interesting  and  useful.  They  thought  that  they  had  learnt  a  lot  from 
their  project. 

The  project  made  us  aware  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  many 
authentic  sources  in  our  immediate  environment  for  promoting  interest  in  the 
learning  of  English.  Pupils  drew  upon  knowledge  and  skills  from  science  and 
other  subjects,  even  adding  to  them  during  the  project  period. 

5.  What  constraints  did  the  group  experience? 

One  constraint  was  the  lack  of  time  which  was  highlighted  by  the  lack 
of  familiarity  wit  1  project  work  on  the  part  of  both  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils. 
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In  practice,  project  work  creates  extra  work  for  the  teacher(s).  In 
addition  to  a  teacher's  daily  routine  involving  regular  lesson  planning,  the 
preparation  and  marking  of  exercises  and  test  papers,  projects  necessitate 
the  design  of  materials,  such  as  tasksheets,  maps,  questionnaires  and  charts, 
the  location  of  pamphlets  and  brochures  as  well  as  the  collation  of  all  the 
information.  Teachers  may  therefore,  experience  difficulty  in  fitting  projects 
into  a  scheme  of  work  that  is  already  laden  with  tight  schedules  of  lessons 
and  tests.  As  the  co-operation  of  at  least  one  other  staff  member  is  advisable 
if  an  exursion  is  included  in  the  project,  then  time  is  needed  to  inform  and 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  colleagues. 

6.  What  were  the  factors  for  our  success? 

While  we  believe  that  one  teacher  can  handle  a  project  without  too 
much  difficulty,  it  is  advisable,  at  least  initially,  to  work  in  a  team  with 
teachers  at  the  same  grade  level.  In  our  case  we  had  a  willing,  enthusiastic 
team  of  colleagues  who  shared  the  workload  with  a  will  and  it  was  this 
teamwork  that  ensured  the  success  of  our  project. 

Careful  planning  at  the  preparation  stage  was  also  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients for  our  success  because  once  the  project  was  underway  there  was 
no  time  for  major  revisions. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  consent,  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  of  the 
Headmaster  and  staff,  especially  the  class  teacher,  were  vital,  indispensable 
ingredients  of  our  project. 

7.  Conclusion 

In  conclusion  our  group  considered  the  positive  outcomes  far  out- 
weighed the  constraints.  The  time  and  effort  put  in  by  the  group  reaped  such 
large  gains  in  terms  of  pupils'  attitude,  confidence  and  language  ability  that 
it  was  considered  worthwhile. 

Topics  like  The  Kowloon  Park  project  can,  with  some  modification,  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  children  at  different  levels.  There  are  many 
alternative  tasks  and  activities  that  could  be  formulated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  language  class  at  any  Primary  level.  Similary,  there  are  many  alternative 
project  topics  to  be  found  in  any  local  community. 
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Figure  2 

Tasksheet  (5A) 
Swimming  Root 

(a)  Put  a  V"  ^or  the  sign  you  can  see  in  the  Swimming  Comp'ex. 
{b)  Put  a  "  X "  for  the  sign  you  can  see  in  the  Swimming  Complex. 


APPENDIX  1 


PROJECT:  KOWLOON  PARK 
Class:    Primary  4B 

School:  LoYu  Chick  Primary  School  (PM) 


STAGE  V.PRE-OUTING 


Lesson  No. 
Date 
Topic 
Function 


Language 
Items 


Resources 


1 

30/3 
Fauna 

Pupils  should  be  able  to: 

identify  common  animals  in  the  Park  and  describe  them  very 
simply. 


Structures: 

1.  What  do  do? 

2.  Where  do  they  ? 

3.  Have  you  seen  ? 

Vocabulary:  flamingoes,  lake,  cage,  water 

A  toy  duck.  Cut-outs  of  animals.  Wall 
instruments 


jrt.  Musical 


Focus  on 
Skills 
Games,  activities 
tasks 


Listening,  Speaking 


Miming  game: 
Singing  game: 


Lesson  No. 

Date 

Topic 

Function 

Language 

Items 


Guessing  game:  Class  is  divided  into  pairs.  A  cue  picture 
card  is  given  to  each  pair.  Pupil  A  mimes 
and  pupil  B  guesses. 
A:    What  am  I?  (mime) 
B:    You're  a  duck/bird/flamingo. 
Teache/  sings  the  song 
'Having  you  seen  the  little  ducks?' 
Groups  of  pupils  with  paper  heads  come 
out  to  sing  and  mime  the  ducks  and 
birds. 

2 

6/4 

Sports  in  Kowloon  Park 

Ask  and  describe  what  people  do  in  the  park. 


What  do  they  do  in  the  park? 
What's  your  favourite  sport? 

Where  do  you  play  ? 

When  do  you  play  ? 
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Resources 
Focus  on 
Skills 

Games,  activities. 


On  Sundays 
On  Saturdays 

Cut-outs,  Frieze,  Worksheets 
Listening,  Speaking 


tasks 


:  Activity  1 :  (Pair  work) 


in 


Lesson  No. 
Date 
Topic 
Function 


Language 
Items 


A  boy  and  a  girl  come  in  front  of  the  class  to 
demonstrate  the  activity. 
2     Boys  come  out  and  ask  the  girls  questions. 

Girls  give  answers  according  to  their  interests 
sports. 

Activity  2:  Pupils  fill  in  the  questionnaire  by  asking  their 
partners  or  members  of  the  other  groups. 
They  write  the  information  on  worksheet  2. 

3 

27/4 
Plants 

1 .  Identify  different  parts  of  a  flower,  that  is,  petals,  leaves  and 
stem. 

2.  Ask  and  describe  simple  procedures  of  how  to  grow  a 
plant. 


:  1 .    What  do  you  do  first? 

2.  What  do  you  do,  then? 

3.  What  do  you  do  next? 

4.  What  do  you  do  last? 

First,  put  some  cotton  in  the  pot. 
Then,  put  a  seed  on  the  cotton 
Resources  :  A  frieze,  cut-outs,  real  flowers  Worksheets  1, 
cotton,  water,  3  green  bean  plants 

Focus  on 
Skills 


2.  3,  Pots,  seeds. 


Listening,  Speaking,  Reading 


Games, 
tasks 


activities, 


Lesson  No. 
Date 
Topic 
Function 


:  1.    Listen  and  find  the  word. 

2.  Picture  re-arrangement 

3.  Matching  pictures  with  the  correct  sentences. 

4.  Ask  questions  about  the  procedures  of  how  to  grow 
a  plant  while  demonstrating  and  answering  the 
questions.. 

4 

4/5 

Signs  and  rules  of  the  park 
Identify  some  common  signs. 


Language 
Items 


Resources 


Focus  on 
Skills 

Games,  activities, 
tasks 


1.  Wiat  does  this  sign  mean? 

2.  It  neans  

3.  Where  can  we  see*  this  sign? 
Don't  pick  the  flowers.  Don't  litter. 
Don't  walk  on  the  grass.  No  smoking. 
Don't  feed  the  birds.  Men's  toilet. 

Wall  charts,  cut-outs  of  signs,  jigsaws,  puzzles,  fishing  game, 
bingo  games,  tasksheets,  teachers'  tasksheets. 


Listening,  Speaking,  Reading 


Lesson  No. 
Date 
Topic 
Function 

Language 
Items 


Resources 


Focus  on 
Skills 

Games,  activities, 
tasks 


:  1 .    Jigsaw  puzzles  of  signs. 
2.    Listen  and  finish  the  tasksheets  about  signs. 
3a.  A  board  game 

b.  Fishing  game 

c.  Bingo  game 

5 

11/5 

Finding  the  way  in  the  park 

1.  Identify  5  locations  in  Kowloon  Park. 

2.  Follow  directions. 

•  Structures: 

a.  Where's  the  ?  Go  up  here  and 

b.  Take  the  second  left 

c.  What  does  this  sign  mean? 
.  Vocabulary: 

New:  route,  pass,  aviary.  Landmark 

Recycling:  park,  bird,  lake,  sign,  mean.  Indoor  Games  Hall, 
swimming  pool,  left,  right. 
Frieze,  worksheet,  wall  chart,  board  game  fishing  game.  Bingo 
game  cutouts  of  signs,  Kowloon  Park  poster.  Toy  exhibition 
pamphlet. 


Listening,  Speaking,  Reading 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


Teacher  recycles  left  and  right  with  activities 
including  "Simon  Says" 

Teacher  presents  map  of  Kowloon  Park,  pupils  move 

according  to  oral  directions. 

Pupils  direct  each  other  using  the  map. 

Pupils  ask  each  other  what  can  be  seen  at  the  various 

locations. 
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STAGE  2:  OUTING 
Date  :14/5 

Outing  to  Kowloon  Park.  Pupils  work  in  small  groups  to  complete  Project 
Booklets. 

STAGES:  EVALUATION 
Date        :  18/5 

Topic       :  What  I  did  on  the  outing. 

Function  :  1 .    Give  simple  accounts  of  things  they  did  on  the  outing. 
2.    Speak  and  ask  simple  questions  about  past  events. 

Language 

Items       :  1 .    What  did  you  do  in  the  park? 
drewQ  picture. 
Vocabulary:  Past  forms  of  verbs. 
Resources:  3  sets  of  photos.  Tape  recorders,  A  chart 
Focus  on 

Skills       :  Listening,  Speaking 
Games,  activities, 

tasks  :  1 .    Each  group  is  given  a  set  of  photos  of  the  outing. 

The  pupils  take  turns  to  answer  questions  about  the 
outing. 

2.  An  interview.  Using  a  tape-recorder,  teacher  con- 
ducts an  interview  with  some  of  the  pupils.  The 
questions  are  based  on  the  outing. 

3.  Who's  got  the  tallest  plant? 

Pupils  compare  the  heights  of  their  plants. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT  SUMMARY:  "WHAT 
MAKES  A  READER  POPULAR  AMONG  OUR 
PUPILS?" 

Course  No.  :ES901 
Group  8 

Participants:  Au  Wong  Yuen  Ling,  Lydia 

Chui  Siu  Chun,  Debebe 

Lee  Hoi  Ming  (Leader) 

Leung  Lai  Fun,  Louisa 

Lui  Leung  Siu  Yin,  Esther 

Ng  Kar  Ling,  Karen 

Ng  Vim  Lai  Seung 

Siu  Yuen  Lan 

Tse  Sing  Kit,  Sandra 

Chan  Wong  Siu  On,  Sandy 

Wong  Chong  Moi,  John 

Wong  Lai  See  (Secretary) 
Names  of  Writers:  Wong  Lai  See 
Lee  Hoi  Ming 

Tutor:  David  Bunton 


In  this  project,  we  set  out  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  books  students  really 
enjoy  reading  -  and  why. 

"The  practice  of  extensive  reading  needs  little  justification.  It  is  clearly 
the  easiest  way  of  bringing  the  foreign  learner  into  sustained  contact  with  a 
substantial  body  of  English.  If  he  reads,  and  what  he  reads  is  of  some  interest 
to  him,  then  the  language  of  what  he  has  read  rings  in  his  head,  the  patterns 
of  collocation  and  odiom  are  established  almost  painlessly" 

Geoffrey  Broughton  (1980) 
in  G.  Broughton,  C.  Brumfit,  R.  Flavell,  P.  Hill  & 
R.  Pincas  (Eds.):  Teaching  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language,  Routledge,  Kegan  and  Paul 

Why  Extensive  Reading? 

The  main  reason  why  we  chose  to  work  on  such  a  project  was  that  we 
were  convinced  that  reading,  in  particular  extensive  reading,  can  help  a  great 
deal  in  second  language  acquisition,  especially  when  the  learner  has 
developed  a  reading  habit  outside  the  classroom  as  in  so  doing  the  learner 
can  always  keep  in  touch  with  the  target  language  in  the  most  convenient 
way  and  he  can  made  second  language  learning  part  of  his  or  her  life.  As 
Nuttal  pointed  out,  "The  best  way  to  improve  your  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  to  go  and  live  among  its  speakers.  The  next  best  way  is  to  read 
extensively  in  it." 

1 1 .1  / 
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How  do  we  know  where  our  students'  interests  lie? 

/■ 

The  quotation  at  tho  beginning  suggests  that  second  language  learners 
benefit  a  lot  from  reading  materials  iA^hich  interest  them.  However,  how  do 
we  know  where  their  interests  are? 

It  was  this  very  question  that  led  us  to  decide  to  start  our  survey.  We 
hoped  that  our  findings  would  help  us  in  some  way  to  run  our  own 
extensive  reading  schemes  at  school,  which  in  turn  would  help  our  pupils 
develop  a  reading  habit  outside  school. 

Every  major  publisher  provides  lists  of  readers,  specifying  the 
vocabulary  and  their  in-house  grading  system.  When  choosing  books  for 
use,  most  teachers  try  to  find  those  that  will  be  easy  for  the  pupils  to  read 
and  preferably  of  high  intrinsic  interest.  The  principles  are  sensible. 
However,  no  one  but  the  students  know  what  really  are  interesting  and  easy 
to  them. 

Aware  of  this,  we  came  to  a  consensus  that  our  project  had  to  see  what 
students  themselves  thought  of  as  wide  a  variety  of  books  as  possible,  rather 
than  limiting  their  choice  through  our  assumptions  as  teachers. 

How  to  conduct  our  survey? 

Subjects 

Young  children,  curious  and  adventurous,  are  great  explorers  in  their 
world  of  fantasy.  From  our  experience,  secondary  school  newcomers  are 
more  eager  to  try  and  more  readily  motivated.  Once  encouraged  to  begin 
reading,  hopefully,  they  may  develop  reading  habits  thereafter. 

We  assumed  that  self- motivated  pupils  with  higher  standards  of  English 
will  ensure  a  better  response  to  the  reading  activity  and  hence  contribute 
more  to  our  project;  whereas  pupils  weaker  in  English  usually  do  not  have 
the  readiness  to  read  and  hence  they  may  just  do  nothing  at  all.  Mrs 
Christina  Wong,  a  Vice  Principal  of  ILE,  pointed  out  in  her  report  on  the 
government's  Extensive  Reading  Scheme  (ERS)-  that  brighter  pupils  would 
be  most  likely  to  benefit  from  extensive  reading.  With  our  assumption 
justified,  we  decided  to  survey  pupils  of  average  to  above  average  English 
standard. 

We  selected  one  class  of  first  formers  from  each  of  the  three  target  New 
Territories  schools,  namely,  POCA  Wong  Siu  Ching  Secondary  School  in 
Tsuen  Wan,  Shung  Tak  College  in  Yuen  Long  and  Tuen  Mun  Government 
Secondary  School,  as  our  subjects  and  visited  each  school  twice,  for  1  \  to  2 
hours  each  time. 

Books 

1  3  of  us  tried  our  best  to  collect  readers  and  other  books  from  various 
sources  such  as  publishers,  our  respective  schools  and  libraries.  With  the 
help  of  Ms.  Christina  Wong,  and  Mr.  David  Bunton,  our  tutor,  books  of  the 
ERS  were  made  accessible  to  us.  Eventually,  a  total  of  493  different  books, 
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including  363  fiction  and  130  non-fiction,  were  assembled  for  the  reading 
activity. 

Activity 

During  the  activity  periods,  pupil  participants  could  choose  freely  from 
the  choosing  corner;  sit  down,  relax  and  read  comfortably  at  the  reading 
corner;  or  if  they  did  not  like  the  book,  they  could  always  return  it  and  get 
another  one  on  the  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  liked  certain  books,  they 
could  take  them  home.  Students  had  to  tell  us  whether  they  liked  the  books 
or  not  -  and  why  -  by  completing  survey  forms. 

Survey  Forms 

Each  pupil  had  to  fill  in  a  Personal  Data  Form  and  a  Form  A  for  each 
book  he  or  she  chose,  giving  the  reason  the  book  was  chosen.  If  the  chosen 
book  was  found  to  be  to  his  or  her  liking,  a  Form  B  was  filled  in,  giving 
reasons:  if  otherwise,  a  Form  C  was  filled  in,  giving  reasons  for  disliking  the 
book.  Forms  were  deliberately  written  in  Chinese  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
language  barriers  which  might  keep  the  students  from  giving  genuine 
answers. 

Our  Findings 

After  visiting  the  schools,  we  collected  1 049  Form  As,  706  Form  Bs  and 
225  Form  Cs.  However,  some  students  might  have  submitted  a  lot  more 
forms  than  the  others  and  would  have  dominated  the  results.  Thus  we 
decided  to  take  samples. 

Features  most  appealing  to  students 

According  to  the  statistics,  students  tended  to  choose  books  with  the 
following  features: 


1. 

beautiful  pictures/illustrations 

2. 

attractive/beautifully  designed  cover 

3. 

big,  bold  print 

4. 

simple  language 

5. 

interesting  titles 

6. 

hard  cover 

7. 

less  than  an  inch  thick  and  less  than  a  hundred  pages 

8. 

clear,  neat  and  tidy  arrangement 

(The  above  features  were  ranked  according  to  the  total  number  of  Forms 
collected) 

Students  of  this  age  like  books  with  colourful  and  attractive  covers  and 
illustrations.  Their  choice  of  a  book  is  very  much  influenced  by  its  outward 
appearance.  Most  students  prefer  reading  books  that  are  short  and  can  be 
finished  quickly.  Footnotes  and  exercises  do  not  seem  appealing  to  students 
though  they  are  valued  by  some  teachers. 
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Do  the  tastes  of  boys  and  girls  differ? 


Girls  tend  to  prefer  stories  while  boys  are  more  attracted  to  books  about 
sports.  However,  both  of  them  show  their  preference  for  books  about 
animals.  Difference  in  taste  does  exist  between  boys  and  girls.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  also  found  that  neither  of  them  have  preference  for  one  type  of 
book  only.  If  we  are  to  choose  books  for  students  for  extensive  reading, 
there  should  be  a  great  variety  on  different  topics. 

Conclusion 

A  number  of  other  things  emerged  as  the  project  was  being  carried  out, 
the  most  significant,  perhaps,  being  the  effect  of  variety,  availability  and 
freedom  of  choice  on  students'  interest  in  reading.  Many  students  completed 
a  book,  in  one  way  or  another,  within  the  first  hour  and  a  half  session.  Many 
more  completed  two  or  more  books  at  home  in  two  or  three  days.  The  fact 
that  a  great  majority  borrowed  more  than  one  book  (average  2.6)  when  they 
were  only  required  to  borrow  one  brings  into  question  the  perceived  lack  of 
interest  in  reading. 

It  raises  the  issue  of  how  to  make  this  sort  of  availability  of  a  variety  of 
books  possible  for  more  students,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Classroom. 
One  student  asked  one  of  us  during  the  project:  "Where  did  you  get  all  these 
books?"  and  many  of  those  she  was  indicating  came  from  the  Tuen  Mun 
Public  Library  -  a  short  walk  from  her  school. 


Ranking  of  the  27  "4/5  -  star"  books  by  their 
respective  number  of  form  B 


Rank 

Title 

Publisher 

Fiction 

No.  of  Students  who 

or 

gave  book  4/5  stars 

Non-fiction 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1 

Inside  the  Personal 

Penguin 

N 

17 

9 

8 

Computer 

2 

Fred 

Jonathan 

Cape 

F 

13 

2 

11 

3 

Snow  White  &  the 

Grafton 

F 

10 

0 

10 

Seven  Dwarfs 

4 

Sleeping  Beauty 

Ladybird 

F 

9 

0 

9 

5 

Growing  Up  !  Jack 

Purnell 

N 

8 

8 

0 

the  puppy 

5 

Stanley  Bagshavy 

Hamish 

and  the 

Hamilton 

F" 

8 

6 

2 

short-sighted  trainer 

5 

Don't  give  up, 

Fawcett 

F 

8 

1 

7 

Charlie  Brown 

Crest 

Rank  Title 


Publisher  Fiction         No.  of  Students  who 
or  gave  book  4/5  stars 

Non -fiction  Total  Male  Female 


8 

Footballer 

Franklin 

Watts 

N 

7 

7 

0 

8 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Ladybird 

F 

7 

0 

7 

8 

Bambi 

Ladybird 

F 

7 

6 

8 

Cinderella  &  the 

OUP 

F 

7 

6 
\j 

Sisters 

12 

Dinosaurs 

Methuen 

N 

6 

6 

0 

12 

The  Three  Little  Pigs 

Hamlyn 

F 

6 

2 

4 

12 

Star  Wars 

Longman 

F 

6 

6 

0 

12 

Fast  Food 

Longman 

N 

6 

3 

3 

12 

The  Photograph 

OUP 

F 

6 

0 

\j 

12 

The  Proper  Bike 

OUP 

F 

6 

4 

2 

18 

Book  of  Riddles 

Collins 

N 

5 

0 

5 

18 

On  the  Trail  of  the 

JM  Dent 

N 

5 

4 

■J 

Fox 

&  Sons 

Ltd 

18 

The  World  of  Sharks 

Wayland 

N 

5 

5 

0 

18 

Baby  Rabbits 

Macmillan  N 

5 

4 

1 

18 

Sharks  in  the  Wild 

Wayland 

N 

5 

5 

0 

18 

Dracula 

Ladybird 

F 

5 

3 

2 

18 

Sleeping  Beauty  & 

OUP 

F 

5 

1 

4 

Bluebeard 

18 

The  Lion  and  the 

OUP 

F 

t 

5 

1 

4 

Mouse 

18 

William  and  the  Dog 

OUP 

F 

5 

0 

5 

18 

Pop  Stars  in  Hong 

College 

N 

5 

2 

3 

Kong 

Press 

F-  Fiction 

M  -  Non-fiction 


Total: 
Total: 
Total: 


%  of  Male: 
%  of  Female: 


187 
16 
11 

43.3% 
56.7% 


81 


106 
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Introduction 

Most  students  in  Hong  Kong  do  not  have  a  genuine  purpose  to  use 
English.  Therefore,  the  students'  motivation  to  learn  English  is  generally  low. 
They  seldom  have  the  chance  or  need  to  interact  with  speakers  of  English  in 
either  the  school  or  home  environment.  Besides,  the  examination  syllabus 
dominates  the  homes  and  classroom  of  both  teachers  and  students.  In  other 
words,  what  is  not  tested  in  the  examination  is  seldom  taught  in  the 
classroom. 

As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  students  and  teachers  view  English 
simply  as  a  requirement  or  qualification  to  be  sought  after.  To  achieve  this, 
many  teachers  find  themselves  administering,  checking  and  making  tests  of 
the  four  skills  in  the  language  classroom,  while  students  drill  and  regurgitate 
chunks  of  language  items  for  operational  needs  in  examinations.  Such  a 
situation  does  not  get  them  interested  or  involved  in  what  they  are  doing. 
Another  point  is  that  is  does  not  help  to  cultivate  interpersonal  relationships 
between  the  student  and  the  teacher  as  its  content  is  too  impersonal.  There 
is  very  little  cultural  context,  aesthetic  appeal,  affective  involvement  or 
intellectual  stimulation.  It  is  not  conducive  to  authentic  communication. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  one  of  the  domains  of  use,  English  as  a 
medium  of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  receives  very  little  or  no  attention 
from  coursebook  writers,  teachers  and  students.  This  domain  emphasizes 
English  as  the  language  of  one  of  the  world's  great  literatures  and  as  the 
medium  of  popular  international  culture  through  which  learners  can  broaden 
"the  range  of  aesthetic  experience  add  entertainment  available  in  Hong 


Kong".  It  is  complementary  to  other  domains  because  it  makes  the  learning 
of  English  meaningful  and  enjoyable. 

However,  the  workload  of  Hong  Kong  Secondary  School  teachers  is  so 
heavy  that  most  of  them  cannot  spare  much  time  and  energy  to  design 
supplementary  materials  for  their  students.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
sufficient  supply  of  supplementary  materials  of  this  kind  available  for  use. 
Thus,  teachers  simply  make  use  of  the  "activities"  or  the  drills  in  the 
coursebooks,  which  are  boring  and  mechanical. 

After  considering  the  advantages  of  using  supplementary  materials  in 
class  to  cater  for  the  interests  of  the  students,  we  decided  to  develop  a  set  of 
Language  Enrichment  materials  for  lower  secondary  classes  to  be  used  to 
widen  students'  range  of  aesthetic  experience  and  entertainment  through 
English.  These  materials  offer  pleasurable  experiences  and  enjoyment  which 
can  motivate  students  to  persist  in  the  difficult  task  of  learning  English.  They 
can  also  provide  the  opportunity  for  language  to  be  explored  ^for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  bring  students  into  an  encounter  with  language  in  its  most 
complex  and  varied  forms,  presenting  the  thoughts,  experiences  and  feelings 
of  people  outside  the  realm  of  the  students'  daily  awareness.  (CDC  H.K., 
1983)  Hence,  the  language  of  students  is  enriched  subconsciously  and  if 
they  carry  on  reading  English  books  and  poems,  listening  to  English  songs, 
radio  programmes  and  advertisements,  watching  English  TV  programmes, 
videos  and  dramas  outside  classrooms,  their  pursuit  in  English  will  be  a 
continuing  process  throughout  their  lives.  It  is  highly  beneficial  for  them  to 
balance  their  linguistic  development  in  English  with  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  language.  However,  we  can  only  design  materials  for 
songs,  poems  and  videos  since  time  and  manpower  are  limited  for 
preparation,  and  we  believe  that  these  three  types  of  materials  are  of  great 
interest  to  students. 

Materials  Design 

We  were  only  able  to  focus  on  songs,  poems  and  videos  which  we  think 
are  more  appealing  and  suitable  for  the  lower  secondary  students  we  teach. 

Music  is  a  kind  of  art  that  has  a  universal  appeal.  Most  young  people 
enjoy  songs.  No  matter  what  language  a  song  is  written  in.  it  becomes 
internationally  popular  if  it  has  a  good  melody  and  is  easy  to  learn.  English 
songs  can  stimulate  the  students'  interest  and  liven  up  the  class.  Students 
may  have  few  opportunities  to  speak  English  to  other  people  outside  the 
classroom  but  they  can  always  sing  a  song  when  they  are  alone.  Thus  songs 
are  a  means  of  oral  reinforcement  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Poetry  (if  chosen  carefully  and  used  intelligently)  can  open  up  and 
enrich  the  content  of  language  lessons,  can  provide  useful  opportunities  for 
gaining  experience  of  the  world,  and  can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
'the  whole  person'  as  well  as  the  'learner  of  a  language'.  Poems,  (as  well  as 
songs  and  short  stories)  can  provide  even  elementary  learners  with 
opportunities  to  start  developing  the  so-called  'advanced'  skills. 
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Since  every  primary  and  secondary  school  in  Hong  Kong  has  already 
been  equipped  with  television  and  video  recorders  for  educational  use  and 
students  enjoy  watching  TV  and  video  at  home,  we,  as  teachers  of  English 
language  should  make  use  of  the  machines  available  to  bring  active  and 
profitable  learning  activities  to  the  classroom  so  that  our  students  can  enjoy 
the  lessons  end  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  them. 

In  this  package,  we  have  included  both  the  teaching  materials  and 
activities  i.e.  songs,  poems  and  videos.  Our  materials  are  graded  for  different 
levels  of  difficulty  iDy  asterisks.  Materials  with  one  asterisk  are  the  easiest 
while  those  with  three  asterisks  are  the  most  difficult.  Some  activities  are 
suggested  for  the  materials  so  that  teachers  may  use  them  whenever  they 
think  appropriate  and  necessary.  Some  of  these  materials  have  been  tried  out 
in  our  Experimental  Teaching. 

Experimental  Teaching 

Our  group  members  tried  out  materials  on  songs,  poems  and  videos  in  a 
Secondary  2  class  of  three  different  schools.  Secondary  2  students  were  our 
target  group  because  they  are  more  accustomed  to  secondary  school  life 
than  Secondary  1  students  and  are  not  yet  under  any  public  examination 
pressure.  We  chose  schools  which  differed  in  the  make-up  of  their  students 
so  that  we  could  see  how  different  types  of  students  responded  to  the 
lessons.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  our  objectives  in  our  experimental  teaching. 

One  of  the  schools  we  chose  was  Maryknoll  Convent  School  which  is 
an  elite  girls'  school  which  attracts  students  are  of  high  academic  ability  and 
good  command  of  English.  The  other  schools  are  Kwun  Tong  Maryknoli 
College  and  T.W.G.Hs  Wong  Fut  Nam  College.  The  former  is  a  boys'  school 
where  as  the  latter  is  a  co-educational  one.  Mixed-code  teaching  is  a 
common  practice  in  both  schools  and  the  students  of  both  schools  are  of 
average  academic  ability. 

Our  objectives  in  carrying  out  the  experimental  teaching  in  three 
different  types  of  schools  were  as  follows: — 

(a)  to  develop  or  design  Language  Enrichment  materials  to  try  out  in 
class. 

(b)  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  materials  or  activities  for  language 
enrichment  would  interest  the  students  most,  how  much  they 
would  enjoy  and  benefit  from  them. 

(c)  to  find  out  how  students  of  different  schools  with  different 
academic  ability  would  react  to  these  activities. 

(d)  to  develop  suitable  materials  for  language  enrichment  lessons  from 
the  findings  of  our  Experimental  Teaching. 

There  are  two  hypotheses  that  we  wanted  to  test  in  our  experimental 
teaching. 

(a)  Students  enjoy  language  enrichment  lessons. 

(b)  Language  enrichment  itsasons  can  be  a  useful  supplement  to 
normal  English  lessons. 


In  our  experimental  teaching,  we  allocated  four  lessons  to  try  out  some 
of  the  materials  in  each  school.  The  first  two  lessons  were  for  trying  out 
materials  on  songs  and  poems  whereas  the  other  two  lessons  were  for  trying 
out  materials  on  videos  and  for  evaluation. 

From  the  questionnaires  and  observation  forms  we  collected,  we  found 
that  the  students'  questionnaire  responses  and  oral  feedback  really  threw 
light  on  our  choice  of  materials  and  presentation  of  the  lessons.  Most 
students  said  that  they  could  learn  something  from  these  lessons  and  they 
would  like  to  have  this  kind  of  lesson  regularly  in  their  English  course. 
Through  the  preparation  of  Language  Enrichment  materials  and 
Experimental  Teaching,  we  found  that  the  materials  really  were  more 
interesting  than  those  in  the  coursebooks  and  we  also  felt  the  excitement 
and  enjoyment  of  our  students  during  the  lessons.  Therefore,  all  our 
objectives  and  hypotheses  were  achieved  and  confirmed. 

Implications  for  further  research 

For  further  research,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  out  a  survey  on  students' 
interest  and  preference  for  topics  and  types  of  activities  before  developing 
any  materials.  There  must  also  be  a  longer  period  of  time  for  experimental 
teaching  (at  least  some  mor.ths  or  a  whole  year)  and  within  such  a  period, 
there  should  be  regular  Language  Enrichment  lessons  e.g.  once  a  week,  or 
once  every  two  weeks,  so  that  the  research  workers  can  have  sufficient  time 
for  developing  and  trying  out  materials  as  well  as  revising  them.  In  addition, 
a  longer  period  of  time  for  observation  allows  the  research  workers  to  collect 
more  reliable  data  and  feedback  for  a  more  valid  evaluation  and  conclusion. 
Language  enrichment  is  a  long  term  process  research  to  find  out  whether 
language  enrichment  lessons  can  motivate  students  to  read  more,  listen  to 
songs,  radio  programmes  and  view  films  and  TV  programmes,  etc.  in  English 
at  their  leisure.  Research  workers  are  advised  to  conduct  a  survey  before  and 
after  the  language  enrichment  programme  to  see  the  effectiveness  of  these 
lessons. 

It  is  essential  to  involve  in-service  teachers  (if  possible,  from  more  than 
one  school)  in  the  research  team  because  teachers  are  in  the  front-line  of 
classroom  leaching  and  are  most  directly  involved  in  the  learning  process. 
There  is  another  advantage  of  having  in-service  teachers  in  the  team  -  there 
Is  already  a  certain  kind  of  rapport  between  the  teachers  and  the  students 
and  so  it  is  easier  and  more  convenient  for  the  team  to  arrangu  and  carry  out 
their  experimental  teaching  in  their  own  schools  in  which  case  students  will 
not  feel  uneasy  about  having  a  strange  teacher. 

Moreover,  as  students  have  a  wide  range  of  interest,  the  research  team 
can  explore  other  materials  for  language  enrichment  lessons.  Areas  such  as 
drama,  role-play,  extensive  reading,  language  games  (especially  those  of 
communicative  value)  are  worth  exploring. 
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Introduction 

We  propose  here  in  this  project  the  integration  of  a  'Language  Arts 
Programme'  with  language  teaching.  By  'Language  Art  Programme',  we 
mean  the  use  of  literature  m  the  language  classroom.  Sources  of  literature 
can  range  from  traditional  literary  works,  such  as  poetry,  fiction  and  drama, 
to  modern  short  stories  and  simple  poems,  including  those  specially  written 
for  kids.  The  implementation  of  such  a  programme,  we  think,  is  the  best  way 
to  provide  English  lessons  with  appropriate  and  enriching  authentic  written 
texts  for  learning. 

Experimental  Teaching 

In  our  experimental  teaching,  the  teaching  of  writing  simple  poems  for 
one's  enjoyment  was  tried  out.  A  selection  of  poems  of  various  styles  and 
themes  were  collected  and  introduced  to  the  students.  Nusery  rhymes  were 
used  to  help  illustrate  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  a  poem.  A  worksheet  for 
students  to  practise  filling  in  the  rhyming  words  was  designed  for  use  in  the 
first  lesson.  The  selected  poems  had  been  either  recorded  on  cassette  tapes 
or  written  on  large  pieces  of  paper  for  students  to  listen  to  or  to  read  for 
appreciation.  An  ETV  programme,  "Likes  and  Dislikes"  was  shown  to  the 
class  to  motivate  them  to  think  of  their  own  likes  and  dislikes;  which  was 
also  the  theme  they  would  eventually  write  about  in  the  rest  of  the 
experimental  lessons.  While  listening  to  or  reading  the  poems,  students  were 
asked  to  concentrate  on  the  ideas  and  imagination  other  people  were 
capable  of  expressing  through  poetry.  The  writing  process  involved  group 
report,  group  writing,  and  individual  writing.  We  hoped  that  during  the 
process,  students  could  pour  out  their  ideas  freely  to  help  each  other  and 
learn  from  each  othbi.  In  this  way,  we  also  hoped  that  they  could  become 
more  and  more  confident  in  composing  their  own  poems.  In  order  to  make 
the  task  more  enjoyable  and  stimulating,  students  were  asked  to  write  their 
little  poems  on  cards,  book  marks  or  book  covers  for  a  mini-display  after 
school.  The  mini-display  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success. 
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During  the  preparation  stage,  we  did  encounter  a  lot  of  problems  due  to 
the  lack  of  experience  in  teaching  the  writing  of  poetry.  Moreover,  students' 
levels  and  interests  which  were  unknown  to  us  had  caused  another 
difficulty.  We  found  that  they  were  a  bit  passive  and  shy  at  first.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  result  of  meeting  seven  new  teachers  at  one  time.  However,  the 
students  were  in  fact  bright  and  creative.  Not  only  could  ther.  understand 
teachers'  instructions  and  answer  questions  in  English,  they  had  also  shown 
great  interest  in  writing  poems  which  were  creative,  lively,  and  much  better 
than  our  expectation. 

Conclusion 

On  the  whole,  our  experimental  teaching  is  far  from  perfect.  However, 
we  have  gained  a  lot  during  the  whole  process.  The  most  precious 
experience  we  gained  is  the  experience  of  trying  out  poetry  with  F.2  kids. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  project  will  help  us  a  lot  in  future 
when  we  want  to  design  and  implement  a  similar '  Language  Art  Programme' 
in  our  own  school. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  SUMMARY:  "SELF-ACCESS 
LEARNING' 


Course  No  :  EUS  902 
Group  1 

Pa  *§ci pants:  Chiu  Kit  Man,  Emily 
Chung  Mui  May,  May 
Fung  Lai  Kam  Hung,  Esther 
Hung  Ping  Yiu,  Bernard 
Lau  Tin  Wah,  James 
Leung  Ping  Ki,  Steve 
Leung  YukShuen,  Helen 
Ma  Man  Kwong,  Joseph 
Tang  King  Fong,  Michelle 
Tsoi  Fung  Lin,  Clara 

Tutors:  May  M.  T,  Lee  and  K,  Y.  Wu 


Introduction 

As  our  assignment  in  the  ILE  Refresher  Course,  we  did  an  action 
research  into  the  feasibility  of  implementing  self-access  learning  in  the  Hong 
Kong  context.  After  completing  a  review  of  the  literature,  we  as  a  team  of  10 
teachers  designed  a  package  of  self-access  materials.  Then  we  tried  them 
out  with  four  classes  of  senior  forms  students  in  St.  Louis  School  between  6 
December  and  11  December  1990.  The  aim  of  our  action  research  was  to 
verify  the  following  three  hypotheses: 

1 .  Self-access  can  cater  for  individual  learner  differences. 

2.  Self-access  can  help  students  learn  and  work  independently. 

3.  Self-access  is  suitable  and  feasible  in  the  Hong  Kong  context. 

Reasons  for  ou  r  action  research 

We  decided  to  carry  out  our  action  research  on  self-access  learning 
because  we  believed  that  this  mode  of  learning  had  two  main  advantages. 

1.  It  enables  different  learners  to  choose  materials  that  suit  their 
own  needs,  interests,  levels,  and  learning  styles.  In  the  traditional 
classroom  where  the  learning  materials  and  progress  of  all  students 
are  controlled  by  the  teacher,  individual  differences  are  often 
ignored.  The  use  of  self-access  materials,  we  believe,  can  help  the 
teacher  cope  with  the  problem  of  mixed  ability  classes. 

2.  Self-access  learning  changes  the  role  of  the  learner  from  one  of 
dependence  and  passiveness  in  traditional  classroom  teaching 
to  one  of  independence  and  activeness.  Its  requires  greater 
responsibility  and  more  involvement  from  the  learner,  thus  prepar- 
ing him/her  for  later  learning  in  life. 

Our  action  research  aims  at  providing  some  useful  information  to 
teachers  on  this  relatively  little  explored  area. 
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Organisation  of  our  action  research 


A.  Review  of  the  literature 

After  a  review  of  the  literature  and  some  discussion  within  the  group, 
we  arrived  at  the  following  definition  of  'self-access  learning'.  This  term  to 
us  means  the  learner  works  without  the  direct  control  of  the  teacher,  and 
takes  responsibility  for  his/her  own  learning. 

B.  Designing  self -access  materials 

When  preparing  self-access  materials  for  our  action  research,  we 
concentrated  on  three  areas:  reading,  speaking,  and  vocabulary.  We  chose 
these  areas  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Reading  is  one  of  the  most  important  skills  students  need  to  master 
since  most  textbooks  are  written  in  English. 

2.  Spoken  English  is  important  in  verbal  interactions  but  is  often 
neglected  by  both  teachers  and  students  in  the  teacher-centred 
classroom. 

3.  .  Vocabulary  is  important  in  a  good  mastery  of  English  but  its 
teaching  is  often  difficult  and  boring.  More  interesting  ways  of 
teaching  lexical  items  need  to  be  devised. 

We  designed  a  total  of  258  activities,  which  were  divided  into  three 
groups:  reading,  speaking  and  vocabulary.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of 
these  activities  involved  not  just  one  language  skill  but  an  integration  of 
skills.  All  the  activities  were  classified  into  three  levels  of  difficulty:  A,  B  and 
C  meaning  'easy',  'intermediate'  and  'advanced'  respectively. 

Most  of  the  activities  were  designed  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  to  be 
done  in  pairs  or  small  groups.  We  believed  that  among  other  advantages, 
peer  help  could  play  an  important  part  in  self-access  learning. 

Apart  from  open-ended  discussions  and  some  role  plays  for  which  there 
were  no  definite  answers,  we  prepared  a  suggested  key  for  each  activity 
so  as  to  provide  students  with  some  immediate  feedback  after  they  have 
finished  a  task. 

C.  Research  methodology 

We  decided  to  collect  data  by  different  means  in  our  experimental 
teaching.  The  following  forms  were  designed: 

1.  Questionnaire  -  This  was  filled  in  by  individual  students  upon 
completion  of  an  activity.  Its  aim  was  to  find  out  whether  the 
activities  could  be  carried  out  without  teacher  heif)  and  whether 
they  could  help  learners  practise  English. 

2.  Teacher  Observation  Form  This  was  completed  by  a  teacher  who 
observed  the  progress  of  dn  activity.  This  teacher  should  use  the 
form  to  indicate  whether  the  students  could  work  independently 
and  whether  they  participated  actively. 
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3.  Interview  Form  -  This  was  used  at  the  end  of  our  experimental 
teaching  when  we  would  interview  the  students  individually  to 
collect  feedback  on  self-access  learning. 

D.    Experimental  teaching 

We  tried  out  our  materials  successfully  with  two  classes  of  F.  4  and  two 
classess  of  F.  6  students  in  St.  Louis  School. 

We  found  that  most  students  enjoyed  our  activities  and  participated 
actively  in  class.  Data  from  interviews  revealed  that  over  90%  of  the  students 
used  more  English  during  our  teaching  practice  than  in  ordinary  English 
lessons.  In  other  words,  self-access  learning  is  a  feasible  and  effective  mode 
of  learning. 

Our  suggestions 

We  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  on  how  self-access  learning 
can  be  implemented  successfully  in  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools. 

A.  Preparation  of  materials 

1.  The  production  of  self-access  materials  is  an  enormous  task,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  whole  English  Department  should  be  sought. 

2.  The  school  authorities  should  be  convinced  to  lend  their  support  in 
terms  of  money  and  other  resources. 

3.  Students  in  senior  forms  can  be  asked  to  prepare  self-access  materials 
for  their  schoolmates. 

B.  Contents  of  materials 

4.  Self-access  materials  should  not  be  too  lengthy  or  complicated.  If  they 
are,  students  may  not  attempt  them. 

5.  A  placement  test  or  questionnaire  may  be  designed  and  used  before 
students  are  introduced  to  self-access  activities.  This  is  to  raise  their 
awareness  of  their  own  levels,  needs,  and  interests  before  they  choose 
activities  suitable  to  them. 

C.  Wfiere  to  do  self-access  learning 

6.  We  suggest  that  self-access  materials  should  first  be  used  in  the 
classroom  with  some  guidance  from  the  teacher.  After  this,  they  may  be 
used  by  students  at  home  or  as  extra-curricular  activities. 

D.  Preparing  students  for  self-access  work 

7.  Students  should  be  familiar  with  the  content  and  organisation  of  the 
materials  if  they  are  to  work  efficiently. 

8.  Students  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  language  skills  and  functions 
required  for  the  activities. 

f .    £  valuation  of  students '  progress 

9.  We  suggest  students  keep  their  own  progress  by  keeping  their  record 
sheets. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT  SUMMARY: 
"TOWARDS  IDENTIFYING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
DIFFERENT  QUESTION  TYPES  IN  RELATION  TO 
STUDENTS'  IMMEDIATE  VERBAL  RESPONSE  IN  AN 
ENGLISH  CLASSROOM" 
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Group  9 
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Nora  Chiu 

Tutor:  Wendy  Lam 
Summary 

The  project's  aim  was  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  different 
question  types  in  generating  students'  immediate  responses  and  to  look  at 
how  the  different  forms  and  functions  of  questions  could  affect  these 
responses. 

This  area  was  chosen  for  investigation  because  we  believe  questioning 
has  a  role  to  play  in  stimulating  students  to  speak  up  in  English  lessons,  an 
area  m  which  our  students  are  generally  very  weak.  We  wanted  to  examine 
the  relation  between  different  question  types  and  students'  response  and  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  type  of  questions  to  ask  and  the  manner  of 
asking  them  to  encourage  our  students  to  speak  up  effectively. 

The  very  first  step  of  our  research  was  to  think  of  how  questions  could 
be  classified.  We  observed  several  videotaped  lessons  for  reference.  Then 
we  read  books  on  related  studies  borrowing  some  ideas  from  them  and 
modifying  some  others.  Finally,  we  came  up  with  three  different  ways  of 
analysing  a  question.  First,  we  looked  at  what  the  question  elicited  and 
decided  whether  it  was  a  factual,  opinion,  personal  experience,  explanation 
or  reasoning  question.  Second,  we  looked  at  whether  the  question  was  a 
genume  or  display  one.  Third,  we  looked  at  whether  it  was  a  'wh-'  question 
or  'yos-no'  question.  In  short,  questions  were  classified  by  their  different 
forms  and  functions.  In  addition  to  these,  a  question  may  employ  one  of  the 
three  strategies,  namely  simplification,  repetition  and  probing. 

Having  designed  the  typology  of  questions,  the  next  logical  step  was  to 
relate  questiorfS  to  responses.  In  our  experimental  teaching,  we  had  four 
normal  reading  comprehension  lessons  with  F.4  students  in  four  different 
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schools  and  all  questions  asked  in  the  lesson  were  analysed  in  relation  to  the 
kinds  of  responses  they  generated.  Responses  were  subcategorized  into 
either  voluntary  or  nominated,  elaborate  or  minimal,  processed  or  text- 
bound.  An  elaborate  answer  is  a  more  sophisticated,  usually  longer  dis- 
course whereas  a  minimal  one  refers  to  a  word,  phrase,  clause  or  a  very 
short  sentence  used  to  answer  a  question.  Processed  and  text-bound 
answers  distinguish  whether  a  response  is  basically  an  extract  form  a  text  or 
is  something  linguistically  processed  or  original. 

Our  research  is  subject  to  several  limitations.  The  limited  population  and 
sample  size  of  each  type  of  question  and  response  may  militate  against  our 
findings.  The  uneven  proportion  of  each  type  of  question  asked  also  affects 
the  resulting  findings.  The  situation  in  which  students  gave  no  response 
because  of  lack  of  nomination  was  not  fully  examined.  Other  constraints  like 
setting  and  teacher's  unfamiliarity  with  students  also  negatively  affected 
student  responses. 

In  spite  of  its  drawbacks,  our  research  revealed  some  interesting 
findings.  Of  all  the  responses,  an  overwhelming  number  of  responses  was  of 
the  minimal  type.  It  was  found  that  Opinion/Feeling,  Personal  data/ 
experience,  genuine,  'wh-'  questions  were  more  effective  in  generating 
responses  in  general  while  reasoning  questions  were  the  most  generative  in 
yielding  elaborate  responses.  Regarding  strategies,  probing  was  the  most 
effective  in  eliciting  responses.  It  also  revealed  that  genuine  questions 
related  to  students'  personal  interests  were  more  effective  in  generating 
voluntary  responses.  Another  finding  showed  the  importance  of  teacher's 
nomination  in  yielding  responses  because  majority  of  the  students  have  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  nomination. 

A  few  suggestions  were  made  to  teachers  to  encourage  more  students 
to  speak  up  in  class  through  questioning.  In  order  to  stimulate  students' 
response  in  class,  it  was  recommended  that  the  teacher  asked  more  opinion, 
reasoning  genuine  and  'wh-'  questions,  though  we  should  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  other  types  of  questions.  To  encourage  students  to  respond 
voluntarily  to  teacher's  questions,  the  teacher  should  try  to  eradicate  the 
student  habit  of  waiting  for  nomination  and  to  ask  more  genuine  questions 
related  to  students'  personal  interests. 

Our  research  provides  a  crude  framework  on  how  to  study  students' 
response  in  relation  to  questions  types.  Further  research  in  the  same  area  can 
take  into  account  its  weaknesses  and  improve  on  it.  Besides,  there  are 
relevant  areas  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research  which  are  worth  further 
investigation.  For  example,  the  interplay  of  different  factors  in  contributing 
to  the  effectiveness  of  a  question  is  an  area  worth  examining. 

The  research  fulfills  its  purpose  of  finding  out  what  question  types 
tend  to  generate  more  students'  responses.  Yet,  how  effective  questioning 
is  as  a  whole  in  encouraging  students  to  talk,  is  an  area  left  for  further 
investigation. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT  SUMMARY:  "PUTTING 
THOUGHT  INTO  WORDS" 


Course  No.:  EUS  902 
Group  2 

Participants:  Lau,  Yuen  Ching  Grace 
Siu,  Mee  Van  Marian 
Tsang,  Fung  Lan  Phoebe 
Yip,  Shuk  YeeAnna 
Kwan,  Pak  Hung  Victor 
Yuen,  Ka  Chai  Thomas 
Ng,  Leung  Wai  Yung  Joanne 
Kiang,  Chau  Yuen  Ying  Anna 
Wong,  Hui  Fung  Wa  Nancy 
Wong,  Yip  Hang  Fong  Jenny 

Tutors:  Mike  Murphy  and  Chris  Green 

Why  we  chose  the  topic  area 

The  present  language  situation  in  Hong  Kong's  education  system  does 
not  help  to  develop  students'  oral  competence.  Most  students  are  not  good 
at  generating,  organizing  and  expressing  their  ideas  verbally  in  English 
lessons.  The  assessment  system  in  Hong  Kong  lays  too  much  emphaisis  on 
written  work.  Therefore  most  teachers  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
developing  students'  reading  and  writing  skills  and  neglect  training  their 
speaking  skills. 

Although  English  is  essential  in  the  commercial  field  and  tertiary 
education,  it  is  not  used  as  a  means  of  communication  in  social  life  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  Chinese.  Students  use  Cantonese, 
their  mother  tongue,  to  converse  with  relatives,  friends  and  classmates  in 
their  daily  communication.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  percieve  the  importance 
of  speaking  English,  since  they  lack  the  opportunity  to  use  English  for 
genuine  communication.  Therefore  we  decided  to  carry  out  this  project  to 
stimulate  students  to  think  and  express  their  ideas  In  words.  It  is  hoped  that 
students  can  then  develop  their  ability  to  think  and  enhance  their  verbal 
fluencv. 

How  our  project  might  solve  the  problem 

In  order  to  build  up  the  confidence  of  students  in  using  English  in 
communication,  our  project  provides  activities  which  stimulate  thinking  and 
talking.  These  activities  provide  students  with  ample  opportunities  express- 
ing their  ideas,  opinions  and  attitudes. 

Moreover  students  are  willing  to  'Jiink  when  the  activities  aro  interesting 
and  challenging  enough.  With  the  help  of  more  able  students  acting  as 
group  tutors,  students  would  be  helped  to  organize  their  thinking  better.  As 
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students  grow  familiar  with  the  process  of  thinking,  less  he.o  will  be  required 
from  the  tutors  or  teacher.  As  a  result  there  will  be  a  lot  oi  interaction  and 
genuine  communication  among  students  themselves.  They  will  become 
more  confident  when  communicating  in  English,  and  their  competence  in 
speaking  will  be  strengthened. 

What  activities  were  selected 

/.  Viewing 

We  selected  a  video,  "Animal  Magic"  from  "Television  English  1 ".  It  was 
about  a  scientific  experiment  on  animals  which  could  generate  electricity. 
We  chose  viewing  as  our  first  activity  because  the  students  may  not  be  used 
to  discussing  and  expressing  ideas  and  opinions  in  English.  This  video 
would  then  be  able  to  motivate  and  initiate  them  to  discuss  the  mainly 
content-based  questions  arising  from  the  video  programme. 

2.  P./W.A 

Our  second  activity  was  based  on  De  Bono's  book  "Cort  Thinking".  The 
P.M.I,  system  of  thinking  trains  students  to  broaden  their  thinking  process. 
For  examples,  instead  of  deciding  whether  they  like  or  dislike  an  idea,  they 
make  an  effort  to  find  the  good  points  (P-Plus),  the  bad  points  (M^Minus) 
and  the  interesting  points  (I  =^ Interesting)  about  an  idea. 

3.  Puzzles 

We  selected  three  problem-solving  activities.  In  Activity  1.  we  took  out 
a  set  of  11  pictures  from  Klippel's  "KEEP  THINKING".  These  pictures  help 
students  to  desribe,  to  discuss  and  finally  arrange  the  pictures  in  a  logical 
sequence.  Activity  2  is  a  puzzle  called  "The  4  Babies"  extracted  from 
Ronvolucri's  "CHALLENGE  TO  THINK".  The  puzzle-stories  in  Activity  3 
were  also  taken  from  the  same  source.  These  activities  stimulate  students  to 
express  their  opinions,  to  give  reasons  to  support  their  ideas,  to  make 
deductions  and  to  make  hypothesis. 

4.  Moral  Issues 

This  theme  was  also  extracted  from  "Challenge  To  Think".  Activity  1, 
"The  Survivors".  \s  a  group  discussion  on  the  character  students  like  best 
and  the  character  they  like  least.  Activity  2,  "Laying  Off",  is  a  group 
discussion  on  which  member  of  staff  to  lay  off  to  improve  the  economic 
situation  of  a  company.  These  activities  load  students  to  indicate  preferences 
according  to  moral  judgement  and  to  express  opinions  with  reasons. 

5.  Reasoning 

Two  activities  were  designed  to  provide  semi  authentic  situations  for 
practising  thinking  and  verbal  reasoning  skills.  In  Activity  1,  some  attractive 


advertisements  were  selected  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Brand 
names  and  pictures  of  the  advertised  products  were  removed  and  students 
were  asked  to  guess  the  advertised  products,  giving  reasons  for  their  guess. 
In  Activity  2,  a  board  game  called  "Merry  Christmas",  students  were  required 
to  explain  why  they  wanted  to  send  certain  gifts  to  their  friends/relatives.  In 
these  activities,  students  had  to  give  opinions,  make  deductions,  make 
hypotheses  and  of  course,  give  reasons. 

How  we  tried  out  our  materials 

We  carried  out  our  experimental  teaching  at  Kwun  Tong  Maryknol! 
College  for  a  total  of  ten  periods  over  four  days.  The  class  S.6B  was  chosen 
and  the  23  students  were  divided  into  6  groups.  On  the  first  day,  the 
activities  were  viewing  (1  1/2  periods)  and  P.M.I.  (1  1/2  periods).  On  the 
second  day,  the  two  periods  were  devoted  to  Puzzles  (Problem  Solving),  the 
theme  for  the  two  periods  on  the  third  day  was  Discussion  on  Moral  issues. 
We  concluded  our  experimental  teaching  with  Reasoning  activities  in  the 
three  periods  on  the  final  day. 

Main  findings  from  the  try-out 

1 .  The  students  showed  keen  interest  and  took  an  active  part  in  group 
discussion. 

2.  There  must  be  appropriate  motivation  for  every  activity  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  students. 

3.  A  "Language  Ladder"  should  be  provided  for  every  activity  to  help 
students  express  their  ideas  fluently. 

4.  The  teacher  should  make  spontaneous  correction  of  verbal  grammatical 
errors  that  occur  frequently. 

5.  As  students  showed  a  keen  interest  in  open  presentation,  group  work 
should  be  followed  by  open  presentation  as  often  as  possible. 

Future  implications 

1.  Our  project  depended  on  the  joint  effort  of  ten  teachers.  In  a  normal 
class  with  only  one  English  teacher,  these  activities  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  out  without  much  modification  and  adaptation. 

2.  A  more  able  student  can  take  the  tutor's  place  in  each  group  to  monitor 
the  activities. 

3.  Before  the  activities,  the  teacher  should  give  clear  and  detailed 
instructions  if  no  tutor  is  available. 

4.  A  larger  classroom  should  be  used  If  the  class  size  is  larger. 

5.  Without  teachers  acting  as  group  judges,  the  group-based  competition 
factor  may  have  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT  SUMMARY: 
"INTRODUCING  A  PROCESS-ORIENTED  APPROACH 
TO  WRITING  TO  A  S4  CLASS  IN  A  CHINESE 
MEDIUM  SCHOOL" 

Course  No.:EUS911 
Group  8 

Participants:  CHU  Sau-han 

KWOK  Wai-lan.  Teresa 
LI  Suk-fong,  Romaine 
NG  Si u- ping,  Aries 
PANG  Mi-ha,  Rita 
TAM  Wai-han,  Amy 
THUMB  Yin-fun,  Jenny 

Tutor:  Norman  Bird 

What  is  our  action  research  project  about? 

This  action  research  project  is  designed  to  try  out  a  process  writing 
approach  in  a  Chinese  middle  school.  Students  are  to  develop  their  writing 
ability  through  a  recursive  process  of  generating,  organising,  drafting, 
revising,  editing  and  proofreading.  The  strategies  used  are  brainstorming, 
fastwriting,  sharing,  drafting  and  peer-reading.  The  approach  used  is 
student-centred  rather  than  teacher-centred. 

The  try-out  was  carried  out  in  Pooi  To  Middle  School.  With  the 
principal's  approval,  we  carried  out  a  survey  of  the  students'  writing  habits 
and  needs  before  we  started  our  tryout.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  two  S4 
students  in  Pooi  To  Middle  School  were  invited  to  fill  in  a  standard 
questionnaire.  The  data  was  then  collected,  processed  and  analysed. 
According  to  the  findings  of  the  survey,  a  set  of  process  writing  materials 
was  complied  to  cater  for  their  needs.  A  scheme  of  work  was  written  as 
guidelines  for  our  tryout  lessons.  We  then  spent  five  days  at  the  school  to 
introduce  the  approach  to  a  class  of  thirty-six  S4  commercial  students. 

Reasons  for  choosing  the  process-oriented  writing  approach  for 
investigation 

From  our  experience,  we  notice  that  most  secondary  school  students 
find  writing  English  composition  boring.  Our  traditional  teaching  approach 
may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  nurturing  such  negative  views. 
Throughout  the  years,  we  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  product 
rather  than  the  process  itself.  Students  are  usually  only  given  the  topic  of  the 
composition  with  minimal  explanations  and  a  deadline.  Then  they  are  left  in 
the  cold  to  produce  a  product.  What  we  teachers  really  focus  on  is  our 
students'  product  writing  rather  than  the  procedures  of  writing.  We  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  creativity  of  our  students. 
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To  revamp  the  present  dead-fish  image  of  writing,  we  tried  to  explore 
new  approaches  of  writing.  One  of  the  approaches  we  came  up  with  is  a 
process  writing  approach. 

Process  writing  approach  places  its  main  emphasis  on  the  process  of 
writing.  Its  main  features  are  brainstorming,  fastwriting,  sharing,  drafting  and 
peer-reading.  It  is  student-centred  rather  than  teacher-centred.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  create  and  re-create;  to  think  and  re-think. 

Since  its  introduction  into  Hong  Kong  schools,  it  has  been  tried  out  and 
adopted  by  various  teachers  who  teach  in  Anglo-Chinese  secondary  schools 
with  English  as  the  main  teaching  medium.  After  talking  to  some  of  the 
teachers,  we  find  that  the  feedback  is  encouraging.  Those  teachers  who 
have  tried  out  this  approach  find  it  practical  in  the  sense  that  students  find 
writing  more  stimulating,  interesting  and  effective  than  is  otherwise  the  case. 
They  express  what  they  intend  to  express  and  generate  new  and  innovative 
ideas. 

Since  it  is  practical  in  Anglo-Chinese  secondary  schools,  we  thought 
that  it  might  also  be  effective  in  Chinese  middle  schools  which  differs  mainly 
from  the.former  in  terms  of  the  teaching  medium.  To  test  our  hypothesis,  we 
chose  to  implement  a  process  writing  approach  in  a  well-established 
Chinese  middle  school — Pooi  To  Middle  School. 

What  did  the  project  aim  to  do? 

Our  aim  was  to  investigate  whether  a  process-oriented  writing 
approach  can  be  carried  out  in  a  Chinese  medium  school.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  tried  to  encourage  learners  to  develop  confidence  in  using  the  target 
language,  to  develop  the  learners'  ability  to  generate,  select,  organise,  revise 
and  edit  ideas,  to  creat  a  co-operative  and  sharing  atmosphere  through 
exchanging  information  and  revising  each  other's  work  and  finally  to  arouse 
learners'  interest  in  writing. 

Materials  used 

Extracts  from  newspapers  were  used,  a  content  checklist,  a  language 
checklist,  discussion  guidelines  and  rewriting  guidelines  were  also  designed. 
These  were  introduced  at  various  stages  to  help  students  draft,  redraft  and 
edit  their  writing. 

How  materials  designed  were  tried  out? 

In  order  to  familiarize  students  with  the  different  stages  of  process 
writing,  an  introductory  lesson  was  given.  Through  brainstorming,  sharing, 
focussing,  fastwriting  and  peer-reading,  they  were  guided  to  produce  a 
piece  of  writing  in  class.  The  topic  is  to  introduce  themselves  to  a  new 
teacher. 

They  were  then  introduced  to  the  main  writing  task— writing  a  letter  of 
complaint.  They  were  encouraged  to  explore  the  existing  problems  in  their 


school  through  brainstorming  and  to  devise  solutions  to  the  problems. 
Wh-questions  and  sketches  were  used  to  help  them  generate  ideas  and  think 
comprehensively.  Extracts  from  newspapers  were  given  as  input  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  format  of  a  letter  of  qomplaint.  After  finishing 
their  first  drafts,  students  peerread  each  other's  work  and  gave  comments  on 
the  work.  They  concentrated  only  on  the  content  at  this  stage.  They  then 
revised  their  own  drafts. 

Discussion  guidelines,  content  checklist,  language  checklist  and 
rewriting  guidelines  were  supplemented  to  help  students  peer-read  and 
revise  their  second  drafts.  Exercises  on  rearranging  the  sequence  of  a  letter 
were  provided  to  give  them  practice  in  the  organisation  of  a  letter  of 
complaint. 

Findings  from  the  tryout 

We  observed  that  the  students  participated  actively  during 
brainstorming,  sharing,  fastwriting,  discussion,  peer-reading  and  drafting 
during  our  try-oul  period.  Comments  in  the  Student's  Evaluation  Form  were 
positive.  The  students  found  the  processes  of  writing  useful,  interesting  and 
helpful.  Writing  was  no  longer  boring  for  they  helped  each  other  to  generate 
innovative  ideas. 

There  were  factors  such  as  boredom,  impatience,  reluctance,  time 
constraints,  English  language  competency,  cooperation,  self-discipline  and 
examination  that  hampered  the  smooth  operation  of  this  try-out. 

Some  students  found  revision  of  their  drafts  boring  and  were  therefore 
reluctant  to  improve  them.  Both  drafts  were  virtually  identical.  Impatience 
surfaced  at  times,  even  among  the  motivated  students  because  all  of  them 
were  used  to  writing  one  version  of  their  composition.  It  is  an  intensive 
course,  so  they  must  do  all  the  tasks  within  a  time  limit.  Some  weaker 
students  found  that  they  had  too  little  time  to  do  a  lot.  The  better  students 
found  it  stimulating  because  they  were  given  more  room  for  creativity  but 
they  felt  they  were  wasting  their  precious  time  on  waiting  for  the  weaker 
students  to  complete  their  tasks.  Some  did  not  have  enough  words  and 
expressions  to  communicate  with  others  during  discussions.  The  more 
competent  students  found  themselves  dominating  processes  like 
brainstorming  and  discussion.  Though  accuracy  was  not  heavily  emphasized 
it  was  still  important.  Weak  students  and  good  students  alike  were  frustrated 
by  their  grammatical  mistakes.  A  pair  of  weak  students  would  certainly  not 
be  able  to  help  each  other  in  accuracy.  They  might  even  obstruct  each  other. 
Only  the  better  students  could  offer  help  to  the  weaker  ones  especially 
during  peer-reading  and  discussion.  Cooperation  among  students  within  a 
group  is  essential  because  it  is  basically  a  student-help-each-other  situation. 
Since  the  teachers  were  not  able  to  monitor  and  supervise  each  group  or  pair 
at  the  same  time,  students'  self-discipline  was  vital.  Some  resorted  to  jest 
instead  of  work,  chat  instead  of  discuss.  They  were  unproductive.  A  few 
copied  ideas  from  other  classmates  instead  of  generating  their  own.  To  the 
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examinatlon-mlnded  students,  this  approach  was  considered  useless 
because  they  thought  they  would  only  be  given  a  nnere  one  hour  to 
complete  their  connposltion  during  examination.  They  thought  the  strategies 
they  have  learned  to  revise  and  polish  their  writing  could  not  be  used  again. 

Implications  for  the  future 

The  try-out  lessons  have  given  us  insights  into  the  teaching  of  writing  in 
future.  We  can  add  some  safeguards  for  greater  success  like  introducing 
more  interesting  and  authentic  inputs,  for  example,  cuttings  from  current 
magazines,  videos;  giving  students  more  discussion  guidelines  to  make  their 
discussions  more  fruitful  and  task-centred;  encouraging  them  to  bring  in 
their  own  reading  material  to  use  as  their  reference  and  to  share  with  others; 
and  nurturing  their  joy  and  satisfaction  of  creativity  by  showering  constant 
positive  feedback  such  as  praises  and  better  grade. 

Being  realistic,  we  really  did  not  expect  to  witness  any  miracle  to 
happen  during  our  one-shot-deal  Experimental  Teaching.  Students'  die  hard 
writing  habits  will  not  be  changed  overnight.  However,  given  ample  time, 
repeated  trials,  unsagging  perseverance  and  strong  conviction,  we  are 
certain  that  we  can  produce  thinking  writers. 
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ILE  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  CENTRE 

Year 

Title                                                               Published  Price 

Sample  Language  Tests  for  Primary  Schools                      1 986  $1 8 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Primary  Schools                    1987  $20 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Secondary  Schools                1 988  $25 

Developing  Reading  in  English — Approaches 

and  Techniques                                                       1 989  $46.50 

Project  Works  in  Schools                                             1 990  $20.00 

%'\\VY''Y)\ir-^(\fi;\\.^)                                                  1990  $50 

\^^mMm                                                             1986  $20 

198?  $25 

^^mmn^^iw                           1988  $35 

/]^^  ^m^mm^i^^nm                        1 990  - 

'Hi  WW  151  '>H  .ii  ^ii  u  ^ .                                                   1 990  $60 

:^^^^}mm'^m                               1990  - 

All  ILE  Handbooks  for  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong 
can  be  obtained  from 

Government  Publications  Centre 
G/FG.P.O,  Building 
Central 
Hong  Kong 
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FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 

Volume  9  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  December  1992.  Contributions 
will  be  welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  30  June  1 992  at 
the  following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 
Institute  of  Language  of  Education, 
No.  2  Hospital  Road, 
HONG  KONG 

Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length.  An  English 
style-sheet  is  attached  on  the  next  page  for  your  reference.  A  brief  abstract  in 
the  same  languages  as  the  articles  should  be  included.  Book  reviews  will 
also  be  welcome.  Further  information  about  the  ILEJ  may  be  obtained  from 
Ms  Madeleine  LAU.  Tel.:  803  241  5. 
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STYLE  SHEET 


1.  Manuscripts  should  be  word -processed  or  typewritten,  double-spaced, 
on  A4  size  paper  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 

2.  Capitals  (no  underlining)  should  only  be  used  for: 

a.  The  title  of  the  article  or  reivew. 

b.  The  heading  NOTES  and  APPENDIX  and  the  title  of  the  appendix. 

3.  Bold  typeface  (if  manuscript  is  word -processed)  should  be  used  for: 

a.  The  title  of  the  article  (also  in  capitals), 

b.  The  author's  name  and  institution, 

c.  Section  headings  (which  should  not  be  numbered). 

d.  Table  numbers  and  headings, 

e.  Reference  section  heading. 

f.  Appendix  number  (also  in  capitals), 

(This  can  be  ignored  for  typewritten  manuscripts,) 

4.  Italics  (underlined  in  typewritten  manuscripts)  should  be  used  for: 

a.  Sub-headings  of  sections  (which  should  not  be  numbered). 

b.  Words  or  phrases  used  as  linguistic  examples, 

c.  Words  or  phrases  given  particularly  strong  emphasis. 

d.  Titles  or  headings  of  other  books  or  articles  mentioned  in  the  text, 

e.  Titles  of  books  or  journals  in  the  References  section, 

5.  Single  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for: 

a,    A  distancing  device  by  the  author  (e.g.  This  is  not  predicted  by 

Smith's  'theory'..,), 
6.    A  method  of  highlighting  the  first  mention  of  terms  specially  coined 

for  the  paper.  ^ 

6.  Double  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for  verbatim  quotations. 

7.  The  first  page  should  contain  the  title  of  the  article  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  in  bold  capitals,  with  the  name  of  the  author(s)  and  institution(s) 
immediately  below,  all  aligned  with  the  left  margin.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  blank  space  should  separate  these  from  the  start  of  the  text. 
Headings  and  sub-headings  should  also  be  aligned  at  the  left. 

8.  Tables  and  diagrams  should  each  be  numbered  sequentially  and  their 
intended  position  in  the  text  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Diagrams 
should  be  on  separate  sheets.  Capitals  should  only  be  used  for  the  initial 
letter  of  the  word  Table  or  Diagram  and  for  the  first  word  in  the 
following  sentence  (e.g.  Table  2.  Distribution  of  responses). 

9.  Footnotes  should  not  be  used.  Reference  in  tho  text  should  be  to 
author's  name,  year  of  publication  and,  wherever  applicable,  page  or 
pages  referred  to  (e.g.  This  is  refuted  by  Smith  (1978a:  33-5). 
However,  several  authors  take  a  different  view  (Chan  1978:13;  Green 
1989)'). 

10.  Notes  required  as  explanation  should  be  indicated  by  superscript 
numerals  in  the  body  of  the  article  and  should  be  grouped  together  in  a 
section  headed  NOTES  (in  capitals)  at  the  end  of  the  text.  The  number 
and  quantity  of  notes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
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15. 


References  should  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  section  headed 

'References',  immediately  following  the  NOTES  section. 

In  cases  of  joint  authorship,  the  name  of  the  main  author  should  be 

placed  first.  Where  each  author  has  taken  an  equal  share  of  the  work, 

the  names  should  be  sequenced  alphabetically.  The  fact  that  the  names 

are  in  alphabetic  order  may,  if  so  desired,  be  pointed  out  explicitly  in  a 

note. 

Journal  articles  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way:  Oiler,  J.W. 
and  Streiff,  V.  1975,  'Dictation:  A  test  of  grammar-based  expectancies,' 
English  Language  Teaching  Journal  30(1  ):25  '36. 
Books  and  pamphlets  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 
Foss,  B.  (ed.)  1 974.  New  Perspectives  in  Child  Development. 
Harmondsworth:  Penjuin. 

Articles  in  books  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way:  Kvan,  E. 
1969.  'Problems  of  bilingual  milieu  in  Hong  Kong:  Strain  of  the  two 
language  system.'  In  Hong  Kong:  A  Society  in  Transition,  edited  by  T.C. 
Jarvie  and  J.  Agassi,  pp.  327  -343.  London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul. 
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The  articles  in  this  Journal  record  the  personal  views  of  the  contributors 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  the  official  views  of  the  Education 
Department,  Hong  Kong. 
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FOREWARD 

The  ninth  issue  of  ILEJ  contains  seventeen  articles,  nine  written  in 
Chinese  and  eight  written  in  English.  The  articles  are  followed  by  a  section 
of  reports  and  summaries  which  reports  on  action  research  projects  designed 
by  ILE  refresher  course  participants  and  recent  and  ongoing  activities  in  and 
around  the  Institute.  Besides  maintaining  a  good  standard  in  the  journal's 
academic  and  professional  discussions,  we  also  aim  at  establishing  a  close 
link  with  primary  and  secondary  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  section  contains  nine  articles  which  are  arranged  by  the  number  of 
strokes  in  the  characters  of  the  authors'  surname.  The  articles  deal  with  a 
variety  of  topics.  The  two  articles  concerning  language  teaching  are  from 
Wen  Qing  and  Qin  Xiang.  Wen  Qing  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
developing  the  quality  of  thinking.  Teachers  should  promote  the  concept  of 
thinking  and  should  carry  out  the  training  of  thinking  gradually  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing.  Qin  Xiang  introduces  the  concept  of 
extensive  teaching.  There  are  three  articles  about  vocabulary.  Li  Jia  Shu's 
article  is  a  discussion  on  the  differences  between  'qi  zheng'  (^^1??)  and 
Zheng  qi'  C^.ff):  'xi  huan'  (  M^)  and  'huan  xi'  (UkU).  It  is  a  discussion  of 
the  utilization  of  vocabulary.  Chen  Qi  Ying  points  out  that  in  a  bilingual 
situation,  the  aspect  of  social  psychology  and  cultural  background  should  be 
considered  when  teaching  vocabulary.  It  is  suggested  that  various  methods 
can  be  used  to  explain  the  internal  meanings  of  the  words.  Chen  Ji  Fan's 
article  discusses  the  units  in  syntax.  He  recommends  that  the  unit  which  is 
smaller  than  a  sentence  should  be  called  'ci  qun'.  Zhou  Ji  Sheng  points  out 
that  in  order  to  establish  a  special  and  harmonized  image,  the  recitator 
should  have  the  strength  expression  and  impression  of  the  image  of  the 
recital  materials.  There  are  three  articles  concerning  the  assessment  of 
language  standard.  Cheung  Yat  Sing  studies  the  standard  of  reading  in 
Chinese.  Zhang  Xu's  theme  is  on  how  to  establish  and  evaluate  the  standard 
of  language.  Chia  Shih  Yar  and  Soh  Kay  Cheng  report  on  how  they  predict 
Singapore  students'  Chinese  comprehension  by  using  cloze  procedures. 

The  articles  in  the  English  section  follow  the  theme  of  curriculum 
renewal  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  John  Harris  offers  some  challenging 
thoughts  on  in-service  training  for  teachers  in  the  context  of  a  major 
curriculum  initiative.  Although  based  on  his  experience  with  teachers  in 
England  working  on  the  implementation  of  the  National  Curriculum,  his 
paper,  as  he  points  out,  has  much  that  is  relevant  to  the  changes  current  and 
to  come  in  Hong  Kong.  Stephen  Andrews  looks  at  the  impact  of  Education 


Commission  Report  No.  5  on  the  development  of  new  B.Ed  courses  at  Hong 
Kong  University.  He  describes  both  the  content  and  the  structure  of  the  new 
degree  programmes  and  highlights  the  enormous  challenge  set  Ly  tlie 
Report  in  upgrading  the  status  of  primary  teachers. 

No  curriculum  change  will  work  without  skilled  teachers  to  implement  it. 
Classroom  interaction  is  a  crucial  area  of  teaching  and  learning  whatever  the 
content  of  the  cirriculum.  Amy  Tsui  shows  in  an  eminently  clear  and  well 
illustrated  article  how  teachers'  insights  into  classroom  interaction  can  be 
deepened  and  made  more  systematic  by  a  judiciously  selected  and  mediated 
analytical  framework — in  this  case  the  Initiation/Response/Feedback 
framework  first  proposed  by  John  Sinclair  and  Malcolm  Coulthard.  Lily 
Leung  sees  the  issue  of  Language  Curriculum  Renewal  (LCR)  as  a  problem 
that  needs  defining  with  some  precision  before  solutions  can  be  proposed. 
She  offers  a  framework  for  achieving  such  precision  and  then  considers  the 
processes  for  making  appropriate  decisions  about  change.  Christopher  Green 
presents  a  rationale  and  design  for  a  language  improvement  component 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  on  post-experience  Refresher 
Courses.  Roger  Berry  also  deals  with  a  highly  specific  aspect  of  curriculum 
renewal — the  teaching  of  the  relative  clause.  He  shows  that  the  problem  is 
evident  not  so  much  in  mistakes  made  but  in  the  widespread  avoidance  of 
such  structures  in  the  writing  of  English  language  learners  in  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong,  as  some  critics  argue,  presents  a  case  of  the  exam  tail 
wagging  the  education  dog.  John  FuHHove  focuses  on  how  the  public 
examination  of  English  language  affects  the  content,  teaching  methods  and 
learning  strategies  of  the  classroom. 

in  the  final  article  Peter  Falvey  considers  the  impact  of  Information 
Technology  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  Hong  Kong  schools.  He  suggests 
practical  ways  to  help  teachers  overcome  their  fears  of  the  computer  and 
describes  some  of  the  advanced  facilities  that  can  be  expected  eventually  to 
make  an  impact  on  ELT. 

The  last  section  is  devoted  to  reports  on  small-scale  pieces  of  Action 
Research  carried  out  by  participants  on  Refresher  Courses  at  the  Institute  of 
Language  in  Education.  This  section  is  particularly  encouraging  since  it 
shows  reflective  thinking  and  good  classroom  practice  going  hand-in-hand 
with  a  developing  understanding  of  how  to  make  curriculum  renewal  (in  this 
case  TTRA)  a  living  reality  in  the  classroom.  This  is  true  also  of  the  interim 
report  on  the  Extensive  Reading  Scheme  by  Vivienne  Yu-  This  project  is 
already  having  a  great  impact  on  the  participating  schools.  We  anticipate 
further  reports  of  good  progress. 

An  Appreciation 

This  edition  of  ILEJ  is  the  last  one  to  bo  co  edited  by  Madeleine  Lau,  who 
has  been  promoted  and  posted  to  another  section  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. She  has  done  more  than  anyone  to  develop  the  Journal  to  its  present 
highly  regarded  status.  Wc  are  pleased  that  she  has  agreed  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  its  further  development  as  one  of  our  group  of  editorial  advisers. 
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l!»  •  mH}im  "  'mma^iUi-t  •  ^fiHiWfiUil  i-:'tl:-lii-Wi''']  >       '  Tm  >  »1<c 

it^/-'m}m  <•  sY)ft<j?!criiiiiiyii))t);iii{'v:  i-.fHj^</  -fl*if^i!ii)(!iiJ9.'i'i#..'iiii^  •  <\- 

>>:M.'.t; '  i^m^m  ^  iM'^}m'^:!mB^:m'Mmm  -iiiiiii.'i'iiiiiW)';iJf,'i 
•  u[/s.'}\^^'\-m{i&mmii '  ri/'}^'i-.i'i;riii.Vii5iMi-  ■^'^.'i'>^n:i!!iiifi 

,i!|l-^fi<jfflfW-  •         j'l^rtJlliiii.'i'i(l:fiB/jfi<Jllfi^j  •  |n)ii.V^WH'j|-'5^>^'l-i'lLi 


11 

J. 


i\-.)y.^m  •  si,is^;>M-^-  •  i!HiciViififiiiu$i¥-t;5iii,^P^!rf^iiiirt<j  -  ^\i\^scmif 

%'\i.y&m)\vimm\m'V  •  iiiiii-'i^.ii^i'iiijDHiiii;^  •  Mrtii^iiit  • 
mmm  •  i8$iii]mf,i,ii'<fe^fflrt<j?n'i!ii^«ii^;ii^i5  -  \  Wi\\mm\mi\^im>v. 

m  ifii  ."c^  j'l]  •  ,i,'f  X  n  '^f  n  J  i:  ■[£  f  .1  mm  *  t-  n^j  .iv,  fit  im:  rii  ?:v  f  .1  lii  r 
m?fi^  urn  '  'i^nii&u  •  \i\m^m}!mmm\mm^\\im&^  •  '^//t 


•4  ■  ,  • 

13 


ri-  m  .i.'f  .i/f  3"j  ,^ m  i-'-i  ®  .-v  ^  m  rt^j  jm  >  i  >  •  w  ^-ij  ,^'>-  ti^f tiVf isl ®  >v 

Amm '  mmwAw  -  ( c  -.m.^  •  mm » ) 
mu^.mm^ "  ( « m\^i  r-  •  -iim-i'iiii  » ) 

•  <\}ym  (■«  'Ji-jt!  •  m,^} » ) 

fj-:>) 


11. ^h) 


•■km)) 

'  BUSH .  \mmmT^  •  ja^xxi  -ii*^^i"i*,ini  r  ° 

•  ^(11 '  my:^\(Ai^  -'Mum  •  mi^'^  mm  r       ( «  wlji!) m  i- 

Ai"i )  '  mmMm  <* .  ( « ^m-'^- » ti^;  /V.    )  •  fflsjz^ '  mmmi .  fi^j.a 

'  f-fli .  '  -fiiT- .  ts^irm '  ffifli '  ^<u.f<ii .  rt<j.s'i'.  •  fg^i^ '  fur- . 
i^r^i{\w^m.J}'^;m}  •  kw  ^  '•rt^k  r  •  '*uj(>'j'>ta:)4^!iiiwiiu  r .  •  f^e 

|m-1  o  :i- 

■  (ill'  'i-.f'^. . '  f-^'i-  ,  -  '  i^ift  .  '  im  .  •  ,'N4^fiiii-uffl5j^-!r!ij,i"i  •  {II. 

Ji)  .  fi<j'fr,i,'fLt#l,JUi  '  lJl'liiWl'*nfir/,,i"1  •  (ill'  Wil  ,  '  IKi'J  .  ' 


)Lm4\J^'  '/XLJffiM  ,  r  •     247-9  ■ 

■.41  ci:.ifty;tii.e^  I  rnw.wfi<j«i'ii.*,'ifii!fii')/K.i''i  ■  ri^wj*'  '/Xlsm  ,  -  nymwmjimvm 

l"l«ii"1!tii '  'Kit-  ,    )|     ,  ■  '  KVi  .  '  ViK  .  ■  '  iT';  .  '  -i.'i'l  .  ■  '        .  '  . 


mmm 


Mil"  •  ■m^^\:m''}B'^ .  •  hiWs '     .  m)i^^M'>\hYi 

m'*ii!:.^vsf!ctjij.iirj^  jii&imfli;iVf,Yfiiji£-.MiiKrt<j  •  ^mBmm  k  • 


'^m  h  vx  )k  mA  rx  -^fli/igi- m m  jj  - 

r toiiiJij jdf'Rt.'f?w.fi-;itii,i(ij ,',ft5-'r-.i-i]iiti!fi;w fkm^^;&i]^'^m:\m 

.iiii  1^-  /ji  m  ■  ^  .i.-f fl-:  Jfj    t-:  ft<j  li.-f    •    ?fi  ii.v  ^- ;t  .i/f  ,Y  fi^j  ..f llr-s-fl; in] 

Mmi^nKiin-n  -  'iv/tiLMji  •  1^1,1 /Tiii4jMs'a:-ji:!nLin<jiVi*!!f?iSfriLi 


mm  p\^'-,\himutkmi[wm  •  G)],¥iAiifl\viii{i)iif4^f'rif  ?i;j;+iU^  ■ 

mm\m  •  K'm'itii^^  ^  \\m  ^  iV^'m  •  fmmm  ^   

Mil  o  j)L;)Uft<jiii?f  •  M/iinjfl.t;  r  -  #{Sfi#t  •  ^/^mmmi  •  iiift-JsJi^r.-i'tM 
'  ^(itiAM '  )AtJA-ft!ir]fmri<jA'ifvriri^jti'i;i/i-  •  .v;t]aif'iifikr]ri<ji!*(?WMiJiifi<jii^iiii'fi'i=j 

19 

X  ^  '^j  u 


JtH^^ (Josef  von  EichendorfT) (TH  n^}  '  fJtid-  WiH  ''  Wi^KT  -  - . 

^ftxmum  ■'  ^uiM  -mm  •  mmmf  •  MSi^ii  •  n^miam  • 
mm  ■■  '^<MUim  •  fyfiii,iirj.'ii?4c*  i  ft!irjw^jujii-,i/f  t'rft-j'ji!!iiM  •  im^ 

mm<}'n.{'h]iLsm'-  •  fiiftfeft<ji^)j,iirjtii«i"^Mfj^i  ^  ^m&iiin  •  \iL^<i^mi!iiB 

^(i^^in  m  "  «5)gi^i(^:MJ]^J•jJ(KI|#]i^H('l.:lli,;? 

fm-^imntwmm  -  i)ii¥iftifar]<'i-:i'!L!ri;j4:fe'i'?.rtri^jVfc^  i-.  •  mm 
iiiJB'^ri^j;,',;-'*!;'  •  t^'A-it!i,iitSii  rtfe  •  <'i;,"i;i,'Mi'ft'^fiiti'f/'i5.e;,iri<j^rid  \-"(mi'i 


ERJC 


20 


^® .  -^iti^  ■  "  mmw: .     •  ^  Mmn-i^i .   °  • 

%  °  jiiiftiiM  jui  fiAiM.'syi  ill  $ij  rt-f  iif):  01]  ,iifi '  I '  *  tiiVu  <^  "]■  w  m\  Cij  #  rt-:  ^fii]  >&  h 
\mm\\ "  mmm  -  ^x^Mmmui  r 


(21  ife^  f.  <  t.y.  ijjL  •    K.  0  •  u.'f  .!>  w  HJ ;  -li:  1 X 1  a 

21    ^     ! ' 


'i-fjijj!i&^itti-/t,iiriWji^fi<jf.rY  •  mmmw-  ■>^m-':m^m  =  fiu<f)tii-:fifi=:Ji!i 


ERIC 


mm  ■mmtmmjftmumn  -> 

B.v-  •  jH#:;/jC'f¥ijf!{i'^'kwn{,e;>'jf$f$iici'h.i"rBjfli,iff  I-.  °  mm 
iKV'Ai^irtwm  •  tii.Mi{;-if?ijii;iiii,^rt<jta=fli'a)ii=  •  m'-'iMAmmw-^ 


24 


25l  c' ; ,  n 


m:^m^;^\n<^^ » (f!tim«  T4m  » i-.i^,irifiji;5iM  ^ « » mm 

■iff .  ri^jft^?i;'i'fi!5i  iMA^mm  •  ^<^!iiitiii '  .i"i<f^ .  \m¥[^f-  - 
,f"]  ifii  4^  i;^  y  jji- 1 1 1  m\.(\i\^kr}^  ;h  rt^j  .'i/f^i.-  ^T'fv; 


4i  -fiiin;mifri^j4''ii\tm » i;i:ff'ji^fi:'ttiii^^^"nTifiTii5t5-^}t/K  : 


((iiifiii^fiii,i"iMirv*E*it.i»jA;  Mmr,(}mmnm'  mf\ .  •  ifimiti^nuti 

i^iiil    i.J^H^  .  •  \iir^n<\H  -'ff^  »     feriff  .  •  5iiXrirf?ic'iNf«( phrase  •  i^Lf^ 

ri<j "  Wilt  •  «-)tl  '■      .  !iiMf!Mi:P  '> 

imwM  m\ .,  ^^'>  •  i4ff<j '  .  tiiM'Svii  =  Wilt  -  feiH/f .  w^i&ii 
'n>fi^<fii?^  •  ^<fi^i'^ll■:^illis^"j!>ll;M^lll]^Jfi^lfl^Mi#:^f<J.«tl^     •  ^.^rw- 

Ki^tMrmm  i:  -  A;ii5iiiiiiui<'-''';/4i:fUi '  PSiK  i-jffifi ,  •  •2^'"  m^W'. 
mi  r " 

•:  •  minn-.  i.n  •  ■  t-^^i-'^s  •  m^'i^i^WfAif^zk^^'--  •  iiiijt 


27 


jL  c' :  / o 


iiiif^c  » m\\ ' 'm .  m^^M  •  k-mmmm^^^  •  mmn " 
m .  mnmmjmmmwmivi  •  '     .  ft<jf.r(g(Kri/-;;5i,i„jt,ff;j5iMfK(#ii({ 

.iff.,  -  .  'Wl^  f-.  •  ^5t't-/!/f,^M  '  >i.i/f •  >lM<{ii«-»IW^/>fli  i:*i/ffli,il1,iff 
■  U  Iff  ,  fi^J   't^  W 1-4  i'ii   %  Vf  .h-l  lA-  liH  fi'i  'Vl  M  .i")  •   -^^^  \^  Vu  t.  liH  i'lj 


Mm^^m-^nmi^fH  ^  m-mm .     ^  wymm .  °  ^  ii^f^si^K .  ^ 

Hie*  o  K^iif.?  •  i^rt7f3"ifi^wM^®-Wrfrf/f-BM.5"Uit.-SMi?}^^^  °  ft.tm 
^ fid w  M u  r  •  i-i  M  dnj  1 1 1  f/t  w  ^"ij  m )  f  ^q.-i  M i-i  w    li w  ri^j 

n. "  ifti '  urn .  i&m'r,mr\'U;mm^y.  •  m\mwmim'mm{^fS.  ■ 

'  .  fr-h'"]  r-iAi,'?isri<jii/f?i<vf;f,>.  -  lAtf^Pi^'i:  j'j,i-|.ri,injMMn:f-(  ^  b 
m  .  ■■  B-f^mmm  •  ill '  Jl^',y;ir.'j9«  .  ^  ■  m{-)t .  "  -iinwiuyi^, 

mniH^  •  ill '  fifm . '  javr-,%ifi? ,  -  irmm  •  ■  ^t-itii-- .  >  ■  f t 
fr^-ficfj .  •  m<\;i'm  •  in ^{.'h^k  ,  ^  '■  m\  ^  m  ^  m- .  ■■  Uim 
\\f-  •  ill '  um .  ^ '  LiMiiHftff  •  mmum  •  •  {;m^.  r .  ^ '  km 
m .  ■'  WAiim  •  'ill '  w . '  -.m .  ■■  if  mm  •  in '  'i-.i^iii^i^  ,  ■  i^t 
rz'i' .  ■'  miiim  •  liw  9i.;mt!; .  ^  ■  mm\i^  ,  =  mi\;m  •  in 
■  iiRAicit ,  •  '  m^^^  M  ■■  mm;hm  •  in '  mnm  ,  ^  '  m^s.^ 
w .  ■■  m\'"\;im  ■  !«i ■  ^iha  ,  ^  '  mm'^ .  •  f^i^it,i"ii}T;  •  in'  nr\k 


30 


m'-'i'mm  •  ^.i  rifetn-tiw-i'i^jaj'^^'xicMi  •  mM-/fii5;i;;ii  -mu  •  n^^iL^^ 
ff'iSii/f^^/'f'ri^jfW'i^iWM^  • "  Ji-'i'  •  ,i,'frt-^ii,t/f?icfii'r!:'a;-  •  imwv-m^ 

mmAmui  •  /ii!^ri:,i/f;i7t^j,i..iiHHtJUt.^.s^i^j+iiiN)  •  nii^^.i/f.^'f^^hi  • 

ll!tsn1iftiji{,V,iff?iM<l"l  "  ifllifc  '  m         '  /il-  '  {ffi  ^     '  Mk  Mil       ^  ife  ^ 

'  XJj  ^    ^    ^  ''.v .  ijj^'?};  o  ifi]f|-i'i^j,!..iiA-3f!;fWLvi/,^'n=Yiri<j  -  jutkivi/j^t'i 

Y|-  •  (dir^riVfKi^Jffii^     -  ^ii\^}MMH^<S:m\H  '  "lilifit  A;1l:-ft);Hii^J:f^'i:> 

piu<iNj  -  rm.QMWsm'i\  ^ii^/n^ii;fert^j,i.d  -  ri/i^.i/t'iauiji^M  ^  Pi- 
rn ^  iim  ^  'i'.i^vyi'\k{mm&}.BM  -  \i\\mi\Rcdii^^carki(^[.{^)m^im 
'  -/kit  ^  mi  ^  im'^MM  °  ^'^iifiiK '  m;\i\'\'MUi^^in  ^  iirM'^i 

llj  '  r!)fW,'i%l  ^'fi'lG'lLl  •  '?i-"Aj>l)  I  J-'icI  '  f'rlli^l)  "   I  fJwi/fBAVARD 

COM M E  UN K  Pi H  (  M  IW )  W ,tg ^.5  lA- itmii I'fr  '^"11^  ii^' fl^J  X  -  rii ,i,'f •  I ' if^i 
ftTi  '  Jj!;  14  ..V?  rt^J  m  •  -U;  ,i/f  Cigognc  ( )  {i.  Hi  ,'i7f  ■  I '  lit  I  i^^  fl-J  //'  K  1  grue 
(taj)m,i,'f';iHa.5  1  fix  I  I  m.\i  l  l  ll'iH^  l  -  r)i;i7fl'i'i<J)/:!i  •  JijA)i'i-:#&i 

i-bi'm^ji^fttM  ^  ma  ^  iK'itii '  ifii':ii,vtciccr();ii)v;i-)ii^iFr^^M/ii'ii'ii.'ri:  ■ 
ifi  m  a  ■  Yi  ri^j  .i-i  ia-  ir.)  t  n  •  v(  t  i")  .ini  '^n  i    i  ri;  fii 


ftt[&4^■rV#^HIA  ° iii.^sA»^t-.€iijMn  mmdics  ■d\n(m  d  • 

•  ^,tff't'W^^feiS,tlHe^-mflI^*^iJ  •  IM'jflll^l^f-lffMa  Black  magic  («( 

ftm  -mm '  [iii^Lvifj^^W:^-iiiAj)isaM4^  ■aft<j.i"i '  niit]!ii:r;trt/h-v 

■m\ '  mniiLimm  -  fi.i/f  ^  ^  ■  m;ii\'\'bi'j(mii^mim^h'\ 
'^ci-mHm'ii'mM  •  i{L^#i"r^':jfi^j  •  i!i)^<:iiMh'';riW4^fli':j-isifi'jiiL'H'i 
Wfc(cfi<j  r-/^-  •  i!ii'i'ii^\)iif,'[sffi^j'!;!.:iiL(!i!r')'v:^fj(4^i  ^  m-)t'''f--)C  -  w^wi  ^ 


32 


\^^-^m^A<^m.m.mno\d  cock  •  -mMmm  r  ^'am  j  •  mwM 

rfS4'Wr^>iJ  "  >)^h)iffi-^i^^;£fKJ/M;>cT-fnMm  (spring)  chicken' 

m  •  raittiti  r  mil -^mm  ■^^^mn^ir-mt^^^m^.m "^iwi  mmim 
iik-k '  r  iiw-  J        •  uitm^UhiA$}\\  r  n  j  ^mn-k  •  ^xt^m 

mm  '  5^tn^j^fl?J(!-r=?tJ^WMft<J  "  5l4*}?fa5ihen  track  ( IW/ji?* )  •  T 't' 

nmmi^i  j  "  ifi]?i.!;^coQ(^/>ii)SHj*iti'ti5  i-^ymi&rj^jA  •  m  -mm 
m-!^Bmmm'-i^-mm^r^t':imm(\'}i'm  =  it]  [  4^  j  pi^^a  • 

mmm  •       r  ^'4^fj/5  J  -  iit^hJt^-ff  ArW'ifi-  •  ^(4,i,'jH]cow(/:i 

•M'  ■  'ii'^r^^lSn/'i "  •  ifiH^1"1fi'Ji^-r>ia))IMqH)fi;j;i,'f,Y/jjW< 

'!<    >MyHKt>M  •  r  I1CVJ^<(11IH  1  •  chicken-hearted  Cr 

II!  cvocodiio  tears    i.^-!*! /A fi^jHHiiii  ■  \{mm  m.mm  Kiiiiiim  •  m\ 


s^Mf^A  •  m^Mmm  °  •^i!S'}'Mcat(is#«jti)"jwtbi'HU'ii^^-^^ 


mm 

f-  •  jiifijicrfri;  A  ivixih •  hi\'mmm!>t[(f-mmmwi&  -  mm':^;i\- 
Mim  li/'V-'im  •  \'\  1988  ^iMiHifi^^Piifwji^ '  'Mkmm  •  1991 
¥ii5(«i-if?ffl  •  []  \vumr]^mmm\m,-M>m(!i.  °  Yi"i#jiiiii'iw>Yrf<j|i;j'j;- 

iuIil1{i/ftui|v!l:ri<j^/t?Jin-.ft:|ll,tr;t{t5Wt^  • 
Lt'lf'mff'^V^i  Neville  T.  PostlethwaitemS"  VMs^  "  ftU  f  ^  U  U  tiW  :  jilr 
MlWliil^tF^^'^i  Warwick  B.  Elley  '  fl(.i!Jll'l>f'|!/^^^  Ingvar  Lundberg^fc 
f5  •  i^?-W,i,'j^%^r^^f'4(  Francis  Mangubhai  Kl/  t:  '  yimti'^f'^Mnn  C. 
Purvcs^^g  •  ti<W',lil|i5SP,!.lr-;&,f|  '4CAuclrcas  Schleicher  •  immQl^''^ 
Ken  Ross^^;  t:  •  -J^HI^il ;f£Fr^ '4?  John  Guthrie - 

fWl'  SCl^mM^^  '  m'fiklAilLi^ftmk^'f'--  Keith  Johnson  ^^/  t;  >  nt^'fi■ 

m 

^■^  m-H  VJ^-'jY  '■i',]'/'}  ■■  (i|niiif')Y ■■  il.)  ftm' m\:xi'\^T<m 
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m.  ^  mi&  ^  mm  ^  him'a-  ^  mm  ^  mm  jcit-iiii  ^  mm-  ^  ^  ^] 
mn ■m^V'm'>\-  f  i4:oo i4:i i  mm'-A-.  •  mm'^.^  - 

iJ*ttt/j^i/it  1990    1991  ''Vmi  '  "^M'^mrkWa  ^        ^  ^f'-'VM 

\  \'j)-m\\  r  ■■ 


mm  K) 

4  353 

4  992 

93  039 

4  720 

5  526 

1 1 7  020 

9  093 

10  518 

210059 

mmwmmm-  •  mw^  •  ^153333  k  -  W'm.^i^i^^< 

1  d  \  i  36 


•itH]A;(*5:Jas) 

23S(22ft^) 

2)^(21  it^) 

23fil(23f!^) 

40 

30a(29ii) 

27a(26f!^) 

34S(34f!S) 

to 

A  '  i^  ifM  1  087  A  " 

iniii#if.®[-'riWjxjio.9w  I-.  •  ifi)-i'A;w^x^A:iti^  •  km  mho  j  •  mm 


37-: 


,^.^>(%)* 

22(100) 

21(100) 

23(100) 

66(100) 

17.7(80.5) 

15.6(74.3) 

18.0(78.3) 

51.3(77.7) 

13.9(63.2) 

12.4(59.2) 

14.9(65.0) 

41.2(62.4) 

8.0(36.4) 

8.0(38.1) 

7.8(33.9) 

23.8(36.1) 

13.9(63.2) 

12.9(61.4) 

17.4(75.7) 

1   — 1 

44.2(67.0) 

L-  J 

. —     —  — 

.  

Viniscv'/o) 

29(100) 

26(100) 

34(100) 

89(100) 

23.1(79.7) 

19.0(73.1) 

28.9(85.0) 

71.0(79.8) 

19.9(68.7) 

17.0(65.3) 

25.0(73.4) 

61.9(69.6) 

7.3(25.2) 

6.5(25.0) 

10.0(29.4) 

23.8(26.7) 

20.4(70.3) 

18.8(72.3) 

28.0(82.4) 

67.2(75.5) 

immnm  •  'I'A^'^^^x^  •■  'bwiimmmt-y-'i/i^  i'-63.2  •  ifnt  m 
fiV]^i'LiijSc,%tf»^aJi{iL^Ni!-i^rj^-j/Kr-2.2fiA^^     •  fut  -.mm^mm  • 

38 


'  ■^iijjX'firtfffl^'t' '  'mw^,  18 '  i5fli2  =  ^i-im^mmx  -  iisi 
mxmmwx'wm^  21  •  4^112  ° 


lERiq 


39  lei..,,'./ 


41 


I 


42 


ERIC 


43 


f 3352§55Ss;2S55:5:22:52  3g:553  33S 


S  ^  *  ii     ^  -  - 


44 


ERIC 


45 


'Vtn\X(Vo) 

tKy>(%) 

8.0(36.4) 

8.0(38.1) 

7.8(33.9) 

23.8(36.1) 

6.9(31.4) 

7.9(37.6) 

10.6(46.1) 

25.4(38.5) 

7.3(25.2) 

6.5(25.0) 

10.0(29.4) 

23.8(26.7) 

12.9(44.5) 

11.5(44.2) 

20.7(60.9) 

45.1(50.7) 

''vm^j^K T"miii;f?ifi';fii-,i;j  t: 24fiAi  a^yvji .  ^iMw^^  t-J^j/K  t- (69.6)  iix^ 
/K r"-rf<j*-.)<:flim^'i-;ri<jjtij^!J/(<,r;j  -  idnnxm^f&isimm  i-.M.f"ifii>ft^ir;, 

^^-iii-^R-f)  --^ii&m]^  \-fu^t[  <>  im"\n'j'c]^A^mti;i\-,m'\'  -am^)^ 
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SUPPORTING  CURRICULUM  CHANGE 


John  Harris 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


In  this  short  article  I  shall  offer  some  suggestions  of  ways  in  which 
teachers  can  best  be  supported  in  the  process  of  curriculum  change.  The 
article  is  not  intended  to  reflect  'received  wisdom'  from  research;  it  is  an 
impressionistic  account  which  draws  on  my  own  experiences  in  U.K.  over 
the  last  seven  years.  1  believe  that  these  may  have  some  relevance  to  the 
situation  in  Hong  Kong  as  Targets  and  Target-Related  Assessment  (TTRA) 
is  introduced  stage-by-stage  into  the  territory's  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

My  own  experience  of  supporting  curriculum  change  has  been  gained 
through  involvement  with  two  national  curriculum  initiatives  in  U.K. -the 
National  Writing  Project  (NWP)  and  the  Language  in  the  National 
Curriculum  Project  (LINC).  1  shall  give  most  attention  to  LINC  since  the 
circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  the  National  Curriculum  most  closely 
parallel  those  of  TTRA. 

The  National  Writing  Project 

The  experience  of  leading  a  local  part  of  the  NWP  -  based  in  Sheffield 
and  called  the  Sheffield  Writing  at  the  Transition  Project  (which  produces 
the  happy  acronym  SWATTI)  -  fed  into  the  LINC  Project  in  significant  ways. 

The  NWP  was  set  up  in  1985  as  a  collaboration  between  several  Local 
Education  Authorities  (LEAs)  and  the  School  Curriculum  Development 
Committee  (SCDC).  In  each  LEA  there  was  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  in 
determining  the  focus  of  the  local  project.  In  Sheffield  we  opted  to  look  at 
continuities/discontinuities  in  pupils'  experiences  of  writing  as  they  moved 
from  primary  to  secondary  phases  of  schooling.  The  decision  to  take  this 
focus  was  based  on  negotiations  with  local  advisors  and  a  steering 
committee  on  which  teachers  were  represented  -  an  important  factor  since  it 
gave  teachers  a  sense  of  ownership  from  the  outset  of  the  project. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  work  was  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
transitional  experience.  We  collected  data  and  analysed  this  to  reveal  what 
we  considered  to  be  significant  aspects  of  pupils'  writing  experiences  as 
they  moved  from  primary  to  secondary  school.  The  findings  are  fully 
reported  in  Harris.  Horner  and  Tunnard  (1986).  Among  the  most  significant 
findings  are: 

•  attention  to  the  processes  of  writing  was  very  rare  at  both  primary  and 
secondary  stages; 

•  a  very  low  proportion  of  writing  at  secondary  level  was  in  the  pupils' 
own  words; 


•  pupils  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  formulate  and  express  opinions  in 
writing; 

•  science  writing  at  secondary  level  consisted   of  only  copied 
instructions  or  dictated  notes; 

•  there  was  little  writing  other  than  narrative  at  primary  level,  apart  from 
'topic'  writing  which  was  commonly  copied. 

These  findings  did  not  in  fact,  surprise  us  since  they  had  been 
highlighted  in  various  HM1  reports  published  in  the  late  1970s  (see,  for 
instance,  DES  1978  and  1979).  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  our  findings  were 
based  on  locally  collected  data  argued  for  proceeding  in  a  sensitive  way 
because  of  the  implications  that  current  practice  was  inadequate;  and  this, 
we  felt,  would  be  threatening  to  teachers. 

A  further  factor  led  us  to  proceed  with  caution;  and  that  was  the  very 
low  morale  of  teachers  at  the  time.  In  1985/6  teachers  were  engaged  in  a 
long  drawn-out  pay  dispute  accompanied  by  industrial  action  in  the  form  of 
a  work-to-rule.  They  were  also  suffering  from  a  systematic,  but  unprincipled, 
attack  on  their  professionalism  led  by  Government  spokespersons  including 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Education.  This  attack  was 
clearly  motivated  by  a  political  agenda  which  included  the  undermining  of 
the  power  of  trade  unions  but  also  by  an  ideological  agenda  that  sought  by 
ridicule  to  redress  what  were  perceived  r^s  the  excesses  of  the  'liberal' 
educational  establishment.  It  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  conclude  that  in  such 
circumstances  what  teachers  needed  was  support  rather  than  further  threats. 

Our  strategies  for  coping  with  this  situation  were  to  create  open 
discussion  of  our  findings,  which  meant  we  did  not  address  groups  of 
teachers  with  the  assumption  that  what  we  had  found  about  current  practice 
was  wrong;  rather  to  present  our  findings,  and  invite  reactions.  Sessions 
were  organised  with  a  minimal  factual  input  to  allow  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  small  group  discussions  and  feed-back.  The  project  team  acted 
very  much  as  facilitators  of  the  discussion.  Thus  teachers  were  able  to 
formulate  their  own  reactions  and  then  identify  which  aspect(s)  of  our 
findings,  if  any,  they  wanted  to  address  in  developing  their  own  classroom 
practice. 

As  the  project  progressed  we  were  able  to  offer  support  in  several  ways 
to  the  teachers  who  had  opted  to  undertake  development  in  their  own 
classroom — 

•  team  leaching  (including  planning)  in  which  members  of  the  project 
team  worked  with  an  individual  teacher  in  his  or  her  classroom  for  a 
short  period  of  time  on  a  teaching  programme  determined  by  the 
teacher -we  found  that  this  teamwork  was  oarticularly  valuable  in 
unlocking  the  paralysis  that  so  often  grips  people  when 
contemplating  change; 

•  the  establishment  of  groups  of  teachers  working  on  the  same  or 
adjacent  areas  so  that  they  could  meet  (after  school  or,  occasionally, 
on  half-day  release)  to  exchange  experiences,  approaches  and 
materials.  These  groups  eventually  produced  pamphlets  which  the 


project  team  edited,  published  and  distributed  to  all  schools  in  the 
area; 

•  tne  establishment  of  networks  to  link  up  teachers  with  similar 
concerns  who  were  unable  to  join  a  group  but  wished  to  have 
continued  contact  with  colleagues; 

•  the  devising  and  publication  of  an  in-service  pack  of  activities  and 
materials  that  would  enable  teachers  to  continue  their  professional 
development  in  their  own  school  context,  with  the  possibility  of  the 
involvement  of  either  all  their  colleagues  or  of  a  number  of 
colleagues.  This,  of  course,  would  vary  depending  on  the  school.  We 
worked  in  primary  schools  with  a  total  staff  of  less  than  twenty  and  in 
comprehensives  with  a  staff  of  over  a  hundred.  In  comprehensives, 
we  were  keen  not  to  work  only  with  English  departments.  Since  we 
were  looking  at  writing  we  wanted  the  focus  to  be  on  all  subjects  that 
involved  writing. 

On  a  small  scale,  then,  this  local  part  of  the  NWP  established  the 
following  approaches  to  supporting  curriculum  change: 
.  •  negotiation  with  teachers  to  create  priorities; 

•  establishing  groups  of  teachers  in  schools  to  support  each  other; 

•  establisning  wider  networks  of  teachers  also  to  support  each  other; 

•  production  and  publication  of  materials  by  the  groups  of  teachers; 

•  materials  for  continued  professional  development  that  were  designed 
to  foster  an  active-learning  approach. 

This  last  item  -  the  active-learning  or  activity- based  approach  to 
in-service  development  -  was  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  NWP  and  the 
workshop  materials  produced  across  the  country  formed  one  of  the  end  -  of 
-  project  publications  (NWP  1 989). 

LINC  -  The  Language  in  the  National  Curriculum  Project 

By  the  end  of  the  NWP  in  the  summer  of  1988,  the  legal  foundation  of 
the  National  Curriculum  had  been  put  in  place  through  the  Education 
Reform  Act  of  the  same  year.  The  framework  for  assessment,  the  'Black 
Report'  (DES,  1987),  was  also  already  In  place.  Teachers  were  In  a  mood  of 
sullen  resentment  at  this  quite  unprecedented  politic^'  interference  in 
education.  They  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  imposition  of  a  curriculum, 
hitherto  the  concern  of  local  authorities,  headteachers  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Individual  teachers  (except,  of  course,  in  secondary  year  4  and 
beyond  where  the  examination  syllabus  dictates  the  curriculum).  They  were 
not  consulted,  initially,  over  the  National  Curriculum  proposals;  access  to 
In-service  training  was  adversely  affected  by  changes  In  the  funding 
arrangements.  There  were  also  proposals,  particularly  affecting  primary 
teachers,  for  introducing,  as  compulsory  areas  of  the  curriculum,  subjects 
such  as  science  and  technology,  which  the  vast  majority  of  generalist 
primary  teachers  felt  ill-equipped  to  teach 

In  this  difficult  context,  practices  of  the  teaching  of  Etigllsh  were  also 
called  into  question,  first  by  the  Kingman  Report  (DES.  1988)  and  then  by 
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the  draft  proposals  for  English  the  National  Curriculum  -  finalised  in  the 
official  document  of  March  1990  (DES,  1990).  It  was  a  period  of  rapid 
change,  of  persistent  rumour,  of  high  communal  anxiety  and  much 
individual  stress.  The  teaching  of  English  was  generally  perceived  by 
teachers  as  an  area  of  the  curriculum  that  needed  little  change  and, 
therefore,  little  support.  With  the  publication  of  the  reports  on  English, 
however,  the  situation  changed  dramatically.  It  became  apparent  that 
teachers  needed  to  know  about  the  forms  and  structures  of  English.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  readers  in  Hong  Kong,  but  in  U.K.  linguistics  or 
language  study  has  not  formed  part  of,  nor  has  it  informed,  mother-tongue 
English  teaching  which  has  been  concerned,  principally,  with  literature, 
creative  writing  and  social  and  personal  development  through  a  thematic  or 
topic-based  approach.  Thus,  what  had  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  few  'safe' 
areas  was  suddenly  revealed  as  yet  another  minefield. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  LINC  Project  was  established,  directly 
funded  by  DES,  to  ensure  that  all  primary  teachers  and  all  secondary 
teachers  of  English  were  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Language 
specified  by  the  Kingman  Report.  1  was  asked  to  act  as  joint  coordinator  for  a 
consortium  of  the  five  local  authorities  in  the  South  Yorkshire  and 
Humberside  area  of  England  -  along  with  a  colleague  1  was  seconded  on  a 
half  time  basis  from  my  duties  as  Head  of  Academic  Development  in  the 
School  of  Education  at  Sheffield  City  Polytechnic.  Professor  Ron  Carter  of 
Nottingham  University  was  appointed  as  the  National  Coordinator. 

The  DES  planned  (and  funded)  the  LINC  Project  on  the  'cascade' 
model  -  i.e.  at  the  first  stage  of  'training'  local  authority  appointees  were  to 
receive  a  year's  full-time  training  in  those  areas  of  linguistics  identified  by  the 
Kingman  Report  as  needed  by  all  teachers.  These  appointees  (one  per  local 
authority),  in  turn,  would  give  five  days  of  training  to  language 
coordinators/  consultants  in  each  primary  school  in  the  authority  while  the 
regional  coordinators  gave  a  similar  training  to  the  Heads  of  English 
Departments  (Panel  Chairpersons)  in  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
consortium.  Language  coordinators  would  then  be  expected  to  train  all  the 
staff  in  their  schools  using  some  of  the  regular  allocation  of  school-based 
curriculum  or  'Baker'  days  (5  per  annum).  Heads  of  English  were  to  do  the 
same  for  their  departments;  no  provision  was  made  for  teachers  of  other 
subjects. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  proposal  of  considerable  ineptitude;  and  it  also  carried 
messages  of  imposition,  of  the  inadequacy  of  teachers  and  of  a  heavily 
transmissive  mode  of  in-service  training.  Added  to  that  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  proposals  of  the  Kingman  Report,  whatever  iheir  merits  as  a 
linguistics  course,  were  not  mediated  for  teaching  purposes  in  an 
appropriate  way.  This  was  a  view  held  not  only  by  teachers  but  by  a  large 
number  of  linguists. 

However,  from  these  inauspicious  beginnings  the  LINC  Project  became 
well-regarded  by  teachers  and  local  authority  advisors.  It  received  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  favourable  report  from  HM1   (Her  Majesty's 
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Inspectorate)  -  this  cannot  be  verified  because  publication  of  the  report  was 
suppressed  by  Kenneth  Clarke,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Education.  The 
materials  produced  by  the  project  are  widely  sought  after,  not  just  in  U.K., 
but  world-wide,  including  in  Hong  Kong  -  again,  despite  a  ban  on 
publication  by  the  Government.  The  'reader'  produced  by  the  project  team 
nationally  has  headed  the  publishers'  educational  sales  list  for  over  a  year 
(see  Carter  (ed.),  1990).  It  is  an  extraordinary  turn-about  in  fortune;  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  approach  to  supporting  curriculum  change  merits 
attention   he  more  so  once  this  turn-about  is  appreciated. 

1  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  the  experiences  of 
working  on  the  NWP  influenced  the  LINC  Project.  Apart  from  myself,  there 
were  six  other  LINC  regional  coordinators,  out  of  the  total  of  twenty  four, 
who  had  previously  work^^d  on  the  NWP,  Since  there  were  significant 
differences  between  the  two  projects  a  major  issue  was  how  far  the 
approaches  that  had  proved  to  be  successful  on  the  NWP  could  be 
transferred  to  LINC.  The  difference  included: 


NWP 

Voluntary  participation;  supporting 
desirable  developments  in  the 
writing  curriculum; 

small-scale  with  only  a  selection  of 
LEAs  involved  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  teachers  within  those 
authorities. 


LINC 

obligatory  participation;  supportint^' 
statutory  curriculum  requirements 
for  the  teaching  of  English; 

large-scale  and  intended  to  involve 
every  primary  teacher  and  all 
secondary  teachers  of  English  in 
England  and  Wales. 


As  this  project  developed,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  because  of 
these  differences  and  particularly  because  of  the  statutory  nature  of  the 
National  Curriculum  it  was  all  the  more  important  to  include  and  refine  some 
of  the  approaches  to  in-service  that  had  been  pioneered  during  the  NWP.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  LINC  approaches  and 
perceptions  were  developed  through,  literally,  thousands  of  in-service 
sessions  some  highly  successful,  some  disastrous  and  many  somewhere  in 
between  these  extremes! 


Lessons  from  LINC 

I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  the  article  to  making  observations  on  ten 
aspects  of  the  LINC  approach.  These  points,  which  arc  not  listed  m  ciny 
order  of  priority,  are: 

1.  Don't  citttirnpt  lo  {.n\j{ix  (ivorytfiin:,  dl  ')nc:L'    nvoici  iDctLjros  and  sot 
up  i-is  much  group  work  as  poi^siblo, 

2.  Engage  as  fully  as  possible  with  teachers  current  cxporienccs  and 
practices  as  pomts  of  departure; 

3.  Never  dictate  about  what  must  bo  done    avoid,  at  all  costs,  an 
authoritarian  stance; 
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4.  Accept  that  you  will  be  the  target  of  hostility  and  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  it; 

5.  Be  honest  and  open  about  difficulties; 

6.  Give  due  regard  to  teachers'  existing  knowledge  and  expertise; 

7.  Use  activities  that  promote  participation  and  active  learning - 
support  these  by  commentaries  where  appropriate; 

8.  Help  teachers  to  identify  important  issues,  give  guidance  but  don't 
prescribe  solutions; 

9.  Use  authentic  illustrative  materials; 

1 0.  Involve  teachers  in  the  development  and  trialling  of  materials. 
Don't  attempt  to  cover  everything  at  once 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  teaching  and  with  in-service  work  in 
particular,  that  pressures  of  time  and  the  desire  for  comprehensive 
coverage  lead  people  to  abandon  good  principles  of  teaching.  With 
major  curriculum  initiatives  this  is  particularly  the  case.  The  developers 
will  naturally  feel  that  every  nicety  of  phrasing,  every  detailed  point  is 
important  -  often  because  they  will  have  debated  and  revised  such 
points  many  times  in  the  development  stage  but  teachers  are  not 
engaged  in  the  same  way  and  will  simply  'switch  off  if  they  are 
bombarded  by  the  fine  details  of  frameworks,  concepts  and 
specifications,  often  in  alien  terminology,  which  take  a  lot  of  time  to 
absorb. 

On  the  LINC  project  we  had  strong  sense  that  we  needed  to  'cover'  a 
vast  amount  of  linguistics  and  all  aspects  of  the  requirements  for  English 
in  the  National  Curriculum.  Yet,  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  engaging  in 
restricted  and  carefully  selected  areas  enabled  teachers  to  begin  to  fill  in 
parts  of  the  whole  design  for  themselves.  This  really  amounts  to  little 
more  than  saying  that  the  transmission  of  great  amounts  of  information 
is,  ultimately,  counter-productive.  Enabling  teachers,  however,  to 
develop  an  independence  th.ough  which  they  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  continuing  development  within  the  context  of  a  curriculum 
initiative  is  infinitely  more  helpful. 

It  follows  that  group  discussion  is  a  more  enabling  approach  than 
lecturing  which  tends  to  foster  passivity  and  dependence. 

Engage  as  fully  as  possible  with  teachers'  current  experiences  and 
practices 

All  curriculum  change  that  is  imposed  runs  the  risk  of  'de  skilling' 
teachers  (i.e.  making  them  feel  inadequate,  unprepared  and  incapable  of 
coping).  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  situation  (as  with  the  LINC  project) 
where  there  is  both  a  likely  change  in  teaching  styles  and  also  new 
knowledge  to  be  absorbed.  If  teachers  are  intrinsically  motivated  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  and  new  aspects  of  professional  practice,  that 
is  a  positive  outcome.  The  reverse,  however,  is  more  likely;  and 
sensitivity  to  this  issue  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance.  One  must  start 
from  where  teachers  arc  in  their  existing  perceptions  of  teaching. 
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3.  Never  dictate  about  what  must  be  done 

This  is  really  a  simple  point.  If  curriculum  change  is  imposed  by  statute 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  National  Curriculum),  It  Is  a  self-evident  matter 
that  if,  in  in-service  work,  you  dictate  to  teachers  about  courses  of 
action  you  ally  yourself  with  the  regulatory  powers.  In  an  'us  and  them' 
situation  you  become  identified  with  'them'.  This  usually  leads  to  a 
pretty  swift  rejection  of  whatever  you  say  or  suggest.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  'curry  favour';  a  stance  of  neutrality  is  possible  and  is  likely  to  be 
respected. 

4.  Accept  that  you  wifl  be  the  target  of  hostility 

Apart  from  a  few  restless  souls,  most  people  cannot  cope  well  with 
change.  Change  produces  stress  and  people  express  their  sense  of  stress 
through  hostility  to  whoever  is  immediately  accessible  and  identified 
with  the  agents  of  change.  Therefore,  whether  it  is  just  or  not,  it  is  one 
part  of  the  role  of  people  supporting  curriculum  change  to  absorb  the 
hostility.  It  is  important  to  recognise  that  this  is  not  personally  directed, 
though  it  may  often  be  hurtful.  Many  times  on  the  LINC  Project  I  have 
wanted  to  protest  that  "It's  not  my  fault.  I've  just  been  told  to  run  these 
sessions.  Blame  the  Government!"  However,  experience  has  suggested 
that  it  is  much  better  to  make  a  minimum  of  comment,  to  allow 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  'let  off  steam'  and  to  avoid  at  all  costs  any 
type  of  confrontation. 

On  the  positive  side,  people  who  complained  bitterly  at  the  outset  of 
the  LINC  Project  were  often  those  who  wrote  or  spoke  most 
enthusiastically  in  their  evaluations  at  the  end  of  the  Project. 

5 .  Be  honest  and  open  about  difficulties 

When  involved  in  supporting  curriculum  change  the  in-service  provider 
is  likely  to  feel  caught  between  loyalty  to  the  curriculum  developers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  teachers  (the  curriculum  deliverers)  on  the  other. 
This  can  lead  to  a  glossing  over  of  difficulties  which  will  leave  teachers 
dissatisfied.  With  the  requirements  for  English  in  the  National 
Curriculum,  there  were  several  areas  of  difficulty  hardly  surprising  in 
view  of  the  speed  of  development.  There  is  no  point  served  in  tryinc)  to 
hide  such  difficulties  pretending  they  do  not  exist  does  not  eliminate 
them  in  reality.  It  is  much  more  positive  to  acknowledge  them  openly, 
create  debate  and  invite  teachers  to  formulate  their  own  solutions. 

6.  Give  due  regaul  to  teachers'  existing  knowledge  and  expertise 

On  the  LINC  Project  there  was  a  risk  that  knowledge  about  language 
would  be  perceived  by  teachers  as  a  new  area  into  which  they  had  to  be 
forcibly  inducted  -  again,  with  the  strong  implication  of  an  imposed 
agenda.  With  language,  of  course,  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be 
made  between  implicit  and  explicit  knowledge.  We  all  know  a  great 
deal  about  language  implicitly  because  we  are  skilful  users  of  hmguage. 
We  were  able,  in  the  course  of  the  project,  to  utilise  this  implicit 
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knowledge  to  good  effect  and  to  offer  ways  of  miking  it  more 
principled  and  systematic;  and  this  is  essentially  what  the  study  of 
linguistics  is  about.  The  same  is  true  of  teaching.  Teachero  have  great 
funds  of  experience  and  expertise  which  should  not  be  ignored,  but 
should  provide  the  points  of  departure  in  creating  change,  it  is 
sometimes  surprising  how  probing  existing  experiences  brings  to  light 
dissatisfactions  that  suggest  a  readiness  for  change. 

7.  Activity 'based  materials  and  the  use  of  commentaries 

Probably  the  greatest  success  of  the  LINC  Project  has  been  the  actual 
design  of  the  in-service  development  materials.  Tne  process  of 
developing  these  was  lengthy  -  well  over  a  year  of  drafting  and  revising, 
with  many  weekends  locked  in  hotel  rooms  and  many  holidays  passing 
unnoticed.  However,  the  design  is  basically  a  simple  one: 

•  identify  a  teaching/learning  issue; 

•  present  a  relevant  activity  in  which  teachers  can  participate  actively; 

•  follow  this  up  with  a  commentary  that  highlights  significant  aspects 
of  the  experience  and  relates  the  perceptions  to  the  development  of 
classroom  practice; 

•  offer  suggestions  for  further,  classroom- based  follow-up  work,  in  the 
nature  of  small-scale  action  research. 

The  nature  of  the  activities  in  the  LINC  materials  varies  considerably. 
There  are  fairly  obvious  and  conventional  ones  such  as  studying  a  sequence 
of  writing  as  a  text  is  created  through  a  series  of  drafts;  there  are  some  games 
that  highlight  teaching  points;  there  are  readings  for  'jigsaw'  groupings. 
There  are  sets  of  texts  with  analytical  frameworks  which  can  be  applied. 
Some  activities  would  last  for  ten  minutes,  others  could  occupy  a  whole 
morning. 

Commentaries  are  important  to  reinforce  the  workshop  experience  of 
the  activity.  These  provide  necessary  guidance  If  teachers  have  to  use  the 
materials  without  an  In-service  provider  being  present.  Thus,  the 
commentaries  need  to  be  able  to  stand  by  themselves. 

8.  Identifying  issues  without  prescribing  solutions 

Part  of  the  aim  of  the  activity  approach  was  to  enable  teachers  to  come 
to  see  what  were  likely  to  be  the  major  issues  in  implementing  English 
in  the  National  Curriculum.  A  judicious  mix  of  leading  and  pushing 
meant  that,  as  far  as  possible,  teachers  came  to  identify  crucial  issues  for 
themselves.  Thus  they  were  motivated  to  seek  solutions.  Again,  group 
work  enabled  them  to  debate  solutions  rather  than  to  sit  passively  and 
be  told  what  to  do. 

9.  Use  of  authentic  illustrative  matcruils 

This  may  sound  an  obvious  point  In  fact,  it  is  extremcHy  difficult  to 
support  curriculum  change  with  authentic  materials  simply  because 
existing  practice  may  not  produce  tho  desired  examples.  On  LINC  we 
overcome  this  very  real  problem  only  partially.  We  found  that  teachers 
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who  became  involved  early  on  with  the  project  were  able  to  supply 
examples  of  materials.  In  the  initial  stages,  there  were  problems  in  not 
being  able  to  obtain  suitable  examples  of  classroom  work  (children's 
writing,  tape  and  video  examples  of  talk  and  so  on).  It  is,  of  course,  vital 
to  ensure  credibility  by  the  choice  of  appropriate  examples.  Teachers  are 
very  quick  to  denigrate  anything  that  appears  to  them  non-authentic. 
Interestingly,  teachers  have  often  praised  the  final  ma'.'.ials  for  their 
authenticity.  The  officials  who  criticised  the  materials  and  eventually 
banned  publication  did  so,  in  part,  because  they  felt  the  materials 
contained  unfortunate  examples  (of  bad  writing,  sloppy  speech, 
non-standard  forms  and  so  on). 

1 0.  Involvement  of  teachers  in  the  development  and  trialling  of  the  materials 
This  is  a  crucial  part  of  supporting  curriculum  change.  If  teachers  are 
involved  in  the  process  of  developing  materials  it  gives  them  a  strong 
sense  of  ownership  and  the  materials  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  It  takes 
time  and  energy  to  organise,  but  the  pay-off  makes  it  worthwhile. 

Conclusion 

These,  then,  are  some  thoughts  drawn  from  experience  of  ways  in 
which  we  can  support  curriculum  change.  There  are,  of  course,  implications 
in  terms  of  costs  and  in  terms  of  the  time-scale.  However,  in  a  context  in 
which  TTRA  is  being  introduced  with  its  emphasis  on  an  active,  task-based 
approach  to  learning,  it  would  be  ironic  if  the  in-service  support  did  not  also 
incorporate  an  active-learning  approach. 
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Introduction 

The  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  (HKU)  has 
recently  initiated  a  B.Ed,  programme.  Starting  In  1991  92  with  a  4-year 
part-time  course  for  serving  teachers  in  the  area  of  special  educational  needs 
(known  as  the  B.Ed.  Children  with  Learning  Difficulties),  the  programme 
will  be  extended  in  1992  93  with  the  commencement  of  two  similar 
courses.  One  of  these  will  be  specifically  for  teachers  of  Physical  Education 
(the  B.Ed.  Physical  Education  and  Sport  Science).  The  other  will  be  for 
teachers  of  a  variety  of  subjects  who  work  with  students  in  the  upper 
primary — junior  secondary  age  range  (the  B.Ed.  Primary/Secondary).  There 
will  be  an  intake  for  the  tatter  from  two  subject  areas  each  year:  the  first 
cohort  will  be  teachers  of  English  and  Maths.  Then,  in  1993  94  (having 
been  postponed  from  1992  -93  because  of  the  Government's  decision  to  cut 
back  its  proposed  increase  in  tertiary  places),  a  4-year  full-time  B.Ed,  in 
Language  Education  will  be  launched.  When  the  course  is  fully  operational 
there  will  be  an  intake  each  year  of  30  prospective  teachers  of  either  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature  or  English.  This  paper  will  begin  by  sketching  in 
some  of  the  background  to  the  creation  of  the  HKU  part-time  B.Ed, 
programme  and  will  go  on  to  discuss  in  detail  the  programme  to  be  offered 
to  serving  language  teachers.  It  will  then  describe  briefly  the  background  to, 
and  contents  of,  the  full-time  pre-service  B.Ed. in  Language  Education. 

The  HKU  part-time  B.Ed.:  the  Background 

For  several  years  now,  in  one  government  report  after  another,  there 
have  been  calls  for  an  enhanced  in-service  training  provision  in  Hong  Kong 
to  give  non-graduate  teachers  tlie  chance  to  study  for  additional 
qualifications  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to  develop  professionally 
and  also  have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  future  leadership  roles  within 
their  schools.  Graduate  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  possibility  of  Certificate, 
Advanced  Diploma,  M.Ed.,  M.Phil,  and  Ph.D  study  for  some  time.  The 
opportunities  for  Hong  Kong's  non-graduate  teachers  have  by  comparison 
been  severely  limited,  although  the  desire  of  many  such  teachers  for 
self- improvement  is  apparent  to  anyone  involved  in  education  and  can  be 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  large  numbers  who  endure  considerable  financial 
expense  and  personal  and  family  inconvenience  to  undertake  1  -year 
full-time  B.Ed,  programmes  in  countries  like  the  UK,  at  institutions  such  as 
Wolverhampton  Polytechnic. 
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This  broad  recommendation  of  improved  in-service  teacher  education 
opportunities  for  non -graduates  in  general  has  frequently  been  accompanied 
by  a  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  Primary  School  teachers,  who  have 
had  no  tailor-made  degree  programmes  until  very  recently  (the  Chinese 
University's  4-year  part-time  programme,  which  began  in  1988)  and  no 
salary  reward  for  achieving  graduate  status.  This  specific  point  was 
emphasised  by  the  1982  Visiting  Panel  of  experts  whose  views  were 
published  in  the  so-called  Llewellyn  report. 

...  steps  must  be  taken  to  enhance  the  status  of  primary  school  teachers 
and  extend  career  structures  for  all ...  (Visiting  Panel,  1 982:  89) 
and  again, 

Primary  school  teaching  in  particular  lacks  prestige.  This  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  degree  courses  to  prepare  Primary  School 
teachers,  nor  even  a  separate  salary  scale  for  primary  graduates.  Such 
omissions  should  be  rectified.  (p90). 

One  of  the  recurrent  suggestions  for  filling  the  perceived  'qualification 
gap'  has  been  the  introduction  of  B.Ed,  programmes.  A  government  report 
on  the  Hong  Kong  education  system  prepared  primarily  for  the  Visiting 
Panel  and  published  in  1981  raised  this  possibility  when  speaking  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  closer  links  between  the  Teachers'  Colleges  and  the 
Schools  of  Education  of  the  Universities. 

...  association  with  one  or  both  of  the  universities  would  certainly  be  in 
keeping  with  overseas  systems  of  teacher  education  which  have  proved 
generally  beneficial  to  the  students  concerned,  and  [would]  provide 
opportunities  for  the  more  able  non-graduate  teachers  to  improve  their 
qualifications  (in  some  cases,  perhaps,  acquiring  B.Ed,  degrees).  (Hong 
Kong  Government.  1981:  102). 

The  possibility  of  closer  ties  between  the.  Colleges  and  the  Universities 
has  not  been  followed  up  as  a  priority  issue  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  the  fifth 
Education  Commission  report  has  specifically  come  ouc  against  any  such 
move,  preferring  to  recommend  instead  the  upgrading  of  the  Colleges  and 
the  ILE  into  an  autonomous  Institute  of  Education  (ECR5,  June  1992: 
59  60).  The  possibility  of  an  in-service  degree  course  for  teachers  has. 
however,  been  taken  up  m  successive  Education  Commission  reports.  The 
first  of  these  reports,  published  in  1984.  came  out  strongly  in  support  of  the 
Chinese  University's  proposal  to  introduce  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Primary 
Education, 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  proposal  currently  in  hand  to  introduce  a 
Bachelor  degree  course  in  Primary  Education  to  promote  leadership  at 
the  Primary  School  level.  We  endorse  this  proposal  and  recommend  its 
early  implementation.  (ECR1.  1984:  58). 

Two  years  later,  the  Commission's  second  report  noted  that  this  had 
been  the  only  recommendation  from  ECR1  not  accepted  by  the  Government 
for  implementation  and  set  out  the  case  for  such  a  programme  once  more, 
A  three-year  part-time  degree  course  is  required  to  provide  adequate 
opportunities  for  the  holders  of  these  highly  responsible  posts  to 
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develop  their  grasp  of  issues  of   both  educational  theory  and 
educational  management;  and  to  provide  more  time  for  them  to 
strengthen  their  leadership  by  trying  out  in  their  own  schools  the 
practical  applications  of  their  training,  (ECR2, 1986: 106). 
ECR2  recommended  that  the  proposed  Chinese  University  course  be 
introduced  not  later  than  1991.  It  also  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  there  should  be  graduate  posts  and  salary  increments  for  graduates  in 
Primary  Schools  and  that  there  should  be  a   B.Ed,  programme  for 
non-graduate  teachers  in  charge  of  practical,  technical  and  cultural  subjects 
in  secondary  schools. 

ECR3  remarked  that  at  least  some  of  its  predecessor's  recommendations 
had  received  the  Governor's  blessing, 

In  February  1988,  the  Governor  in  Council  endorsed  our 
recommendations,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  in  the  following 
terms: 

(c)  the  Government  should  declare  its  support  for  the  introduction  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  course  in  primary  education  for  heads  of  primary 
schools  and  special  schools; 

(d)  graduate  teacher  posts  in  schools  should  be  provided  for  the 
teaching  of  practical,  technical  and  cultural  subjects;  (ECR3,  1988: 
9  10) 

This  may  not  have  been  exactly  a  ringing  endorsement  of  B.Ed, 
programmes,  but  it  at  least  indicated  the  beginning  of  a  move  towards  a 
broadening  of  the  range  of  a.eas  of  the  profession  in  which  one  could 
eventually  expect  to  find  graduates.  The  fourth  Report  (ECR4,  1990),  rather 
than  addressing  issues  of  teacher  education  itself,  identified  the  need  to  do 
so  in  a  separate  report,  the  long-awaited  ECR5,  which  was  finally  published 
in  June  1992. 

There  had  been  expectations  that  ECR5  would  urge  the  government 
to  move  as  quickly  as  practicable  towards  an  all -graduate  teaching 
profession.  It  also  appeared  likely  that  any  such  recommendation  would  be 
greeted  sympathetically  by  the  government.  For  instance,  the  former 
Secretary  for  Education  and  Manpower,  K.  Y.  Yeung,  had  said  in  an  address 
to  graduating  students  of  the  HKU  Faculty  of  Education  (6th  October 
1990)  that  an  all-graduate  profession  would  be  a  desirable  aim,  though 
one  which  might  not  realistically  be  achieved  in  the  1990s,  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  the  government  already  saw  a  policy  goal  of  this  sort  as 
a  key  element  in  any  attempt  at  an  overall  upgrading  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

In  the  event,  the  recommendations  in  ECR5  were  for  about  35%  of 
primary  teaching  posts  to  be  upgraded  to  graduate  status  within  1 5  years  It 
was  felt  by  the  Commission  that  it  was  not  realistic  to  consider  a  firm 
time-scale  for  the  achievement  of  an  all-graduate  teaching  profession.  As  a 
first  step,  a  figure  of  35%  within  15  years  was  thought  to  represent  both  a 
realistic  target  and  one  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  make  a  significant 
difference  to  the  quality  of  education. 
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We  agree  that  this  [an  all-graduate  profession]  is  a  desirable  goal,  but  it 

cannot  be  reached  quickly.  We  believe  that  our  proposals  define  a 

realistic  first  stage  towards  the  goal.  ( ECR5,  1 992:  6). 

In  any  move  towards  the  creation  of  an  all-graduate  teaching 
profession,  the  B.Ed,  would  be  expected  to  have  a  central  role  to  play,  as  it 
has  in  countries  such  as  Australia  and  the  UK.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
ultimately  making  teaching  an  all-graduate  profession  and,  with  that  aim  in 
view,  introducing  B.Ed,  programmes  on  a  wide  scale  seem  overpowering  if 
there  is,  indeed,  any  serious  wish  to  raise  the  standards  of  teaching  and 
teachers,  enhance  the  status  of  teaching  as  a  profession  and  improve  the 
quality  of  teacher  education.  B.Eds,  also  have  a  vital  part  to  play  in  breaking 
down  unnecessary  and  unhealthy  divisions  within  the  profession  and 
ensuring  that  qualifications  are  comparable  between  teachers  working  in 
different  sectors. 

Distinctions  between  non-graduate/primary  and  graduate/secondary 
teachers  are  out-dated;  their  continuity  is  divisive  and  harmful  to  the 
status,  esteem  and  function  of  teachers.  They  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
demands  made  of  all  teachers  in  a  modern,  developed  society  which 
are,  whilst  different,  no  less  challenging  and  significant  for  pre-primary 
and  primary  teachers  than  for  their  secondary  counterparts.  If  concern 
for  quality  and  high  standards  is  to  be  more  than  rhetoric  or  lip-service 
then  societies  must  expect  all  of  their  teachers  to  be  well  educated  and 
professionally  trained.  (Cooke  1991:  21  -22). 

ECR5  undoubtedly  took  such  views  into  account  when  making  its  final 
recommendations:  that  two  types  of  degree  course  should  be  designed 
specifically  for  local  primary  teachers  -  one  a  four  (year)  part-time  in-service 
course,  the  other  a  two  (year)  full-time  pre-service  course.  Of  the  proposed 
in-service  courses  ECR5  said. 

They  should   equip   trained   and   experienced   teachers  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  instructional  and  managerial  leadership 
in   primary  schools,   and  could   comprise  ■  at  least  the  following 
components:    education    theory...    subject    expertise...  education 
management ...  and  specialisms  ...  (ECR5,  June  1992:  49  50). 
It  has  been  in  anticipation  of  ECR5  and  its  expected  recommendations 
that  HKU's  Faculty  of  Education  has  embarked  upon  the  creation  of  its 
wide-ranging  B.Ed,  programme  with  the  three  specialist  fields  of  study 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction.  The  next  section  of  this  paper  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  4-year  part-time  B.Ed.  Primary/Secondary  course  with 
particular  reference  to  the  pattern  of  study  for  teachers  of  English  and 
Chinese. 

The  HKU  B.Ed.  Primary/Secondary:  the  Content 

The  course  is  intended  for  practising  certificated  teachers  who  have 
been  working  in  the  profession  for  at  least  two  years.  A  decision  was  taken 
at  an  early  stage  of  planning  not  to  limit  the  course  to  only  one  of  the  two 
levels:  upper  primary  or  junior  secondary.  The  focus  of  the  course  will. 
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therefore,  be  the  full  range  of  the  school  years  primary  4  to  secondary  3. 
Course  participants  will  normally  be  serving  teachers  working  within  that 
range,  although  there  will  be  occasional  exceptions  (for  instance,  head 
teachers  and  college  lecturers). 

In  offering  teachers  of  upper  primary/junior  secondary  classes  the 
opportunity  to  gain  a  first  degree,  the  aim  is  to  enhance  the  expertise  of 
teachers  within  their  present  chosen  sector  and  to  enable  them  to  take 
up  leadership  roles  within  the  profession.  It  is  intended,  for  instance,  that 
this  B.Ed,  should  provide  a  route  for  serving  primary  teachers  to  qualify  for 
the  anticipated  graduate  posts  in  that  sector,  as  referred  to,  for  example,  in 
ECR5  (chapter  4).  It  is  not  the  intention  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
teachers  of  upper  primary  and  junior  secondary  classes  can  convert 
themselves  into  senior  secondary  teachers,  although  it  would  not,  of  course, 
be  possible  to  prevent  B.Ed,  graduates  from  applying  for  posts  in  a  different 
sector. 

In  contrast  with  the  other  options  of  routes  to  a  first  degree  currently 
available  to  the  non-graduate  Hong  Kong  teacher  (such  as  the  programme 
offered  by  Wolverhampton  Polytechnic),  the  HKU  B.Ed,  is  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  of  course  participants;  it  is 
sensitive  to  Hong  Kong  educational  issues  and  it  does  not  involve  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  overseas  study.  For  these  reasons  among 
others  the  demand  for  places  is  likely  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  forty  places 
available  each  year. 

The  specific  aims  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

(1)  to  extend  teachers'  understanding  of  education  as  a  human 
enterprise,  its  social  context  and  its  provision,  with  particular 
reference  to  Hong  Kong; 

(2)  to  improve  teachers'  understanding  of  the  teaching-learning 
process,  and  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  their  work  in  classrooms 
or  other  educational  settings; 

(3)  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  teachers  to  engage  positively  in  wider 
professional  activities,  especially  curriculum  development; 

(4)  to  offer  preparation  for  various  leadership  roles  in  schools; 

(5)  to  extend  teachers'  personal  education,  particularly  in  subject  areas 
that  relate  to  ;he  school  curriculum. 

The  course  consists  of  32  modules,  8  per  year,  each  module  involving 
15  hours'  contact  time.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  10-week 
semesters.  Within  any  one  semester  a  student  will  take  4  modules.  Teaching 
will  take  place  on  two  evenings  each  week. 

The  course  will  have  a  dual  focus  the  study  of  education  and  the  study 
of  an  academic  subject.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  modules  are  in  one  of 
these  two  areas.  There  will  be  no  supervised  teaching  practice  as  such,  since 
a  practicum  will  have  formed  a  substantial  part  of  the  2-or  3-year  initial 
training  received  by  all  B.Ed,  course  participants  in  whichever  college  they 
attended.  There  will,  however,  be  an  opportunity  to  focus  upon 
methodological  issues  in  the  more  practically-oriented  modules. 


The  three  main  components  of  the  B.Ed.  Primary/Secondary  course  are 
(1)  Educational  Studies,  (2)  Subject  Studies  and  (3)  Pedagogical  Studies: 

(1 )  As  one  would  expect  of  a  B.Ed.,  the  course  has  at  its  core  the  study 
of  education.  1 3  of  the  32  modules  are  concerned  with  Educational 
Studies,  5  of  them  in  the  first  year  alone  (Psychology  of  learning, 
Language  and  learning,  the  Hong  Kong  education  system.  Children 
with  learning  difficulties  and  Childhood  and  adolescence).  The 
other  8  Educational  Studies  modules  are  Curriculum  design  and 
development.  Understanding  educational  enquiry.  Social 
perspectives  in  education.  Concepts  and  values  in  education. 
Guidance  and  counselling,  Assessment  and  evaluation,  the  Nature 
of  teaching  and  learning  and  Personal  and  social  education. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  course  participants  should  be  able  to 
develop  their  personal  academic  education,  they  will  take  10 
modules  of  undergraduate-level  Subject  Studies.  Two  of  the  10 
modules  will  be  Foundation  modules  in  different  subject  areas, 
each  giving  an  overview  of  the  nature  of  that  subject  area.  The 
remaining  8  modules  will  be  specialised  study  within  one  of  the 
two  subject  areas  available  to  a  particular  cohort.  Those  taking 
Subject  Studies  in  English  will  study  the  following  modules: 

(1 )  Introduction  to  language  and  linguistics  (Foundation) 

(2)  Phonetics/phonology  and  the  teaching  of  pronunciation 

(3)  Lexis  and  semantics 

(4)  Morphology  and  syntax 

(5)  Pedagogical  grammar 

(6)  &  (7)    Introduction  to  spoken  and  written  discourse 

(8)  Language  and  society 

(9)  First  and  second  language  learning 

The  Subject  Studies  modules  for  Chinese  language  and  literature 
(likely  to  be  on  offer  to  the  1  993-94  cohort)  will  be  as  follows: 

(1 )  Modern  Chinese  language  (Foundation) 

(2)  Classical  Chinese  language 

(3)  Developing  reading  and  writing  skills 

(4)  Modern  Chinese  literature  (1917  1949) 

(5)  Contemporary  Chinese  literature  since  1 949 

(6)  Classical  Chinese  literature  (the  pre-Qin  period) 

(7)  (9)      3  from  the  following: 

(a)  Classical  Chinese  literature  (from  the  Han  to  Qing 
dynasty) 

(b)  Children's  literature 

(c)  Putonghua  and  Cantonese 

(d)  Psycholinguistic  aspects  of  Chinese  language 

(e)  Language  and  communication 
(  f  )  Chinese  culture  and  language 

(3)  In  order  to  enhance  course  participants'  profession-'^!  expertise  in 
thn  classroom,  and  also  to  provide  a  direct  contact  between  the 
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programme  and  their  daily  work,  a  sequence  of  five  modules  are 
devoted  to  Pedagogical  Studies.  These  modules  will  cover  the 
methods  and  practice  of  teaching  in  general,  with  some 
specialisation  in  specific  subject  areas.  They  will  focus  on  the 
school  years  Primary  4  to  Secondary  3,  Pedagogical  Studies 
modules  will  recognise  that  course  participants  are  qualified  and 
practising  teachers.  While  school -based  activity  may  be  part  of  the 
prescribed  syllabus,  there  will  be  no  element  of  supervised  teaching 
nor  any  attempt  to  assess  teaching  performance. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  course  participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to 

take  two  elective  modules.  The  equivalent  of  a  further  two  modules  is 

allotted  to  study  towards  completion  of  a  dissertation. 

The  HKU  B.Ed,  in  Language  Education  :  the  Background 

The  background  to  the  development  of  the  full-time  B,Ed,  course  (now 
due  to  start  in  1993-94)  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  part-time 
in-service  B.Ed.,  the  origins  of  which  can  be  found,  as  we  have  seen, 
amongst  recommendations  in  government  papers  and  Education 
Commission  reports  going  back  over  several  years.  The  history  of  the 
full-time  B.Ed,  is  somewhat  shorter,  whilst  the  course  itself  represents  an 
attempt  to  begin  to  address  a  separate  problem  -  the  shortage  of 
well -qualified  language  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

The  1 989  'Report  Of  The  Working  Group  Set  Up  To  Review  Language 
Improvement  Measures'  identified  the  problem  quite  explicitly: 

4.1.3  It  is  estimated  that  45%  of  teachers  of  Chinese  in  secondary 
schools  are  untrained  and  that  28%  are  not  subject-trained; 

4.1.4  It  is  estimated  that  46%  of  teachers  of  English  in  secondary 
schools  are  not  subject-trained. 

(Education  Department,  1989:  60) 

This  would  certainly  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  recent  experience  with 
HKU's  part-time  in-service  PCEd.,  where  amongst  the  English  Majors,  for 
instance,  a  course  participant  who  had  actually  majored  in  English  in  his/her 
first  degree  studies  would  be  very  much  the  exception, 

ECR5  made  a  similar  observation. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  shortage  of  competent  language  teachers. 
Few  tertiary  graduates  with  language  degrees  become  school  teachers; 
so  many  senior  secondary  forms  are  taught  English  or  Chinese  by 
graduates  of  other  subjects. 

(ECR5,  1992:  75) 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say. 

We  envisage  that  there  might  be  considerable  interest  in  local 
language-teaching  first  degree  courses. 

(ECR5,  1992:  76) 

The  4>year  full-time  B.Ed,  represents  a  first  step  towards  attempting  to 
redress  the  balance  a  little  by  providing  pre-service  degree-level  training 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  prospective  language  teachers.  The  course  offers, 
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in  a  single  programme,  the  equivalent  of  a  3-year  honours  degree  plus  a 
1-year  post-graduate  certificate  of  education  of  the  University  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  main  difference  between  the  B=Ed=  and  the  current  conventional 
way  of  achieving  Graduate  Teacher  status  is  that  in  the  B.Ed  degree  subject 
courses  are  integrated  with  professional  courses  and  with  school  and 
classroom  experience  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  programme. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  this  course  will  encourage 
high-quality  students  to  commit  themselves  (psychologically,  at  least)  to 
language  teaching  at  the  beginning  of  their  undergraduate  careers,  so  that 
each  year  (from  1997  onwards)  the  profession  will  benefit  from  an  injection 
of  fully-trained,  talented  and  well-motivated  personnel.  The  initial  signs  are 
encouraging  -  there  were  nearly  1300  JUPAS  applicants  for  30  places  in 
1993,  suggesting  that  there  is  indeed  considerable  interest  in  local 
language-teaching  first  degree  courses  although  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  1  -year  postponement  of  the  starting-date  (from  1992  to  1993) 
has  a  dampening  effect  on  the  interest  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  applicants. 

The  HKU  B.Ed,  in  Language  Education:  the  Content 

The  full-time  B.Ed,  will  have  two  separate  streams.  One  stream  will 
concentrate  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature. 
The  other  stream  will  concentrate  on  the  study  of  English  Language, 
Linguistics  and  Literature  and  the  teaching  of  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

There  are  a  number  of  similarities  between  this  course  and  the  part-time 
B.Ed.  Students  will,  for  instance,  take  roughly  the  same  number  of 
identically-titled  Educational  Studies  modules.  However,  because  students 
on  the  full-time  course  will  have  had  no  previous  specialist  subject  study  at 
tertiary  level  and  no  professional  training  or  school  experience/practicum, 
these  three  latter  components  of  the  course  will  receive  much  greater 
emphasis  than  on  the  part-time  programme.  In  addition,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  part-time  programme,  students  on  the  full-time  course  will  take  modules 
in  Language  Proficiency  and  Computer  Literacy  in  their  1  st  year. 

The  course  will  consist  of  72  modules.  Each  module  will  last  for  the 
equivalent  of  20  class  contact  hours  (as  opposed  to  the  15  hours  for  the 
part-time  programme)  and  will  usually  be  taken  during  one  term.  The  course 
is  broken  down  into  8  major  sections.  These  sections  are  as  follows. 

(1 )  Language  Proficiency  5  modules 

(2)  Computer  Literacy 


(Wordprocessmg  skills) 
(3)  Main  Subject  Studies 
(Chinese  or  English) 


27  modules  (English) 

28  modules  (Chinese) 
1  3  modules  (English) 
1  2  modules  (Chinese) 
8  modules 


1  modulo 


(4)  Educational  Studies 


(5)  Professional  Studies 


(6)  Dissertation  2  modules 

(7)  School  experience  and  practicum         11  modules 

(8)  Overseas  experience  5  modules 

The  Main  Subject  Studies  for  English  Majors,  will  be  within  the 
following  areas:  Phonetics,  phonology  and  the  teaching  of  pronunciation; 
Lexis,  semantics  and  the  teaching  of  vocabulary;  Morphology,  syntax  and 
pedagogical  grammar;  Spoken  and  written  discourse;  Pragmatics;  Language 
and  society;  First  and  second  language  learning;  and  Literature.  For  Chinese 
Majors  their  Main  Subject  Studies  will  be  within  the  our  broad  areas  of: 
Chinese  language  studies;  Chinese  literature  studies;  Chinese  culture 
studies;  and  Linguistic  studies. 

School  experience  and  the  practicum  will  be  spread  over  the  four  years 
of  the  course  as  follows: 

Year  1       10  days      of  visits  to  schools 

Year  2      Term  1        3  weeks  of  school  experience 

Year  3      Term  2        8  weeks  of  teaching  practice 

Year  4      Term  2       8  weeks  of  teaching  practice 

It  is  also  planned  that  (funding  permitting)  students  will  travel  overseas 
in  their  second  year  for  the  equivalent  of  5  modules  (approximately  one 
term)  for  cultural  and  language  experience  in  the  target  language. 


Conclusion 

Given  the  numbers  of  non-graduate  teachers  needing  to  be  upgraded  to 
graduate  status  and  given  also  the  extent  of  the  shortage  of  qualified 
language  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  schools,  it  is  clear  that  the  HKU  B.Ed, 
programme  can  make  only  a  relatively  small  contribution  in  numerical  terms- 
to  teacher  output.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  HKU  programme, 
together  with  that  at  the  Chinese  University,  can  perform  a  useful 
'trail-blazing'  role,  and  can  provide  a  model  for  other  institutions  to  evaluate 
and  Improve  upon  as  they  work  upon  the  development  of  their  own  B.Ed, 
programmes  in  response  to  the  challenge  issued  by  ECR5. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  discusses  the  place  of  classroom  discourse  analysis  in  ESL 
teacher  education.  It  points  out  that  it  is  very  important  to  expose  teachers  to 
classroom  discourse  data  and  help  them  to  develop  a  sensitivity  towards  the 
language  they  use  in  the  classroom  and  its  effect  on  student  parlicipation 
and  learning.  It  then  outlines  some  important  aspects  of  the  discipline  and 
discusses  how  this  will  help  teachers  to  understand  better  what  is  going  on 
in  their  classrooms. 

Introduction 

Research  on  language  classrooms  began  in  the  sixties  with  the  aim  of 
trying  to  find  out  which  is  the  more  effective  language  teaching  method, 
audiolingual  or  grammar-translation.  The  inconclusive  results  led  researchers 
to  retreat  from  the  investigation  of  methods  to  techniquesV  However, 
research  again  gave  no  supporting  evidence  for  a  particular  teaching 
technique.  Politzer,  who  conducted  a  seminal  study  on  a  number  of 
secondary  school  classes,  concluded  that  "the  very  high  complexity  of  the 
teaching  process  makes  it  very  difficult  to  talk  in  absolute  terms  about  'good' 
and  'bad'  teaching  devices."  (1970:43).  Language  classroom  research, 
therefore,  moved  from  looking  at  techniques  to  processes  and  from  a 
prescriptive  approach  to  a  descriptive  one.  Studies  in  the  past  two  decades 
have  focussed  on  unravelling  the  complexities  of  classroom  processes  rather 
than  on  prescribing  a  particular  technique  or  methodology  for  teachers. 

The  development  in  language  classroom  research  shows  that  it  is  very 
important  for  ESL  teacher  educators  to  introduce  teachers  to  classroom 
research  in  order  to  raise  their  awareness  of  the  complexities  of  classroom 
language  teaching  and  learning,  and  to  encourage  them  to  investigate  their 
own  classrooms.  As  Allwright  and  Bailey  point  out. 

The  business  of  doing  classroom  research,  of  looking  carefully  into 
classrooms,  can  be  extremely  fruitful  for  the  people  doing  the  looking. 
And  in  many  cases,  the  teacher  who  is  already  in  the  classroom,  who 
already  has  the  day-to-day  experience  of  working  with  learners,  is 
surely  in  a  particularly  privileged  position  to  decide  what  needs  to  be 
investigated.  (1991:  13-14) 

This  paper  focuses  on  an  inhportant  aspect  of  classroom-centred 
research,  classroom  discourse  analysis,  and  discusses  its  relevance  to 
English  ESL  teacher  education. 
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Awareness  Raising 


Providing  teachers  with  transcriptions  of  classroom  data  and  asking 
thenri  to  make  some  genera!  observations  about  the  data  is  an  effective 
means  of  raising  their  awareness  of  classroom  dynamics.  As  Allwright  and 
Bailey  point  out  "Trenscripts  show  us,  in  ways  that  coded  data  and 
frequency  counts  often  mask,  how  classroom  interaction  develops,  as  a 
dynamic  phenomenon."  (1 991 :  62).  Some  general  guiding  questions  can  be 
given  to  teachers  to  provide  a  focus  for  the  discussion.  For  example, 

(1 )  What  kind  of  relationship  did  the  teacher(s)  have  with  the  students? 

(2)  Was  there  active  participation  from  the  students? 

(3)  What  kinds  of  interaction  pattern  can  you  observe? 

(4)  Was  the  teacher  keen  to  get  students  to  participate?  Was  she 
successful?  Why? 

In  my  experience  of  conducting  classroom  discourse  analysis 
workshops  with  teachers,  invariably,  and  quite  understandably,  they  came 
up  with  impressionistic  remarks.  Some  of  the  observations  they  made  are: 

"Teacher  A  is  very  strict  and  authoritarian  but  Teacher  B  is  very  friendly 

and  caring.". 

"Teacher  A  is  very  impatient.  She  kept  firing  questions  at  students  and 
didn't  give  them  a  chance  to  respond.". 
"Teacher  B  is  very  encouraging." 

"1  think  the  atmosphere  in  class  B  is  more  relaxed.  But  in  class  A,  the 
students  are  afraid  of  the  teacher,  I  think  the  teacher  is  very 
discouraging." 

"The  students  in  class  A  are  very  passive.  They  seldom  volunteered 
answers.". 

"The  students  in  class  B  are  more  active.  But  their  responses  are  also 
very  short.". 

"1  think  that  the  students'  responses  in  Class  B  are  very  good.". 

"Both  classes  are  dominated  by  the  teacher.  But  I  think  Class  B  is 

better." 

After  reporting  the  observations,  teachers  should  be  asked  to  give  evidence 
to  support  the  observations  they  have  made.  This  requires  that  teachers 
examine  the  data  more  closely  and  see  if  their  observations  were  well- 
grounded.  In  the  workshops  that  I  conducted,  teachers  were  mostly  able  to 
provide  good  evidence.  For  example,  to  support  the  observation  that 
Teacher  B  is  more  friendly,  they  gave  the  example  of  the  teacher  asking  a 
student  who  came  into  the  classroom  after  the  lesson  had  started  whether 
she  was  feeling  better. 
(1)  [Class  B/Excerpt  1] 

(A  student  comos  into  Xhu  <^icissroom) 

T:    Are  you  feeling  better  now,  Lisa  Mn?  Any  more  vomiting? 
P:  No. 

T:    No  Alright. 

To  support  their  observation  about  teacher  A  being  strict  and  authoritarian, 
they  pointed  out  that  she  used  a  lot  of  imperatives,  such  as  "Don't  use  the 


pronoun.",  "Don't  tell  me  I  don't  know.".  She  also  gave  negative  feedback 
when  students  gave  the  wro.ig  answer.  For  example, 

(2)  [Class  A/Excerpt  4] 

T:  Now  what  did  they  do  after  their  wonderful  meal?  What  did  they  do 
after  their  wonderful  meal?  What  did  they  do  after  their  wonderful 
meal?  (Nominate) 

P:    They  told  stories  and  sing  songs  by  the 

*T'  Sing  song?  Pay  attention.  Once  again,  not  sing  song,  past  tense 
please. 

P.    They  told  story  and  sung  song. 
T:    Sung?  No. 

Teachers  pointed  out  that  by  saying  "pay  attention",  the  teacher  was 
reprimanding  the  student  for  making  a  mistake  rather  than  rewardmg  him  for 
making  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  To  support  the  observation  that 
Teacher  B  was  encouraging,  they  quoted  the  following  example, 

(3)  [Class  B/Excerpt  1] 

T:     Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  archrtect  who  designs  buildings  in 

Hong  Kong  at  all? 
P:     (raises  ^^^nd) 
T:  Yes? 

P.    My  father  is  an  architect. 

T:  Oh,  Is  that  so?  Well,  tell  mo.  do  you  know  the  name  of  any  building 
which  your  father  has  designed;^ 
They  observed  that  the  teacher,  instead  ot  just  accepting  the  answer  as 
correct,  showed  interest  in  it  and  followed  it  up  by  asking  the  student  for 
further  information  about  her  father.  This  kind  of  feedback  encouraged 
students  to  participate  in  class. 

There  were  also  times,  however,  when  teachers  could  not  substantiate 
their  observations  with  evidence.  Ope  example  is  that  they  felt  that  the 
atmosphere  in  Class  B  was  more  relaxed  but  they  could  not  specify  what 
contributed  to  this  impression.  Another  example  is  that  they  felt  that  there 
was  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  responses  in  both  classes  and  yet 
they  could  not  specify  what  constituted  the  difference  This  is  hardly 
surprising  for  teachers  who  were  novices  in  classroom  discourse  analysis. 
Discussions  of  this  kind  serve  as  a  very  good  basis  for  introducing  to 
teachers  the  need  to  analyze  classroom  discourse  systematically. 

A  General  Framework  for  Analysis 

A  systematic  analysis  of  anything  requires  an  analytical  instrument.  The 
aim  of  introducing  analytical  instruments  to  teachers  is  to  enable  them  to 
analyze  their  own  classroom  data.  Thnreforu.  ii  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
comprehensive  coverage  of  a//  the  instruments  designed  for  classroom 
observation  or  analysis  because  some  of  them  are  for  research  purposes*'.  As 
Allwright  and  Bailey  point  out. 

Fundamental  research  needs  fully  dovelo()od,  reliable  ol)servational 
instruments  and  analytical  systems.  Teacher  training,  on  the  other  hand, 
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can  do  very  well  with  relatively  crude  instruments,  ones  that  can  be 

taught  quickly  to  novice  teachers  and  then  used  by  them  in  their  own 

teaching,  without  spending  inordinate  amounts  of  time  transcribing  and 

analyzing  recorded  data.  (1 991 :1 1 ) 
In  other  words,  a  simple  general  framework  should  be  introduced  instead 
of  an  elaborate  one.  Teachers  confronted  with  pages  and  pages  of 
transcription  often  feel  at  a  loss  because  they  do  not  know  where  to  begin. 
A  very  useful  starting  point  is  to  give  teachers  an  idea  of  the  how  classroom 
discourse  is  structured.  Sinclair  &  Coulthard's  (1975)  system  provides  an 
excellent  framework  for  analyzing  the  structure  of  classroom  interaction. 
They  propose  that  classroom  discourse  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
following  hierarchical  units  for  analysis.  'Lesson',  'Transaction',  'Exchange', 
'Move'  and  'Act'.  A  typical  classroom  Exchange  is  made  up  of  three  Moves; 
an  Initiating  Move  (I)  which  asks  for  a  response,  either  verbal  or  non- 
verbal, a  Responding  Move  (R)  which  gives  a  response,  and  a  Follow-up 
Move  (F)  which  gives  feedback  on  the  response.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  how  classroom  data  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  Exchanges  and 
Moves.  In  the  following  excerpt,  there  are  two  Exchanges,  each  made  up  of 
three  Moves. 
(4)  [Class  A/Excerpt  4] 

I      T:     Is  it  late  in  the  afternoon  now?  (nominate) 

R     P:  No. 

F     T:  No. 

I  What  is  it?  Is  it  in  the  afternoon  now?  No,  when  Is  it? 

It  is  in  the  ... 

R     P;    In  the  afternoon. 

F  T:  No,  no.  Sit  down. 
Sinclair  &  Coulthard  further  analyzed  Moves  consisting  of  Acts  with  the 
structure  'pre-head  act(s)',  'head  act'  and  'post-head  act(s)'  with  the  head 
act  carrying  the  main  function  of  a  Move.  For  teacher  education  purposes,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  fine  distinctions  among  these  three  types  of  acts. 
All  teachers  need  to  do  Is  identify  the  function  of  a  particular  Move.  For 
example,  the  function  of  the  second  Initiating  Move  Is  to  get  the  student  to 
answer  a  question.  The  teacher  asked  a  question  followed  by  two 
modifications  of  the  question  and  a  clue  to  help  the  student  to  give  an 
answer. 

A  Transaction  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  Exchanges.  In  a  lesson  where 
the  teacher  moves  from  one  activity  to  another  or  from  one  teaching  point  to 
another,  he/she  often  indicates  the  transition  by  using  markers  like  "Right", 
"Okay",  "Now",  spoken  with  a  high  fall.  For  example,  "Okay.  I  would  now 
like  you  to  turn  to  your  workbook  and  work  on  the  first  three  questions  with 
your  partner  ".  A  number  of  Transactions  make  up  a  Lesson  which  is  a 
pedagogical  unit  delimited  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

This  framework  helps  teachers  to  see  the  structure  of  classroom 
interaction  and  how  a  lesson  is  organized. 
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Devising  Descriptive  Categories 

Within  this  general  structural  framework,  teachers  can  devise  their  own 
categories  depending  on  the  aspect  of  classroom  discourse  that  they  wish  to 
focus  on.  As  Allwright  and  Bailey  point  out"...  as  a  starting  point,  categories 
devised  by  teacher  trainees  themselves  may  suffice  very  well  to  provoke 
fruitful  thought  and  even  helpful  behavioural  change."  (1991:  13).  To  help 
teachers  devise  their  own  categories,  an  example  of  an  analytical  instrument 
and  the  rationale  behind  its  design  can  be  given.  For  example,  in  Tsui 
(1985),  the  Seventeen  Category  System  is  devised  according  to  the  aspects 
that  the  study  wishes  to  focus  on.  In  order  to  examine  the  verbal  interaction 
pattern,  classroom  discourse  was  classified  primarily  in  terms  of  Teacher 
Talk'  and  'Pupil  Talk',  both  of  which  were  further  classified  into  'Initiate'  and 
'Respond'.  By  looking  at  the  percentage  taken  up  by  each  type  of  Talk,  we 
can  get  a  rough  picture  of  the  balance  of  talk  between  the  teacher  and  the 
students,  we  can  also  see  the  direction  of  the  interaction,  that  is,  whether  it 
is  largely  uni-directional,  going  from  the  teacher  to  the  students,  or  whether 
it  is  multi-directional,  going  also  from  the  students  to  the  teacher  and  from 
students  to  students.  For  example,  a  very  high  percentage  of  Teacher  Initiate 
and  a  very  low  percentage  of  Pupil  Initiate  would  mean  that  the  interaction 
is  largely  uni-directional. 

In  order  to  examine  the  language  input  provided  by  the  teacher  and 
how  it  affects  the  immediate  output  of  the  pupils,  the  category  'Elicit',  whose 
function  is  to  solicit  a  response  from  students,  is  further  classified  into 
'display  questions'  and  'genuine  questions'.  Display  questions  are  those 
which  check  students'  knowledge  whereas  genuine  questions  are  those  to 
which  the  teacher  does  not  have  an  answer.  The  purpose  of  differentiating 
these  two  types  of  question  is  to  see  whether  they  solicit  different  kinds  of 
response  from  students  (see  Long  &  Sato  1983,  Brock  1986,  Nunan  1987). 
Display  questions  are  further  classified  into  'factual',  'yes-no',  'reasoning' 
and  'explanation'  questions  on  the  basis  that  yes-no  questions  tend  to  solicit 
short  responses  of  either  yes  or  no,  and  reasoning  and  explanation  questions 
tend  to  solicit  longer  responses.  In  other  words,  the  classification  of 
questions  is  made  on  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  responses 
elicited.  The  category  Respond  in  Pupil  Talk  is  classified  into  'Restricted'  and 
'Expanded  Responses*.  The  correlation  between  the  types  of  question  asked 
and  the  categories  of  Pupil  Respond  solicited  would  show  the  effect  of 
questions  on  the  immediate  output  of  students. 

In  order  to  examine  the  modifications  of  input  and  how  they  affect 
student  response,  the  category  'Re-staling  Elicit'  is  devised  to  describe 
questions  which  are  not  asked  for  the  first  time.  Re-stating  Elicits  are  further 
classified  into  whether  they  are  mere  repetitions  or  modifications  of  the 
previous  question.  An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  these 
modification  types  and  student  responses  would  provide  information  about 
their  effectiveness  in  getting  students  to  participate.  (For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  system,  see  Tsui  1 985). 
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In  other  words,  the  aim  of  presenting  artalytical  instrunnents  to  teachers 
is  not  so  much  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  any  particular  one,  but  rather  to 
help  them  to  come  up  with  their  own  instruments  which  serve  their  own 
purposes.  However,  before  teachers  can  devise  their  own  categories,  they 
must  decide  what  aspects  of  classroom  discourse  they  would  like  to  focus 
on.  In  the  rest  of  this  paper,  I  shall  discuss  briefly  some  aspects  which  may 
be  relevant  and  of  interest  to  ELT  teachers. 

Questions 

Studies  on  teachers'  questioning  behaviour  show  that  questions 
constitute  20%  -40%  of  the  major  syntactic  types  in  classroom  talk  (see 
Chaudron  1988).  In  most  ESL  classrooms,  the  majority  of  classroom 
interaction  is  generated  by  the  teacher  asking  questions.  For  example,  in 
Tsui  (1985),  it  was  found  that  nearly  70%  of  the  classroom  talk  in  two 
different  English  lessons  consisted  of  the  teacher  asking  questions, 
nominating  a  student  to  answer  the  question,  the  student  providing  an 
answer  and  the  teacher  giving  feedback  (see  also  Shapiro  1979).  Questions 
are  therefore  a  very  important  aspect  of  classroom  discourse  analysis.  As 
Chaudron  (1988)  points  out,  questions  may  facilitate  interaction  by 
establishing  the  topic  and  allocating  speaking  turns,  but  they  may  also 
prevent  the  student  from  giving  a  lengthy  response. 

Different  types  of  question  and  how  they  affect  student  participation 
has  been  the  focus  of  investigation.  Early  studies  in  LI  classrooms  make  a 
distinction  between  closed'  and  'open-ended'  questions  (Barnes  et  a! 
1969).  A  closed  question  is  one  which  solicits  a  particular  response  from  a 
closed  set  of  choices  and  an  open-ended  question  is  one  which  accepts  a 
whole  range  of  responses.  Closed  questions  range  from  ones  like  What  is  the 
man  in  the  picture  doing?,  where  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
acceptable  responses,  to  ones  like  (2)  and  (4)  given  above  where  there  is 
only  one  acceptable  response,  both  in  terms  of  content  and  form.  In  (4),  the 
teacher  herself  limits  the  choices  of  the  answer  by  providing  the  structure  of 
the  response  It  is  in  the  ...  so  that  all  the  student  had  to  do  was  to  fill  in  the 
word  morning.  Hence,  in  terms  of  language  production,  open-ended 
questions  are  more  likely  to  get  students  to  produce  more  lengthy  responses. 

More  recent  studies  of  ESL  classrooms  make  a  further  distinction 
between  display  questions  and  'referential  questions'  (Long  &  Sato  1983). 
The  latter  is  referred  to  as  genuine  questions  in  Tsui  (1985).  This  distinction 
is  an  important  one  given  the  emphasis  on  meaningful  communication  in  the 
language  classroom.  A  comparison  of  (5)  and  (6)  below  will  help  teachers 
to  appreciate  the  different  kinds  of  communication  generated  by  these  two 
typos  of  questions. 

(5)  T:    What's  the  time? 
S:    Ten  o'clock. 

T:    Well  done. 

(6)  Passenger  A:  What's  the  time  please? 
Passenger  B:  Ten  o'clock. 
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Passenger  A:  Well  done. 
While  (5)  is  a  perfectly  acceptable  Exchange,  (6)  is  not.  This  is  because  in 
social  communication,  as  opposed  to  classroom  communication,  people  do 
not  go  around  asking  questions  to  which  they  already  have  an  answer.  If 
they  did,  it  often  implies  a  challenge.  For  example, 

(7)  [Coulthard  &  Brazil  1 981 :  90] 

Wife:        What  time  did  you  come  home  last  night? 

Husband:  about  midnight. 

Wife:        No  you  didn't. 
In  addition,  in  social  communication,  the  meaning  of  an  utterance  is  subject 
to  the  negotiation  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  Consider  the 
following  example, 

(8)  [Tsui  1987:339] 

A:  So  the  meeting's  on  Friday 
B: Thanks 

A:  No,  I'm  asking  you 

B:  Sorry,  yes,  it's  on  Friday 

A: Thanks 

A's  initial  utterance  was  intended  to  be  a  question.  But  it  was  interpreted  as 
a  statement  of  information  by  B,  as  can  be  seen  from  B's  thanking  A  for  the 
information.  A  then  clarified  the  function  of  his  initial  utterance  as  a  question 
which  was  then  responded  to  by  B's  apologizing  for  his  misinterpretation.  In 
other  words,  the  meaning  of  A's  utterance  as  a  question  asking  for 
confirmation  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  was  negotiated  between  the  two 
speakers.  The  negotiation  of  meaning  is  often  absent  in  classroom 
Exchanges  initiated  by  display  questions  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
question  and  what  constitutes  an  appropriate  response  are  predetermined  by 
the  teacher.  If  the  student's  response  does  not  match  what  the  teacher 
consfders  to  be  appropriate,  it  will  be  rejected  or  negatively  evaluated  (see 
Tsui  1987  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  differences  between  social 
discourse  and  classroom  discourse).  An  analysis  of  the  percentage  taken  up 
by  each  type  of  question  among  all  the  questions  asked  will  inform  teachers 
of  the  kinds  of  communication  that  are  generated,  or  at  least  that  the  teacher 
attempts  to  generate,  in  the  ESL  classroom. 

Two  caveats  should  be  made  here,  however.  Firstly,  what  looks  like  a 
referential  question  may  not  be  intended  as  one  by  the  teacher.  For  example, 

(9)  [Tsui  1985:  19] 

Teacher:  Do  you  think  that  em  was  it  exciting  that  night?  Mm?  Do  you 
think  that  it  was  very  it  was  exciting?  Right,  (nominate)  what 
do  you  think?  It  was,  it  was  - 
Student:  It  was  very  exciting. 
Teacher:  It  was  very  exciting.  Right,  yes.  Sit  down. 
In  (9),  we  can  see  that  the  teacher's  referential  question  nskmg  for  the 
student's  opinion  was  intended  to  be  a  display  question  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  structural  clue  //  was,  provided  by  the  teacher  (see  Tsui  1 985,  1 992 
for  further  examples).  Conversely,  the  teacher's  referential  question  is 
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sometimes  taken  as  a  display  question  by  the  student.  Long  (1 975)  gave  the 
following  example  taken  from  a  lesson  where  the  structural  pattern  /Ve  got  a 
-  and  a  short  affirmative  answer  were  practised. 
(10)[Long  1975:213] 

T:    Have  you  got  any  brothers  and  sisters,  Pedro? 

S:    Yes,  I  have. 

T:    You  have,  good.  How  many? 
S:    Er  no  er  I  no  ... 

Here,  the  student,  Pedro,  took  the  teacher's  referential  question  as  a  display 
question  to  check  if  he  had  mastered  the  structural  form.  It  was  only  when 
the  teacher  followed  up  his  response  by  asking  how  many  that  he  realized 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  referential  question.  Hence,  when  analyzing 
questions,  it  is  important  not  to  use  the  surface  form  of  the  question  as  the 
sole  criterion  for  classification. 

Secondly,  although  it  has  been  found  in  some  studies  in  classroom 
research  that  referential  questions  promote  longer  and  syntactically  more 
complex  responses  (see  Brock  1986,  Nunan  1987),  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  In  fact.  Long  et  al's  (1984)  study  found  that  although  referential 
questions  elicit  slightly  more  student  utterances,  display  questions  tend  to 
elicit  more  student  turns.  Wu  (1992),  in  a  study  of  four  ESL  teachers' 
questions,  found  that  in  terms  of  eliciting  responses,  referential  and  open- 
ended  questions  tend  to  be  less  effective  than  display  and  closed  questions 
in  getting  student  responses.  In  the  four  lessons  that  he  studied,  although  a 
large  number  of  referential  and  open-ended  questions  were  asked,  only  one 
elicited  an  elaborate  response.  Wu  maintains  that  this  is  due  to  the  cultural 
background  of  the  studer^ls.  Chinese  students  in  Hong  Kong  generally  tend 
to  avoid  volunteering  answers  and  when  they  are  called  upon  to  respond, 
they  prefer  to  give  short  answers.  This,  according  to  him,  is  because  they  do 
not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  showing  off-*  (see  also  Wong 
1984).  Although  Wu's  claim  has  yet  to  be  substantiated  by  further  research, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  type  of  question  asked  by  the  teacher  is  not  the 
only  factor  that  affects  the  kind  of  interactioii  generated  in  the  classroom. 

Modification  of  Questions 

In  the  above  section,  we  mentioned  that  there  are  factors  other  than 
question  types  which  affect  students'  verbal  contribution  in  class.  One  of  the 
language-related  factors  is  how  teachers  modify  their  questions  when  they  fail 
to  get  an  answer.  White  and  Lightbown  (1984),  In  a  study  of  three  secondary 
ESL  teachers,  found  that  about  40%  of  their  questions  received  no  response 
and  up  to  64%  of  their  questions  were  repetitions  of  the  previous  questions, 
with  as  many  as  nine  repetitions  of  the  previous  question.  In  Tsui  (1985),  it 
was  found  that  the  teacher  who  often  simplified  the  questions  was  much  more 
successful  in  getting  student  response  than  the  one  who  merely  repeated  the 
questions.  In  other  words,  whether  the  right  kind  of  modification  has  been 
made  of  the  question  is  very  important  and  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  are 
aware  of  the  vanous  means  of  modifying  questions. 
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Generally,  we  may  say  that  there  are  two  major  kinds  of  modification; 
one  is  question-oriented  and  the  other  is  response-oriented.  The  former 
modifies  the  question  itself.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  Firstly,  the 
modification  can  be  semantic,  which  includes  paraphrasing  and  lexical 
substitution.  The  following  is  an  example. 
(11  )[Tsui  1992:55] 

T:  I  suppose  if  you  were  on  the  street  and  somebody  comes  up  to  you 
and  says  to  you,  we  -  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  a  certain  theatre, 
maybe  you  would  know  it,  but  maybe  you  wouldn't  even.  But  if 
somebody  says  can  you  tell  me  who  designed  that  building,  would 
you  know? 
Ss:  0 

""T:    Do  you  know  who  designed  any  building  at  all? 
Ss:  0 

— T:    Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  architect  who  designs  buildings  in 
Hong  Kong  at  all? 
S:    (raises  hand) 
T:  Yes? 

S:    My  father  is  an  architect. 

T:    Oh  is  that  sol  Well,  tell  me,  do  you  know  the  name  of  any  building 
which  your  father  has  designed. 

S:  1  don't  know  the  name  but  I  know  which  building. 
In  (11),  the  phrase  who  designed  any  building  is  semantically  difficult  for 
students,  particularly  primary  students  because  of  its  abstract  meaning.  The 
teacher  paraphrased  who  as  the  name  of  any  architect  which  is  much  more 
concrete.  The  effectiveness  of  this  modification  can  be  seen  from  a  pupil 
volunteering  to  answer  the  question. 

Secondly,  the  modification  can  be  a  repetition  of  only  the  key  word  in 
the  question.  For  example.  When  did  the  boys  put  up  their  tent?  When?.  In 
this  question,  the  time  element  is  most  important  and  the  key  word  when  is 
repeated.  Thirdly,  the  modification  can  be  done  by  making  the  topic  salient. 
This  is  often  necessary  when  one  question  if^  embedded  in  another.  For 
example,  in  the  question  Do  you  know  what  an  emperor  is?,  the  question 
What  is  an  emperor?  is  embedded  in  Do  you  know — .  This  often  causes 
difficulties  to  students  whose  English  proficiency  is  low.  By  modifying  it  to 
What  is  an  emperor?,  the  teacher  is  taking  the  main  question  out  of  the 
embedding,  hence  making  it  easier  to  understand.  Fourthly,  the  modification 
can  be  done  by  dividing  the  question.  In  (1 1 ),  above,  the  teacher  was  asking 
for  two  pieces  of  information  in  the  question  Do  you  know  who  designed 
any  buildings  at  all?,  namely  the  name  of  a  person  and  the  name  of  a 
building.  She  later  divided  the  question  into  two  questions.  She  first  asked 
for  the  name  of  an  architect  and  then  the  name  of  the  building. 

Response-oriented  modifications  are  those  which  facilitate  the 
production  of  a  response.  One  way  is  to  provide  clues.  Buckheister  and 
Fanselow  (1 984)  outlined  the  different  types  of  clues  that  may  help  students 
lo  narrow  down  the  number  of  possible  choices.  For  example,  some  clues 
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may  describe  the  attribute  of  the  expected  response,  as  in  Do  you  remember 
how  he  said  it?  He  said  it  in  a  very  polite  way.  How  did  he  say  it?.  Some 
clues  may  compare  or  contrast  the  expected  response  to  something  as  in,  for 
example,  What  did  he  find  in  the  big  trash  bag?  Something  that  loo/<s  like  a 
bell.  Another  way  is  to  rephrase  the  question  to  make  it  easier  for  the  student 
to  respond.  A  very  common  way  of  doing  it  is  to  go  from  wh-questions  to 
yes-no  questions.  For  example, 
(-12)  [Tsui  1985:22] 

T:    What  sort  of  mood  was  he  in,  Anasa,  to  begin  with? 

P:  0 

T:    Was  he  in  a  good  mood? 
P:  No. 

T:  No,  he  was  in  a  very  bad  mood,  a  black  mood  ... 
A  yes-no  question  is  much  easier  to  respond  to  because  all  the  student 
needs  to  do  is  to  say  yes  or  no.  Another  way  is  to  rephrase  the  question  as 
alternative  questions.  For  example.  What  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  do?  Is 
he  going  to  call  the  ambulance  or  is  he  going  to  take  him  to  the  hospital 
himself?  Alternative  questions  spell  out  the  possible  answers  and  are 
therefore  easier  for  students  to  respond  to. 

Again  two  caveats  have  to  be  made  here.  Although  modifications  are 
generally  more  effective  than  verbatim  repetitions  in  terms  of  making  the 
question  more  comprehensible  and  easier  to  respond  to,  the  latter  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  valueless.  Students  whose  English  proficiency  is  low  usually 
take  longer  to  process  the  language.  Sometimes,  by  the  time  they  have 
processed  the  first  part  of  the  question,  they  have  al-eady  forgotten  the 
second  part  of  the  question.  By  repeating  it  verbatim,  we  are  giving  them 
more  time  and  helping  them  to  process  the  entire  question.  Of  course,  if 
responses  are  not  forthcoming  even  after  verbatim  repetitions,  then 
modifications  must  be  made. 

Secondly,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  modifications  of  questions 
are  necessarily  effective.  Over-modification  can  lead  to  confusion,  and 
elaboration  and  explanation  can  lead  to  ambiguity  rather  than  clarification. 
Simplifications  made  by  using  a  large  number  of  anaphoric  pronouns  like  it, 
this,  they,  and  so  on,  in  fact  put  a  greater  demand  on  the  learner's  linguistic 
ability  in  order  to  retrieve  the  antecedents  of  the  referents  (see  White  & 
Lightbown  1984;  Chaudron  1983;  Tsui  1992). 

Apart  from  modifications,  'wait  time'  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
getting  student  responses.  Si  lies  in  both  L1  and  L2  classrooms  have 
shown  that  an  increase  in  wait  time  leads  to  an  increase  in  student  responses 
(see  Holley  &  King  1971;  White  and  Lightbown  1984;  Long  et  al  1984). 
Many  teachers,  however,  repeat  or  lephrase  the  question  as  soon  as  there  is 
no  immediate  response  with  the  good  intention  of  keeping  a  brisk  pace  and 
getting  students  to  participate.  They  often  do  not  realize  that  by  giving  very 
little  wait  time  for  students  to  think  about  the  question  and  construct  an 
appropriate  response,  they  dte  in  fact  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  latter  to 
respond.  When  teachers  are  presented  with  classroom  data,  however,  they 


usually  spot  the  problem  very  quickly.  For  example,  my  teachers  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  Teacher  A  kept  firing  questions  at  her  students  and  did  not 
give  them  a  chance  to  respond. 


Modification  of  interaction 

The  modifications  of  questions  discussed  so  far  are  largely  linguistic 
modifications.  Recent  studies  on  second  language  classroom  discourse  have 
shifted  the  focus  to  modifications  of  interactional  structure  which  are 
considered  to  be  more  important  in  providing  comprehensible  input  than 
linguistic  modifications  (Long  1983a).  Modifications  in  interactional 
structure  refer  to  adjustments  made  which  affect  the  interactional  structure 
of  the  discourse.  For  example. 


In  (14),  we  can  see  that  as  a  result  of  the  negotiation  of  meaning,  the 
interactional  structure  was  modified  from  a  "question-answer"  sequence  to  a 
"question  clarification  request  -  repetition  -  answer  -  confirmation  check  - 
confirmation"  sequence. 

Long  (1983b)  proposed  a  number  interactional  modification  devices 
among  which  the  following  are  easily  identifiable  by  teachers:  (a) 
'comprehension  checks'  which  ensure  that  students  have  understood,  e.g. 
Right?  Okay?  Do  you  understancR:  (b)  'clarification  requests'  which  ask  for 
clarification,  e.g.  What  do  you  mean?:  (c)  'confirmation  checks'  which 
ensure  that  the  teacher  has  understood  what  the  student  said;  (d) 
'other-repetitions'  which  repeat  all  or  part  of  what  the  student  has  said.  In  a 
sense,  modification  of  questions  is  a  form  of  interactional  modification 
because  in  modifying  the  question  upon  getting  no  response,  the  teacher  is 
also  modifying  the  interactional  structure  (as  in  (14)  above). 

Doughty  &  Pica  (1986)  examined  how  much  negotiation  has  taken 
place  by  looking  at  the  quantity  of  interactional  modification  devices  used. 
While  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  number  of  modification  devices  used  is 
indicative  of  how  far  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  making  the 
input  comprehensible,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  these  devices 
necessarily  leads  to  the  production  of  comprehensible  input,  Tsui  (1 992:  48) 
points  out  that  "negotiation  is  an  interactive  process  involving  both  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  input 
and  the  quantity  of  negotiation  work  without  looking  at  non-native  speaker 
or  learner  feedback  and  how  much  they  are  involved  in  the  interaction."  (see 


(13)  [Long  1983a:  128] 

NS:  What  time  did  you  finish? 


(question) 
(answer) 


NS:  Ten. 


(14)  [Long  1983a:128] 

NS:  When  did  you  finish? 
NNS:  Um? 

NS:    When  did  you  finish? 
NNS:  Ten  clock. 
NS:    Ten  o'clock? 
NNS:  Yeah. 


(question) 

(clarification  request) 

(repetition) 

(answer) 

(confirmation  check) 
(confirmation) 
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also  Varonis  &  Gass  1985).  It  is  therefore  Important  to  distinguish  between 
modification  devices  which  are  used  by  students  and  those  which  are  used 
by  the  teacher.  The  former  is  a  far  more  important  indicator  of  students' 
involvement  in  the  negotiation  of  meaning  than  the  latter  (see  Tsui  1992:  52 
for  examples).  It  is  also  important  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  modification  device 
used  because  some  are  better  indicators  of  learner  involvement  in  the 
negotiation  work  than  others.  For  example,  clarification  requests, 
confirmation  checks  and  other-repetitions,  which  can  only  be  performed  in 
reaction  to  student  response,  are  better  indicators  than  comprehension 
checks  and  self-repetitions  which  can  be  performed  many  times  without 
getting  any  student  feedback.  White  and  Lightbown's  (1984)  example  of  a 
teacher  repeating  a  question  nine  times  is  a  case  in  point.  Tsui  (1985),  also 
found  that  one  of  the  teachers  repeated  a  question  eight  times  without 
getting  a  response  from  the  student.  In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  providing  comprehensible  input  to  students,  it  is  essential  that  teachers 
also  look  at  how  actively  students  are  involved  in  making  the  input 
comprehensible. 

Teacher  Feedback 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  what  occurs  in  the  Initiating  Move  and  the 
Responding  Move  of  a  classroom  Exchange.  A  very  important  aspect  of 
classroom  discourse  analysis  is  what  goes  on  in  the  Follow-up  Move.  This  is 
a  Move  where  the  teacher  provides  feedback  to  student  responses. 

Teachers  are  generally  aware  that  it  is  very  important  to  provide  positive 
and  encouraging  feedback  to  students.  However,  what  tecichers  a?e  less 
aware  of  is  the  gap  between  their  perception  of  the  kinds  of  feedback  they 
have  given  and  what  they  actually  gave.  In  nearly  200  lessons  that  I 
observed,  there  were  far  more  instances  of  acceptance  of  students' 
responses  in  the  form  of  Okay,  Alright,  than  positive/encouraging  feedback 
like  That's  very  good..  Good  try.  .  For  example,  in  the  two  teachers  studied  in 
Tsui  (1985)  there  were  42  occurrences  of  the  Act  'Accept',  and  only  one 
occurrence  of  'Encouraging/Positive  Evaluate'  for  one  teacher  and  37 
occurrences  of  Accept  and  only  two  occurrences  of  Encouraging/Positive 
Evaluate  for  the  other.  It  is  always  a  revelation  to  teachers  when  they 
compare  their  own  mipressions  of  the  feedback  they  have  given  and  what 
they  actually  see  in  tine  transcriptions  of  their  own  lessons. 

The  treatment  of  errors  ts  another  important  aspect  of  teacher  feedback. 
In  addressing  tt<c  question  of  what  ts  considered  an  error  by  the  teacher,  it  is 
very  useful  to  present  them  with  a  \^\gca)  of  data  like  the  following. 
(15)[Class  A/Exccrpt  B] 

T     Right,  next,  and  then  uni  who  were  hunrjry?  Who  wore  hurujry^ 

(nominate) 
S:    They  were  hungry  Thoy  were  hungry 
•    T:    They?  Don't  use  the  pronoun.  Don't  use  (in  Cantonese)  the 
pronoun 


S:    The  boys  were  ail  hungry. 

T:  The  boys  were  all  hungry. 
In  (1  5),  the  student's  response  which  is  semantically  correct,  though  slightly 
vague,  was  treated  by  the  teacher  as  an  error  because  he  did  not  followed 
the  idiosyncratic  rule  that  the  teacher  laid  down  which  is  'pronouns  should 
not  be  used'.  Sometimes,  what  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  response  is  treated 
as  an  error  by  the  teacher  simply  because  it  does  not  match  what  the  teacher 
has  in  mmd.  In  a  lesson  that  I  observed,  the  teacher  was  going  to  teach  a 
reading  passage  called  the  "Bathroom  Killer"  wfiich  was  the  water  heater. 
He  started  the  lesson  by  asking  students  what  th.^y  would  find  in  a 
bathroom.  Students  offered  answers  like  soap,  towel,  bathtub,  bathroom 
scale.  These  answers  were  accepted  with  a  hesitant  yes  spoken  in  a  fall-rise 
until  one  student  gave  water  heater  as  the  answer.  It  was  accepted 
enthusiastically  by  the  teacher  who  said,  "Yes,  that's  right.  This  is  exactly 
what  I  want."  In  other  words,  the  previous  answers,  although  not  evaluated 
as  wrong,  were  considered  not  really  the  right  answer  by  the  teacher.  This 
kind  of  feedback  is  detrimental  to  students  in  terms  of  not  only  language 
learning  but  learning  in  general.  Teachers  who  do  this  constantly  are  likely  to 
produce  students  who  try  to  guess  what  the  teacher  wants  as  an  answer 
rather  than  what  is  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  question. 

A  problem  that  ESL  teachers  are  often  confronted  with  in  error 
treatment  is  the  treatment  of  responses  wliich  are  grammatically  incorrect.  In 
the  following  piece  of  data,  responses  which  were  correct  in  content  were 
treated  as  errors. 
(16)[Class  A/Excerpt  41 

T  Now  whrU  did  they  do  after  their  wonderful  meal?  What  did  they  do 
after  their  wonderful  meal?  What  did  they  do  after  their  wonderful 
meal?  (nominate) 

S.    They  told  stories  and  sing  songs  by  the 

T:  Sing  song?  Pay  attention.  Onct?  ciyain,  not  sing  song,  past  tense 
please. 

S:    They  told  story  and  sung  song. 
T:    Sung?  No. 
S:    Sang  song. 
T     Once  again. 

S:    They  told  story  and  sing  sonq 
T  No. 

S     They  told  story  and  sang  song  by  the  fire 

T;  They  told  story  and  sang  song  by  the  camp  firo. 
In  (16).  we  can  soo  thai  the  student's  initial  response,  which  makes  perfect 
sense  with  n  mistake  in  tonse  only,  was  rejected  by  the  toachnr  as  an  error  In 
the  Exchanges  following,  the  student's  several  attempts  were  rejtjcted  until 
he  produced  tfie  correct  t(?nse  of  the  verb  si/ic/  What  is  ironical  is  that  in  the 
last  response,  the  student  in  fact  made  a  mistake  with  the  nouns  story  and 
song  by  using  the  singular  form  rather  than  the  plaral  form  It  was,  however, 
accepted  by  the  teacher  as  correct. 
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The  data  given  in  (16)  raises  the  question  of  when  errors  should  be 
corrected.  In  (1 6),  the  teacher  corrected  the  error  as  soon  as  it  appeared;  she 
did  not  even  wait  till  the  student  finished  the  sentence.  This  can  be  very 
disruptive  and  can  inhibit  students'  willingness  to  contribute  at  all  (see 
Allwright  and  Bailey  1991).  It  would  be  a  very  useful  exercise  to  get 
teachers  to  look  at  when  they  correct  errors  and  when  they  do  not,  and  ask 
themselves  how  decisions  regarding  whether  to  correct  an  error  are  made. 

Finally,  the  question  of  how  error  corrections  are  made  and  who  makes 
the  corrections  should  be  examined.  Chaudron  (1987)  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  the  strategic^  for  error  correction.  Some  of  the  commonly  used 
ones  are  expar»sions  of  the  student's  response,  making  it  more  complete; 
repetitions  of  the  student's  response  with  the  error  changed,  or  repetitions 
without  changing  the  error  but  with  the  stress  placed  on  the  error;  adding 
stress  to  the  location  of  error  and  its  correction  formulation.  Apart  from 
corrective  strategies,  whether  the  teacher  or  the  student  is  doing  the 
correction  is  also  important.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  look  at  the 
variety  of  corrective  feedback  they  give  to  students  and  to  think  of  what 
other  possible  ways  there  are.  As  Fanselow  (1977)  points  out,  teachers 
should  offer  students  as  great  a  variety  of  treatments  as  possible  because 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  way  that  always  works  and  different  students 
need  to  be  treated  differently. 

Sunnmary 

In  this  paper,  1  have  shared  my  experience  of  introducing  classroom 
discourse  analysis  to  ELT  teachers.  I  have  pointed  out  that  getting  teachers 
to  examine  classroom  data  is  a  very  useful  way  of  distancing  them  from  their 
own  classrooms  and  helping  them  to  look  objectively  at  their  own  teaching. 
In  order  to  give  teachers  an  idea  where  to  start  in  analyzing  classroom  data,  a 
general  framework  should  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  see  the  structure 
and  organization  of  a  lesson.  They  should  then  be  encouraged  to  focus  on  a 
particular  aspect  of  classroom  discourse  and  to  come  up  with  their  own 
descriptive  categories  which  will  help  them  to  obtain  information  on  that 
aspect.  Because  of  the  limit  of  space,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  a 
comprehensive  coverage  of  all  of  the  aspects  dealt  with  in  the  classroom 
discourse  analysis  literature^  Nevertheless,  1  hope  that  the  discussion  in  this 
paper  will  give  teachers  who  are  novices  in  classroom  discourse  analysis 
some  idea  of  how  to  go  about  analyzing  their  own  classrooms. 
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Notes 

1  In  Allwright  and  Badey  (1 991  8).  the  following  distinctions  were  made  among  "approach", 
''method  '  and  "techniques"  on  the  basis  of  Anthony  (1 963). 

In  Anthony's  terms,  the  'approach*  was  the  philosophy  of  language  and  learning  that 
provided  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  language  teaching.  The  'method'  was  a 
systematjc  collection  of  activities  and  procedures  which  were  derived  logically  from 
the  approach.  The  'techniques'  were  the  various  activities  implemented  during  a 
lesson,  which  stemmed,  in  turn,  directly  from  the  method  chosen 

2  For  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  influential  analytical  instruments,  see  Allwnght 
(1988). 

3.    This  has  been  reported  by  many  teachers  m  Hong  Kong 

4     For  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  literature,  see  Chaudron  (1988).  and  Allwnght  and 
Bailey  (1991). 
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Introduction 

"Three  blind  men  came  together  to  find  out  what  an  elephant  looked 
like.  The  first  man,  after  touching  the  elephant's  ear,  decided  that  it  was 
big  and  flat.  The  second  man,  who  happended  to  touch  the  elephant's 
trunk,  decided  that  it  was  long  and  cylindrical.  The  last  man  rebutted 
with  confidence,  'No,  you're  both  wrong.  It  should  be  sharp  and 
pointed.'  Hours  of  heated  discussion  went  by,  but  the  problem 
remained  unresolved.  In  the  end,  they  agreed  it  was  time  to  go,  and  the 
decision  on  what  an  elephant  looked  like  would  best  be  left  to 
individual  wisdom. "  (Adapted  from  a  Chinese  fable) 
It  is  apparent  that  the  decision  making  of  these  three  blind  men  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  However,  the  principal  cause  of  their  failure  is  not  their 
blindness.  Rather,  it  is  their  lack  of  appropriate  thinking  strategies  for  solving 
their  problem  together  as  a  team  of  bimd  men. 

This  analogy  will  make  some  sense  to  the  language  teachers  who  have 
had  experience  of  an  Enolish  panel  meeting,  where  no  consensus  about  how 
best  to  improve  the  teaching  materials,  tests,  or  student  performance  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  a  seemingly  endless  discussion.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
discussion  does  not  always  need  to  result  in  ready-made  answers,  having  to 
go  through  hours  and  hours  of  discussion  without  arriving  at  a  resolution  of 
the  problem  is  not  a  gratifying  experience  either.  A  language  teacher  or  a 
panel  chairperson  in  this  situation  would  probably  want  to  know  how  their 
decision  making  strategies  can  be  improved,  so  that  their  curriculum  renewal 
work  will  become  more  efficient  and  effective. 

That  decision  making  involves  thinking  is  self  ovidont.  but  that  an 
insight  into  thinking  will  help  decision  making  is  not.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
current  literature  on  language  curriculum  renewal  (LCR).  where  thinking 
remains  a  relatively  unexplored  area  Although  recent  LCR  works  have 
already  extended  their  territories  to  those  of  management  (White  1988)  and 
polity  rieterniination'  (Rodgers  1989).  cognition  seldom  makes  its  way  to 
the  field  of  curriculum  development. 

This  paper  attempts  to  fill  the  gap  by  exploring  thinking  in  the  context  of 
LCR  It  IS  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  will  focus  on  a  discussion  of 
the  complex  and  innovative  nature  of  LCR,  and  its  cognitive  demand  on 
teachers  or  panel  chairpersons  as  decision  makers.  Vlie  second  will 
characterise  LCR  as  an  ill  defined  problem,  and  outline  some  of  the 
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strategies  useful  for  solving  ill-defined  problems.  Some  illustrative  examples 
of  how  these  strategies  are  actually  applied  in  LCR  will  be  given.  The  paper 
will  end  with  an  exploration  of  a  goal-directed  thinking  framework  for 
decision  making  in  LCR. 

Part  One:  The  nature  of  LCR  and  its  cognitive  demand  on  decision 
makers 

LCR  is  essentially  multifaceted  in  nature.  It  has  been  compared  to  the 
creation  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle  with  interrelated  components,  each  of  which,  if 
changed,  will  affect  other  parts  (Clark  1987,  Scarino  et  al  1988).  A 
modification  of  teaching  objectives,  for  instance,  may  necessitate  a  revision 
of  teaching  methods  and  assessment  procedures,  which,  in  turn,  may 
necessitate  teacher  and  learner  retraining.  Any  failure  to  recognise  and  act 
upon  this  chain  effect  among  interdependent  curriculum  variables  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  less  than  coherent  curriculum^  (Johnson  1989b). 

It  has  been  recognised  that  the  success  of  a  language  programme  is 
dependent  upon  a  large  number  of  individual  factors  (Richards  1985,  Dubin 
and  Olstain  1986).  Sociocultural  factors  (e.g.  status  of  the  target  language), 
learner  factors  (e.g.  learning  styles  or  motivation),  and  programme 
characteristics  (e.g.  materials  and  testing  procedures  in  use  and 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  population)  are  just  a  few  of  them.  Teachers 
responsible  for  developing  a  curriculum  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  a 
complex  cognitive  task.  They  need  to  process  and  synthesize  a  large  amount 
of  interrelated  information.  They  are  also  required  to  take  simultaneous 
account  of  a  myriad  of  interdependent  factors,  and  of  their  numerous 
possible  permutations.  This  is  demanding  in  terms  of  memory  space,  if  we 
reckon  that  our  limited-capacity  short-term  memory  allows  us  to  handle  only 
a  limited  amount  of  information  at  any  one  time  (Simon  1972,  1977). 
Therefore,  until  systematic  goal-directed  thinking  is  in  place  to  cope  with  the 
information  load,  it  is  highly  likely  that  a  curriculum  designer  will  be  forced 
into  arbitrary  or  piecemeal  decision  making. 

LCR  is  also  a  form  of  innovation  (White  1988,  Brady  1990),  an  attempt 
to  change  the  current  state  of  practice  so  as  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
relation  to  specific  objectives.  Since  changes  are  likely  to  provoke  conflict 
(Nicholls  1 983),  it  is  desirable  to  involve  all  parties  concerned  in  discussion 
and  decision  making,  so  that  later  dissensions  can  be  minimised.  This  task  of 
pooling  together  me  often  divergent  views  of  different  interest  groups,  and 
attempting  to  r'jsolve  them  in  some  way  would,  again,  require  a  deployment 
of  systematic  goal-directed  problem  solving  strategies. 

Part  Two:  LCR  and  problem  solving 

1 .    LCR  as  an  ill-defined  problem 

In  cognitive  psychology,  a  problem  has  been  defined  as  the  gap 
between  where  we  are  and  where  we  want  to  be  (Hayes  1978).  It  arises 
when  we  want  to  achieve  a  certain  goal,  and  the  goal  is  not  readily 


attainable  (Matlin  1989).  According  to  Newell  and  Simon  (1972),  all 
problems  can  be  conceptualised  as  being  a  task  environment  which  consists 
of  three  components:  an  initial  state,  a  goal  state,  and  moves  connecting  the 
two.  A  problem  solver,  based  on  his  perception  of  the  task  environn^:ent  and 
other  knowledge,  forms  a  new  representation.  This  new  representation, 
which  contains  all  of  the  possible  'solution  moves'  that  he  is  aware  of,  is 
known  as  the  problem  space.  When  solving  a  problem,  he  searches  through 
the  problem  space  for  the  best  solution  move.  This  search  is  aided  by  the 
givens,  which  are  rules  and  information  that  constrain  the  solution. 

Problems  can  be  classified  along  a  continuum  ranging  from 
well-defined  to  ill-defined  (Reitman  1 964).  While  the  initial  state,  the  moves 
and  the  goal  state  of  well-defined  problems  are  clear,  those  of  ill-defined 
problems  are  not.  Most  of  the  problems  encountered  in  life,  such  as 
decorating  a  house  or  writing  a  term  paper,  are  ill-defined,  LCR  is  an 
instance  of  an  ill-defined  problem.  Although  it  is  generally  understood  to  be 
an  attempt  to  improve  a  curriculum,  there  are  so  many  forms  an 
improvement  can  take  that  the  goal  is  far  from  clear.  This  ill-definedness  of 
the  goal  state  often  makes  the  generation  of  solution  moves  difficult  and 
their  evaluation  even  more  difficult. 


2.    Problem  representation 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  overcome  the  difficulties  mentioned  above  is  to 
make  the  goal  as  explicit  as  possible  and  to  redefine  the  problem  (and  hence 
the  goal)  in  multiple  ways  so  that  a  variety  of  solution  moves  can  be 
generated  and  evaluated. 

An  example  in  the  context  of  LCR  will  illustrate  this  point.  Language 
teachers  may  find  that  their  students  appear  to  have  difficulties  in 
understanding  extended  academic  texts.  This  problem  can  be  very  generally 
represented  by  the  teacher  as  one  of  improving  student  ability  to  read  such 
texts,  but  the  goal  will  remain  rather  obscure  until  it  is  more  specifically 
defined.  In  this  case,  there  are  at  least  three  possible  ways  of  redefining  the 
problem.  The  first  is  to  redefine  it  as  the  problem  of  improving  student  ability 
to  ask  critical  questions  about  an  extended  argument.  This  redefinition 
would  help  teachers  to  extend  the  solution  moves  to  include  critical  thinking 
skills  and  strategies  of  argumentation,  which  encourage  students  to  take  a 
more  active  and  critical  approach  to  reading.  The  goal  will  become  more 
well-defined:  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  ask 
critical  questions  and  to  analyse  arguments  in  extended  academic  texts. 

A  second  way  of  representation  is  to  redefine  the  goal  as  the  problem  of 
diagnosing  and  remedying  students'  difficulties  in  understanding 
complicated  syntactical  structures  that  occur  frequently  in  academic  texts. 
This  representation  would  lead  the  teacher  to  explore  a  very  different  set  of 
solution  moves,  which  address  student's  limited  syntactical  knowledge.  The 
goal  will  be  increased  student  ability  to  understand  complicated  syntax, 

A  third  way  is  to  redefine  the  problem  as  one  of  increasing  opportunities 
for  reading  extended  academic  texts.  Solution  moves  could  now  encompass 


finding  suitable  texts  and  developing  appropriate  reading  exercises  for  both 
teacher-guided  and  self-access  practice.  The  goal  will  be  student  reading  of 
an  optimal  number  of  academic  texts. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  same  problem  can  be  represented 
very  differently.  Each  representation  indicates  a  particular  way  of 
understanding  the  problem,  and  the  different  representations  can,  at  times, 
be  complementary  to  one  another.  In  fact,  constructing  an  adequate  problem 
representation  is  critical  to  finding  a  solution,  and  is  often  a  good  indicator 
of  how  well  a  problem  is  understood  (Greeno  1977).  Findings  of  recent 
domain -specific  research  have  indicated  that  novices  and  experts  differ  in 
their  problem  representations  in  Physics.  Novices  tend  to  confine  themselves 
to  surface  and  specific  details;  experts  are  more  likely  to  abstract  and  theorise 
(Larkin  1983,  1985).  Whether  this  difference  also  exists  in  LCR  remains  to 
be  seen. 

What  makes  a  good  problem  representation?  Halpern  (1989:356) 
suggests  that,  "A  good  representation  will  contain  all  of  the  relevant 
information  or  givens  and  display  the  relationships  among  the  givens  in  a 
way  that  will  facilitate  progress  toward  the  goal."  When  constructing  a 
representation,  a  problem  solver  must  "tickle  his  memory"  to  access  and 
utilise  his  knowledge  about  the  problem  (Newell  1 983).  He  "must  be  able  to 
make  inferences  from  problem  statements  in  order  to  build  an  adequate 
problem  representation  -  one  in  which  missing  and  conflicting  information  is 
made  obvious."  (Halpern  1 989:357)  1  will  return  to  the  role  of  information  in 
problem  solving  in  the  third  part  of  this  paper. 

3.    Strategies  for  solving  ill-defined  problems 

Matlin  (1989)  suggests  four  strategies  useful  for  solving  ill-defined 
problems.  The  first  two  concentrate  on  making  a  problem  more  manageable: 

(i)  Break  the  problem  into  subproblems  and  work  on  each  of  them 
separately.  Then  combine  them  and  resolve  any  incompatibilities. 

(ii)  Add  contraints  to  the  structure  of  the  problem,  so  that  possible 
solution  moves  are  restricted. 

These  two  strategies  can  easily  be  applied  to  LCR.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  improving  the  assessment  procedures  of  a  language  programme 
could  be  reformulated  as  two  subproblems:  tests  (summative)  and 
continuous  assessment  (formative).  The  problem  of  tests  could  be  further 
divided  into  subproblems  of  pre-course  and  post-course  tests,  each  of 
which  may  serve  identical  or  different  functions,  and  may  have  comparable 
or  different  formats,  contents  and  criteria. 

•n  order  to  reach  a  solution,  a  curriculum  developer  must  somehow 
restrict  the  possibilities.  This  is  best  achieved  through  taking  into  account 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  practical  constraints  embedded  in  a  particular  context. 
Some  of  these  constraints  may  include  the  resources  and  expertise  available 
for  developing  and  administering  the  targeted  tests,  the  attitudes  and 
expectations  of  teachers  and  students  toward  such  tests,  the  informativity  of 
test  results  to  different  groups  of  users,  and  the  objectives  and  content  of  the 
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teaching  syllabus.  Relevant  information  on  these  constraints  will  need  to  be 
systematically  collected,  if  they  are  not  yet  transparent  or  available  to  the 
decision  maker.  Until  such  pragmatic  constraints  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  reconciled  with  policy,  potential  mismatches  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  actual  implementation  of  tests  and  the  problem  of  improving 
assessment  procedures  is  less  likely  to  be  successfully  solved. 

The  other  two  strategies  suggested  by  Matlin  (1989)  are  concerned 
with  the  starting  and  ending  points  in  the  problem  solving  process: 

(iii)  Start  work  on  the  problem  in  spite  of  an  incomplete  understanding 
of  it.  Mistakes  are  informative  rather  than  obstructive. 

(iv)  Stop  when  a  solution  is  reached. 

The  last  strategy  is  appropriate  If  we  accept  that  LCR  often  takes  place 
in  a  dynamic  setting  of  divergent  Interests  and  conflicting  forces  (Jenkins 
and  Shipman  1976).  Any  solution  generated  at  a  specific  point  of  time  in  a 
particular  context,  be  it  a  new  teaching  unit,  a  promising  teaching  approach, 
or  an  innovative  assessment  procedure,  can  only  be  taken  as  a  good  but  not 
perfect  answer  to  a  curriculum  problem.  The  solution  will  need  to  undergo  a 
continuing  process  of  evaluation,  adaptation  and  refinement. 

4.    A  "planful  approach"  to  problem  solving 

In  solving  ill-defined  problems,  a  "ptanful  approach"  is  almost  always 
useful.  A  "planful  approach"  to  problem  solving  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  devising  a  systematic  plan  for  finding  and  selecting  solutions.  It  has  been 
advocated  in  most  programs  designed  to  improve  problem  solving  skills 
(Covington  1987). 

Although  plans  for  problem  solving  may  vary  in  complexity,  they 
generally  consist  of  five  steps.  The  IDEAL  model  proposed  in  Bransford  and 
Stein  (1 984:1  2)  has  succinctly  summarised  these  five  steps: 

1  ^  Identify  the  problem 

D  =  Define  and  represent  the  problem 

E=  Explore  possible  strategies 

A==  Act  on  the  strategies 

Look  back  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  your  activities. 

This  five-step  model  is  applicable  in  many  areas  svch  as  business  and 
education.  In  education,  it  is  easy  to  find  theoretical  frameworks  which 
reflect  essentially  the  same  sequence  of  stages  as  that  of  IDEAL.  Figure  1  has 
summarised  two  such  instances.  Trump's  educational  innovation  sequence 
(1967)  and  Skilbeck's  situational  model  for  school -based  curriculum 
development  (1 984),  in  comparison  with  the  IDEAL  framework. 
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Figure  1:  A  comparison  of  IDEAL  model  with  the  frameworks  in 
Skilbeck  (1 984)  and  Trump  (1 967) 


Bransford  and  Stein 
(1984) 

Skilbeck  (1984) 

Trump  (1967) 

1 

Identify  a  problem 

1. 

Analyse  the  situation 

1. 

Analyse  co-operatively 
reasons  for  present 
practices 

2. 

Define  and  represent 
the  problem 

2. 

Define  objectives 

2. 

Discover  what  people 
want  that  is  different 
from  what  they  are 
doing 

3. 

Explore  possible 
strategies 

3- 

Design  the  teaching 
learning  programme 

3. 

Make  tentative  decisions 
about  the  priority  of 
proposed  changes 

4. 

Act  on  the  strategies 

4. 

Interpret  and 
implement  the 
programme 

4. 

Plan  the  innovation 
carefully  in  terms  of 
teacher  preparation, 
student  preparation, 
procedures  to  be 
followed  and  the 
anticipated  effects 

5. 

Look  back  and 
evaluate  the  effects 
of  your  activities 

5. 

Assess  and  evaluate 

5. 

Determine  the  times  and 
techniques  for 
evaluation 

Part  Three:  A  goal-directed  thinking  framework  for.  decision 
making 

While  IDEAL  provides  a  useful  sequential  description  of  stages  in 
problem  solving,  it  does  not  throw  light  on  the  dynamic  thinking  processes 
involved  in  decision  making.  Apparently,  a  normative  thinking  framework, 
which  attempts  to  outline  such  processes,  is  likely  to  provide  decision 
makers  with  a  further  aid  in  attacking  ill -defined  problems.  1  call  it  a 
goal-directed  thinking  framework  (GDTF),  as  the  thinking  processes  are 
problem  oriented  and  goal  driven  It  is  this  framework  which  I  will  now  turn 
to. 
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Figure  2:  A  Goal-Directed  Thinking  Framework  for  Decsision 
IVlaking  (Adapted  from  Baron  1988) 
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The  GDTF  (Figure  2),  adapted  from  Baron  (1988)^  is  basically  a 
search-inference-selection  framework.  !t  asserts  that  decision  making 
consists  of  three  basic  processes:  search,  inference  and  selection.  "We 
search  for  certain  objects.  Then  we  make  inferences  from  and  about  the 
objects  we  have  found"  (Baron  1988:4).  On  the  basis  of  the  outcomes  of 
search  and  inference,  we  select  among  a  number  of  alternatives. 

I  will  now  describe  in  turn  each  of  these  three  basic  processes  in  the 
GDTF.  I  will  begin  with  the  search  process,  in  which  the  decision  maker 
searches  for  three  kinds  of  objects:  goals,  information  and  possibilities. 
Goals,  which  can  be  broken  into  subgoals  to  make  the  problem  less 
overwhelming,  are  criteria  for  evaluating  possibilities.  Possibilities  are 
possible  answers  to  the  problem.  Each  possibility  has  its  "strength"'  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  judged  by  a  decision  maker  to  achieve  the  goals. 
Information,  which  consists  of  givens  or  rules,  is  used  by  the  decision  maker 
to  assess  the  strength  of  a  possibility. 

A  fruitful  search  usually  starts  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  initial  state  of 
the  problem.  This  has  been  supported  by  some  recent  studies,  which  found 
that  experts  tended  to  begin  problem  solving  by  elaborating  on  the  initial 
state.  They  also  tended  to  begin  by  identifying  possible  constraints  in  the 
problem  much  more  f-cquently  than  novices  (Voss  et  al  1 983a  and  1  983b).  It 
is  by  no  means  a  coincidence  that  in  the  context  of  language  curriculum 
renewal,  the  importance  of  analysing  the  current  state  of  practice  before 
setting  goals  is  also  heavily  stressed  (Trump  1 965,  White  1 988.  Brady  1  990). 

In  the  process  of  inference,  a  decision  maker  evaluates  the  relevance  of 
information  in  accordance  with  the  goals.  At  the  same  time,  he  evaluates  the 
strength  of  each  possibility  on  the  basis  of  the  information,  in  the  light  of  the 
goals.  Each  piece  of  information  has  a  "weight",  which  is  used  by  the 
decision  maker  to  revise  (or  not  to  revise)  the  strength  of  a  possibility  as  a 
means  of  achieving  tho  goals. 

The  role  of  information  in  the  inference  process  cannot  be  over- 
eniphasi/ed  As  Halpern  (1989:340)  convincingly  argues:  "A  decision  can 
only  be  as  tjood  as  ihe  information  that  it  is  based  on".  A  rational  decision 
maker  will  need  to  be  an  active  and  open-minded  seeker  of  information. 
White  (1988),  when  discussing  the  management  of  language  curriculum 
innovation,  also  stresses  the  importance  of  obtaining  information  for 
planning:  "Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  about  the  precise  nature  of  the 
information  required  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it"  (p.1 47). 

On  the  otlier  hand,  one  has  to  admit  that  in  the  decision  making  process 
of  curriculum  renewal,  information  is  often  uncertain,  and  much  of  it  may 
even  be  missing.  The  search  for  more  information  may  be  curtailed  by  a  lack 
of  tune,  resources  or  even  motivation  (on  the  part  of  either  the  information 
seektH  or  the  information)  Making  iiiforn  ed  decisions  should,  thoroforo,  at 
its  best,  be  taken  only  as  making  tho  most  rational  possible  choice,  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  information,  in  the  light  of  the  goals.  We  have  to  allow 
for  the  tontativeness  and  incompleteness  inherent  in  the  information 
available  for  decision  making. 


In  addition  to  the  search  and  inference  processes,  there  is  a  process  of 
selection,  in  which  a  decision  maker  makes  a  choice  among  alternative 
possibilities.  The  choice  will  have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  goals 
and  subgoals.  As  reviewed  in  part  two  of  this  paper,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  solving  ilUdefined  problems  lies  with  the  ill-definedness  of  the 
goal  state.  If  we  want  to  facilitate  the  selection  process,  we  will  need  to 
remove  this  ill-definedness  as  much  as  possible  by  making  the  goal  as 
explicit  and  as  specific  as  we  can.  A  clear  and  adequate  articulation  of  goals 
and  subgoals  is,  therefore,  crucial  to  finding  an  adequate  solution  to  a 
problem.  The  three  pssible  ways  of  definding  the  problem  and  the  goal  of 
reading  extended  academic  texts  discussed  in  part  three  of  this  paper  is 
illustrative  of  this  important  point. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  explore  thinking  and  deciding  in  the 
context  of  LCR.  it  has  argued  that  LCR  is  in  itself  an  ill-defined  problem  and 
that  some  of  the  strategies  for  solving  ill-defined  problems  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  curriculum  development.  It  has  also  presented  a  goal-directed 
thinking  framework,  which  throws  tight  on  the  thinking  processes  involved 
in  decision  making. 

The  paper  has  not,  however,  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  common 
pitfali;^  in  decision  making  and  problem  solving.  This  recurrent  theme  in  the 
literature  of  cognitive  psychology  seems  to  me  to  be  a  promising  area  for 
further  exploration,  if  we  want  to  discover  ways  of  improving  our  decision 
making  in  LCR. 

Another  area  worthy  of  further  study  is  language  curriculum  makers  m 
action.  Questions  such  as:  "What  thinking  strategies  do  curriculum 
developers  use  in  decision  making?",  or  "Are  there  differences  between 
experts  and  novices  in  their  decision  making  in  LCR?",  appear  to  be  suitable 
candidates  for  exploration.  Answers  to  these  questions  may  have 
implications  for  the  future  directions  of  teacher  education.  Brady  (1990) 
rightly  points  out  that:  "In  one  sense,  teachers  have  always  been  the  real 
curriculum  makers,  whether  they  have  realised  it  or  not.  They  have  always 
engaged  in  modifying  the  curricula  prepared  at  the  centre  to  make  an 
operational  curriculum  appropriate  to  their  particular  classroom."  The  recent 
shift  of  focus  in  teacher  education  from  the  shaping  of  teaching  behaviour  to 
the  shaping  of  teachers'  thought  about  teaching  (Freeman  1992)  has 
directly  affirmed  the  importance  of  thinking  in  language  teaching,  and 
Indirectly  its  importance  in  language  curriculum  renewal.  This  paper  has 
sought  to  make  the  latter  explicit. 
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NOTES: 

1  Polity  detern^ination',  according  to  Rodgers.  is  n  contextually  enlarged  view  o1  curriculum 
development,  involving  all  the  factors  winch  need  to  be  taken  into  account  when  assessing 
the  relative  difficulty  and  cost'  of  implementing  a  curnculum  innovation  in  a  specific 
polito-pedagogical"  context. 

2  Johnson  {1989b)  defines  a  'coherent  cuinculunV  as  one  in  which  thore  is  an  absence  of 
mismatches  between  policy  and  pragmatic  constraints.  Although  in  the  real  world  of  policy 
implementation,  this  notion  of  'coherence'  is  rarely  attainable  in  its  pure  form,  ii  is  still  a 
desirable  state  to  be  approximated  lo  as  t;losely  as  possible. 

3  The  framework  in  Baion  (1  988).  which  consists  of  only  se.irch  and  inference,  is  devisdd  for 
personal  decision  making. 
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introduction 

Non-native  teachers  of  English  as  a  Foreign  or  Second  Language 
entering  post-experience  courses  of  professional  development  are  by  no 
means  always  expected  to  undertake  a  language  improvement  component 
as  an  integral  element  of  such  courses.  Indeed,  internationally,  this  kind  of 
component  is  quite  rare  and  the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  perceive.  It  is 
often  argued  that  teacher  education  courses  carried  out  in  the  target 
language  medium  naturally  involve  students  in  listening  to,  discussing,  and 
writing  about  theoretical  and  curriculum-related  issues  in  that  language  and 
that,  for  these  very  reasons,  a  course  component  focussed  explicitly  on 
language  concerns  is  not  necessary. 

In  any  case,  the  argument  continues,  post-experience  students  are 
qualified  practitioners  whose  language  knowledge  and  use  can  be  repaired 
and  enriched,  as  and  when  necessary,  through  a  language-focussed  element 
of  feedback  in  their  professional  studies.  This  argument  also  stresses  the 
point  that  requiring  qualified  teachers  to  carry  out  language  improvement 
work  might  be  perceived  as  constituting  a  fairly  explicit  assumption  of 
professional  deficiency.  It  all  seems  to  be  rather  like  asking  a  master-cabinet 
maker  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  particular  tool,  rather  than  encouraging 
him  to  design  or  create  a  piece  of  furniture;  atomistic  practice  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  applying  a  learned  craft  holistically. 

Necessity  and  Sufficiency 

The  view  outlined  above  is  one  with  which  any  liberal  teacher  educator 
will  sympathise  in  both  professional  and  philosophical  terms.  In  this  brief 
and  exploratory  paper,  1  want  to  argue  that  this  kind  of  fluency-focussed 
orientation  provides  an  entirely  necessary,  but  not  completely  sufficient,  set 
of  conditions  to  support  language  improvement  concerns.  Issues  of 
sufficiency  determine  that  teacher  educators  be  concerned  with  providing  a 
language  improvement  component  which  is  not  so  much  based  on  hazy 
notions  of  general  levels  of  target  language  proficiency,  but  rather  on  the 
recognition  of  the  use-oriented  needs,  wants  and  present  lacks  of  the 
students.  This  process  of  realisation  will  involve  negotiation  with  the 
students  as  to  what  will  be  included  on  the  syllabus;  an  important 
motivational  concern  and  a  way  in  which  teacher  trainers  might  keep  abreast 
of  concerns  about,  and  uses  of,  the  target  language  in  the  post-experience 


student's  professional  and  academic  life.  It  is  also  important  to  indicate  at 
this  stage  that"  although  the  subjects  of  this  paper  are  post-experience 
teachers,  the  suggestions  made  should  be  applicable,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  students  undergoing  initial  training. 

Rationale 

In  general  terms,  the  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  language  improve- 
ment work  on  the  kinds  of  teacher  education  programmes  in  question  here 
rests  on  three  major  propositions;  these  interrelated  phenomena  are 
discussed  below. 

Enriching  Language 

Language  is  a  living,  ever-changing  system  delicately  attuned  and 
swiftly  responsive  to  new  needs  and  uses.  Non- native  teachers  may  easily 
lose  awareness  of  current  language  use,  and  disuse.  Indeed,  they  are  more 
liable  than  "real  world"  foreign  language  users  to  remain  unaware  of 
language  change.  The  danger  of  using  the  target  language  almost 
exclusively  in  the  cloistered  classroom  at  low  cognitive  and  linguistic  levels 
is  that  the  teacher's  own  language  is  vulnerable  to  the  processes  of  "erosion" 
(Strevens,  1 977)  and  fossilisation. 

Exposure  to  the  target  language  and  opportunities  to  practice  it  in  an 
enriching  and  meaningful  way  are  limited  by  the  unique  nature  of  the 
teacher's  professional  role.  In  a  nutshell,  many  non-native  E.S.L.  teachers, 
particularly  those  at  primary  and  junior  secondary  levels,  are  not 
progressively  stretched  enough,  receptively  or  productively,  to  increase  or 
even  maintain  their  target  language  level.  Too  often  language  enrichment 
is  either  left  to  what  can  be  done  in  private  study  time  or,  for  a  fortunate 
few,  to  attendance  on  recognised  courses  of  study  in  the  target  language 
culture.  Further,  I  want  to  suggest  that  enhancement  and  extension  of 
language  capacity  might  best  be  carried  out  through  a  relatively  explicit, 
consciousness-raising  instructional  strategy.  Sharwood-Smith  (1981)  has 
argued  convincingly  that: 

.  .  .  under  certain  circumstances  [this  strategy]  wi//  significantly  increase 
the  rate  of  language  acquisition  over  and  above  the  rate  expected  from 
learners  acquiring  the  language  under  natural  circumstances  where  attention 
to  form  may  be  minimal,  sporadic  or  non-existent. 

"Natural  circumstances"  here  could  be  interpreted  as  encompassing  the 
kind  of  content-based  and  fluency-focussed  programme  outlined  earlier. 

Preventing  Fossilisation 

Fossilised  non-standard  interlanguage  may  or  may  not  hinder 
communication,  but  must  be  deemed  undesirable  in  teachers  of  languages 
(c.f.  Lakoff,  1969).  As  presenters  and  modellers  of  language  and,  in  the 
interaction  stages  of  lessons,  animateurs  and  language  informants  for 
students,  teachers  need  to  be  sure  that  the  language  they  impart  is  accurate. 
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usable  and  current.  If  it  I2  not  the  teacher's  misconceptions  and  errors  may 
well  become  the  "instruction-induced"  (Sampson  and  Richards,  1974)  or 
"second  generation"  (Webster  et  al,  1987)  errors  produced  and  accepted  as 
standard  English  by  learners.  Newbrook  (1988)  has  presented  substantial 
evidence  of  the  surprise  and  disbelief  demonstrated  by  Hong  Kong  tertiary 
students  when  they  are  informed  of  their  errors  in  English.  Errors  not  treated 
as  such  at  an  earlier  stage  of  learning,  and  so  taken  by  learners  to  be 
acceptable,  standard  forms. 

In  linguistic  environments  like  Hong  Kong,  where  English  is  rarely  used 
for  everyday  communication,  teacher  education  courses  might  justifiably  aim 
to  break  this  cycle  of  fossilisation.  A  greater  emphasis  on  developing  the 
teacher's  grasp  of  linguistic  concepts  and  their  systems  of  realisation  might 
well  reduce  the  ironic  prospect,  which  could  result  from  courses  focussing 
too  sharply  on  uncorrected  fluency,  of  producing  teachers  who  teach 
incorrect  language  in  an  interesting  and  effective  manner! 

The  fossilisation  potential  of  unmonitored,  fluency-focussed  learning 
programmes  is  well-documented  (Lamendella  and  Selinker,  1978;  Canale 
and  Swain,  1979;  Rutherford,  1982;  Major,  1988).  Eskey  (1983)  makes  the 
point  with  considerable  force: 

We  cannot  go  on  accepting  inaccurate  language  simply  because  it 
communicates  something  that  a  clever  native  speaker  can  somehow 
understand. 

In  the  interests  of  maintaining  a  balanced  discussion,  it  must  be  pointed 
OUT  that  Eskey's  scenario  relates  to  second  language  users  interacting  with 
native  speakers  of  that  language.  The  problems  are,  of  course,  significantly 
reduced  in  international,  non-expert  interactions  in  which  both  interlocutors 
have  to  use  a  common  second  language. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  accuracy-fluency  dichotomy  is  more 
imagined  than  real;  form  and  function  may  be  balanced  in  any  instructional 
programme  by  allowing  these  factors  to  be  mutually  supporting.  The  learner 
confident  of  his  degree  of  competence  in  a  foreign  language  is  likely  to  be  an 
effective  exponent  of  that  language,  able  continuously  to  increase  his 
capacity  to  use  the  language  to  express  his  thought  faithfully  and 
appropriately. 

Fossilisation  is  intimately  connected  to  motivation  and  the  learner's 
need  and  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  target  language  and  about  its  culture 
and  peoples.  If  this  integrative  drive  is  low  and  the  learner  feels  that  he 
already  has  enough  language  for  his  purposes  and  requirements,  then 
fossilisation  is  very  likely  to  occur.  Integrative  drive  is  likely  to  be  low,  and 
the  need  for  on-going  language  instruction  correspondingly  high,  in  those 
environments  characterised  by  Spurling  and  llyin  (1983)  as  acquisition- 
poor.  Hong  Kong,  with  its  monolithic  use  of  Cantonese,  is  surely  such  an 
environment.  With  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  clear  that  most  non-native 
teachers  of  English  working  in  Hong  Kong  will  need  focussed  language 
work  as  an  "acquisition  facilitator"  (Seliger,  1979).  This  kind  of  work  will 
pay  substantial  dividends  should  the  teacher  find  himself  resident  for  a 
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period  in  an  acquisition-rich  (target  language  culture)  environment.  There 
might  well  then  follow  a  beneficial  washback  effect  on  school  level  learners. 

Meeting  Needs 

My  third  proposition  relates  back  to  the  point  emphasised  earlier  about 
the  need  to  focus  the  language  improvement  component  content  to  meet 
the  needs,  wants  and  present  lacks  of  the  students.  Three  broad  areas  of 
activity  are  readily  identifiable  in  this  respect. 

Teachers  need  English  for  specific  professional  and  academic  purposes; 
to  deliver  instruction,  manage  the  classroom  and  talk  so  "ally  to  students,  to 
discuss  and  write  about  professional  issues,  and  to  carry  out  further  study 
through  English. 

Teachers  need  English  to  extend  and  enrich  their  present  capacity  to 
understand  and  use  the  language;  to  learn  more  about  the  target  language 
culture  in  general  through  a  variety  of  channels,  to  understand  the 
sociolinguistics  of  communication  in  the  target  language  culture,  and  to 
discover  and  appreciate  specific  features  of  the  culture;  for  example  its 
literature. 

Teachers  need  to  detect,  repair  and  build  on  any  gaps  in  their 
knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  the  major  systems  of  English;  to  develop 
further  understanding  of  and  ability  to  use  the  lexis,  pragmatics,  grammar 
and  phonology  of  the  language.  Any  design  for  a  language  improvement 
component  will  need  to  give  prominence  to  these  three  major  areas. 

To  this  point,  the  discussion  has  been  general  and  analytical;  it  is  now 
necessary  to  become  rather  more  specific  and  descriptive  in  the  sense  that 
the  design  presented  below  is  similar,  to  a  great  extent,  to  that  which  has 
been  extensively  trialled  in  my  own  institution.  In  this  design  the  three  broad 
areas  referred  to  are  termed  Modules  and  each  module  subsumes  a  number 
of  relevant  Units,  Despite  the  description  of  a  particular  component,  I  believe 
the  design  recommended  is  applicable  to  most  teacher  education 
programmes  with  only  minimal  modification.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  describe  specific  units.  Most  however,  should  be 
self-explanatory  from  their  titles.  An  overview  of  the  language  improvement 
component,  and  the  modules  and  units  it  comprises,  is  displayed  below. 

A  Language  Improvement  Component:  Overview  and  Timescale. 


Phnse  One,  1 6  Weeks 


Phase  Two  3  Weeks 


Phase  Three:  4  Weeks 


Module  A  4  Weeks 


Part  of  Module  B 
Module  C,  12  Weeks 


Pre  Immersion 
Phase  Module  B 


Immersion  Phase* 
Living  and  studying 
m  the  ttirgct 
language  culture. 


Framework  of  Contents 


Module  A.    English  for  Professional  and  Academic  Purposes 


General  Objective:  to  use  English  confidently  and  effectively  for  academic 
and  professional  purposes. 

Unit  Title 

1.  Use  of   Reference  and   Source   Materials   (including  professional 
journals) 

2.  Reading  and  Summarising 

3.  Practical  Faster  and  Effective  Reading 

4.  Listening  and  Note-Taking 

5.  From  Thought  to  Expression  (including  Oral  Presentation  Skills) 

6.  Writing  for  Academic  and  Professional  Purposes 

7.  Discussion  Skills  (for  Professional  and  Academic  Communication) 

8.  Introducing  Word  Processing 

9.  English  for  the  English  Classroom 

Module  B.  English   for   Social    Communication,    General    Interest  and 


General  Objective:  to  communicate  socially,  to  listen  and  read  widely  for 
general  interest,  to  appreciate  literature,  and  engage  in  creative  language 
work. 

Unit  Title 

1 .  Listening  and  Viewing  (Film,  T.V.,  Video.  Audio) 

2.  Extensive  Reading  (Prose,  Poetry,  Drama,  Non-Fiction  and  Periodicals) 

3.  Appreciating  and  Producing  Creative  Writing 

4.  Verse  Speaking 

5.  Drama 

6.  English  for  Social  and  Transactional  Communication 

Module  C.  English  Language  System:  Knowledge  and  Practice 

General  Objective:  to  increase  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  the  major 
English  language  systems. 

Unit  Title 

1 .    Grammar  and  Discourse:  Knowledge  and  Practice  (General) 


Aesthetic  Purposes 
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2.  Grammar  and  Discourse:  Knowledge  and  Practice  (for  Native  Speakers 
of  Cantonese). 

3.  Pronunciation  Practice  (General) 

4.  Pronunciation  Practice  (for  Native  Speakers  of  Cantonese). 

5.  Words  and  Meanings:  Looking  at  Vocabulary 

Phasing 

The  units  of  Module  A  form  an  effective  study  skills  in  English  "bridge" 
between  work  and  the  return  to  forma!  study.  The  role  of  these  units  is  also 
facilitative  and  integrative  in  that  they  are  designed  to  help  the  student  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  theoretical  and  curriculum-related  topics  of  the 
whole  course.  For  these  reasons,  Module  A  is  best  positioned  to  occur  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  course,  after  which  time  the  unit  headings  disappear 
but  the  skills  developed  are  used  in  topic  areas  of  professional  concern.  For 
example,  although  after  the  first  few  weeks  the  unit  "English  for  the  English 
Classroom"  expires,  its  central  concerns  reappear  as  sub-skills  of  the 
practical  teaching  component  of  the  course.  Similarly,  after  the 
skill-acquiring  unit  "Writing  for  Academic  and  Professional  Purposes" 
finishes,  students  use  the  learned  skills  to  write  formal  assignments  and 
reports. 

it  is  felt  appropriate  to  introduce  the  units  of  Modules  B  and  C 
immediately  after  the  end  of  Module  A.  However,  not  all  the  units  of  Module 
B  are  introduced;  some  offer  language  practice  with  performance  in  the 
target  language  culture  clearly  in  mind  and  are,  therefore,  best  delayed  to  the 
beginning  of  the  pre-immersion  phase  when  the  purposes  for  tackling  such 
concerns  as  social  and  transactional  communication  and  the  extensive 
reading  of  popular  literature  in  English  come  into  view. 

Module  C,  which  deals  with  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  major 
systems  of  English,  is  an  important  area  of  study  for  students  who  are 
themselves  teachers  of  English.  Uniquely  among  learners  and  users  of  a 
second  language,  teachers  need  continuously  to  develop  both  proficiency  in 
using  the  systems  and  a  metacognitive  awareness  and  knowledge  of  how 
the  systems  interconnect.  In  addition,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  able  to  distil 
from  this  skill  and  knowledge  a  comprehensible  way  of  actually  teaching  the 
systems  to  learners.  Given  success  in  this  area  of  study,  there  should  be 
beneficial  transfer  from  the  teacher's  enhanced  confidence  in  personal 
linguistic  competence  to  his  pedagogic  effectiveness. 

Module  C  includes  some  units  specifically  designed  for  Cantonese 
native  speakers.  This  is  considered  desirable  in  the  Hong  Kong  situation 
because  of  the  dangers  of  fossilisation  in  a  monolingual  culture  which  were 
referred  to  earlier.  In  fact,  all  units  in  Module  C  are  carefully  targeted.  For 
example,  "Grammar  and  Discourse  Practice  (General)"  uses  a  process  of 
diagnostic  testing  followed  by  repair  and  enrichment  practice  of  items 
causing  problems.  Clearly  there  would  be  little  point  in  relatively  advanced 
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students  attempting  to  cover,  or  revise,  the  entire  grammatical  and  discoursal 
systems  of  English. 

Pre-lmmersion  and  Immersion  Phases 

Some  E.S.L  Teacher  Education  courses  are  fo.rtunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  offer  students  a  period  of  study  in  a  native-speaking  culture.  My  own 
institution  prepares  and  sends  students  to  language  schools  and  appropriate 
college  and  university  departments  in  the  U.K.  Most  students  are  lodged 
with  native-speaker  host  families  to  ensure  an  effective  immersion 
experience.  1  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  details  here,  but  wish  to  reiterate  the 
point  that  during  the  three-week  pre-immersion  phase,  students  focus 
purposefully  on  all  aspects  of  social  and  transactional  language  use,  and 
convergencies  and  divergencies  in  Chinese- English  socio-cultural 
behaviour.  This  phase  of  the  course,  then,  may  well  provide  a  degree  of 
acquisition-facilitation  to  help  maximise  the  benefits  of  the  actual  immersion 
in  the  acquisition-rich  target  language  culture. 

Intensity 

A  word  is  in  order  about  the  concentration  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes.  The  urgency-free  and  lengthy  nature  of  some  language  courses, 
particularly  those  at  school  level,  presents  a  major  hurdle  to  the  optimisation 
of  effective  and  efficient  learning.  Strevens  (op.  cit.)  has  argued  persuasively 
that  for  optimal  effect,  language  improvement  work  needs  to  be  evenly 
spread  over  each  week  of  the  course  and  provide  a  weekly  total  of  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  hours  of  attentive  time  on  task.  Strevens  found  that 
weekly  totals  below  these  figures  engendered  little  dynamism  in  terms  of 
student  motivation  and,  in  the  long  term,  proved  to  be  ineffective  in  bringing 
about  sustained  language  gains.  Weekly  totals  above  twenty  hours, 
however,  tended  to  bring  about  a  sharp  decline  in  the  learning  curve,  due  to 
input  overload  and  consequent  student  exhaustion. 

Unfortunately,  a  critical  degree  of  intensity  is  often  not  possible  on 
programmes  also  bearing  a  heavy  load  of  theoretical  and  methodological 
content.  In  my  own  institution,  after  intensive  input  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  course,  the  weekly  total  falls  to  just  five  hours  per  week  for  the  remainder 
of  Phase  One.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  necessity  to  provide  substantial 
input  in  areas  of  professional  concern.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  for  the 
language  improvement  vvork  to  be  appropriately  focussed  on  meeting  real 
needs  and  wants,  and  for  it  to  include  efficient  mechanisms  of  assessment 
and  feedback  to  sustain  the  necessary  motivational  dynamic. 

Modes  of  Teaching  and  Learning 

Students  are  able  to  choose  the  units  they  wish  to  study  freely,  although 
they  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  requirements  with  tutors  responsible  for 
particular  units.  About  forty  per  cent  of  the  units  from  all  module  areas  are 
completely  self-access,  while  others  are  either  wholly  or  partially  tutor-led. 
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Students  sign  a  learning  agreement  to  carry  out  a  certain  number  of 
hours  of  work  in  chosen  unit  areas,  and  to  meet  tutors  responsible  for  those 
units  at  pre-arranged  times  to  receive  regular  feedback  on  progress,  discuss 
any  problems  and  decide  on  submission  deadlines  for  assignments.  In 
addition,  students  are  encouraged  to  borrow  self-access  language 
improvement  packages  for  private  study,  since  only  sixty-five  hours  in  total 
are  available  for  language  improvement  work  during  Phase  One  of  the 
course.  A  fact  compensated  for  by  Phases  Two  and  Three  being  entirely 
language-focussed. 

Modes  of  Assessment  and  Feedback 

These  are  chosen  for  their  appropriateness  to  particular  unit  areas.  The 
modes  range  from  self-assessment  followed  by  peer  and  tutor  discussion, 
keeping  individual  written  records  of  progress  and  problems  for  legular 
monitoring  with  a  tutor,  diagnostic  and  progress  testing,  essay  writing 
followed  by  feedback  tutorials,  and  recording  video  and  audio-taped 
samples  for  the  more  interactive  unit  options;  for  example  "Discussion 
Skills",  and  "Social  and  Transactional  Communication  in  English." 

Afterword 

In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the  reasons  for  including  a 
language  improvement  component  on  E.S.L.  teacher  education  courses.  I 
have  also  offered  a  brief  and  general  description  of  a  component  design 
which  has  been  trialled  and  evaluated  positively  by  students,  and  which  may 
provide  a  framework  for  language  improvement  work  on  initial  and 
post-experience  E.S.L  teacher  training  and  education  programmes  both 
inside  and  outside  Hong  Kong. 
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TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  RELATIVE  CLAUSES 
IN  ENGLISH 


Roger  Berry 
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Introduction 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  take  one  small  area  of  English  grammar, 
namely  the  relative  clause,  and  to  consider  it  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints: 
from  a  description  of  its  grammatical  form  and  function,  from  a  survey  of  its 
use  by  learners  of  English  in  Hong  Kong  (correct  and  otherwise),  from  its 
status  in  linguistic  and  psycholinguistic  theory,  and  from  an  examination  of 
how  it  is  treated  in  teaching  materials.  The  hope  is  that  this  multi-faceted 
approach  will  allow  a  balanced  view  of  what  is  a  considerable  learning 
problem  and  will  inform  teachers  and  materials  writers  on  how  it  may  be 
taught.  No  particular  stance  on  method  or  approach  is  taken,  but  clearly  the 
implication  is  that  there  will  be  some  form  of  focus  on  grammatical  features. 

Learner  Use 

For  one  year  I  taught  an  English  writing  course  to  a  group  of  first-year 
translation  degree  students,  all  of  whom  had  D  or  above  in  Use  of  English. 
From  the  numerous  assignments  given  throughout  the  year  a  number  of 
problem  areas  stood  out;  the  relative  clause  was  one  of  these.  The  problem 
manifested  itself  not  just  in  terms  of  errors  but  also  by  avoidance.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  number  of  categories: 

(i)  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun: 

(1)  *At  the  same  time  some  youngsters  V  reach  the  working  age 
may  not  be  working, 

(2)  *.  .  .  there  is  increasing  number  of  couples  in  Hong  Kong  V  do 
not  want  to  have  child. 

( 3)  *  People  V  live  here  have  to  accept  this  life  style. 

(ii)  incorrect  choice  of  relative  pronoun/omission  of  pre- 
position 

(4)  \  .  .  there  was  a  big  hole  which  the  diameter  was  some  30 
metres 

(. .  .  whose  diameter/of  which  the  diameter.  .  .) 

(iii)  use  of  ordinary  pronoun  instead  of  relative 

(4)  *ln  Hong  Kong,  it  is  known  as  a  high  density  city,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  find  a  place.  (.  .  .  which  is  known.  .  ') 

(5)  "?At  the  side  of  the  knife  and  fork  there  is  a  plate,  a  piece  of 
ham  is  lying  on  it.  (. .  .  on  which.  .  .) 
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(6)  *?. . .  voluntary  associations  have  to  provide  medical  and  social 
services  for  the  old,  these  may  be  in  terms  of  housing  facilities. 
(. . .  which  may  be.  . .) 

(iv)  use  of  less  'felicitous*  structures 

(7)  There  v\/ere  five  people  who  were  injured  and  two  of  them 
were  the  drivers.  (.  . .  two  of  whom. . .) 

This  category  and  the  previous  one  are  possibly  cases  of  'avoidance', 
but  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  student  was  really  looking  for  a 
relative  clause  and  not  some  other  structure.  It  is  also  less  relevant  to  say  thai 
these  forms  are  erroneous,  only  that  their  cohesion  would  have  been 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  relative  clause. 

(v)  overuse 

(8)  Most  of  them  wore  suits  which  were  black  in  colour.  (. . .  black 
suits. .  .) 

(9)  She  was  wearing  a  pair  of  earrings  which  were  very  big.  (. . . 
very  big  earrings. .  J 

(70)  There  is  built  a  bridge  which  is  made  of  brick.  (. . .  brick  bridge 

...) 

In  these  cases  the  relative  clause  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  since  a 
premodifying  adjective  would  suffice  perfectly  well.  No.  (8)  is  clearly  a  result 
of  transfer  from  Cantonese,  while  (9)  and  (1 0)  might  stem  from  a  number  of 
causes,  such  as  a  tendency  to  verbosity  in  order  to  meet  a  word  target,  or 
misleading  teaching  materials. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  while  examining  errors  alone  is  interesting, 
it  is  insufficient  to  gain  a  full  picture  of  learners'  competence  (Richards  & 
Sampson  1973,  Schachter  1974);  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  correct  usage  as 
well.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  a  more  systematic  survey, 
which  is  described  below.  First,  though,  let  us  seek  some  supporting 
information  from  English  grammar  and  linguistic  and  learning  theory: 

A  Brief  Grammar  of  Relative  Clauses  in  English 

(This  account  is  a  summary  of  those  in  Quirk  et  al  (1 985:  1 238  1 262), 
Huddleston  (1984:  393-405),  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- Freeman  (1983: 
360-375),  and  the  Cobuild  Grammar  (1990:  362-  369). 

Relative  clauses  in  English  occur  in  noun  phrases  as  part  of  the 
postmodification  (or  qualification),  that  is,  after  the  noun.  They  offer  a  very 
explicit  way  of  giving  extra  information  about  this  noun,  which  is  called  the 
'antecedent'. 

(11)  I  saw  a  woman  vf/ho  recognised  me. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  two  functions  of  relative  clauses,  commonly 
called  'defining'  and  'non-defining'  (or  'restrictive'  and  'non-restrictive'); 
with  the  former  the  purpose  is  to  define  or  limit  the  referents  expressed  by 
the  noun  to  one  particular  individual  or  group: 


(12)  The  man  who  was  standing  by  the  door  pulled  out  a  gun. 

(We  are  interested  in  the  man  by  the  door,  not  any  of  the  others).  With  the 
latter  there  is  no  such  restriction;  the  relative  clause  is  merely  a  way  of  giving 
extra  information: 

( 13)  The  man.  who  was  standing  by  the  door,  pulled  out  a  gun, 
(Already  there  is  only  one  man  in  question.)  Non-defining  relative  clauses 
are  marked  off  in  writing  by  commas  (or  brackets)  and  in  speech  by  a  pause 
and  differing  intonation  pattern.  They  are  rarer  than  defining  (Quirk  et  al. 
1985:  1245;  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- Freeman  1983:  360)^  and  as  Quirk 
et  al.  point  out,  semantically  they  are  very  similar  to  coordination  (1985: 
1258). 

Relative  clauses  should  be  distinguished  from  other  types  of 
subordinate  clause,  in  particular  nominal  relative  clauses  (14)  and  appositive 
clauses  (15): 

(14)  What  he  djdjiext  surprised  everyone. 

These  may  be  said  to  contain  their  antecedent:  The  thing  that  he  did. . . 

( 15)  The  rumour  that  we  h^  lost  spread  quickly. 

(Here  the  clause  'that  we  had  lost'  actually  constitutes  the  rumour;  which 
cannot  replace  that.) 

A  sentence  could  sometimes  be  ambiguous  between  apposition  and 
relativization. 

( 16)  A  report  that^he  stole  was  sent  to  the  police. 

(Did  he  steal  a  report,  or  did  someone  report  that  he  was  a  thief?) 
Another  type  of  clause  is  the  sentential  relative  clause: 

(17)  He  turned  up  on  time,  which  sur^nsed  everyone. 

Here  the  antecedent  of  which  is  not  time  but  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
clause.  Because  of  its  similarity  to  regular  relatives  this  structure  is  included 
in  the  study  below. 

There  are  four  major  structural  features  of  relatives  in  English  that  are 
worthy  of  note.  Firstly,  they  are  introduced  by  a  set  of  words  called  relative 
pronouns  that  are  specific  to  such  clauses  (though  all  do  have  at  least  one 
other  function,  e.g.  as  interrogatives).  These  are  explained  fully  below. 

Secondly,  the  normal  rule  is  that  the  relative  clause  should  be  attached 
to  its  antecedent,  even  if  this  means  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentence: 

( 18)  The  man  you  spoke  to  is  my  husband. 

However,  these  'embeddings'  may  be  avoided  for  discourse  reasons, 
typically  where  the  relative  clause  is  long  and  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
short: 

(19)  A  man  called  who_wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the  car. 

(It  would  sound  clumsy  to  say:  A  man  who  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  car  called.) 

Thirdly,  since  the  relative  pronoun  has  to  be  placed  next  to  its 
antecedent  at  the  start  of  its  clause,  the  word  order  often  is  not  the  usual  one 
in  English,  with  objects  missing  from  their  usual  place: 

(20)  I've  lost  the  money  that  he  sent.  (He  sent  the  money.) 


Fourthly,  in  the  case  of  prepositional  objects  the  preposition  may  rennain 
'stranded'  at  the  end  of  the  clause  or  be  fronted  with  its  pronoun,  though  the 
former  is  considered  to  be  informal: 

(2 1 )  This  is  a  problem  which  we  'II  talk  about. 

(22)  This  is  a  problem  about  which  we'll  talk. 

The  set  of  relative  pronouns  includes  who,  whom,  which,  whose,  that 
and  'zero'.  Whose  is  included,  although  strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  pronoun; 
'preform'  would  be  a  more  accurate  term.  Why,  when  and  where  may  also 
function  as  relative  preforms  (This  is  the  place  where  I  was  born)  but  are 
rare  in  this  function  and  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  survey  below. 

The  choice  between  pronouns  depends  on  a  complex  of  factors: 
whether  the  antecedent  is  personal  or  nonpersonal,  whether  the  pronoun  is 
functioning  as  subject,  object  or  prepositional  object,  whether  the  clause  is 
defining  or  non-defining,  and  the  level  of  formality.  Here  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  restrictions  on  each  pronoun: 

who:  used  as  subject  for  personal  antecedents;  as  object  (informal)  but 
not  if  the  preposition  has  been  fronted: 

(23)  We  need  someone  who  we  can  talk  to. 

(24)  •  We  need  someone  tojA/ho  we  can  talk. 

whom:  as  object  for  personal  antecedents  especially  if  the  preposition 
has  been  fronted;  rather  uncommon  and  formal: 

(25)  We  need  someone  to  whom  we  can  talk, 

which:  as  both  subject  and  object  for  nonpersonal  antecedents,  with  or 
without  preposition;  in  sentential  relatives: 

(26)  The  book  which  you  gave  me  is  very  interesting, 

whose:  as  a  'possessive  adjective'  (i.e.  premodifying  a  noun)  for 
personal  antecedents;  also  in  some  cases  for  nonpersonal  antecedents 
(otherwise  'of  which'  can  be  used): 

(27)  I  spoke  to  a  man  whose  house  had  been  destroyed. 

(28)  It's  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  ' 
that:  as  both  subject  and  object  for  both  personal  and  nonpersonal 

antecedents;  with  all,  anything,  everything,  nothing,  little,  much,  and 
superlative  adjectives;  as  complement  of  be,  not  with  a  preposition;  not  in 
non-defining  clauses: 

(29)  The  book  that  you  gave  me  is  very  interesting. 

(30)  There's  the  boy  that  we  gave  the  money  to. 

(31)  Al±that  we  did  was  to  tell  the  truth. 

(32)  You  know  the  kind  of  person  that  she  is 

(33)  *  There's  the  boy  to  that  we  gave  the  money.  (.  . .  who.  .  to/. .  .  to 
whom.  .  ,) 

(34)  *  My  mother,  that  remembers  you,  was  surprised.  (.  .  .  who.  .  .) 
—'zero':  wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  that  'zexo  is  possible,  except  as 

subject  (the  result  is  sometimes  called  a  'contact  clause');  preferred  in 
informal  contexts: 

(35)  There's  the  boy  we  gave  the  money  to. 

(36)  The  book  you  gave  mc  is  very  interesting. 
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Linguistic  Theory  and  Learning  Problem 

Much,  has  been  written  recently  about  relative  clauses  in  terms  of 
linguistic  and  psycholinguistic  theory;  this  research  is  summed  up  in 
Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen-Freeman  (1983:  361-366)  and  Yip  and  Matthews 
(1 991 ).  The  major  contribution  has  been  the  proposal  by  Keenan  and  Comrie 
(1977  and  1979),  within  the  framework  of  typological  universal  grammar, 
that  there  is  a  'noun  phrase  accessibility  hierarchy'  which  explains  the 
differences  in  relativizatlon  between  languages.  Some  languages,  Malay  for 
example,  only  allow  relative  clauses  beginning  with  a  subject,  whereas 
languages  such  as  English  permit  a  wide  range,  including  various  types  of 
object  and  genitive: 

(37)  The  club  of  which  he  is  a  member  does  not  allow  women  in. 
Keenan  and  Comrie  noticed  a  pattern  to  this,  a  hierarchy  of  different  types 
of  noun  phrase  which  are  more,  or  less,  accessible  to  relativlzation;  some 
occur  in  most  languages,  some  in  few.  Starting  with  the  most  accessible,  me 
order  is: 

subject 
direct  object 
indirect  object 

oblique  (i.e.  prepositional  excluding  indirect  object) 
genitive 

object  of  comparison 

The  centra!  point  of  the  hypothesis  is  that  no  matter  how  far  a  language 
goes,  if  it  permits  relativizatlon  at  one  point  on  the  hierarchy  it  will  always  be 
permitted  it  higher  up. 

Extending  this  Insight  to  L2  learning,  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- 
Freeman  (1983:  262)  and  Rutherford  (1987*  117)  suggest  that  speakers  of 
Lis  that  relatlvize  comparatively  little  will  have  difficulty  handling  the  relatives 
of  an  L2  that  are  lower  down  the  hierarchy.''  More  precisely,  as  Schachter 
(1974)  noted,  this  difficulty  will  manifest  itself  not  only  in  errors  but  in  the 
avoidance,  conscious  and  otherwise,  of  problematic  structures.  She  observed 
that  Japanese  and  Chinese  learners  of  English  made  fewer  mistakes  with 
relative  clauses  than  Arabic  and  Farbi  speakers;  however,  ihey  also  used  them 
less  frequently.  She  concluded  that  they  were  avoiding  this  structure  because  It 
was  problematic  for  them.  Yip  and  Matthews  reach  the  same  conclusion;  their 
explanation,  however,  is  that  the  determining  factor  is  not  LI  influence,  nor 
indeed  the  accessibility  hierarchy,  but  the  difficulty  involved  in  processing  such 
constructions  (which  in  turn  explains  the  accessibility  hierarchy) 

Another  area  of  potential  difficulty  which  may  be  caused  by  processing 
problems  is  that  of  embedding,  that  is.  wh^ve  the  antecedent  is  tho  subject  of 
its  clause  and  so  the  relative  clause  imcrrupts  the  flow  of  the  sentence 
(Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- Freeman  1 983-  366): 

(38)  The  lecturer  who  teaches  this  class  is  absent 

When  the  difficulty  implied  by  tho  accessibility  hieraichy  Is  included  we  can 
suppose  that  the  construction  where  the  relative  pronoun  ropr»:3sents  an 
object  will  be  an  Immense  problem  for  some  learners: 


(39)  The  lecturer  that  you  want  to  talk  to  is  absent. 
The  equivalent  sentence  without  'that'  may  be  even  harder  to  process,  since 
it  lacks  a  formal  m&rker. 

Let  us  now  see  how  such  suggestions  fare  in  practice. 

The  Survey 

Ninety-four  compositions  written  by  the  same  group  of  students  in  their 
end-of-year  exam  were  examined  for  errors  involving  the  use  of  relative 
clauses  and  for  instances  of  correct  use.  There  were  47  students  in  all;  each 
contributed  2  compositions  of  approximately  300  words  in  length. 

Eighty-seven  occurrences  (some  of  them  erroneous)  of  relative 
pronouns  were  found;  in  addition,  12  instances  of  omission  and  obvious 
avoidance  were  identified,  giving  a  total  corpus  of  99. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  finding  is  the  comparative  paucity  of  relative 
clauses  in  the  compositions;  depending  on  which  of  the  two  figures  above 
one  chooses,  there  was  slightly  less  (87  out  of  94)  or  slightly  more  (99 
versus  94)  than  one  per  composition.  It  is  impossible  to  show  that  this  is 
significantly  low  by  reference  to  comparable  native-speaker  usage,  but  it  is 
hard  to  rule  out  the  suspicion  that  students  are  underusing  relative  clauses 
due  to  lack  of  confidence. 

The  corpus  was  then  analysed  according  to  a  number  of  criteria;  these 
are  dealt  with  one  by  one  below. 

(a)  correct  versus  incorrect  use 

Out  of  the  87  instances  of  relative  pronoun  use,  16  contained  a  mistake  of 
one  kind  or  other.  When  added  to  cases  of  omissions  and  avoidance,  this 
gives  a  total  of  28  incorrect  forms  (28.3%).  These  are  further  analysed 
below.  It  seems  then  that  when  these  students  try  to  use  a  relative  clause 
they  do  so  in  the  main  successfully^. 

(b)  categories  of  user 

The  students  were  divided  into  4  categories  according  to  how  they 
performed  with  relative  clauses:  non-users  (those  who  used  no  relative 
clauses);  incorrect  users  (those  who  only  committed  errors);  mixed  users 
(those  who  had  both  correct  and  incorrect  forms);  and  correct  users  (whose 
relative  clauses  were  all  correct).  For  this  purpose  avoidance  was  not 
included  as  an  error.  Table  1  below  shows  the  number  in  each  category. 

Table  1 .    Students  according  to  their  use  of  relative  clauses 


In  the  correct  users  group,  the  number  of  instances  ranged  from  1  up  to  5. 
The  largest  number  of  instances  (including  errors)  from  one  student  was  6. 
These  are  admiitedly  small  numbers  and  it  is  hard  to  draw  definite 


(i)  Non-Users 

(ii)  Incorrect  users 

(iii)  Mixed  users 

(iv)  Correct  users 


7 
7 
8 

25 
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conclusions  about  learner  use  from  them.  For  example,  we  would  need  a 
much  larger  sample  of  text,  or  even  some  elicitation  procedure,  to  be  sure 
that  the  'non -users'  were  just  that,  i.e.  were  unable  to  use  relative  clauses. 
The  same  applies  to  the  group  of  correct  users. 

When  the  grades  awarded  to  the  compositions  were  taken  into 
consideration  no  correlation  with  the  four  groups  above  emerged;  that  is, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  correct  users  were  more  advanced  in  their 
English  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  In  fact,  incorrect  users  and  non-users 
both  had  a  slightly  higher  average  at  13.1  than  correct  users  (12.8)  and 
mixed  users  (1 2.4).  This  lack  of  trend  could  be  expected;  the  numbers  in  the 
groups  are  too  small,  the  sample  of  work  was  insufficient  to  draw  reliable 
distinctions  between  students,  and  too  many  other  linguistic  factors  were 
involved  in  the  giving  of  grades. 

(c)  analysis  of  relative  pronouns:  form  and  function 

When  actual  use  of  linguistic  forms  is  investigated  more  interesting  patterns 
emerge.  Table  2  shows  the  relative  pronoun  used  in  the  87  cases. 

Table  2.    Form  of  relative  pronouns 

Composition  1  Composition  2  Total 


which  14  23  37 

who  35  10  45 

that  1  3  4 

whom  1  0  1 

whose  0  0  0 

'zero'  0  0  0 


This  concentration  on  which  and  who  is  significant,  for  while  whom  and 
whose  are  comparatively  rare,  that  is  not.  Indeed,  if  anything  one  would 
expect  to  find  that  used  more  frequently  since  it  can  substitute  for  both 
which  and  who  (in  most  positions,  see  Section  3)  and  therefore  offers 
learners  a  way  of  avoiding  the  personal/nonpersonal  distinction.  Yet  this  did 
not  happen.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  learners  avoid  that  because  of  its 
multiplicity  of  functions,  preferring  items  with  a  simpler  form/function 
relationship  (though  which  and  who  do  have  an  interrogative  function).  The 
absence  of  contact  clauses  with  'zero'  is  explained  below. 

The  figures  are  even  more  revealing  when  analysed  according  to  the 
function  of  the  relative  pronoun,  as  in  Table  3. 

Table  3.    Function  of  relative  pronoun  (out  of  87) 

Subject  78  Genitive  2 

Object  2  Sentential  2 

Oblique  1  Unclear  2 

Thus  the  vast  majority  of  relative  pronouns  (90%)  have  the  function  of 
subject  in  their  clause,  which  does  not  reflect  the  position  in  native-speaker 
use.  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- Freeman  (1983:  366)  report  a  figure  of  32% 
for  object  relatives  versus  68%  for  subject  relatives. 
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Both  examples  of  object  involved  that 

(40)  A  strong  odd  smell  that  you  can  smell  before  entering  the  zoo. 

(41)  .  . .  /  leave  my  students  that  I  loy/ed. .  . 

There  were  also  two  examples  of  that  as  subject  so  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
that  the  learners  have  assigned  a  unique  function  to  it  (as  object),  but  this 
does  seem  to  hold  for  which  (as  subject).  The  absence  of  contact  clauses 
alluded  to  above  is  hardly  surprising,  given  that  object  relative  clauses  with 
an  overt  marker  are  rare.  But  all  this  does  suggest  a  preference  on  the  part  of 
students  for  overt,  uni-functional  markers. 

The  only  oblique  (prepositional)  case  example  was  in  fact  an  error: 

(42)  'Welfare  fund  is  sufficient  or  not  has  become  a  hot  topics  since 
the  proposal  of  the  last  year's  financial  budget.  In  which  it  was 
suggested.  .  . 

Yip  and  Matthews  report  similar  errors. 

The  two  examples  of  'sentential'  which  came  from  different  students: 

(43)  The  increase  of  the  size  of  classes  would  certainly  reduce  the 
personal  space  of  each  student  in  a  room,  ^^^'^^  would  then 
increase  the  hardship  of  their  learning. 

(44)  The  Hong  Kong  Government  has  no  consistent  and  long-term 
policies  on  educational  development,  vvhich  brought  about  many 
adverse  effects. 

These  should  be  compared  with  the  cases  of  avoidance  in  (d)(iii)  below. 

Both  examples  of  a  genitive  construction  (involving  of  not  whose) 
came  from  the  same  student,  who  was  generally  more  advanced  than  the 
rest. 

.  (45)  The  earthquake  occurred  yesterday,  caused  13  died  and  50 
people  injured  most  of  whom  had  been  sent  out  after  the 
treatment. 

(46)  Education  is  long-term  investment  the  returns  of  which  can 
never  be  underestimated. 

There  were  6  examples  of  embedded  relative  clauses: 

(47)  .  . .  people  who  have  escaped  from  the  disaster  were  silting  on 
the  road  sides. 

(48)  Another  fireman  who  was  wearing  a  white  helmet  with  a 
mustache  was  standing  behind  them. 

Embedded  relatives  are  comparatively  rare  in  native-speaker  English,  but  not 
to  this  extent;  Celce-Murcia  and  Larsen- Freeman  (1983:  366)  cite  a 
frequency  of  19%^*.  So  while  the  inherent  complexity  of  such  structures 
discussed  above  is  not  a  barrier  for  some  students,  it  may  be  for  others. 

(d)  breakdown  of  incorrect  use 

Table  4  shows  a  breakdown  of  errors  according  to  the  categories  in  Section 
2,  along  with  some  new  categories  that  were  not  apparent  before: 
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Table  4.    Different  categories  of  error  (out  of  28) 


(i)  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun  6 

(ii)  incorrect  choice  of  relative  pronoun/omission  of 
preposition  3 

(iii)  use  of  ordinary  pronoun  instead  of  relative  4 

(iv)  use  of  other  less  'felicitous'  structures  2 

(v)  overuse  1  (2) 

(vi)  relative  clause  detached  from  antecedent  5 

(vii)  comma(s)  around  non-defining  clauses  missing  3 

(viii)  unattributable  4 


It  can  be  seen  that  no  one  type  of  error  predominates;  omissions  and 
detached  relative  clauses  only  stand  out  slightly.  This  reflects  the  variety  of 
factors  involved  in  relative  clause  formation.  Here  are  some  examples: 

(i)  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun 

(49)  * Last  week  there  were  about  300  teachers  V  held  a  vigil... 

(50)  *lt  was  discovered  by  a  resident  who  lives  opposite  to  the 

building,  V  suddenly  heard  a  loud  explosion. 

(ii)  incorrect    choice    of    relative    pronoun/omission  of 
preposition 

(51)  *The  government  is  now  going  to  import  foreign  labours, 
yyhich  is  a  competitor  to  local  workers.  ..(...  who  are...) 

(52)  * In  the  location  which  happened  the  most  serious  fire.  ..(... 
where/in  which.  .  .) 

With  only  3  errors  in  this  category,  the  selection  of  pronoun  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  problem  for  the  students,  but  of  course  this  reflects  the  limited  range 
of  pronouns  and  constructions  they  use. 

(iii)  use  of  ordinary  pronoun  instead  of  relative.  In  all  three 
instances  of  this  the  students  should  have  used  sentential  which. 

(53)  \  .  .  the  government  decised  to  lower  the  size  of  classes,  (his 
will  lower  the  quality  of  education.  (.  .  .  which  will.  .  .) 

(iv)  use  of  other  less  'felicitous'  structures 

(54)  There  were  many  pieces  of  luggage  and  three  of  them  were  put 
in  layers.  (.  .  .  three  of  which. . .?) 

(55)  Si  nee  he  is  strongly -built  and  decisive  in  character,  this  helps 
him  to  carry  out  his  duty.  (He  is. . .  which  helps. . .) 

(v)  overuse.  Only  one  possibly  erroneous  example  emerged  from  the 
corpus: 

(56)  *?Some    instances. .  .  show    the    government    which  is 
neglecting  (ts  duties.  ..(...  show  that  the  government  is.  .) 

There  was  one  example  of  correct  'overuse': 

(57)  There  was  also  a  plastic  bag  which  was  white  in  colour. 

( vi )  relative  clause  detached  from  antecedent 
(35)*  Veronica  Smith,  aged  5,  was  badly  injured  during  the  quake, 

who  is  now  ready  for  a  surgeon. . . 
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(58) The  women  were  narrowly  escaped  from  the  disaster,  who 
were  so  frightened  and  couldn't  help  crying. 


With  this  type  of  error  it  is  often  unclear  whether  the  correction 
should  involve  forwarding  the  whole  clause  (The  women,  who  were  so 
frightened.  .  ')  or  just  the  pronoun  (The  women,  who  narrowly  escaped 
...').  Whatever  the  correction,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  trend  to  postpone  the 
relative  clause  and  thereby  avoid  embedding  (cf.  remarks  above  in  c)  on 
embedding). 

(vii)comma(s)  around  non-defining  clauses  missing 


(59)Mrs   Wan   who   has  quite  a  big  nose,   frowned  while 
complaining. 


This  is  quite  possibly  a  result  of  inattention  and  so  not  attributable  to 
systematic  error;  native-speakers  are  prone  to  this  error,  if  error  it  be. 

One  type  of  error  that  Yip  and  Matthews  (1991)  found  in  their  study 
was  the  leaving  of  a  'pronominal  trace'  or  'resumptive  pronoun': 

(60)1  need  the  book  which  I  gave  it  to  you. 
However,  this  was  notable  by  its  absence  in  the  survey.  The  students  may  be 
particularly  conscious  of  this  mistake  and  in  order  to  avoid  making  it  keep 
away  from  object  clauses  in  general.  Such  a  hyper-cautious  approach  may 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  exam  situation. 

Materials  for  teaching  relative  clauses 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  language  learners  use,  the  errors 
they  commit,  the  structures  they  overuse  or  avoid,  may  be  conditioned  to 
some  extent  by  their  teaching  materials;  see  amongst  others  Selinker  (1974: 
39— he  uses  the  term  'transfer  of  training'),  Stenson  (1983),  Hepburn 


In  order  to  investigate  the  possibility  that  this  could  have  happened  with 
the  group  of  learners  under  study,  I  took  two  well-known  secondary  English 
courses,  namely  'Access  Today'  (Books  1  5;  1986  1988)  and  'New 
Integrated  English'  (Books  1-5;  1990  -1991),  and  examined  how  they  treat 
relative  clauses.  There  is  no  claim  that  these  are  the  best  (or  the  worst) 
courses  on  the  market  in  Hong  Kong,  nor  that  they  were  the  books  used  by 
the  students  in  the  survey;  the  belief  is  that  they  are  representative  of  what  is 
on  offer,  and  that  the  students  will  have  encountered  something  similar  as 
part  of  their  exposure  to  relative  clauses. 

Both  courses  have  an  explicit  focus  on  relative  clauses  in  two  places: 
'Access  Today'  in  Book  3,  Unit  14,  and  Book  5,  Unit  4;  'New  Integrated 
English'  in  Book  2,  Unit  2,  and  Book  3,  Unit  14.  In  the  first  unit  the  former 
introduces  who,  which  and  that,  and  practises  them  by  means  of  a 
combination  exercise: 

(61)    There  is  the  girl.  She  works  for  your  mother.  (.  .  .  who.  .  .) 
Formally  this  is  adequate,  but  it  does  not  give  much  insight  into  the  function 
of  such  clauses. 


(1991). 
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Book  5,  Unit  4  of  Access  Today  focusses  on  the  defining/non-defining 
distinction.  Within  this  context  direct  and  prepositional  objects  are 
introduced,  including  the  various  pronouns  that  may  be  used; 

(62)  The  writer  whom/that/ — /  admire  is  David  Attenborough. 

But  the  learners'  attention  is  not  drawn  specifically  to  these  constructions; 
the  main  concern  is  whether  the  sentences  are  defining  or  not. 

Book  2,  Unit  2,  of  New  Integrated  English  introduces  the  personal/ 
nonpersonal  distinction  and  the  pronouns  who,  which  and  that  as  subjects 
in  definitions: 

( 63)  Bus  drivers  are  peopie  who  drive  buses. 

This  is  useful  as  it  gives  a  valid  reason  for  using  relative  clauses  and  offers  a 
lot  of  practice.  There  is  mention  of  contact  clauses  in  the  syllabus  but  no 
evidence  formal  or  otherwise  in  the  text,  just  one  example,  unnoted,  of  that 
as  an  object  relative  pronoun.  Later  on  there  is  practice  of  sentences  like  the 
following,  based  on  pictures: 

(64)  That's  the  teacher  who  shouted  at  Mary. 

In  other  words,  only  pronouns  functioning  as  subjects  are  practised. 

In  Book  3,  Unit  14,  New  Integrated  English  introduces  the  distinction 
between  defining  and  non-defining  relative  clauses  and  explains  it  briefly. 
Four  model  sentences  are  given  using  which  and  that:  two  have  object 
pronouns  (rather  than  subject),  and  there  are  two  cases  of  embedding,  but 
none  of  this  is  pointed  out;  the  only  focus  is  on  the  defining/non-defining 
distinction.  There  follows  an  exercise  in  which  learners  have  to  insert  that  or 
which  into  sentences,  for  example: 

(65)  0 fiver  Twist,  was  written  by  Charies  Dickens,  is  a 

good  story, 

( 66)  I've  read  the  book  ^_  you  said  was  so  interesting. 

Unfortunately  which  can  be  used  in  all  of  the  sentences,  except  for  one 
where  the  antecedent  is  a  superlative  adjective  ('the  most  beautiful  sunset') 
and  therefore       would  be  required  anyway: 

( 67)  it's  the  most  beautiful  sunset  I've  ever  seen. 

In  later  sections  whose  and  the  distinction  between  who  and  whom  is 
introduced  (still  within  the  context  of  defining/non-defining  clauses). 
Another  gap-filling  exercise  is  used  to  practise  who/whom:  however,  again 
students  can  perform  successfully  by  using  only  one  form,  who. 

(68)  The  man   was  arrested  last  week  has  been  set  free 

today. 

(69)  The  man  the  police  arrested  had  a  bag  full  of  bank 

notes. 

Three  general  points  can  be  made  about  these  courses: 
(i)  both  courses  highlight  the  defining/non-defining  distinction,  but 
given  the  rarity  of  non-defining  clauses  one  is  forced  to  question  this.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  methodological  Issue  of  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
introduce  two  similar  constructions  simultaneously  rather  than  establishing 
one  first.  Semantically,  the  distinction  is  quite  complicated  and  not  easy  to 
convey  to  learners. 
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(ii)  neither  course  gives  any  explicit  focus  to  embeddings  or  the  object 
(versus  subject)  function  of  pronouns.  Yet  learning  theory  suggests  they  can 
be  a  large  problem  for  Chinese  learners  of  English. 

(iii)  conventional  exercise  formats  such  as  gap-filling  may  not  be  suited 
to  the  complexity  of  relative  pronoun  choice,  in  particular  where  the 
functions  of  two  forms  overlap. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  whether  these  materials  could  actually  be 
responsible  for  avoidance,  the  answer  must  be  that  we  cannot  prove  it,  yet  in 
concentrating  on  subject  relative  clauses  they  do  not  help. 

Conclusions  and  suggestions 

To  sum  up,  the  students  in  this  study  were  capable  for  the  most  part 
only  of  producing  relative  clauses  using  which  or  who  as  the  subject  of  the 
clause.  Ventures  beyond  this  safe  ground  were  few  and  sometimes  resulted 
in  errors.  The  significant  absence  of  object  relative  clauses  suggests  a  lack  of 
competence  or  deliberate  avoidance  (or  both);  a  similar  explanation  may 
account  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  embedded  clauses. 

The  overall  impression  one  gets  of  this  particular  area  is  of  a 
competence  that  is  stuck  at  one  particular  point  but  which  is  feeling  its  way 
tentatively  forward  into  more  complex  constructions  such  as  object  relative 
clauses,  use  of  sentential  which  and  embedded  clauses. 

A  number  of  factors  may  be  behind  this  extensive  avoidance.  One  is  the 
inherent  but  varying  complexity  of  relative  clauses,  as  expressed  by  the 
accessibility  hierarchy;  certain  types  of  relative  clause  occur  in  fewer 
languages  and  are  harder  to  acquire.  If  we  view  this  in  terms  of  processing 
difficulty  we  can  also  take  into  account  avoidance  of  embedding.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  problems  specific  to  English:  the  fronting  or  stranding 
of  prepositions,  the  different  word  order,  the  complex  rules  governing  the 
choice  of  pronoun.  When  all  this  is  added  up.  it  is  not  surprising  that  learners 
avoid  relative  clauses,  either  consciously  because  their  mistakes  have  been 
pointed  out,  or  unconsciously  since  they  are  simply  unaware  of  all  the 
various  constructions. 

Whatever  the  source,  it  is  obvious  that  learners  need  help  with  relative 
clauses,  but  it  seems  they  are  not  getting  the  right  sort  in  their  coursebooks. 
Cli^arly  it  is  not  possible  to  cater  for  every  point  of  difficulty  in  the  syllabus;  it 
is  necessary  to  select  a  few  salient  pomts  and  hope  that  the  rest  will  be  filled 
in  by  'acquisition-rich'  activities  such  as  extensive  reading.  Nevertheless  a 
number  of  specific  suggestions  can  be  made: 

(i)  concentration  on  the  definmg/non-defining  distinction  is 
unwarranted.  It  would  be  best  to  introduce  non-defining  relatives 
separately,  after  defining  relatives  hnvo  becomes  established,  especially  as  the 
former  are  rarer  and  can  be  covered  for  by  other  structures  (see  Section  3). 

(ii)  direct  and  prepositional  objects  as  distinct  from  subject 
relativizations  should  be  focussed  on  explicitly  and  practised. 

(iii)  if  possible,  embedded  relative  clauses  should  be  featured 

(iv)  at  a  later  stage,  sentential  which  should  receive  attention 
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(v)  appropriate  exercise  formats  should  be  devised  for  practising  the 
choice  of  relative  pronouns.  The  one  below  may  be  an  improvement  on 
those  discussed  above: 

Exercise.  Put  a  tick  in  the  boxes  if  you  think  the  word  can  be  used  in 
the  gaps  in  the  sentences. 


1.    The  man. 


2.    Behind  her  there  is  a  girl 
dress. 


you're  looking  for  has  gone. 

 Is  wearing  a  red 


WHO 

WHOM 

And  so  on.  A  similar  exercise  can  be  devised  to  practise  that  and  which; 
indeed,  all  the  relative  pronouns  can  be  practised  using  this  format.^ 

In  conclusion  then,  this  article  has  looked  at  the  production  of  relative 
clauses  by  a  homogeneous  group  of  learners  and  found  that  although  they 
make  comparatively  few  mistakes,  there  is  a  serious  case  of  avoidance.  Some 
questions  have  not  been  addressed;  to  give  a  fuller  picture  we  would  need 
(i)  to  look  at  groups  at  other  levels,  (ii)  to  see  whether  some  elicitation 
procedure  could  show  whether  learners  are  capable  if  forced  of  using  the 
relative  clause  types  that  they  seem  to  avoid,  and  (lil)  to  see  whether  similar 
problems  occur  with  comprehension  as  well  as  production. 

But  if  in  its  modest  way  this  article  can  help  teachers  and  materials 
writers  to  understand  one  of  the  problems  learners  of  English  in  Hong  Kong 
face  and  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  those  problems,  then  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose. 


NOTES 

1 .  I  carried  out  a  count  of  1 93  occurrences  of  the  relative  pronoun  which 
(from  the  Cobuild  Corpus).  Of  these  1 51  (78%)  were  defining  and  42  (22%) 
were  not. 

2.  The  construction  in  Chinese  (including  Cantonese)  which  is  most 
similar  to  English  relative  clauses  involves  a  premodifying  clause  linked  to  its 
noun  by  the  marker  'de'  (in  Mandarin)  or  'ge'  (in  Cantonese).  This  marker 
does  not  vary  and  is  used  for  other  types  of  premodification.  With  this 
construction,  only  subjects  and  direct  objects  may  be  relativized,  the  latter 
being  shown  in  this  example  from  Mandarin: 

Wo  gei  ta  de  qian. . . 

I  GIVE  HIM  de  MONEY 

'The  money  that  I  gave  him. . .' 
It  seems  then  that  LI  interference  cannot  be  suggested  as  n  cause  of  the 
avoidance  found  in  this  study,  since  one  would  expect  to  find  direct  objects 
relativized  as  well  as  subjects. 

3.  This  is  similar  to  Schachter's  findings  with  Chinese  students;  out  of  76 
instances  of  use  in  her  study,  only  9  were  erroneous. 
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4.  The  figures  from  my  count  of  which  confirm  this:  161  (84%)  were  not 
embedded,  30  (1 6%)  were  (two  cases  were  unclear). 

5.  For  a  variety  of  exercises  which  practise  the  points  covered  in  this 
article,  readers  may  refer  to  books  like  The  Heinemann  English  Grammar  by 
Digby  Beaumont  and  Colin  Granger  (1989,  Heinemann)  or  English 
Grammar  in  Use  by  Raymond  Murphy  (1985,  CUP). 
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THE  TAIL  THAT  WAGS 


John  FulUlove 

Hong  Kong  Examinations  Authority 


Hong  Kong  is  an  examination -mad  town.  Public  examinations 
dominate  its  secondary  education  system  with  students  preparing  for  their 
'O'-Ievel  examinations  taken  at  the  end  of  secondary  5  and  'A'-Ievel  exams 
which  they  sit  after  secondary  7.  Teachers  plan  and  conduct  their  lessons 
with  an  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  in  their 
subjects.  The  relatively  minuscule  geographic  area  of  Hong  Kong,  its 
comparatively  well-educated  population  of  almost  6  million  people  and  its 
prevailing  ethos  of  capitalism  and'  money-making  create  a  strongly 
competitive  society  in  which  a  student's  results  in  public  exams  are  crucial  to 
success.  ...  for  entry  to  tertiary  education  or  for  employment.  Given  this 
orientation  of  Hong  Kong  society,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  local  public 
examinations  create  extreme  pressures  on  Hong  Kong  students  from  the  day 
they  first  enter  the  educational  system  -  or  more  accurately,  before  that  day, 
when  anxious  parents  take  their  tiny  'scholars'  to  pre-kindergarten 
interviews  to  gain  admission  to  choice  places  even  on  this  lowest  rung  of  the 
educational  ladder.  Likewise,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  examinations 
in  Hong  Kong  are  not  simply  reflective  -  that  is,  assessing  the  students' 
achievement  in  subject  areas  covered  by  the  teaching  syllabuses  as  laid 
down  by  the  Education  Department  (ED),  but,  in  fact,  are  oftentimes 
prescriptive  -  that  is,  establishing  the  aims  and  objectives  which  actually 
serve  as  teaching  guidelines  for  the  schools.  Some  critics  of  the  system 
argue  that  Hong  Kong  presents  a  case  of  the  examination  tail  wagging  the 
education  dog. 

Backwash 

The  term  'backwash'  (or,  sometimes  'washback')  is  used  by  testers  to 
describe  the  effects  of  testing  on  classroom  practices.  This  concept  of 
backwash,  then,  indicates  a  recognition  of  the  reality  of  many  educational 
situations.  Rather  than  serving  as  some  kind  of  totally  objective, 
after-the-fact  measurement  of  the  teaching  and  learning  which  has  gone  on 
before  the  assessment  procedure,  tests  often  play  a  much  more  active  role  in 
the  educational  process.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  testing  has  been  termed  'the 
hidden  curriculum'  by  Snyder  (as  discussed  in  Crooks,  1988:  445)  who 
recognises  that  the  content  of  tests  often  actually  determines  what  goes  on 
inside  the  classrooms,  but  that  this  influence  is  just  as  often  not  publicly 
acknowledged  or  understood.  The  nature  and  strength  of  this  backwash 
effect  and  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  the  backwash  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  educational  system  as  a  whole,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
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other  participants  involved  in  writing  or  establishing  the  'competing' 
curricula,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  types  of  examinations  in  question. 

Educationalists  often  decry  the  detrimental  nature  of  examinations, 
particularly  the  harmful  psychological  effects  that  an  over-emphasis  on 
exams  can  have  on  students  and  teachers  alike.  It  is  also  frequently  pointed 
out  that  examinations  which  are  largely  factual  in  nature  or  which  are  highly 
mechanistic  in  format  can  have  a  detrimental  influence  on  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  classroom.  Pearson  (1988)  notes  that  in  both  Ethiopia  and 
Sri  Lanka  the  introduction  of  'scientific',  objective  language  testing  in  the 
1970's  led  to  an  almost  exclusive  concern  with  mechanical  testing  and  rote 
classroom  learning  to  the  detriment  of  the  learning  of  higher  level  language 
skills.  Therefore,  writes  Pearson,  ".  .  . .  the  results  of  ignoring,  or  giving  only 
token  place  to,  the  testing  of  speaking  is  apparent  in  Sri  Lanka  and  in  many 
other  countries:  pupils  and  teachers  tend  to  ignore  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  speaking  skills"  (p.  103).  Certain  types  of  knowledge  or  skills  are  rather 
conveniently  and  easily  tested,  scored  and  quantified  while  other  types  are 
not  so  readily  adapted  to  testing  or  objective  measurement:  facts  and 
lower-level  cognitive  skills  are  fairly  easy  to  test  and  measure;  more  complex 
concepts  and  higher-level  cognitive  skills  are  much  more  difficult  to  measure 
with  precision.  As  Biggs  and  Collis  (1982)  indicate,  quantitative  evaluation 
can  be  fairly  straightforward;  qualitative  evaluation  is  generally  a  much  more 
complicated  and  demanding  process.  In  language  teaching  and  testing,  for 
example,  reading  and  writing  skills  are  much  more  easily  'testable'  than  are 
listening  or  speaking  skills.  The  result  of  thi^  disparity  is  what  Frederiksen 
(1984:  193)  calls  'the  real  test  bias:'  that  is,  the  tendency  in  all  subjects  for 
there  to  be  areas  which  are  not  tested  and  therefore  not  actually  taught  in 
the  classroom  precisely  because  they  don't  lend  themselves  easily  and 
conveniently  to  being  tested.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  until  recent  years, 
tests  of  speaking  have  largely  been  omitted  from  test  batteries  mainly  due  to 
the  inherent  difficulties  in  reliably  measuring  the  speaking  ability  of 
candidates.  One  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  omission  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  Pearson's  examples,  has  been  a  lack  of  emphasis  on 
speaking  skills  in  classrooms  in  countries  where  the  public  examinations 
have  not  included  oral  exams.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  countries,  including  Sri 
Lanka  and  Zambia,  tests  of  speaking  skills  have  been  introduced  specifically 
to  redress  the  imbalance  of  emphasis  on  the  four  skills  in  the  classroom.  (See 
Pearson,  1988  and  Hilsden,  1990). 

As  these  examples  indicate,  despite  its  widespread  negative  reputation, 
the  backwash  effect  can  and  often  does  have  a  very  positive  effect  on 
language  teaching  and  learning.  Pearson  (1988)  uses  the  term  'levers  for 
change'  (p.  103)  to  refer  to  the  use  of  tests  to  promote  the  latest  ideas  in  the 
classroom.  Davies  (1977)  discusses  his  own  experiences  as  an  advisor  in 
West  Africa  where  tests  were  designed  to  reflect  and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
communicative  methodology  in  the  schools. 

In  his  survey  of  the  effects  of  evaluation  of  students.  Crooks  (1988) 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  'classroom'  evaluation  procedures,  including 
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tests  administered  by  teachers  and  other  assessment  instruments  generally 
less  formal  than  public  examinations.  Crooks,  in  fact,  indicates  that  students 
and  teachers  spend  a  much  greater  percentage  of  their  time  and  energies  on 
classroom  evaluation  activities  than  on  'standardised  tests'  (roughly  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  label  in  this  article  'public  examinations')  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  classroom  evaluations  have  a  greater  psychological  impact  on 
teachers  and  students  than  do  standardised  tests.  This  relative  importance  of 
classroom  evaluation  versus  public  examinations  is  probably  true 
world-wide  and  in  a  sense  may  even  be  the  case  in  Hong  Kong.  Certainly 
teachers'  assessments  of  pupils  and  the  use  of  classroom  tests,  including 
all-important  mock  exams  are  integral  to  English  language  teaching  in  the 
Territory.  However,  the  nature  of  the  Hong  Kong  system  as  already  described 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  very  significant  role  is  played  here  by  the 
public  examinations  and  the  determined  preparation  of  students  for  them. 
Classroom  evaluation  in  Hong  Kong  is  largely  a  prelude,  a  run-through,  for 
the  'real  thing':  the  public  exams. 

This  article  will  concentrate  on  the  effects  of  public  examinations  in 
Hong  Kong  on  the  educational  system,  particularly  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  It  will  primarily  be  concerned  with  the  effects  of  English  language 
examinations  although  reference  to  examinations  in  other  subject  areas  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  when  such  references  seem  relevant.  In  general, 
the  article  will  focus  on  how  the  public  examinations  of  English  language 
affect  (1)  the  content  of  English  language  teaching,  (2)  the  teaching 
methods  used  by  language  teachers,  and  (3)  the  learning  strategies  of 
secondary  school  students  in  Hong  Kong 

Background 

Some  writers  attribute  the  origins  of  large-scale  testing  to  1 9th  Century 
England  and  the  first  public  examinations  administered  and  written  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  mid- 1800s.  These  exams  were  created 
expressly  to  influence  what  went  on  in  the  classrooms  without  the  necessity 
of  state  intervention  in  the  education  system.  (See  Matthews  (1985:  4-7) 
for  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  history  of  public  examinations  in  Britain). 
Other  historians  insist  that  public  examinations  actually  originated  much 
earlier  in  Imperial  China  where  exams  were  used  to  control  admission  to  the 
mandarin  official  ranks  and  a  highly-developed  and  systematised 
examination  process  was  a  keystone  of  the  prevailing  Confucian  philosophy. 

Today,  the  U.K.  educational  system  is  characterised  by  a  large  number 
of  public  examination  boards  which  administer  'O'-level  and  'A'-level 
examinations.  In  the  United  States,  in  contrast  to  Britain,  there  has  never 
been  this  tradition  of  large-scale  public  examinations  for  which  all  school 
leavers  sit.  Instead,  in  the  States,  traditionally,  the  nearest  one  has  had  to 
'public  exams'  are  the  'private'  standardised  tests  such  as  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (PSAT) 
which  are  taken  by  huge  numbers  of  students  each  year.  The  results  of  these 
influential  tests  are  used  widely  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
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country  as  yardsticks  for  admission  (see  Kirkland,  1971:  303-306  and 
Frederiksen:  193-195  for  discussions  of  the  effects  of  these  standardised 
tests  on  teaching  and  learning  in  America).  In  more  recent  years,  especially 
since  the  early  1980's  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
state-government  administered  achievement  tests  as  part  of  the  whole 
accountability  movement  in  American  public  education. 

The  Hong  Kong  educational  system  is  characterised  as  an  examination- 
led  system.  Perhaps  being  a  British  colorry  on  the  periphery  of  China  with  a 
largely  Cantonese  population  made  Hong  Kong  particularly  ripe  for  this  type 
of  exam-dominated  education.  Although  the  teaching  syllabus  for  the  Hong 
Kong  schools  is  written  by  the  Curriculum  Development  Council  (CDC)  of 
the  Education  Department  (ED),  the  autonomous  and  quasi-independent 
Exams  Authority  also  writes  its  own  examination  syllabuses.  The  schools, 
themselves,  generally  do  not  create  their  own  individual  syllabuses  nor  do 
they  normally  use  textbooks  which  do  not  carry  the  imprimatur  of  the  ED 
(although  they  may  do  so  if  they  submit  a  formal  request  to  the  ED).  Not 
surprisingly,  as  Morris  (1990)  points  out, 

the  curriculum  in  practice  [is]  defined  by  publications  of  the  [HKEA], 
specifically  public  examination  scripts  and  their  accompanying  marking 
schedules,  (p.  19) 

The  textbooks  in  use  locally,  too,  generally  reflect  the  examination  syllabus 
in  their  format,  emphasis  and  approach.  The  primacy  of  the  examination 
system  was  noted  as  early  as  the  1930's  by  a  visiting  British  education 
inspector,  Burney,  who  apparently  concluded  that  the  examination  system  in 
Hong  Kong  in  that  day  and  age  resulted  in  the  same  kind  of  rote  learning  it  is 
said  to  foster  today  (see  Lord,  1 987:  3). 

The  Hong  Kong  educational  system  over  the  past  decade  or  so  has  been 
moving  from  a  highly  elitist  system  to  one  of  virtually  universal  education 
through  secondary  school  and  in  the  1990's  to  one  with  widely-available 
tertiary  places.  Thus,  Hong  Kong  has  progressed  from  a  system  designed 
largely  for  academically-motivated  students  to  a  system  for  a  much  more 
broadly-based  student  population.  Morris  (1990)  indicates  that  although 
efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce  educational  innovations 
in  Hong  Kong  such  as  more  heuristic  teaching  methods,  these  innovations 
have  had  only  limited  impact  on  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  classrooms. 
This  has  led  to  what  Morris  calls,  a  'facade  of  change'  whereby  the  teachers 
profess  to  be  in  favour  of  the  innovations  but  in  fact  either  cannot  or  do 
not  successfully  implement  these  changes  in  the  classroom.  This  absence 
of  actual  change,  according  to  Morris,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  changes  have  been  'imported  from  the  West'  without  proper  adaptation 
to  the  local  scene  and  without  the  input  of  local  teachers  into  the  original 
proposals.  In  addition,  there  have  not  been  sufficient  resources  available  to 
train  teachers  in  the  implementation  of  the  innovations.  Finally,  the 
ever-presence  of  the  examination/assessment  system  is  the  real  shaper  of 
classroom  policies  regardless  of  superficial  innovations  mandated  from 
above.  Attempts  to  introduce  child-centred  learning  and  to  move  away  from 
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rote  memorisation  in,  for  example,  integrated  sciences,  social  studies  and 
economics  were  largely  unsuccessful.  In  1982,  the  Visiting  Panel  of 
Secondary  Education  (popularly  known  as  the  Llewellyn  Commission) 
made  the  following  observation  regarding  classes  which  members  of  the 
Commission  observed  in  these  three  subject  areas: 

In  'non-exam,  [sic]  years,  the  atmosphere  seemed  fairly  relaxed,  but  in 
the  examination  preparatory  forms  all  was  deadly  earnest  and  students 
^ere  seen  taking  notes,  laboriously  completing  model  answers  and 
learning  texts  by  rote.  . .  .  Since  students  are  desperate  to  obtain  their 
qualifications,  and  as  teachers  are  judged  professionally  in  terms  of  their 
students'  results,  the  whole  business  is  understandable.  Discovery 
methods,  team  teaching  and  individualised  instruction  have  little  appeal 
to  parents,  students  and  teachers  in  a  situation  where  the  ends  require 
more  didactic  means,  (as  quoted  in  Morris,  7990:33) 
Hong  Kong's  educational  system,  then,  is  a  clear  example  of  one  where 
what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  is  largely  dictated  by  what  happens  in  the 
public  examination  halls.  It  is  a  system  of  "friendly  conspiracy"  (to  use  a 
phrase  confined  by  Fabian,  1982:  25),  made  up  of  teachers,  schools, 
publishers,  course  planners  and  educational  institutions,  who,  together, 
determine  what  the  students  are  exposed  to  In  the  course  of  their  education. 

In  general,  the  Hong  Kong  system  resembles  the  Classical  Humanist 
system  which  Clark  describes  in  his  analysis  of  curriculum  renewal  (1987). 
In  essence,  under  a  Classical  Humanist  system,  the  universities  largely 
control  the  content  of  examinations  and  the  examinations,  in  turn,  are  the 
most  Important  determinants  of  the  syllabuses  of  secondary  education 
courses.  Some  writers,  like  Fabian  (1982),  regard  this  role  of  examinations 
as  "unacceptable  and  unreasonable"  (p.  25).  Others,  like  Morris  in  his 
description  of  the  Hong  Kong  scene,  seem  to  regard  the  role  of  the  exams  as 
a  fact  of  life,  without  imposing  quite  so  negative  a  judgement  on  the  system. 
Nevertheless,  Morris  does  specifically  state  that  any  change  in  the 
educational  system  in  Hong  Kong  must  inevitably  first  Involve  a  change  in 
the  examinations:  through  the  exams  syllabus  one  can  effect  what  happens 
in  classrooms  from  Wong  Tai  Sin  to  Shau  Kei  Wan.  Morris  cites  the  instance 
of  change  in  the  'A'-Ievel  Economics  syllabus,  initiated  by  a  Hong  Kong 
University  professor  and  implemented  through  the  HKEA  examinations 
syllabus  as  a  successful  example  of  change  using  the  examinations  route 
(Morris,  19i90:  67-68).  This  particular  change  succeeded  largely  because 
the  teachers  realised  that  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  'A' -level 
examination  would  require  that  they  change  the  content  of  their  teaching 
syllabus  and  proceeded  to  implement  those  changes  in  classroom  practice. 

The  Backwash  Effect 

How  do  public  examinations  affect  education?  In  what  ways  does  the 
backwash  work?  Today,  most  educators  as  well  as  professional  testers,  have 
abandoned  the  myth  prevailing  until  the  1 970's  that  tests  we'-e  ideally  'value 
free',  scientific  instruments  designed  by  testing  professional  only  to  measure 
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how  well  the  test  candidates  had  mastered  a  given  subject,  the  content  of 
which  was  determined  elsewhere  by  professional  educators.  In  the  past 
testers  "were  popularly  believed  to  live  in  an  arcane  world  of  numbers  and 
formulae/'  divorced  from  the  'real'  world  (Alderson,  1981:  5).  Teachers, 
especially  language  teachers,  who  themselves  probably  come  from 
non -numerate  backgrounds,  have  been  largely  suspicious  of  testers  but  have 
viewed  testing  as  a  mathematically  precise  discipline.  Increasingly,  however, 
even  testers  admit  that  their  field  is  a  largely  "inexact  science"(Clark,  1980: 
80).  In  addition,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  examination  are  prescriptive  as  well 
as  reflective  (see  Matthews:  30),  a  conclusion  which  every  Secondary  4  or  5 
student  in  any  Hong  Kong  secondary  school  could  readily  attest  to.  How, 
then,  does  the  backwash  lap  at  the  shores  of  a  typical  Hong  Kong  English 
language  lesson? 

First,  the  examinations  affect  the  content  of  the  lessor;s  taught,  both  in 
broad  terms  and  in  much  more  specific  details  as  well.  This  influence  on 
course  content  may  be  direct  -  through  what  the  teacher  plans  for  her 
lessons -or  it  may  be  somewhat  less  direct,  but  nonetheless  highly 
significant, -through  the  content  of  the  recommended  textbooks  used  in 
most  schools.  In  the  broadest  terms,  the  content  of  courses  is  influenced  by 
the  weighting  of  the  parts  or  subsections  of  the  examinations.  For  example, 
in  the  Hong  Kong  Certificate  of  Education  Examination  (HKCEE),  Syllabus 
B  English  Language  examination\  the  weightings  of  the  parts  of  the  exam 


are  as  follows: 

Composition  25% 

Reading  Multiple  Choice  25% 

Listening  15% 

Oral  10% 

Reading,  Summary  and  Usage  25% 


Given  these  weighting,  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  teachers  and  students 
will  spend  more  time  in  class  working  on  reading,  writing  and  usage 
(comprising  a  total  of  75%  of  the  tests  marks)  and  relatively  less  time  on 
developing  speaking  and  listening  skills  (regardless  of  the  real-life 
usefulness  in  a  place  like  Hong  Kong  of  improving  one's  oral/aural  abilities 
in  English).  Likewise,  in  the  Sixth  Form  very  little  classroom  attention  is  paid 
to  helping  students  with  their  spoken  English,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time 
no  oral  component  of  the  'A'-level  Use  of  English  Examination  (although 
this  situation  will  change  in  1992  when  Secondary  6  students  begin 
preparing  for  the  1994  UE  Exam  which  for  the  first  time  will  include  an  oral 
component). 

In  addition,  the  effects  of  the  public  examination  upon  the  content  of 
lessons  may  be  quite  specific.  Paper  V  (Reading,  Summary  and  Usage)  of 
the  HKCEE  traditionally  has  included  sections  testing  phrasal  verbs,  those 
troublesome  items  in  English  such  as  put  out  [a  fire],  look  up  to  [a  person], 
and  so  on,  consisting  of  a  verb  and  a  preposition  or  particle.  Although 
English  language  specialists  might  well  quarrel  with  the  importance  of 
phrasal  verbs  or  at  least  might  feel  that  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
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systematically  teach,  nonetheless  in  English  language  classes  throughout 
the  Territory,  students  are  subjected  to  lessons  about  phrasal  verbs  because, 
quite  simply,  they  will  probably  appear  in  the  'O'-level  HKCEE, 

The  public  examinations  also  affect  how  teachers  teach  and  how 
students  learn.  However,  unlike  the  influence  on  content,  whereby  if  one 
wants  to  effect  a  change  in  content,  a  reasonably  assured  way  of 
accomplishing  this  would  be  to  change  the  content  of  the  examination,  it 
seems  much  more  difficult  to  use  public  exams  to  consciously  change  the 
methods  employed  by  teachers  to  teach  and  students  to  learn  (see 
Matthews,  1985:  28),  In  general,  teachers  and  students  seem  to  adopt  a 
highly  utilitarian  approach  to  examinations:  whatever  method  of  teaching 
and  learning  seems  likely  to  'get  through  the  syllabus'  and  maximise  the 
students'  exam  results,  with  the  most  efficient  expenditure  of  effort  (given 
that  scarce  pre-exam  resource:  time),  will  be  adopted  regardless  of  the 
pedagogical  value  of  that  approach.  If  this  means  having  students  memorise 
essays  or  learn  by  heart  page  after  page  of  vocabulary  or  having  teachers 
give  lengthy  and  largely  unfathomable  grammatical  explanations  to  the 
students,  so  be  it.  The  desired  end  (a  pass  in  the  HKCEE)  would  seem  to 
justify  even  the  most  dubious  means. 

Matthews  (1985)  writes  that  "         the  hard  fact  of  day-to-day 

schooling  is  that  teachers  seem  to  rely  heavily  on  externally  prescribed  goals 
of  examination  results  as  a  prime  motivator  (for  their  students)"  (p.23).  In 
fact  the  role  of  public  examinations  in  the  motivation  of  students  appears  to 
be  an  extremely  complex  subject,  a  matter  open  to  many,  sometimes 
contradictory  interpretations.  Certainly  every  secondary  school  student  in 
Hong  Kong  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  importance  of  public  examinations 
for  the  individual's  future.  The  fact  that  exams  in  Hong  Kong  are 
norm-referenced  and  therefore  highly  competitive,  pitting  student  against 
student,  classmate  against  classmate  in  the  high-stakes  'combat'  for  good 
exam  results  would  seem  to  make  the  examinations  in  Hong  Kong 
extrinsically  motivating  for  students.  It  is  not  evident,  however,  that  Hong 
Kong  students  are  actually  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  exams  are 
norm -referenced  or  of  the  implications  of  such  a  system  in  terms  of 
competition.  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence,  for  example,  that  large  numbers 
of  Hong  Kong  students  will  resit  an  exam  (as  in  the  case  of  two  1 992  exams 
reoffered  because  of  flooding  on  the  day  of  the  original  exam)  in  the  hopes 
the  'second'  exam  will  be  an  easier  test  and  therefore  that  they  will  do 
'better'.  This  reasoning,  of  course,  pays  no  heed  to  the  dictates  of 
norm-referencing,  as  an  'easier'  exam  simply  results  in  all  candidates  gaining 
higher  marks  but  remaining  at  the  same  relative  position  in  the  norm- 
referenced  results. 

In  addition,  as  Crooks  (1988)  points  out  in  his  article,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that  the  "use  of  extrinsic  motivation  is  problematic" 
(p.  463).  The  effects  depend  on  the  personality  and  psychological  makeup 
of  the  individual  student.  A  student  with  a  high  sense  of  self-efficacy  may 
well  work  hard  to  prepare  for  a  Dublic  examination,  feeling  as  she  probably 
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will,  that  she  has  a  good  or  at  least  reasonable  chance  of  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  student  with  a  low  sense  of  self-efficacy  may  well  not  work  to 
prepare  for  the  public  examination,. because  she  feels  that  even  her  hardest 
efforts  will  not  be  rewarded  with  good  exam  results. 

For  students  who  suffer  from  test  anxiety,  public  examinations  like 
those  in  Ho  -g  Kong  probably  have  quite  detrimental  effects.  Crooks  (1988: 
461 )  recognises  that  the  "debilitating  effects"  of  test  anxiety  are  especially 
noticeable  with  standardised  tests  which  he  calls  "particularly  intrusive"  and 
therefore  disturbing  for  students  prone  to  test  anxiety.  Certainly  the  Hong 
Kong  public  examinations,  with  some  1 25,000  candidates  taking  the  HKCEE 
and  17,000  sitting  the  A-level  exams,  are  'intrusive'  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Examinations  Authority  to  minimize  those  intrusions.  The  exams  are 
highly  impersonal:  students  are  identified  by  anonymous  candidate  number, 
sit  the  exams  in  large,  and  often  physically  uncomfortable,  exam  halls 
throughout  Hong  Kong  rather  than  in  their  own  schools.  The  exams  of 
'necessity'  involve  bureaucratic  red-tape:  students  must  follow  detailed  and 
sometimes  confusing  regulations  often  specific  to  each  examination  paper. 
Examples  can  be  found  in  the  procedures  governing  the  use  of  pencil  or  pen; 
the  directions  for  making  of  notes  (in  spaces  provided),  the  use  of 
machine-graded  multiple-choice  answer  sheets  for  certain  (but  not  all) 
papers  or  questions.  Furthermore,  candidates  are  faced  with  a  myriad  of  rules 
such  as  the  provision  that  certain  brands  or  models  of  electronic  calculators 
are  allowed  into  examination  halls,  while  others  are  excluded.  Candidates 
may  .sometimes  be  confronted  with  seemingly  inexplicable  procedures 
although  there  actually  may  be  very  convincing  explanations  for  those 
procedures.  For  example:  on  the  English  composition  papers,  students  are 
not  allowed  to  write  on  alternate  li  nes  of  the  answer  books  and  are  warned 
that  they  will  be  penalised  if  they  do  so.  Why?  Because  studies  have  shown 
that  students  who  do  use  alternate  lines  invariably  receive  higher  marks  from 
raters  of  compositions  due  to  the  neatness  of  their  papers  and  thus  the 
prohibition  is  designed  to  remove  this  'unfair'  advantage  gained  by 
line-skippers.  (Oddly,  students  are  allowed  to  take  calculators  into  English 
language  examinations,  but  must  stow  them  under  their  desks).  It  is  little 
wonder,  then,  that  students  often  feel  that  they  are  very  small  components  of 
an  enormous  examination  system  which  is  highly  impersonal  on  the  one 
hand  but  personally  highly  important  on  the  other.  In  Hong  Kong,  as  might 
be  imagined,  students  and  teachers  spend  much  of  the  time  in  their 
preparation  for  the  examinations  not  studying  the  contents  of  the  subjects  to 
be  examined,  but  rather  learning  the  mechanics  or  rules  governing  the  taking 
of  the  examinations. 

The  Hong  Kong  Examinaiions  Authority  does  explicitly  attempt  to 
design  its  examinations  so  that  they  test  more  than  simple  surface 
knowledge  of  facts.  In  fact,  the  Exams  Authority  tries  to  make  sure  that  no 
more  than  30  percent  of  any  examination  paper  tests  purely  factual 
information.  Nonetheless  the  system,  unfortunately,  does  seem  to  encourage 
local  students  to  adopt  study  strategies  to  learn  at  the  level  of  'knowledge', 


rather  than  at  the  higher  levels  of  'application  of  knowledge'  or  'transfer  of 
knowledge  to  new  situations'  (to  use  the  three-fold  classification  which. 
Crooks  (1988)  employs).  Textbooks  which  contain  little  more  than  'clones' 
of  past  exam  papers  along  with  'model'  answers  seem  to  abound  and  some 
students  in  Hong  Kong,  particularly  the  weaker  candidates,  tend  to  spend 
long  hours  memorising  those  model  answers,  rather,  it  would  appear,  than 
actually  learning  how  to  answer  similar  questions.  To  be  fair,  of  course,  there 
are  many  very  good  students  who  do  not  concentrate  on  rote  memorisation. 
However,  amon^  the  candidates  at  the  barely  pass  level  and  below,  there 
does  seem  to  be  an  abiding  faith  that  perhaps  the  same  question  as  appears 
in  the  practice  book,  or  at  least  a  question  identical  enough  that  the  marker 
will  not  notice  that  the  memorised  answer  doesn't  quite  'fit'  the  question, 
will  appear  in  the  examination  this  year,  'Past  paper  practice'  is  a  favourite 
exercise  of  students,  if  not  of  teachers,  as  a  way  of  familiarising  the  students 
with  the  format  and  the  mechanistic  requirements  of  the  papers. 

In  certain  examinations,  such  as  the  HKCEE  composition  paper,  the  Use 
of  English  composition  paper  or  the  UE  WASPS  (Practical  Skills  for  Work 
and  Study,  a  quite  sophisticated  and  demanding  paper),  the  students  do 
have  a  chance  to  extend  themselves  and  their  cognitive  abilities  to  levels 
such  as  those  labelled  "relational"  or  even  "extended  abstract"  by  Biggs  and 
Collis  (1982).  However,  students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  textbooks,  often 
seem  to  encourage  the  students  to  take  a  "unistructural"  or  at  best 
"multistructural"  approach  to  study  for  these  examinations.  Thus,  for 
example,  rather  than  trying  to  master  how  to  use  English  language  to 
describe  people,  the  student  will  memorise  one  or  several  descriptions  in 
English  of  people.  The  student  will  then  insert  into  any  essay  question  on  the 
examination  this  pre-memorised  description  of  a  'person'.  The  student  is 
using  a  "unistructural"  (or  even  "pre-structural")  approach  to  a  question 
which  actually  expects  a  much  higher  cognitive  level.  Likewise,  students 
often  learn,  by  rote,  idiomatic  phrases  in  English  or  'important-sounding' 
words  which  they  then  throw  into  any  and  every  essay  without  regard  to 
appropriateness. 

As  well  as  having  a  profound  impact  on  students,  the  examination 
system  in  Hong  Kong  also  affects  teachers  and  their  behaviour.  Morris 
(1990:  49-51)  reports  on  the  results  of  a  study  he  conducted  on  the 
teaching  of  Economics  at  Form  4  and  5  levels.  He  found  that  teachers  cite 
the  public  examinations  as  the  most  important  factor  affecting  their 
teaching.  They  generally  feel  that  they  need  to  'cover  the  syllabus'  and 
prepare  students  for  examination  questions  and.  in  general,  they  believe  that 
the  most  efficient  way  of  accomplishing  these  two  tasks  within  the  busy 
school  year  is  by  the  traditional  teaching  method  of  lecturing  to  their 
students.  More  innovative  methods,  such  as  student-centred  learning  and 
heuristic  methods  are  generally  avoided  by  the  teachers  even  if  they  believe 
these  more  modern  approaches  are  worthwhile.  This  failure  to  adopt 
innovative  practices  Is  due  to  the  constraints  of  the  examination  system. 
Exam  pressures  are  exerted  by  the  students  themselves  or  by  the  school's 
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principal.  According  to  the  results  of  interviews  which  Morris  conducted 
with  teachers  for  his  study,  the  teachers  feel  that  the  students  will  blame  the 
teacher  if  they  fail  the  examination,  and  as  the  students  expect  the  teacher  to 
cover  the  syllabus,  that  is  what  the  teacher  usually  does.  Likewise,  according 
to  the  teachers  in  Morris's  study,  if  the  students  do  not  get  what  they  regard 
as  adequate  results  in  their  examination,  they  will  withhold  cooperation  from 
the  teacher  they  regard  as  responsible  and  thus  will  make  life  quite  difficult 
for  that  teacher.  In  addition,  according  to  the  teachers  in  Morris's  study,  the 
school  principal  exerts  strong  pressure  on  the  teacher  to  teach  to  the 
examination.  The  principal  is  well  aware  of  how  well  or  poorly  a  teacher's 
classes  do  in  the  public  exams  and  teachers,  at  least,  believe  that  their 
students'  performance  will  directly  affect  the  principal's  rating  of  them  and 
thus  their  prospects  of  promotion. 

English  Language  Examinations  in  Hong  Kong 

There  are  quite  a  few  cases  of  public  English  language  examinations  in 
Hong  Kong  affecting  classroom  activities.  Johnson  and  Wong  (1981),  for 
example,  discuss  the  Hong  Kong  Scaling  Test  for  English  at  the  end  of 
Secondary  3,  introduced  in  1981,  though  subsequently  discontinued.  A 
Working  Group  which  designed  the  Scaling  Test  and  tried  out  a  sample  test 
on  1,500  students,  felt  that  one  desired  result  of  the  test  would  be  that  . . . 
classroom  activities  will  ....  be  more  valuable  and  more  interesting  than 
preparation  for  a  formal  type  of  test,  and  will  represent  worthwhile  learning 
experiences  in  their  own  right/'  {Testing  Communicative  Competence, 
1979:  52).  Johnson  and  Wong  see  the  Scaling  Test  as  an  example  of 
"testing  as  a  force  for  change  in  teaching''  (p.  279).  They  view  the  Scaling 
Test  as  a  way  of  introducing  more  genuinely  communicative  methods  of 
teaching  into  the  classroom,  including  the  use  of  authentic  materials,  and 
thereby. 

as  a  way  of  achieving  syllabus  revision  with  the  resulting  changes  in 
textbook  design  and  classroom  learning  and  teaching  techniques. 


The  test  designers  originally  planned  to  include  an  oral/aural  component  of 
the  test  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  "technical  and  logistic 
problems"  (Testing  Communicative  Competence,  1979:  52).  However,  they 
did  include  cloze  tests  as  well  as  task-based  communicative  elements  in  the 
examination.  They  gave  heavy  emphasis  to  meaning  as  well  as  to  form,  to 
contextualised  language  items  rather  than  to  discrete  point  items  and  to 
Hong  Kong-based,  authentic  materials.  In  these  ways,  they  hoped  to  ensure 
that  the  backwash  effect  to  be  beneficial  in  the  classroom.  The  Scaling  Test 
is  no  longer  used  because  the  educational  situation  in  Hong  Kong  has 
changed  over  the  past  ten  years  with  the  continued  expansion  of  free  or 
subsidised  public  education,  beyond  Secondary  3.  Nonetheless,  the  Scaling 
Test  does  seem  to  have  affected  English  language  teaching  In  Secondary  1 
to  3  in  the  more  communicative  approach  it  fostered. 


(p.  277), 
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A  second  example  of  classroom  innovation  brought  about  by  the  y 
introduction  of  a  particular  examination  can  be  found  in  the  addition  of  a 
listening  component  to  the  Hong  Kong  Certificate  of  Education  Examination 
in  1986.  Although  there  had  been  an  oral/speaking  component  of  the 
HKCEE  since  at  least  the  late  1940's  and  although  there  was  already  a 
listening  test  in  the  'A'-level  examination,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Paper 
3  Listening  Test  in  1986,  tliere  was  no  listening  component  of  the  HKCEE. 
When  the  decision  was  taken  to  add  a  listening  component,  it  was  with  the 
explicit  expectation  that  this  new  element  of  the  examination  would  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Territory.  Towards  that  end,  the  Education  Department,  at  considerable 
expense,  had  induction  loop  listening  systems  installed  in  each  government 
and  aided  school  to  encourage  schools  to  include  lessons  for  improving 
students'  listening  skills.  The  induction  loop  system,  which  comprises  a  tape 
player  and  short-distance  transmission  system  as  well  as  headphones  for 
students,  theoretically  allows  students  to  take  part  in  listening  lessons  and 
activities  even  in  schools  situated  in  areas  of  extremely  high-levels  of  noise 
pollution,  such  as  those  schools  located  near  the  flight  path  of  Kai  Tak 
International  Airport. 

Tne  Rape.  3  Listening  component  of  the  HKCEE  carries  a  weighting  of 
15%  of  the  total  marks  of  the  English  language  examination,  not  as 
significant  as  the  written  composition  (25%)  or  the  Reading  Multiple  Choice 
(25%)  or  the  Reading/Summary  Passage  (25%),  but  nonetheless  a  rather 
sizeable  portion  of  the  exam.  The  listening  component  consists  of  two  parts. 
Part  A  and  Part  B.  Part  A  involves  relatively  short,  discrete  listening  items, 
including  listening  to  descriptions  and  choosing  the  correct  picture  being 
described,  task-based  items  using  semi-authentic  listening  texts  simulating 
media  broadcasts  of  various  kinds,  and  items  requiring  the  students  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  maps,  diagrams  or  other  pictures.  Part  B 
involves  an  extended  listening  exercise  in  which  the  students  listen  to 
approximately  five  minutes  of  spoken  text  and  then  answer  questions  about 
it  and  a  form-filling  exercise  in  which  the  students  hear  an  interview  or 
exchange  and  fill  in  a  semi-authentic  form  as  they  listen  to  the  tape. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  Annual  Reports  published  annually  by  the  HKEA 
and  written  by  the  Chief  Examiners  of  each  paper,  respectively,  regarding 
the  listening  exam  since  its  inception  in  1986  reveals  four  important 
points  concerning  this  test.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  backwash  effect 
of  the  exam  was  quite  intentional.  The  desired  changes  in  classroom 
practices  are  spelt  out  quite  explicitly.  For  example,  in  the  1986  Report,  is 
the  following: 

The  intention  behind  tho  introduction  of  the  Listening  Test  was  to 
encourage  greater  emphasis  on  listening  in  the  school  curriculum  and  to 
promote  a  wider  range  of  listening  experiences  in  the  classroom  and 
outside.  Teachers  should  encourage  students  to  take  advantage  of 
English  listening  offered  by  the  media.  (HKEA,  Certificate  of  Education 
Annual  Report,  1986: 61). 


Second,  the  Reports  specifically  suggest  that  English  teachers  should 
familiarise  their  students  with  the  mechanics  of  the  listening  examinations 
and  with  day-to-day  listening  and  notation  conventions,  such  as  writing  out 
dates,  spelling  common  Hong  Kong  place  names,  and  so  on,  particularly  for 
the  form-filling  listening  exercise.  Third,  the  Reports  from  1987  onward 
emphasise  that  the  exam  has  been  purposely  made  more  difficult 
year-by-year  and  that  from  the  Exams  Authority's  point  of  view,  the 
backwash  effect  has  been  quite  positive.  For  example  the  1 990  Report  states 
thnt 

Overall  this  paper  [1990]  was  marginally  more  difficult  tfian  in  1989, 
and  it  is  intended  tfiat  tfie  degree  of  difficuity  will  again  be  sligfitly 
increased  in  tfie  next  administration,  ...  [I]t  is  clear  tfiat  tfie  listening 
skills  of  the  candidates  are  improving,  no  doubt  in  large  measure  due  to 
more  focused  teaching  in  preparation  for  this  paper,  (HKEA  CE  Annual 
Report.  1990:69), 

Fourth,  the  Reports  make  clear  that  the  questions  on  the  listening  test  are 
designed  to  test  a  variety  of  different  levels  of  cognitive  processing.  For 
example,  some  of  the  questions  involve  low-level  listening/processing 
abilities  "with  the  actual  words  of  the  answer  to  the  question  occurring  in 
the  extract  they  [the  candidates]  listened  to".  Other  questions  required 
"higher  level  skills  of  interpretation  and  inference-making",  (HKEA  CE 
Annual  Report,  1988:65-66). 

The  School  Certificate  Listening  Test  is  a  very  expensive  test  to  set, 
moderate,  and  record.  It  is  administratively  an  extremely  complicated 
component  to  run,  requiring,  as  it  does,  some  225  examination  halls 
equipped  with  induction  loop  systems  and  necessitating  5  versions  of  the 
test  to  be  given  over  a  two-day  period.  However,  the  backwash  effects  of 
the  test  are  obviously  regarded  as  important  and  beneficial  enough  to 
warrant  the  trouble  and  expense.  Now  after  six  years  of  experience  with  the 
test,  schools,  teachers  and  students  seem  to  accept  the  validity  of  its 
existence  and  to  have  incorporated  listening  into  the  prevailing  pattern  of 
preparation  for  the  English  language  examination. 

Yet  another  example  of  an  examination  created  largely  for  its  expected 
backwash  effect  is  the  case  of  the  Use  of  English  Oral  Examination  which 
will  go  on  stream  in  Hong  Kong  in  1  994.  The  Use  of  English  Examination  is 
the  'A'-level  examination  used  by  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  other 
local  tertiary  institutions  as  a  btandard  for  admission.  The  UE  Exam  was 
extensively  redesigned  in  1989.  This  1989  New  UE  includes  a  largely 
task-based,  thematic  listening  examination  (Paper  A),  a  fairly  traditional 
writing  test  which  is  impression-marked  and  concentrates  equally  on 
accuracy  and  content  (Paper  B),  a  reading  comprehension  and  language 
systems  examination  which  is  half  multiple-choice  and  half  short  answer, 
non-multiple  choice  (Paper  C)  and  an  examination  known  as  Practical  Skills 
for  Work  and  Study  or  WASPS  which  is  a  task-based  exercise  requiring 
broadly  integrative  abilities  of  reading,  note-taking,  synthesising  and 
summarising  information  and  writing  (Paper  D).  However,  the  1989  New 
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Use  of  English  examination  does  not  include  an  Oral  Examination 
component.  The  omission  was  in  part  due  to  the  costs  and  complexity  of 
running  an  oral  exam,  in  part  because  of  the  problems  of  reliability  at  an  oral, 
and  in  part  because  the  Exams  Authority  felt  that  the  New  UE  format  as  it 
was,  constituted  a  large  enough  change  to  expect  students  and  teachers  to 
absorb  and  adjust  to  at  one  go.  As  a  result,  however,  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  encouraging  the  improvement  of  English  speaking  abilities  in  Sixth 
Form  classes  in  Hong  Kong.  Because  of  a  perceived  need  to  improve  spoken 
English  and  because  of  the  desire  to  have  an  assessment  of  applicants' 
spoken  abilities,  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  other  tertiary  institutions 
suggested  in  1989  that  it  would  like  the  ^  laminations  Authority  to  include 
an  oral  component  in  the  UE  Exam.  If  this  were  not  done,  argued  the  tertiary 
institutions,  they  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  test  which  did  measure 
oral  ability,  because  these  schools  regarded  oral  English  as  particularly 
important  for  students  admitted  to  study. 

Therefore,  the  HKEA  in  1989  agreed  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
adding  an  oral  component  to  the  UE  Exam,  having  first  devised  a  rough 
format  which  would  allow  for  up  to  20,000  candidates  to  be  examined  in  a 
10-day  period  at  an  acceptable  cost  (i.e.  for  no  more  than  a  40%  increase  in 
the  subject  fee).  In  the  Autumn  of  1990  the  HKEA  Use  of  English  Subject 
Committee  established  a  Working  Party  to  make  specific  recommendations 
regarding  the  possibility  of  an  oral  exam.  That  Orals  Working  Party, 
comprised  of  representatives  from  Hong  Kong  University,  Chinese 
University,  the  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic,  Lingnam  College,  other  educational 
institutions,  plus  secondary  school  English  language  teachers,  refined  the 
format  for  the  oral  examination.  As  part  of  the  process  of  devising  the  oral, 
the  Exams  Authority  conducted  pilot  tests  in  the  first  half  of  1 991 .  Details  of 
the  suggested  oral  were  submitted  to  all  250  secondary  schools  which  teach 
Sixth  Form  in  May  1991  and  after  revising  the  proposal  in  light  of  the 
schools'  reactions,  a  final  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  the  Exams 
Authority  in  early  1992.  And  the  official  version  of  the  oral  test  was  sent  to 
all  schools  in  May,  1992.  Sixth  Form  students  in  September  1 992  will  begin 
preparing  for  the  new  oral  addition  to  UE  for  the  Spring,  1 994  administration 
of  the  UE  Examination. 

The  UE  Oral  will  be  composed  of  two  parts:  Part  One  will  involve 
each  candidate  with  a  group  of  three  other  candidates  reading  a  short 
passage  and  then  orally  presenting  an  account  of  the  passage  to  their  three 
fellow  candidates  and  to  two  examiners.  For  Part  Two,  the  four  candidates 
will  be  required  to  take  part  in  a  group  discussion  for  the  planning  of  a 
project  related  to  the  topic  or  theme  of  the  passages  that  the  candidates 
presented  individually  for  Part  One.  The  first  part,  then,  will  involve 
somewhat  lower  level  speaking  skills  and  the  examiner  will  be  assessing  the 
candidate  on  accuracy  of  grammar  and  of  pronunciation  and  on 
intelligibility.  Part  Two  of  the  examination  will  involve  interpersonal 
interaction  and  the  candidates  will  therefore  be  assessed  on  much  higher 
level  skills  of  communicative  abilities  over  and  above  purely  linguistic 
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abilities,  including  fluency,  turn-taking,  range  of  vocabulary  and  structures 
and  intelligibility. 

It  is  obviously  too  early  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  existence  of  the  Use  of 
English  Oral  Examination  will  have  the  desired  backwash  effect  on  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  6  and  7.  One  assumes  that  given  the 
weighting  of  the  Oral  of  18%  of  the  total  UE  subject  mark,  that  teachers  and 
students  will,  in  fact,  pay  close  heed  to  the  improvement  of  oral  skills. 
Presumably  this  new  exam  will  lead  to  the  publication  of  new  textbooks 
with  accompanying  audiotapes  and  videotapes  i^n  Hong  Kong  directed 
towards  the  improvement  of  speaking  in  general  and  the  practising  of  the 
format  of  the  new  exam  in  particular.  At  the  very  least,  students  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  dismiss  the  need  to  improve  their  oral  abilities  with  the 
disclaimer  that,  as  oral  skills  are  not  tested  in  their  UE  Exam,  their  busy 
timetable  of  preparation  precludes  attention  to  oral  work. 

An  Assessment 

Public  Examinations  are  easy  targets  for  criticism  and  complaint.  Few 
people  enjoy  taking  exams  and  only  a  hardened  tester  could  take  pleasure  in 
watching  young  people  worrying  and  working  towards  the  day  when  they 
must  submit  to  their  fate  In  their  examinations.  Purists  feel  that  the  content 
of  education  should  be  dictated  by  educators  and  educational  planners  and 
examinations  should  somehow  be  nothing  more  than  evaluations  o^  *  iw 
well  students  have  achieved  the  goals  set  by  the  planners.  In  this  .oal' 
world,  testers  and  tests  would  be  isolated  and  not  allowed  to  affect  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom. 

The  real  world,  of  course,  is  quite  different  from  this  'ideal',  and  it  is 
probably  never  possible  to  seal  tests  and  testers  off  from  life  in  the  classroom 
to  prevent  contamination.  In  fact,  whether  the  role  that  public  examinations 
play  in  the  educational  process  is  deplorable  or  laudable  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  who  is  making  the  judgement  and  what  roles  other  actors  in 
the  system  play.  Many  authors  like  Rea  (1986)  argue  that  language  testing 
can  be  a  positive  force  in  encouraging  communicative  language  teaching. 
As  has  been  argued  in  this  article,  in  a  place  like  Hong  Kong,  public 
examinations,  in  fact,  play  the  most  important  role  in  shaping  what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom.  This  predominant  role  is  in  part  due  to  the  prevailing 
exam-based  ethos,  m  part  because  of  the  reluctance  or  inability  of  other 
actors  on  the  scene  to  affect  teachers'  opinion  sufficiently  to  promote 
change,  and  in  part  due  to  the  willingness  of  the  Exams  Authority  to  assume 
an  active  role  in  shaping  educational  policy. 

Certainly  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  area  of  English  language  teaching,  the 
Examinations  Authority  has  adopted  a  number  of  policies  which,  one  can 
argue,  have  had  long-term  beneficial  effects  on  local  secondary  school 
English  language  classes.  The  encouragement,  though  exams,  generally,  of  a 
communicative  approach  to  language  teaching  and  learning,  of  the 
improvement  of  speaking  and  listening  skills,  of  attention  to  the  content  and 
style  of  writing  just  and  not  to  the  grammaticality  of  the  writer's  product,  of 
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the  teaching  of  practical  study  and  work-related  reading  and  summarising 
skills:  ail  these  are  examples  of  examination-led  English  language  policies  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Several  caveats,  however,  need  to  be  added  to  this  optimistic  picture. 
First  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  extreme  pressure  which  the  examination 
system  in  Hong  Kong  places  upon  the  local  students  is  unfortunate  and 
needs  constant  reassessing.  Second,  if  the  examination  includes  a  large 
number  of  questions  or  parts  which  require  only  low  level,  unistructural  or 
perhaps  multistructural  answers,  then  students  will  largely  rely  on  surface 
learning,  particularly  the  rote-learning  which  is  the  frequent  target  of  critics 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Examinations  system.  Third,  everi  if  the  examination 
questions  require  higher-level  cognitive  processes  to  answer,  teachers  and 
students  may  well  resort  to  attempts  to  apply  lower-level  cognitive 
processes  to  these  questions.  So,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  although 
the  composition  papers  of  both  the  H  KCEE  and  the  UE  demand  higher-order 
answers  for  full  marks,  each  year  weaker  students,  though  certainly  a  small 
minority,  memorise  compositions  or  large  chunks  of  compositions  in  an 
effort  to  'get  around'  the  actual  cognitive  requirements.  Finally,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  norm-referencing  of  the  Hong  Kong  public  examinations 
does  impose  a  competitive  pressure  on  the  candidates  which,  perhaps  in  an 
ideal  world,  would  be  best  to  avoid.  The  competitive  nature  of  the  system  is 
destined  to  change  and  to  change  very  rapidly,  however,  with  the  explosive 
expansion  of  tertiary  education  in  the  Territory.  No  longer  will  students  be 
madly  vying  for  a  scant  few  places  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Universities  and  polytechnics,  instead,  will  be  actively  competing  to  recruit 
the  better  students  for  their  particular  institution.  This  will  undoubtedly  have 
profound  effects  on  the  nature  of  the  examination  system.  Likewise,  the 
gradual  introduction  of  graded-objective-type  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  form  of  the  Targets  and  Target  Related  Assessment  Scheme 
(TTRA)  with  its  emphasis  on  criteria  and  on  individualization  of  learning  will 
undoubtedly  necessitate  a  rethinking  of  assessment  policies  and  practices  in 
Hong  Kong.  Examinations  will  need  to  continue  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  real  world  and  the  examination  room,  to  move  towards  more  task-baseJ 
examinations  which  are  less  driven  by  psychometric  objectivity  and 
statistical  reliability.  The  overall  effect  of  the  dog  and  its  wagging  appendage 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  a  healthily  wiggling  canine. 

Notes 

1  The  Syllabus  B  vorsion  of  ihe  (English  language  paper  is  taken  by  those  students  who  study 
in  what  were  once  called  Anglo- Chinese  schools  ii)  which  English  is  the  official  medium  of 
instruction  The  vast  majority  of  secondary  b  students  in  Hong  Kong  opt  for  the  Syllabus  B 
Examination,  instead  of  the  alternative,  syllabus  A  which  is  an  easier  examination  aimed  at 
students  who  studied  in  schools  where  Cantonese  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  All 
subsequent  references  in  this  pyper,  unless  otherwise  noted,  will  be  to  the  Syllabus  B 
Examination. 
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Introduction 

This  paper  examines  the  impact  of  the  computer,  electronic  equipment 
and  new  technology  on  the  current  generation  of  teachers  of  English,  and 
the  potential  of  these  forms  of  equipment  for  the  next  generation. 

The  Current  Situation 

Travelling  around  Hong  Kong,  visiting  a  large  number  of  teachers  in 
many  different  schools,  I  notice  that  in  the  room  next  to  the  Principal's  Office 
in  most  standard  government-designed  schools,  there  are  often  two  or  more 
computers. 

In  many  schools  it  is  clear  that  they  are  used  regularly.  There  are  often 
teachers  in  the  room  working  at  the  word  processor,  or  clerks  updating  a 
database  with  records,  lists  of  student  names,  and  timetables.  In  other 
schools,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  computer  is  hardly  ever  used. 

English  teachers  seem  to  use  the  computer  even  less  than  other 
teachers.  In  a  recent  small  survey  at  The  University  of  Hong  Kong  only  6  out 
of  80  teachers  had  ever  used  a  computer,  and  only  2  of  those  6  used  a 
computer  regularly. 

By  contrast,  in  the  new  B.Ed  (Language  Teaching)  programme  which 
starts  in  September  1993  at  The  University  of  Hong  Kong,  the  first  module 
that  students  will  encounter  is  'Computer  Literacy  and  Keyboard  Skills'.  In 
this  20  hour  module,  students  will  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the 
computer  and  acquire  enough  word  processing  skills  to  be  able  to  produce 
all  their  subsequent  assignments  in  word  processed  form.  This  will  have  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  allowing  students  to  re-work,  revise  and  re-submit 
assignments  as  part  of  the  development  of  thinking  and  analysis  which  will 
lead  them  to  become  true  professionals  in  their  field. 

In  a  later  course  these  students  will  learn  how  to  produce  worksheets 
and  create  graphics  (pictures)  on  the  computer  for  use  during  their  periods 
of  school  experience.  In  subsequent  courses  thev  will  encounter 
developments  in  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning,  Computational 
Linguistics,  Lexicography,  and  Concordancing.  By  the  end  of  the  four  year 
course,  they  will  be  extremely  familiar  with  the  Personal  Computer  (PC)  and 
its  facilities  and  will  bring  what  they  have  learned  into  the  schools. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  personal  computer  will  become  cheap  enough 
for  almost  every  family  to  own  one.  They  will  become  as  frequent  as 
television  sets  in  the  average  home  and  our  students  will  be  as  familiar  with 
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their  use  as  they  are  with  hand-held  electronic  games  such  as  'Game  Boy'.' 
Coniam  (1 992)  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  21st  Century,  the  pen  and  paper  will  be  replaced  entirely,  in  some 
societies,  by  hand-held  electronic  keyboards. 

In  the  next  section  we  will  first  explore  what  equipment  and 
programmes  (known  as  hardware  and  software)  are  currently  available  tn 
teachers  and  the  uses  we  can  make  of  it.  Then  developments  now  available 
to  researchers  will  be  discussed  and  considered  in  relation  to  how  useful 
they  could  be  for  the  classroom  teacher. 

Hardware  Now  Available — What  We  Can  Use  Now 

Corriputers 

This  section  deals  with  equipment  which  It  is  possible  to  use  now  to 
good  effect  once  we  overcome  the  barriers  that  prevent  us  from  using  it. 

Computers  are  already  available  in  the  schools  and  in  many  homes.  A 
computer  of  this  kind  Is  often  referred  to  as  a  PC  (Personal  Computer). 
Unfortunately,  many  teachers  are  reluctant  to  use  them  to  produce  materials 
such  as  worksheets.  Let  us  consider  possible  reasons  why  teachers  continue 
to  use  typewriters  or  to  give  drafts  to  the  clerks  to  type  out  and  photocopy. 
One  reason  may  be  that  Arts  graduates  have  been  educated  in  an  emotional 
environment  which  assumes  that  they  are  good  at  reading  books  but  that 
they  are  useless  at  practical,  scientific  and  technical  matters. 

When  introducing  teachers  of  English  to  simple  statistics  on  testing  and 
evaluation  courses  (see  Falvey  et  aL  forthcoming)  I  always  have  to  calm 
fears  about  the  mathematics  involved,  and  show  that  they  are  as  capable  as 
anyone  of  carrying  out  the  statistical  procedures  nec.essary  to  discover 
meaningful  information  about  tests  and  test  items.  'If  it's  technical  leave  it 
alone'  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  teacher  of  English.  However  I  find  that 
they  have  no  problems  with  the  tape-recorders  and  other  hi-fi  equipment 
required  for  listening  lessons.  They  can  also  use  the  TV  set  and  the  video 
recorder.  Postgraduate  Certificate  of  Education  students  at  The  University  of 
Hong  Kong  regularly  produce  videos  of  themselves  teaching  as  part  of  their 
assignments.  They  have  no  problems  with  these  pieces  of  equipment. 
However,  mention  computers  and  they  say,  'No,  they  are  far  too  technical'. 

Once  the  emotional/technical  barrier  has  been  overcome,  teachers  find 
that  the  advantages  of  the  PC  are  overwhelming.  It  is  possible  to  produce  a 
worksheet  at  very  short  notice.  An  idea  can  be  worked  on  and  produced  very 
easily,  considered,  and  revised  once  or  twice  without  inconvenience  to  the 
office  staff  who  hace  retyping  drafts.  The  worksheets  can  also  look  very 
attractive  for  students  when  they  are  created  with  eye-catching  formats. 

How  can  the  barrier  be  overcome?  The  answer  can  be  relatively  simple. 
Ail  you  have  to  do  is  to  treat  the  PC  as  a  very  friendly  typewriter  which  helps 
you  when  a  typewriter  cannot.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  manuals  produced  by  the  companies  but  to  get  a  friend  or  colleague  to 
show  you  how  to  start  up  the  machine  and  then  give  you  a  simple  set  of 


instructions  to  follow  which  allows  you  to  typ."^.  save  what  you  have  typed  in 
the  memory  of  the  machine  and  then  to  print  ^ff  what  you  have  typed  and 
saved,  it  is  amazing  how  much  you  can  do  with  such  limited  knowledge. 

Once  you  have  made  progress,  the  availability  of  graphics  packages 
means  that  you  can  add  drawings  and  shapes  (icons)  to  your  worksheets  to 
make  them  more  attractive.  Recent  software  creation  by  the  Microsoft 
Corporation  provides  a  'user  friendly'  environment  for  the  teacher  who 
wants  to  use  programmes  such  as  the  wordprocessing  package  'Microsoft 
Word'  and  their  very  easy  to  use  'Windows'  software  allows  the  relative 
novice  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  versatility  with  pull-down  menus  instead 
of  commands.  This  means  that  words  (menus)  appear  on  the  screen  offering 
you  a  choice  of  what  you  would  like  to  do  next.  In  earlier  times  operators 
had  to  remember  a  great  number  of  commands  in  order  to'  give  simple 
commands  to  the  computer.  Now,  that  is  all  done  for  you. 

Appendix  la  and  lb  show  the  differences  that  can  be  made  to  a 
worksheet  by  using  the  PC,  It  is  a  simple  form  of  what  is  becoming  to  be 
known  as  'desktop  publishing',  publishing  which  occurs  in  the  workplace 
rather  than  in  the  commercial  publishers. 

The  PC  also  allows  for  the  publication  of  student  work  in  an  attractive 
format.  Student  essays,  book  reviews,  poems  and  interviews  can  be 
collected,  word  processed  by  students,  and  published  using  desktop 
software  (programmes  that  allow  the  teacher  to  produce  pamphlets, 
brochures  and  little  booklets).  Students  will  write  much  more  carefully, 
paying  attention  to  the  content  and  accuracy  of  their  texts  if  they  are  likely  to 
be  read  in  the  real  world  of  parents,  relatives,  siblings  and  peers.  Access  to  a 
PC  will  give  the  English  Club  an  incentive  to  publish  what  they  talk  about, 
produce  simple  notices  and  provide  information  about  their  a-^uvities 
without  creating  extra  work  for  administrative  and  professional  staff. 

Fax  Machines 

Fax  machines  are  more  common  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Soon,  they  will  become  available  in  schools  for 
administrative  purposes  linking  schools  to  their  sponsors,  to  the  Education 
Department  and  to  other  organizatio'^s.  One  of  the  big  advantages  they  can 
bring  will  be  the  rapid  exchange  of  information  among  teachers.  Worksheets 
can  be  exchanged;  tests  can  be  piloted  in  another  school  so  that  items  can 
be  moderated  before  being  used  in  your  own  school;  and  student  texts  can 
be  exchanged  and  read  in  other  classes  thus  providing  a  real  audience  for 
their  writing  (research  has  shown  that  the  provision  of  a  real  audience  leads 
to  a  significant  improvement  in  sfident  writing  because  of  the  greater 
attention  given  to  it  and  the  willingness  of  students  to  revise  and  redraft.) 

Newer  Developments 

Eiectronic  mail  ( email)    electronic  networks 

EnriC'rl  is  now  commonly  used  in  univprsiiies  on  a  worldwide  basis.  It 
works  in  the  following  way.  A  university  teacher's  PC  is  net-worked  (i.e.  it 
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Is  linked  to  other  PCs  in  the  university  so  that  teachers  can  'talk' 
to  each  other  by  typing  in  their  words  onto  the  screen  and  sending  them 
to  their  colleagues.)  In  addition,  through  the  university's  mainframe 
computer  in  its  Computer  Centre,  teachers  can  be  linked  to  other  academics 
sitting  at  their  PCs  in  their  rooms  in  their  universities  five  or  ten  thousand 
miles  away. 

This  provides  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  interflow  and  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas.  Dino  Chincotta  and  Jeffrey  Day  at  The  University  of 
Hong  Kong  are  currently  working  on  a  project  which  will  allow  science 
teachers  in  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools  to  be  linked  with  the  university 
and  with  each  other  so  that  they  can  communicate  with  each  other  and 
share  'bulletin  boards'  (information  sheets  on  screen)  which  provide 
information  to  which  the  teacher  would  not  normally  have  access 
(Chincotta  and  Day  1992).  The  advantages  to  the  profession  of  this  facility 
are  just  now  becoming  apparent.  If  the  idea  is  spread  to  other  subject  areas, 
teachers  of  English  will  be  able  to  share  ideas,  share  worksheets  that  work 
well,  share  techniques  and  strategies,  and  ask  for  advice  or  help  or 
information. 

As  this  paper  was  being  written,  a  piece  of  information  arrived  on 
one  of  the  electronic  networks  to  which  1  subscribe  talking  about 
Dual -coding  theory,  a  suggested  replacement  for  the  schema  theory  of 
reading  which  has  been  so  influential  in  our  interpretation  of  how  people 
learn  to  understand  a  piece  of  writing  they  have  never  encountered  before. 
As  a  result  of  this  information  I  have  been  able  to  contact  another  subscriber 
on  the  network  asking  for  details  of  the  new  theory  called  'dual  coding 
theory'.  Indeed,  the  Coniam  article  mentioned  above  was  first  'published'  in 
electronic  format  in  'The  Electronic  Journal'  which  allows  ideas  to  be  shared 
quickly  and  cheaply  by  electronic  mail  before  publication  in  hard  print  in 
book  form. 

New  Developments 


Scanners  are  electronic  machines  which  allow  a  text  or  graphics  to  be 
fed  into  the  machine  which  electronically  scans  it  into  a  file  in  the  PC.  This 
means  that  all  the  text  has  been  captured  in  a  format  which  teachers  can 
work  on  as  though  they  are  working  on  a  word  processor.  Teachers  then  can 
work  on  the  text  as  though  it  was  their  own  writing  in  the  PC.  Texts  which 
have  been  scanned  can  be  altered,  shortened,  added  to,  words  can  be 
deleted  to  create  cloze  passages,  questions  added  for  text  comprehension 
subtitles  can  be  added  to  make  them  more  readable,  questions  can  be 
interspersed  to  help  reading  attack  skills,  and  sentences  can  be  re-arranged 
to  create  jigsaw  reading  exercises. 

Scanners  are  not,  at  the  moment,  sophisticated  enough  to  capture  all  of 
the  data  'cleanly'  (without  some  errors)  but  they  are  90%  correct  and 
improving  rapidly. 
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Concordances 

In  the  creation  of  a  new  generation  of  dictionaries,  such  as  the 
COBUILD  Series,  researchers  fed  millions  of  words  into  large  computers  as 
running  text  (i.e.  just  feeding  the  text  into  the  computer  without  stopping  for 
breaks  such  as  chapters  vir  paragraphs).  As  a  result,  the  dictionary  entries 
could  be  based  on  real  use.  'Mxh  examples  taken  from  a  very  large  sample  of 
material.  In  order  to  process  this  massive  amount  of  text  in  a  meaningful 
way,  software  had  to  be  developed  to  handle  the  data  in  chunks  which 
could  be  studied.  Thus,  concordance  programmes  were  developed. 

A  concordance  programme  allows  the  researcher  to  call  up  every  use  of 
a  particular  word  or  set  of  words  in  the  database  of  words  (called  a  corpus). 
As  an  example,  the  concordance  programme  in  a  2.5  million  corpus  of 
spoken  text  from  the  BBC  would  tell  us  that  the  word  'spoken'  occurs  71 
times  in  the  2.5  million  words  in  the  corpus.  The  concordance  programme 
would  allow  you  to  inspect  those  occurrences  in  order  to  determine  the 
context  in  which  they  are  used.  One  can  inspect  the  concordance  output 
which  can  be  printed  and  determine  whether,  for  example,  the  word 
'spoken'  collocates  with  (occurs  in  the  company  of)  the  word  'word'.  It 
does,  7  times! 

The  advantages  that  this  development  brings  to  the  teacher  and  her 
students  are  manifest.  First  of  all.  it  is  possible  to  help  vocabulary 
development  by  discovering  the  most  common  collocations  of  key  words 
and  teaching  them.  Secondly,  it  is  possible  to  sort  out  problems  associated 
with  linguistic  elements  which  often  cause  problems  for  teachers  (e.g. 
prepositional  use).  The  concordance  programmes  allow  the  researcher,  and 
eventually  the  teacher,  to  print  out  the  prepositions  that  are  causing 
problems  and  inspect  them  in  order  to  discover  how  they  are  used  on  a 
regular  basis.  For  example,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  the 
words  'with'  and  'to'  collocate  with  the  word  'spoken'.  Students  find  this 
kind  of  work  fascinating.  Teachers  can  allow  the  students  to  inspect  the 
printouts  and  work  out  for  themselves  the  rules  underlying  prepositional 
use.  Another  example  of  how  the  concordance  programme  can  help  is  in 
inspecting  adjectival  order  (e.g.  one  can  programme  the  computer  to 
produce  concordances  for  'big  green'  ...  or  'green  big'  ...  or  'the  little'  . .  . 
and  see  what  occurs  before  and  after  them.  Students  are  soon  able  to  work 
out  for  themselves  how  the  adjectives  are  usually  arranged.  This  'working 
out  for  themselves'  is.  of  course,  a  much  more  effective  way  of  learning  than 
being  told  the  rule  and  then  asked  to  apply  it.  It  is  an  inductive  approach, 
rather  than  a  deductive  approach. 

A  major  advantage  of  concordances  is  that  they  are  able  to  assist  both 
teachers  and  students  in  the  development  of  language  awareness. 
Language  awareness  is  the  term  given  to  techniques  and  approaches  which 
are  designed  to  help  teachers  and  students  become  aware  of  how  language 
is  used  in  contexi.  Two  examples  have  been  given  above.  A  further  example 
concerns  grammar.  Two  aspects  of  grammar  can  be  investigated.  The  first  is 
morphology.  The  second  is  syntax. 


Morphology  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  structure  of  words  - 
how  words  are  formed.  It  is  insightful. for  teachers  and  students  to  work  with 
a  concordance  programme,  call  up  a  word,  inspect  its  uses  and  then  apply 
morphological  rues  to  it  to  see  that  context  in  which  its  derivatives  occur. 
One  could,  for  example,  take  the  word  'success',  call  it  up  and  see  the  variety 
of  contexts  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Then  we  could  add  the  suffix  'ful'  to 
create  'successful',  call  it  up  and  inspect  the  contexts  in  which  it  appears. 
Students  soon  get  into  the  swing  when  they  start  asking  for  the  words 
'unsuccessful',  'successfully',  and  'unsuccessfully'  to  be  called  up  for 
printing  out  and  inspection.  The  process  of  inspection  and  reporting  back  to 
the  class  of  what  they  have  discovered  can  lead  to  a  great  .'sal  of  language 
awareness. 

Syntax  is  the  discipline  which  investigates  the  structure  of  the  clause. 
Concordances  allow  us  to  investigate  how  words  are  ordered,  how  elements 
of  a  clause  are  ordered,  how  lense  agreement  occurs  and  how  clauses  are 
embedded.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  helping  both  teachers  and 
students  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  modals  and  conditionals,  both  of 
which  cause  problems  for  second  language  learners.  One  can  call  up  for 
inspection  a  series  of  modal  uses  in  order  to  determine  when  and  how  they 
are  used  and  in  what  contexts.  In  the  same  way  conditionals  can  be 
investigated  to  explore  examples  of  use  by  native  speakers  which  run 
counter  to  what  we  are  told  in  the  grammar  textbooks.  An  example  is  when 
authentic  text  written  by  educated  native  speakers  demonstrates  that  tense 
agreement  as  prescribed  by  the  text  books  does  not  always  follow  in  real  life. 
An  example  would  be: 

'If  he  comes,  I'm  gone'. 

In  this  example,  teachers  would  normally  teach  'If  he  comes,  I  will  go.'  It 
would,  however,  be  useful  to  explore  how  often  the  simple  present  tense  of 
the  verb  'to  be'  is  used  with  the  past  participle  form  of  the  verb  'to  go' 
instead  of  the  modal  verb  'will'  with  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  'to  go'. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  researchers  arc  not  yet  able  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  really  big  corpora  which  exist.  Most  researchers  are  currently 
using  small  concordance  programmes  which  can  only  deal  with  limited 
amounts  of  text.  One  really  needs  about  250  citations  of  a  word  in  a  corpus 
to  be  able  to  say  anything  significant  about  the  way  in  which  that  word 
behaves  in  text.  It  v^ill  not  be  long,  however,  before  teachers  will  be  able  to 
link  into  large  corpora  to  produce  their  own  printed  lists  of  words  and  their 
collocations  for  analysis  by  themselves  and  their  students. 

CD  ROM  iVIachines  and  Pronunciation 

Richard  Cauldwell  working  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  UK,  in 
association  with  Margaret  Allen,  has  made  a  remarkable  breakthrough  with 
CD  ROM  technology.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  CD  disk  and  a  CD  player 
linked  to  a  PC.  The  text  on  the  CD  has  been  typed  onto  the  word  processor. 
In  addition,  the  phonological  representation  of  the  toxt  is  shown  above  each 
line  of  text.  When  the  screen  is  linked  to  a  large  screen  one  can  call  up  any 


line  of  text  and  hear  IMMEDIATELY  the  words  being  spoken  by  the  original 
speaker.  The  practical  use  for  teachers  will  be  that  eventually  they  will  be 
able  to  use  this  equipment  which  allows  for  immediate  searching  and  instant 
playback  time  and  again.  Work  on  pronunciation  will  be  so  mucii  easier  than 
it  is  at  present  when  the  teacher  has  to  laboriously  rewind  and  re-cue  the 
audio  tape  time  and  again.  This  breakthrough  will  almost  certainly  be  seen  in 
the  universities  before  it  is  seen  in  the  schools,  bUt  Collins  Harper  are 
interested  in  the  idea  and  it  could  be  a  relatively  short  time  before  textbooks 
are  published  with  the  accompanying  CDs  and  software. 


Speech  Synthesizers 

Work  on  speech  SYNTHESIZERS  is  ongoing  in  many  universities 
throughout  the  world.  The  idea  behind  a  speech  synthesizer  is  that  by 
speaking  into  an  attachment  to  the  PC  the  spoken  word  can  be  received, 
processed  and  copied  onto  a  floppy  disk  in  the  same  way  that  the  written 
word  can  be  word  processed. 

The  implications  of  a  breakthrough  in  this  area  are  huge.  To  begin  with 
student  oral  work  could  be  put  onto  disk  and  printed  out.  In  this  way  stories 
and  presentations  could  be  worked  on,  edited  and  revised  and  finally  created 
in  publishable  form.  This  would  also  allow  teachers  to  create  their  own 
material  much  more  easily  and,  especially,  expand,  amend  and  abridge 
material  from  other  sources,  it  would  complement  the  technology  of  the 
scanner  described  above  by  providing  teachers  of  English  with  a  magnificent 
tool  for  materials  initiation  and  development. 

Conclusion 

There  are  other  pieces  of  equipment  coming  on  to  the  market  which 
eventually  filter  down  to  be  used  by  teachers  in  the  classroom.  However,  of 
all  the  technological  developments  mentioned  above  the  PC,  its  smaller 
versions  the  laptop  (portable  PC)  and  the  notebook  (a  smaller  and  lighter 
version  of  the  laptop)  undoubtedly  offer  the  greatest  promise  for  the  teacher 
of  English  in  the  short  term. 
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APPENDIX  1A 


This  worksheet  is  presented  as  though  it  was  typed  for  photocopying. 
You  will  have  1 20  minutes  in  order  to  accomplish  the  following  tasks. 

1 .  You  are  required  to  assemble  the  materials  you  collected  in  the  survey  of 
cinema  going  habits  among  the  different  class  groups  in  the  school. 

2.  Then  you  have  to  write  a  200  word  abstract  of  the  main  points  that  you 
have  extracted  from  the  materials  you  have  collected. 

3.  After  that  you  are  asked  to  present  recommendations  to  the  school 
authorities  for  the  establishment  of  a  cinema  club  which  will  show  films  that 
students  and  teachers  agree  are  worthwhile  and  enjoyable  in  order  to 
counteract  the  films  which  many  consider  undesirable  in  our  cinemas  at 
present. 
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APPENDIX  IB 


This  shows  what  can  be  done  to  the  same  text,  very  simply 
with  the  PC  in  only  2  minutes. 


You  will  have  120  minutes  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  following  tasks.  


1 .  You  are  required  to  assemble  the  materials  you  collected  in  the  survey  of 
cinema  going  habits  among  the  different  class  groups  in  the  school. 

2.  Then  you  have  to  write  a  200  word  abstract  of  the  main  points  that 
you  have  extracted  from  the  materials  you  have  collected. 

3.  After  that  you  are  asked  to  present  recommendations  to  the  school 
authorities  for  the  establishment  of  a  cinema  club  which  will  show  films 
that  students  and  teachers  agree  are  worthwhile  and  enjoyable  in 
order  to  counteract  the  films  which  many  consider  undesirable  in  our 
cinemas  at  present. 
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Introduction 

'What  is  "TTRA"?' 

'Why  will  it  be  implemented  so  soon?' 
'How  can  "TTRA"  help  students?' 

'What  is  the  main  difference  between  "TTRA"  and  the  current 
approach?' 

These  questions  were  raised  in  every  "TTRA"  lecture,  showing  that  most 
of  the  participants  were  curious  and  anxious  about  the  implementation  of 
"TTRA".  "Why  not  try  it?"  was  the  suggestion,  so  our  group  discussed  the 
topic  area  of  our  project. 

In  the  Education  Commission  Report  No.  4  Chap  5,  it  is  suggested  that 
a  system  of  target  and  target-related  assessments  ("TTRA")  should  be 
started  for  the  core  subjects,  Chinese,  English  and  Mathematics,  initially  up 
to  Secondary  3  to  accommodate  the  cha.iges  taking  place  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  and  their  different  abilities.  The 
report  states  that  a  framework  of  attainment  targets  and  related  assessment 
involving  both  internal  and  external  components  should  be  developed  for 
use  in  Hong  Kong.  Even  though  this  is  a  great  change  in  the  Hong  Kong 
education  system,  our  group  members  believe  that,  if  it  is  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  next  and  future  generations,  it  is  worth  doing.  In  order  to  get  a  better 
insight  into  it,  we  teachers,  at  the  frontier  of  the  education  system,  should 
not  hesitate  in  experimenting  with  it  in  order  to  judge  its  effectiveness.  Thus, 
through  actual  preparation  and  trying  out,  it  is  hoped  that  we  can  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  what  "ITRA"  is  so  that  we  can  implement  our 
cxpcriunccs  in  cinssioom  teaching  in  our  schools. 

The  reasons  for  choosing  the  aesthetic  dimension 

As  the  development  of  tfie  "TTRA"  programme  is  at  the  stage  of 
"Programmes  of  Study",  which  .ire  being  written  by  a  special  "TTRA"  team, 
the  focus  of  our  action  research  cannot  go  beyond  that.  Owing  to  the  limited 
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time  available,  we  could  not  design  and  try  out  tasks  for  more  than  one 
dimension.  There  are  a  few  reasons  why  the  aesthetic  dimension  appeals  to 
us  more  than  the  interpersonal  or  the  cognitive  dimension.  First,  there  is  a 
need  for  more  resources  for  the  aesthetic  dimension.  Also,  most  teachers 
lack  confidence  in  handling  the  aesthetic  texts  which  can  seem  very  aWen  to 
the  students!  However,  the  value  of  literary  and  aesthetic  texts  encourages 
us  to  use  them  to  help  students  to  develop  their  sensitivity  to,  and  interest  in, 
the  English  language  so  that  they  are  able  to  enjoy  its  playfulness,  creativity 
and  subtlety. 

How  and  what  materials  were  designed 

"TTRA"  is  task- based.  Tasks  are  the  means  through  which  learners 
progress  towards  targets.  They  are  holistic  and  involve  content,  process  and 
product.  A  cluster  of  tasks  based  on  themes  will  form  a  unit  and  different 
units  will  then  be  compiled  together  to  form  a  module.  Since  our  students 
lack  the  chance  of  being  exposed  to  aesthetic  texts  which  are  generally 
agreed  to  have  value,  "Enjoying  Literature"  was  our  module  which  consisted 
of  5  units,  namely  'Poems',  'Songs',  'Short  Stories',  'Drama'  and  'Children's 
Literature'  as  well  as  one  global  task.  Following  a  student-centred  approach, 
the  themes  of  the  units  were  carefully  chosen  to  suit  Form  Three  students' 
needs  and  interests. 

Next,  we  designed  the  tasks  for  each  unit,  bearing  in  mind  the  learning 
targets  of  the  aesthetic  dimension,  the  target-related  general  objectives,  the 
characteristics  of  the  tasks  and  the  principles  of  the  task  design.  After 
undergoing  various  stages  such  as  consulting  tutors,  discussing  and 
compromising  with  group  members,  drafting,  revising  and  polishing  our 
work,  there  came  our  whole  module    Enjoying  Literature. 
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The  Structure  of  Our  Module  i 


"TTRA"  Aesthetic  Diniensjon 


Key  Stage  3  -Form  3  level 


Module  Erijoying  literature 


Unitl 
Poems 


Unit  2 
Songs 


Unit  3 
Short 
Stones 


Unit  4 
Drama 


Unit  5 

Children's 

Literature 


Theme 
Home 


Theme 
Fnendship 


Theme,  \ 
Friendship  1 


Theme. 
Curiosity 
about  the 
future 


Theme:  j 
Legend  I 


Features  in  a  unit 


purposes 

tdrget  related  yoneral  oh|ectives 

tasks  (m  sequenceO 

exercises 

resources 

assessment  .tasks 

evaluation 


1 


A  Glof)al  Task  An  English  Variety  Show  & 
Board  Display 


1^ 
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Tasks  designed  in  units 


Unit 

Tasks  designed 

Poems 

Poem  appreciation 
Comparison  of  poems 
Collection  of  materials/articles 
Writing  a  poem 

Sonas 

Song  appreciation 

Comparison  of  attitudes  of  two  song  writers 

Short  stories 

Comparison  of  characters 
Role  play  with  the  help  of  semi-script 
Writing  to  characters  in  ihe  story 
Comparison  of  texts  with  the  same  theme 
Collection  of  texts 

Drama 

1 

!   Creating  a  new  ending 
j  Dramatization 

Children's 
j  Literature 

;   Rewriting  legends  in  children's  literature 

j 

i 

Experimental  Teaching 

Heep  Woh  College  was  the  school  we  chose  for  experimental  teaching. 
Trying-out  the  lesson  plans  in  a  co-educational  school  helped  us  to  see  if 
the  tasks  designed  were  suitable  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  small 
number  of  participants  and  the  shortage  of  time  discouraged  us  from  trying 
out  everything  we  had  designed.  As  a  result,only  two  units,  short  stories  and 
drama,  were  selected  for  the  try-out  in  two  different  classes. 

As  a  student-centred  approach  was  the  main  approach  of  our  project, 
all  the  tasks  designed  were  based  on  this  criterion  so  as  to  provide  students 
with  more  chances  to  talk.  The  teacher,  whose  role  was  minimal,  was  to  give 
guidance  to  students.  Throughout  the  six  lessons,  students  were  encouraged 
to  speak  freely  during  the  discussions.  Other  members  of  our  group  gave 
students  lots  of  support  because  many  students  lacked  ideas  and  language 
to  express  themselves  and  they  were  inexperienced  in  group  discussion. 

According  to  the  feedback  shown  in  the  students'  evaluation  form,  most 
of  the  students  in  these  two  classes  had  little  exposure  to  aesthetic  texts 
before.  Despite  this,  most  students  were  interested  in  the  texts  chosen  for 
these  two  units  and  thus  most  of  the  learning  objectives  could  be  achieved. 
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As  students  were  required  to  be  very  involved  in  group  work,  they  showed 
interest  in  the  tasks  given  and  were  willing  to  take  part  in  them.  Although 
not  all  of  them  could  respond  appropriately,  the  effort  shown  was  highly 
appreciated. 

However,  some  problems  were  encountered  during  the  experimental 
teaching.  To  begin  with,  there  was  not  enough  time  and  this  resulted  in 
various  drawbacks.  Some  tasks  had  to  be  cancelled.  The  dramatization  took 
place  too  quickly.  If  students  had  been  given  more  time  to  rehearse  so  that 
the  teacher  could  remedy  any  problems  that  arose,  the  performance  would 
have  been  much  better. 

Next,  the  lack  of  mutual  understanding  between  students  and  the 
teacher  certainly  accounted  for  the  inappropriacy  of  some  tasks.  This  spoiled 
some  of  the  students'  interest  and  prevented  some  tasks  from  being  carried 
out  efficiently.  Also,  a  better  way  of  grouping  could  have  facilitated  group 
work.  Unreliable  grouping  usually  hindered  our  try-out  lessons. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  tasks  required  students  to  do  a  lot  of  group 
work.  Unluckily,  many  students  had  limited  vocabulary  to  express  their  ideas 
freely  or  clearly.  This  led  to  a  lot  of  hesitations  during  the  discussion  and 
consequently,  more  time  than  expected  was  needed. 

Overall  review  of  the  project 

We  p^e  delighted  that  we  have  tried  a  module  in  the  aesthetic  dimension 
with  which  to  gain  confidence  when  dealing  with  aesthetic  texts  after  this 
project.  Apart  from  this,  we  are  not  as  worried  as  we  were  when  we  were 
introduced  to  the  unveiling  of  "TTRA".  We  all  agree  that  this  new  framework 
is  actually  not  completely  new  to  English  teachers.  "TTRA",  from  our  point 
of  view,  is  only  a  natural  evolution  initiated  by  the  change  and  needs  of 
society.  Teachers  can  adapt  the  work  they  have  done  already  to  the  new 
approach. 

Students  can  gain  a  lot  from  our  project  as  well.  Being  keen  on  the  texts 
chosen,  students  may  take  initiatives  to  further  their  reading  on  aesthetic 
texts  outside  the  classroom.  Also,  learning  can  usually  take  place 
subconsciously  when  no  pressure  is  exerted  on  students  in  a  relaxing 
environment  and  this  is  certainly  welcomed  by  most  students  and  parents. 
Then  to  a  ce-tain  extent,  most  students  can  learn  at  their  own  pace  and 
cooperation  is  encouraged  throughout  the  tasks. 

In  addition,  well-chosen  texts  account  for  the  success  of  the  project.  If 
the  texts  are  interesting  and  can  be  related  to  real  life  situations  in  which 
students  find  themselves,  learning  can  bo  facilitated. 

Recommendations 

Although  we  cliose  suitable  and  interesting  themes  for  our  students  in 
the  units  and  the  activities  employed  throughout  the  modulo  were 
student  centred,   active   participation   was  greatly   hampered   by  their 
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inexperience  in  group  discussion  and  their  lack  of  classroom  language  to 
hold  the  discussion.  Therefore,  here  are  some  recommendations: 

1 .  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  introduce  as  many  student-centred 
tasks  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  students  to  participate  in  the 
lessons. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  a  variety  of  different  types  of 
student-  centred  activities  like  pair  work,  individual  work  and  other 
different  forms  of  group  work  be  planned  for  the  lessons. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  provide  students  with  more 
chances  to  develop  the  skill  of  giving  an  immediate  response 
during  discussions  as  unpredictability  is  a  very  important  element  in 
real  interaction. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  transactional  language  for  discussions  be 
taught. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  more  chances  for  practising  the 
communicative  skills  be  given  to  students  in  our  lessons. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  publishers  include  more  aesthetic  texts 
in  the  English  textbooks. 

Findings  and  suggestions  related  to  the  "TTRA" 

As  mentioned  before,  "TTRA"  is  task-based.  The  lasks  designed  are 
based  on  different  themes.  However,  when  wo  tried  to  include  a  variety  of 
themes  in  our  module,  we  found  that  suitable  themes,  which  the  students 
could  respond  to  and  at  the  same  time  feel  interested  in,  were  limited.  We 
wonder  if  we  are  restricting  students  to  only  certain  themes  that  they  can 
cope  with  and  when  the  whole  framework  is  implemented,  will  students  be 
fed  up  with  similar  themes,  which  they  may  have  come  across  in  previous 
years  or  in  other  subjects? 

In  addition,  we  found  the  targets  and  target -related  objectives  abstract. 
If  the  wordings  had  been  more  self-explanatory,  teachers  would  have 
understood  better. 

Moreover,  we  hope  that  more  seminars  on  "TTRA"  with  more  practical 
suggestions  and  demonstrations  will  be  hold  in  future,  and  that  more 
communication  between  teachers  of  various  key  stages  will  take  place  so 
that  we  can  have  a  better  picture  of  how  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by 
students. 

Finally,  the  success  of  the  scheme  depends  very  much  on  the  resources 
and  support  given  by  the  Government.  With  large  classes  and  the  heavy 
workload,  no  teacher  is  able  to  make  any  chanqes  at  the  moment 

Conclusion 

'Armed'  with  the  belief  that  'no  gain  is  without  pain',  wo  cnn  manage 
the  work  that  is  nec(?ssary  efficiently.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth 
doing  well,  though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  our  [project  Yet,  il 
was  rewarding  in  a  sense  that  wo  are  now  better  e(|uipped  for  future 
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changes  in  the  Hong  Kong  education  system.  In  fact,  not  only  students  but 
also  teachers  may  be  motivated  through  this  project  for  we  feel  there  is  an 
urge  to  do  more  research  into  "TTRA"  and  literature.  Since  we  can  only 
implement  the  aesthetic  dimension  for  key  stage  3  in  one  school,  we  hope 
that  future  participants  on  future  refresher  courses  will  feel  the  need  to  try 
the  other  dimensions  for  the  different  key  stages  in  different  schools  so  that 
there  can  be  more  valuable  findings. 

All  in  all.  'joint  effort',  'cooperation'  and  'enthusiasm'  among  all  the 
teachers  in  Hong  Kong  are  essential  for  the  success  of  "TTRA". 
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The  Aim 

A  process  approach  to  teaching  writing  was  tried  with  a  F.3  class  in 
Methodist  College  (band  1  -3  students)  for  six  lessons  over  two  weeks.  The 
purpose  was  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  implementing  Process  Writing  in 
real  classroom  situations. 

The  Problem 

Students  were  seldom  interested  in  writing  lessons  and  reluctant  to 
produce  ideas  beyond  the  teacher's  guidelines,  leading  to  pieces  of  boring, 
similar  and  minimal  writing.  Teachers  had  to  innure  themselves  to  going 
through  piles  of  uninteresting  compositions  heavily-laden  with  mistakes. 
However,  this  suffering  does  not  meet  with  rewards  as  students  keep  on 
making  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over  again  without  showing  logical 
thinking  or  fluent  expression. 

The  phenomenon  of  students  producing  low-grade  work  (both  in  terms 
of  content  and  structure)  can  be  attributed  to  their  preoccupation  with 
accuracy  in  their  writing.  In  Hong  Kong,  writing  lessons  are  treated  as  part  or 
extension  of  structural  practice  and  students  are  an  encouraged  to  write 
'correct'  and  'error-free'  compositions  rather  than  to  reveal  to  their  readers 
their  inner  Thoughts. 

The  Process  Approach  to  Teaching  Writing 

Process  Writing  helps  students  to  develop  their  thoughts  and  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  writing  one  at  a  time  rather  than  dealing  with  all  the 
problems  at  one  time.  The  recursive  stages  pre-writing,  drafting,  reviewing, 
rewriting,  editing  and  presenting  help  students  to  develop  their  ideas 
gradually  through  various  activities.  Peer-roading  allows  them  to  share  with 
each  other  their  ideas,  and  to  pool  together  information.  This  helps  them  to 
substantiate  their  own  writing  in  the  rewriting  stage  which  itself  is  another 
chance  for  the  students  to  explore  and  to  reconsider  their  own  thoughts. 
This  second  thought  on  one's  own  writing  is  a  constructive  habit  to  be 
developed  as  it  enables  the  students  to  bo  critical  readers  of  thoir  own 
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work.  The  editing  stage  focuses  the  student's  attention  on  the  use  of  English 
in  his  writing.  With  some  exercises  and  activities  guiding  the  students  to 
locate  certain  kinds  of  mistakes,  the  students  are  more  capable  and  alert  in 
detecting  the  errors.  All  these  stages  help  to  build  up  confidence  in  the 
students  and  the  ultimate  improved  product  may  be  more  satisfactory  and 
satisfying  to  both  the  writer  as  well  as  the  reader/marker. 

Design  of  materials 

Materials  were  used  as  an  instrument  and  a  means  by  which  Process 
Writing  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  students  and  through  various  activities 
so  that  students  would  be  able  to  develop  new  habits  in  their  thmking  and 
skills  in  writing. 

Sound  effects  for  horror  elements  served  as  a  stimulus  for  imagination. 
A  radio  play  and  six  worksheets  were  used  for  introducing  the  6  elements  of 
a  story,  plotting  a  story  line,  etc.  Materials  for  teaching  reviewing  and  editing 
were  designed,  based  on  students'  feedback  in  the  previous  lessons  and 
performance  in  the  drafts. 

Self-reflection  of  the  try-out  teacher 

After  the  experimental  teaching,  the  try-out  teacher  indicated  his  change  in 
perception  and  attitude  towards  the  Process  Approach  to  teach  writing  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


MGm<.  pre  experimental  Tenchiiuj  Posl  expor iniental 


TtMcher  «'illnwG(l  10  n^mulesfor 
pi'aiiinny  ami  students  c:ocild  not 
plan  <;1  cit-'tail 


planning  stage  is  extremely 
important  because  it  provides  a 
tiood  start  for  collecting  ideas 
and  organizing  thoughts 
Peer  reading  elicits  more  ideas 
from  students  themselves 
Re  writing  is  meaningful  when 
students  have  some  more  ideas 
to  add  and  develop 
Pfor  editing  is  helpful  in  ordor  to 
icarn  proof  reacfing  skrils 
Writing  is  a  thinking  process  & 
shocild  1)0  more  content  oriented 
Teacher  should  allow  mistakes  at 
t'arly  stages  as  it  is  natciral  for 
I  K.  students  to  make  mistakes 
Studrnts  improve  thtj  r  ciritent  St 
c  orrect  mistakes  as  well  focusing 
more*  on  conlrint  &  orcpjni/ation 

rho  4  skills  (L  S.R.W)  should  he 
int(Hifaied  in  a  willing  task 
More  aiMi  differtmt  input  should 
iic  given  at  pre  writing  siaoc 
usiiK;  a  discovcny  apprna(,h 


No  pner  rea(iing 


Nt)  re  wnijru)  (no  c  hance  for 
students  to  charujt-  the  conifrit) 


No  peer  editing  or  self  editing 


The  W'.taui 
Process 


Grainfnai  nncMU'd  \\ritiMu 
praci!C«» 

Teacher  expected  tc  hav 
urror  fret*  prodiuMs 


St  jcU.'nts  orily  icjmccU'cJ  itnsttikcs 
for  firitil  CO, >i(  s 


WntMKi  Wtis  tr(;ati  cf  a*,  a  sr'p«n,Mr 
skill 

Very  little  input  or  stnmiliis  was 
givrn  hrf.jic  diaftirui 


er|c 


17? 


Items 


The  Wilting 
Process 


The  Role 
of  Teacher 


The  Altitude 
of  To.iclier 
Towards  Error 


Purpose  of 
niarktru] 


Pre  experimental  Teachmg 


'  Final  products  were  a  kind  of  \ 
hoirtework  St  the  teacher  was  the  ■ 
only  reader 


I 

There  was  no  chance  for  ■ 
students  to  present  their  final  ; 
products  themselves  | 


Teacher  didn't  realize  that 
students  could  help  each  other  | 

Teacher  .gave  all  the  guidelines  ! 
on  content  and  organisation  and 

provided  all  ideas  Tor  correction  ! 

of  mistakes  ! 

Teacher  as  supervisor  lo  check 
students'  mistakes  j 

Teacher  instructed  and  students  j 
followed 

Students  wrote  and  teacher 
looked  for  errors  without 
encouraging  students  to  develop 
ideas 

Teaclier  provided  most  of  the 
ideas  for  students 


Teacher  tended  to  spot  evtjry 
Mnglo  error 

-  Teacher  exfjected  every  error 
corrticled 


Teachrn  ex()ected  error  frec! 
( onipt » >ilifni 


Teacher  markiid  wntiiui  for 
finding  errors 

Tr.ichur  marked  i.ontt  nt  onty  lor 
givifui  a  gr<Hle  \o  Ss  work 

rtjachfn  did  not  (jxpeut  students 
to  improve  (:i)ntent 

Teacher  pointed  out  all  tlic 
weakni'sses  of  the  stird<'nts 


Post  experimental 


The  final  products  are 
meaningful  because  real  readers 
such  as  the  classmates  and  the 
teacher  are  gomg  to  read  them 
and  to  give  their  opinions  about 
them 

The  presenting  stage  should  be 
provided  t>ecause  it  motivates  Ss 
more  if  they  can  present  their 
writing  to  the  others 


Teacher  should  encourage  Ss  to 
help  each  other  so  that  they 
experrence  learnrng  from  f)eers 
Teacher  should  act  as  a  helper  & 
facilitator  and  guide  Ss  to  think 
during  students'  discussion  & 
peer  reading  at  planning, 
reviewing  and  editing  stages 
Teacher  should  provide  chances 
for  students  to  check  their  own 
mistakes  &  learn  editing  skills 
Teacher  acts  as  helper  and 
students  as  writers  help 
themselves 

Teacher  should  be  more 
encouraging  so  that  students 
learn  wrrting  skrllsand  practise 
them  with  more  confidence 
Students  can  get  ideas  from 
fellow  students  and  use  their 
iniagtnalions 


Errors  are  accoplnhle  up  lo  the 
proof  reading  stage  so  far  as 
they  cause  no  misunderstanding 
Teacher  should  teach  editing 
skills  and  students  should  be 
responsible  for  editing  their  own 
(frafts 

Teacher  sfiould  tMicourage  Ss  to 
express  their  ufeas  logically  & 
(:re«itivelv  instead  of  asking  for 
an  error  free  comptisition  only 


Teacher  sfiould  U)ok  for  room  for 
improvement  m  content 
Tn,ich{?r  should  sngqesl  ways  lo 
(.lanty  or  iruprove  the  (.onteni 
while;  marking 

teacher  should  <nni  at  a  lietter 
conterit  from  the  student  when 
niarkuig 

Ttiacher  should  prais(;  th(! 
students  t(u  their  strengths  as 
well  as  give  suggesticwis  for 
improving  the  content 
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Findings  from  The  Experimental  Teaching 

1 .  Were  reviewing  and  re- writing  skills  successfully  laught  and  learnt? 

The  students'  drafts  indicated  that  the  training  in  revising  and 
editing  skills  ultimately  helped  them  to  develop  their  thoughts  more 
logically  and  creatively  and  to  present  them  in  a  more  interesting  way. 

The  fmdings  of  the  student  evaluation  showed  that  most  of  the 
students  were  convinced  that  if  they  took  time  and  re-read  their  writing 
from  another  point  of  view,  they  would  be  able  to  make  improvements 
both  in  content  as  well  as  in  form. 

Revising,  re-writing  and  editing  skills  can  definitely  be  taught  but 
the  teacher  has  to  be  very  careful  and  systematic  in  presenting  and 
guiding  the  students  throughout  these  stages  because  students  are  not 
too  familiar  with  these  writing  skills  and  thus,  not  in  the  habit  of 
re-considering  their  ideas.  Explicit  demonstration  and  explanation  using 
students'  drafts  proved  to  be  very  useful  as  It  illustrated  a  procedure  for 
viewing  a  piece  of  wriiing  from  another  point  of  view.  As  students 
pooled  together  their  ideas,  they  were  able  to  see  a  better.  Improved 
piece  of  writing  after  the  discussion,  thereby  building  up  their 
confidence  for  reviewing  their  own  work.  Teacher-student  conferences, 
peer-reading,  and  peer-editing  also  helped  them  to  develop  skills  as 
critical  readers. 

2.  Were  the  students  able  to  detect  and  correct  certain  grammatical 
mistakes  in  the  language  area  specified  by  the  teacher? 

As  shown  in  their  drafts,  students  were  able  to  pick  out  their  own 
grammatical  errors  and  make  improvements  at  this  level.  However,  it 
must  be  born  in  mind  that  it  was  a  bright  class  with  bands  1  and  2 
students  and  that  clear  Instructions  were  given  so  that  their  attention 
was  focused  on  a  particular  type  of  error  at  word  level,  phrase  level, 
sentence  level  or  organization. 

It  seemed  that  the  success  of  this  experiment  owed  a  lot  to  the 
good  standard,  the  alertness  and  intelligence  of  the  students  which  had 
fielped  m  the  rapid  progression  of  the  lessons. 

To  implement  process  writing  Into  the  existing  teaching-learning 
environment,  teachers  usually  have  constraints  posed  by  the  timetable, 
the  scheme  of  work,  textbooks,  and  large  number  of  mixed  ability 
students  in  classes  of  forty.  Modifications  and  adaptations  that  address 
the  constraints  are  recommended  in  the  following  section. 

Suggested  Adaptations  for  Carrying  Out  a  Process  Approach  in 
the  Existing  Framework  of  HK  Secondary  Schools 

1    Modify  or  dcsic}n  writing  tasks  by  specifying  the  following  aspects; 

■  the  communicative  context  (e.g.  the  world  of  the  imagination,  the 
world  of  personal  relationships,  the  world  of  work) 
the  writing  purpose, 

the  mode  of  interaction  (the  roles  of  wnler  and  intended  readers), 
the  text  (e.g  story,  speech,  dialogue) 
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2.  Suggesi  or  modify  the  elements  of  guided  compositions  which  are  set 
down  by  the  English  panel.  The  following  elements  may  be  changed  to 
produce  more  creative  writing: 

—changes  in  content  and  making  amendment, 
— changes  in  the  characters  of  a  story, 

— changes  in  the  ending:  the  same  situation  can  lead  to  an  eerie  ending, 

horrible  ending  or  even  a  funny  and  amusing  ending, 
— changes  in  the  writer's  role:  he  can  be  one  character  in  the  situation  or 

a  reporter  outside  the  situation, 
— changes  in  the  reader  may  bring  forth  a  change  in  the  writing 
purpose,  thus  leading  to  the  development  of  particular  kinds  or 
writing  skills  or  writing  from  different  points  of  view, 
"-changes  in  the  setting  may  alter  the  course  of  events  and  may  lead  to 

an  entirely  different  story. 
By  making  alterations  to  the  above  elements,  students  are  exposed  to 
new  aspects  of  the  topic  and  this  may  lead  to  a  more  creative  way  of 
thinking  and  writing.  This  will  also  lessen  the  teaching  load  of  the 
teacher,  making  Process  Writing  more  feasible  in  actual  classroom 
situations. 

3.  Begin  with  a  very  simple  but  interesting  writing  task,  so  that  the 
students  can  experience  the  whole  writing  process  completely  and 
smoothly  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

4.  Be  ready  to  spend  more  time  on  the  first  two  writing  tasks  bccciuse 
students  can  then  get  used  to  the  new  instructions  and  different  way  of 
learning  to  write. 

5.  Remove  limitations  on  the  length  of  a  piece  of  writing  in  order  to 
encourage  students  to  write  from  where  they  arc. 

6.  Do  some  pre-writing,  planning,  reviewing,  peer-rending,  and  presenting 
in  class  and  assign  drafting,  re  writing  and  editing  as  homework  so  that 
students  have  sufficient  time  to  draft  and  redraft  and  the  teacher  can 
complete  the  scheme  of  work  on  time,  provided  that  students  are  ready 
to  do  so. 

7.  Move  on  to  each  stage  progressively  in  the  writing  process  and 
emphasize  one  or  two  particular  writing  stages  in  each  writing  task.  In 
this  way,  the  students  have  sufficient  opportunities  and  practice  to 
develop  particular  writing  skills. 

8.  Allow  students  to  re -draft  and  edit  their  drafts  at  liome  so  tliat  they  have 
sufficient  time  to  discover  and  develop  their  ideas.  In  this  way,  the 
teacher  can  save  a  lot  of  lesson  time 

9.  Be  particularly  careful  in  dealing  with  revising  and  editing  skills  as  the 
students  arc  specially  unfamiliar  witli  these  two  stagc.'S.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  hiis  to  be  very  patient,  and  should  give  sufficient  guidance. 
Students  should  also  be  led  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
re  considering  their  own  work  because  writing  is  a  thinking  process.  It 
IS  only  when  they  understand  the  benefits  of  so  doing  that  they  get 
themselves  involved  in  the  work 
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10.  Grade  the  final  drafts  according  to  how  much  progress  the  students 
have  made  across  drafts. 

11.  Be  aware  of  the  students'  progress  and  problems  so  that  the  teacher  is 
able  to  make  changes  on  the  spot  whenever  and  wherever  necessary  for 
coping  with  a  mixed  ability  class. 

12.  Ensure  that  the  instructions  and  mater'als  are  carefully  designed  and 
written  in  suitable  language  so  that  students  will  find  it  easier  to  follow 
and  understand. 

1 3.  Direct  students'  attention  to  the  development  of  a  linp  of  thought  with  a 
choice  of  comprehensible  and  interesting  materials.  If  students  are 
guided  to  see  that  materials  can  be  reorganized  in  many  ways,  they  will 
have  the  courage  to  experiment  v\^ith  different  forms  of  organization.  As 
the  problem  of  language  difficulty  is  eliminated,  students  can 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  their  ideas.  In  addition,  extensive 
reading  will  definitely  help  students  develop  and  improve  their  writing 
as  it  will  provide  them  with  more  information  and  a  model  of  good 
English. 

1 4.  Avoid  hurrying  through  the  writing  process.  Timing  is  another  impurlanl 
factor  which  the  teacher  should  attend  to  as  teaching  too  fast  may  leave 
the  students  in  a  fog.  This  is  especially  true  during  revising  and  editing 
stages.  But  once  students  get  familiar  with  the  procedures,  Ihcy  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  one  another.  They  can  assimilate  pomts  from 
others'  work  through  peer-reading  and  can  train  themselves  as  critical 
readers  of  others'  work  at  first,  and  then  oven  of  their  own  work.  Given 
enough  training,  even  weaker  students  will  be  able  to  develop  writing 
skills  from  Process  Writing  and  to  spot  mistakes  in  their  own  work. 
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Introduction 

Based  on  recent  linguistic  research,  a  Process  Approach  to  the  teaching 
of  writing  has  been  developed.  Unlike  traditional  approaches,  which  put 
emphasis  on  the  error-free  product  of  the  pupils'  writing,  a  Process 
Approach  puts  more  emphasis  on  the  "wandering  path  that  pupils  use  to  get 
to  the  product".  Il  mvolves  four  writing  stages  the  Pre-writing  stage,  the 
Draftinn/Redrafting  stage,  the  Revising/Editing  stage  and  the  Publishing 
stage.  Several  strategies  and  techniques  are  employed  to  help  pupils  go 
through  the  different  stages  in  writmg. 

Although  Process  Approaches  to  writing  have  been  popular  for  several 
years  '\\^  many  countries,  it  is  still  relatively  unknown  in  Hong  Kong  schools, 
particularly  at  primary  level.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  a  Process  Approach 
could  help  improve  and  develop  pupils*  writing  skills,  a  writing  programme 
was  designed  for  a  P2  class  at  North  Point  Government  Primary  PM  School. 

Project  Design 

The  experimental  class  consisted  of  30  pupils  with  an  age  ranging  from 
8  to  1 0.  rheii  language  standard  was  average  compared  with  the  other  three 
P. 2  classes.  Before  the  implementation  of  this  programme,  their  experience 
of  writing  was  restricted  to  merely  copying  words  or  phrases  and  making 
simple  sentences  in  a  highly  controlled  situation.  Experience  in  composing 
their  own  sentences  was  very  limited.  Therefore,  this  writing  programme 
aimed  at  helping  pupils  to  produce  independently  pieces  of  writing  either  in 
phrases  or  in  complete  sentences  to  express  their  ideas  The  estimated  time 
needed  for  this  programme  was  5  double  lessons 

*  The  Theme 

In  designing  the  programme  a  thematic  afjpioach  was  adopted.  The 
main  theme  chosen  was  'Animals'.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  theme  was 
that  most  children  love  animals  To  begin,  a  story  "The  monkey,  the 
elepiiant,  the  tiget  and  the  deer"  was  intioduced.  This  story  is  about  four 
■  animals  which  went  to  drink  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  jungle.  However,  when 
they  saw  their  own  reflections  in  the  water,  they  were  so  afraid  that  they  ran 
away  from  them.  The  four  animals  in  the  story  then  became  the  main 
subjects  for  the  writing  tasks  that  followed. 


'  Writing  Tas/<s 

Altogether  there  were  five  main  writing  tasks  in  the  programme.  These 
aimed  at  giving  pupils  exposure  and  practice  in  writing  different  text  types. 
Each  task  was  related  to  the  main  theme  'Animals'.  The  five  tasks  were 
Caption  Writing,  Shape  Poems,  Shape  Stories,  Letters  and  Riddles.  These 
writing  tasks,  unlike  those  provided  in  course  books,  have  a  communicative 
purpose  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  their  imagination  and  creativity. 

*  f-loldifig  Writing  Conferences 

Holding  writing  conferences  with  pupils  gives  the  teacher  opportunities 
to  talk  and  discuss  with  the  pupils  in  order  to  find  out  their  problems  and 
progress  in  writing.  Since  the  pupils  would  be  unable  to  discuss  in  English, 
Cantonese  was  to  be  used  during  the  conferences,  ll  was  intended  that  such 
conferences  would  mainly  be  held  during  the  Drafting/Redrafting  Stage  and 
the  Revising/Editing  Stage.  Within  a  35-minute  lesson,  the  first  ten  minutes 
would  be  spent  on  holding  roving  conferences  with  the  pupils:  this  would 
involve  the  teacher  in  moving  around  the  class  to  give  assistance  to  pupils 
who  need  immediate  help.  During  the  next  15  minutes  the  teacher  would 
hold  conferences  with  about  3  individual  pupils  to  discuss  the  progress  of 
their  writing.  Since  time  was  limited,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  have 
individual  conferences  with  all  the  pupils  by  the  end  of  the  programme. 
Therefore,  I  intended  to  hold  individual  conferences  with  n  target  group  of  8 
pupils.  Finally,  the  last  5  minutes  would  be  spent  on  holding  roving 
conferences  again  to  check  pupils'  work  progress. 

'Using  Rewriting  Guidelines 

During  the  Revising/Editing  Stage,  a  list  of  general  rewriting  guidelines 
written  in  questions  like  'Did  you  use  a  big  letter  to  bogin  n  sentence?'  or 
'Did  you  use  a  full  stop  to  end  a  sentence?'  would  be  put  on  the  blackboard. 
These  guidelines  would  serve  the  purpose  of  guiding  pupils  to  reflect  upon, 
revise  and  edit  their  texts. 

*  Cliecking  progress  &  Evaluatiof} 

In  order  to  check  individual  pupils'  progress  in  the  development  of  their 
writing  skills,  a  writing  record  with  a  checklist  for  evaluating  the  pupils'  use 
of  writing  strategies  would  bo  kept  for  each  individual.  The  last  writing  task 
would  be  used  as  a  final  assessment  of  each  pupil's  progress 

Implementation 

"A  Writing  Procjrnmnu}  For  P  2"  was  eventually  carried  out  in  North 
Point  Government  Primary  PM  School  over  a  period  of  two  months  (from 
April  to  June  92)  with  the  P. 2  class  mentioned  earlier.  According  to  my 
preliminary  plan,  G  double  lessons  from  the  routine  time-table  would  be 
spent  for  the  whole  programme.  However,  the  actual  time  needed  greatly 
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exceeded  my  estimation.  In  fact,  a  total  of  22  lessons  was  required  to 
complete  the  programme.  In  order  to  obtain  the  extra  time  needed,  I  needed 
to  arrange  my  time  more  carefully  to  be  able  to  cover  the  course  book  more 
quickly. 

In  the  original  Scheme  of  Work  it  was  presumed  that  a  double  lesson 
would  be  enough  for  a  writing  task.  In  practice,  however,  a  single  task 
stretched  over  several  lessons.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  re-allocate  the 
time.  The  Scheme  of  Work  that  was  actually  used  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
and  it  shows  how  time  was  re-allocated  at  the  different  writing  stages. 

Findings  from  the  programme 

While  implementing  this  project  in  my  school,  several  important 
discoveries  were  made  about  the  Process  Approach  to  writing  and  pupils' 
responses  to  it. 

*  Findings  about  the  Process  Approach 
1 .  Ttme 

Time  is  a  crucial  factor  in  the  Process  Approach.  As  described  in  the 
previous  section,  twelve  more  lessons  had  to  be  allocated  to  this 
programme.  This  was  necessary  because  pupils  needed  more  time  to  go 
through  the  different  writing  stages  and  do  the  actual  writing.  The  teacher 
also  needed  time  to  carry  out  the  pre-writing  activities  and  hold  writing 
conferences  with  the  pupils.  In  using  this  approach,  a  writing  task  will  take 
at  least  3  to  4  lessons.  This  may  be  a  practical  problem  since  we  have  limited 
teaching  time.  Therefore,  teachers  will  have  to  arrange  their  time  very 
carefully. 

2.  The  Pre-writing  Stage 

On  average,  1  to  2  lessons  were  devoted  to  the  Pre-writing  Stage  for 
each  writing  task.  Even  though  much  time  was  spent,  the  Pre-writing  Stage 
was  useful  and  important  since  at  this  stage  the  teacher  could  help  the 
pupils  to  explore  a  writing  task  as  fully  as  possible  by  having  them 
participate  in  various  pre-writing  activities.  It  was. found  that  the  pupils  did 
use  the  information  they  had  generated  and  gathered  at  this  stage  in  writing. 

3.  Writing  Conferences 

While  drafting  and  revising,  most  pupils  needed  help  They  might  need  a 
word  spelling,  a  new  vocabulary  item  or  a  suggestion  from  the  teacher. 
Roving  conferences  therefore  became  very  useful  in  these  two  stages.  To 
conduct  the  conferences  mote  efficiently,  the  teacher  read  pupils'  drafts  in 
advance  and  then  prepared  a  list  of  pupils  who  needed  immediate  help. 
Then,  in  the  next  writit^n  lo'^'^on.  those  pupils  would  obtain  help  first. 

It  was  also  found  that  after  just  3  or  4  individual  conferonces.  five  of  the 
eight  target  pupils  had  made  significant  developments  in  their  writing  and 
attitudes  to  writing.  They  wrote  longer  texts  and  were  more  willing  to  talk 
about  their  written  work  In  conclusion,  writing  conferenc(}s  were  useful 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils   the  teacher  could  liavo  a  better 


understanding  of  the  pupils'  problems  in  writing  and  the  pupils  could  obtain 
the  help  needed  while  /riting, 

4.  Rewriting  Guidelines 

In  practice,  two  kind'i  of  rewriting  guidelines  were  used.  The  first  was 
the  general  rewriting  guidelines  written  in  questions  described  earlier.  Pupils 
could  always  refer  to  them  while  revising  their  texts.  However,  I  found  that 
many  pupils  still  had  difficulties  in  coping  with  their  own  problems  while 
revising.  Therefore,  I  had  to  provide  them  with  individual  rewriting 
guidelines  to  help  them  in  revising.  These  guidelines  consisted  of  some 
suggestions  or  rewriting  instructions  written  separately  for  each  individual  as 
a  small  note  by  the  teacher  after  reading  the  pupil's  drafts.  They  were  notes 
like  'Re-arrange  order  of  sentences',  'Write  more  about  the  look  of  the 
animal'  or  'Check  the  following  spellings  .  . .'  etc.  Considering  the  level  of 
the  pupils  and  the  purpose  of  providing  these  rewnting  guidelines,  some 
instructions  were  written  in  Chinese  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
instruction)  so  that  the  pupils  could  understand  the  message.  The  note 
together  with  the  pupil's  drafts  were  then  returned  to  the  pupil  for  revising 
and  editing.  Since  these  notes  mainly  dealt  with  individuals'  problems  in 
writing,  the^'  were  extremely  useful  in  helping  pupils  to  revise  and  edit  their 
own  texts.  Besides,  they  provided  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  with 
something  to  discuss  during  writing  conferences. 

5.  The  Workability  of  the  Process  Approach 

By  using  the  Process  Approach,  the  pupils  have  made  great 
improvement  in  their  writing  ability.  Their  texts  contained  increasingly  rich 
content  and  they  have  developed  various  specific  writing  skills.  The  fourth 
writing  task  required  the  pupils  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of  the  four  animals  in 
the  story  told  in  the  first  lesson  Below  is  a  draft  and  final  copy  of  one  pupil's 
letter  to  the  monkey: 
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First  Draft 


A  (J.  U 

iifib  .  'I ij  name  iS  j';.  Im^j  . 

J.nni  rin;cf  ijr-ri  t c:,i:L   1  \:kv  :,v,(rl!, 
miitJ  tiiniukv<; .  I, JdTLt  like  hrinibiiVc'iei-', 

 'l^-ii^^-Si-  Lll  'ih^'  ,  qV-l  t-'KnoTl    '  1   1  r- 

lovelij  -  Kini.clei/rK,  fui?i)[|  niid  iiamj 


i:o-n  (jcli  Ac   V./?|/   (^■tMi  f.-jiiir  to  ^W'jhwc'' 
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1 .  ) «  )  i^ 


Final  Copy 


3!hky21.  

Dew  IV^'i^i^^-i.  

(jfil.l^.tni  'uiic  (jcan  oU  l  ^kt  swee^^j  avid  nraiijoe^j. 

I  AAainbuv.jtv^.  i  5)(3    ^^lioc[  []{ the  Atfrxon. 

juiinij  i^rtTi^l  linivtj  

Please -whrtt  ;(orne  ■  (y^eihiiel   - 


I'liu]  ..Tuvj. 


The  above  texts  show  that  this  pupil  was  able  to  use  many  of  the  major 
writing  techniques  to  draft  and  improve  her  letter.  The  following  features  can 
be  found  in  the  texts: 
'Linguistic  skills; 

— applying  previous  learnt  words  (eg.  hamburgers,  mangoes)  and 
structures  (eg.  "My  name  is  .  .      "I  don't  like  .  .  .")  in  writing  an 
extended  text 
— using  correct  question  forms 
— using  correct  punctuation  marks 
^Revising  skills: 

— re-arranging  the  order  of  sentences 
--adding  sentences  to  the  text 
— deleting  sentences  from  the  text 
—paragraphing  the  text 
—  using  signs  and  arrows  in  revising 
•Other  skills: 

-using  a  big  letter  to  begin  a  sentence 
-  using  imagination  in  writing 

In  addition  to  these  writirig  skills,  the  pupils  were  also  able  to  use  the 
cognitive  skills  of  generating  and  organising  ideas  and  the  editing  skills  of 
discovering  and  correcting  their  own  or  others"  mistakes  in  writing.  These 
findings  all  show  that  the  Process  Approach  can  be  a  workable  and  effective 
approach  in  improving  and  developing  pupils'  writing  skills. 

*  Pupils'  Responses  to  (he  Programme 

On  the  whole,  the  pupils'  responses  to  the  programme  were  good.  They 
particularly  enjoyed  activities  such  as  story-telling,  pair-work  and  reading 
riddles  at  the  Pre-writing  Stage.  As  the  programme  continued,  most  pupils 
developed  an  interest  in  writing.  Among  the  five  writing  tasks,  they  enjoyed 
writing  Riddles  the  most. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  pupils'  reactions  to  the  programme,  a  simple 
questionnaire  was  given  to  the  pupils  to  complete  in  a  lesson  two  weeks 
after  the  implementation  of  the  whole  piograinnie.  The  questionnaire 
consisted  of  1  0  questions  written  in  Chinese  and  discussion  of  the  questions 
was  conducted  in  Cantonese.  According  to  the  questionnaires  completed  by 
the  pupils,  the  following  information  was  gathered: 


Percentage 


'Interested  in  the  writing  programme 
'Believe  that  their  writing  skills  have  improved 
*Have  more  confidence  in  writing 
'  Believe  that  the  first  draft  \u)od  not  ho  the  final  product 
'Believe  that  we  can  improve  a  text  by  revising  it 
'Believe  that  they  are  also  responsible  for  correcting  their 
mistakes 

'  Pre- writing  activities  coulci  preipnro  them  tor  actual  writing 


1  00% 
76.7% 
93.3% 
86.7% 
93.3% 


96.7% 
1 00% 


Percentage 

•Rewriting  Guidelines  igeneral/individual)  were  helpful  in 

revising  their  texts  1 00% 

'could  obtain  help  from  writing  conferences  100% 
*could  learn  from  peer-reading  one  another's  texts  100% 
The  above  feedback  indicates  tiiat  the  pupils  now  have  more  con- 
fidence in  writing  and  a  greater  awareness  of  the  different  stages  in  writing. 
But  more  than  that  they  have  also  developed  a  new  attitude  towards  writing 
which  will  be  important  in  the  further  development  of  their  writing  skills. 


Evaluation 

As  mentioned  before,  the  last  writing  task  Riddles,  was  used  as  a  final 
assessment  Thus,  when  carrying  out  this  writing  task,  the  teacher's 
guidance  was  reduced  by  a  considerable  degree.  Only  20  minutes  of  a 
double  lesson  was  spent  on  the  Pre-writing  activities  Then  for  the  next  50 
minutes  the  pupils  started  to  write  their  riddles  While  they  were  drafting,  I 
found  that  most  of  them  could  produce  their  sentences  independently. 
Though  they  made  mistakes  in  some  of  their  sentences,  they  were  still  able 
to  express  themselves  in  wiiting.  By  the  end  of  the  double  lesson,  most 
pupils  had  finished  two  animal  riddles  without  much  help  from  the  teacher. 
Some  of  thum  even  tned  to  write  riddles  about  other  animals  such  as  frogs, 
rabbits,  pigs  and  fish  On  aveiage.  most  of  them  could  produce  eight 
sentences  in  a  riddle 

By  evaluating  the  5  pieces  of  pupils'  work  it  was  found  that  pupils  could 
compose  not  only  separate  complete  sentences  but  also  coherent  texts.  The 
checklists  of  individual  s  progiess  also  showeci  thnt  pupils  had  developed 
several  writing  skills  as  mentioned  in  the  above  section.  Thus,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  this  writing  programme  has  finally  achieved  more  than  it 
aimed  at  pupils  should  be  able  to  pioduce  independently  pieces  of  writing 
either  in  ph'-ases  or  in  complete  sentences  to  express  their  ideas  The  results 
also  prove  that  a  Process  Approach  can  help  the  development  of  pupils' 
writing  ability  through  the  act  of  wiiting  itself.  Both  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  wert*  satisfiet]  Vvith  the  results  it  helpud  to  piodu(*e. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT 

LANGUAGE  ENRICHMENT  THROUGH  AUDIO 
AND  VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Course  No.  :    E US  912 

Group  2A:      Au  Foon-yee,  Carole 


Cham  Mei-yu 

Chan  Lai-kuen,  Emily 

Chan  Wai-chun,  Eleanor 

Chan  Wai-yeer  Janet 

Hui  Lai-kuen.  Belina 

Lee  Wan-lunQr  Leo 

Li  Mei-yee^  Mabel 

Mak  Wing-cheung 

Ting  Lai-king 

Tuit  Shiu-kee 

Wong  Tai~yuen,  Albert 


Group  Tutor:  Barbara  Chan 


Introduction 

Before  starting  our  action  research,  first  of  all  we  identified  one  of  the 
current  problems  in  teaching  and  learning  English.  We  found  that  learning 
English  has  become  a  cnore  or  drudgery  for  most  students  in  Hong  Kong. 
We  considered  ways  of  coping  with  the  problem  by  making  English  lessons 
more  enjoyable,  stimulating  and  effective,  mstead  of  remaining  routinized, 
teacher-centred  and  textbook-bound. 

In  our  Action  Research,  twelve  of  us  worked  as  a  group.  We  organized 
ourselves  into  four  sub-groups.  First  of  all,  we  tried  to  find  out  what  might 
and  could  be  done  to  make  learning  English  in  the  classroom  more  fun  and 
enjoyable.  We  opted  to  develop  and  produce  a  set  of  language  enrichment 
materials  of  radio,  video,  songs  and  story  telling.  We  expected  that  this 
package  of  materials  could  serve  as  a  reference  or  a  supplement  to  everyday 
stereotyped  teaching. 

In  the  Radio  Play  section,  we  made  use  of  authentic  materials  such  as 
actual  radio  excerpts,  which  included  news  announcements,  advertisements 
etc.  Students  were  taught  ho  to  extract  main  ideas,  what  the  language  of 
advertising  was  like  and  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

In  the  Video  section,  we  made  use  of  an  interesting  cartoon,  n  success 
story  of  a  celebrity  and  funny  video  strips  Students  were  expected  to  make 
predictions  of  the  story  plot,  note-taking,  script  writing,  role  playing  and 
some  sharing  of  their  own  past  experiences  etc. 

In  the  Story  telling  section,  a  set  of  visual  aids  which  included  pictures 
and  cartoon  strips  were  used.  Students  had  to  use  their  imagination  to  Iniild 
up  stories  of  their  own  and  report  them  afterwaids. 
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In  the  Songs  section,  we  prepared  sets  of  songs  depicting  different 
facets  of  love,  including  parental  love,  love  for  the  world,  and  love  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  people  of  different  ages.  Apart  from  appreciating  the 
songs  students  were  helped  to  reflect  on  the  subject  of  love  with  its  many 
interpretations  and  implicatiojis  through  activities  like  questioning,  locating 
the  main  themes  and  relevant  expressions  from  the  lyrics. 

We  tried  out  our  materials  in  four  different  secondary  4  classes.  As  we 
aimed  at  senior  form  students.  S4  was  the  ideal  choice  as  they  were  free 
from  immediate  public  examination  pressure.  They  could  be  exposed  to 
activity- l)ased  forms  of  learning.  Besides,  we  thought  the  activities  we 
prepared  were  well-suited  to  S4  level. 

The  school  wc  chose  was  Ming  Kei  College,  an  English  medium 
co-educational  school  in  Kowloon.  The  students  there  ^ire  of  above  average 
academic  ability  and  have  a  good  command  of  English. 

We  had  four  main  objectives  in  carrying  out  the  experimental  teaching: 

a     To  develop  language  enrichment  materials  to  try  out  in  class. 

b  To  explore  how  these  language  enrichment  materials  and  activities 
benefit  students  in  general  and  how  much  they  enjoy  them. 

c.  To  find  out  how  students  of  different  disciplines  i.e.  Arts  and 
Science,  respond  to  these  activities. 

d  To  develop  further  teaching  materials  for  language  enrichment  m 
class 

In  actual  practice  we  allocated  four  lessons  to  each  of  the  S4  classes. 
Two  Arts  classes  and  two  Science  classes  formed  two  separate  groups.  We 
tried  out  the  whole  set  Oi  four  different  activities  fot  each  of  the  groups.  Each 
class  fiad  two  clifferen!  activities  as  follows 

4 A  Video  &  Story  telling 

I  Arts  Group> 

4R  Radio  News  &  Songs 

4D  Songs  &  Video 

[  Sr.wncc  G'oup  • 
4E  Story  telling  &  Radio  News 


Eiich  of  our  sut)  groups  was  rcsponsit)le  foi  designing  lesson  plans  and 
tt'«h:iTiiK)  iiuUor'als  It  thtjn  conducted  the  lessons  allolt(?d  ior  its  activity.  For 
thC'  prupaiation  part  all  members  of  each  gioup  collaborated,  while  finally. 
()'>e  inenU)ei  uf  eacfi  sub  group  was  in  charge  of  the  teaching  Evaluation 
was  (Jone  towards  the  end  of  each  activity  The  last  fifteen  minutes  were 
Um  th,^.^  stuticnts  to  complete  twt)  qiU'stionnairrs.  (\ich  on  diffeient 
ai:tivily  Ineci  out  by  them  Botli  qiiestionnaires  were  designed  for  the 
stu(ients  lo  give  tlioif  feedback  and  remarks 

In  tiddition  ol^soivation  forms  weie  completed  during  each  lesson  t)y 
t^h<eivt!is  win.-)  incluck^d  Miss  Barl-)(Ua  Chan  oui  tutoi,  and  ourselves  We 
ht)(l  (It  letist  t(h]r  ohse-iveis  each  time  twci  being  primcify  ohs(^rvers,  i  e  they 


did  the  observation  throughout  the  16  periods  to  ensure  more  consistent 
assessment  and  evaluation. 

After  the  actual  try  out,  we  collected  data  from  the  questionnaires 
completed  by  the  students,  and  based  on  these,  we  carried  out 
investigations  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Whether  and  to  what  extent  upper  secondary  students  enjoy 
language  lessons  in  the  aesthetic  domain 

(2)  Whether  and  how  often  they  want  to  have  these  lessons 

(3)  Whether  they  think  they  can  learn  from  these  lessons 

(4)  Whether  they  want  to  pursue  activities  in  language  enrichment  on 
their  own  beyond  the  language  class 

(5)  Whether  students  of  different  disciplines,  i.e.  Arts  and  Science, 
have  different  reactions  to  learning  activities  in  the  aesthetic 
dimension 

We  are  delighted  to  find  that  students'  overall  feedback  is  positive  and 
encouraging.  In  addition,  there  are  observable  points  of  difference  in  the 
ways  Arts  and  Science  students  reacted  to  various  teaching  strategies.  In  all, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  experimental  teaching  programme  was  largely  an 
enjoyable  and  helpful  experience  to  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  programme  was  carried  out  in  a  single  school  and  at  a  single  level. 
In  the  absence  of  a  representative  sampling  design,  we  Sow  no  point  in  using 
methods  of  inferential  statistical  analysis.  The  overall  design  of  our  action 
research  therefore  does  not  put  us  in  a  position  to  generalize  our  findings 
externally. 

The  collected  data  indicated  only  'se)lf-reported*  behaviour.  Owing  to 
limitation  of  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  differences,  if  any, 
between  'self-reported'  behaviour  and  actual  behavioui. 

Constraints  in  time  and  resources  have  also  prevented  us  from  carrying 
out  investigations  into  other  areas  of  intoiosl  to  us.  Ono  of  those  areas  is  how 
other  variables,  such  as  gender,  may  affect  learners'  reactions  towards 
language  enrichment  programmes. 

Implications 

Language  enrichment  is  an  interesting  area  that  wanarits  cxploiation  in 
further  breadth  and  depth.  We  suggest  that  further  r'  soarch  be  conducted 
wilfi  experiiiinntal  or  quasi-experimcntal  designs  inckidiny  representative 
sampling  and  statistical  analyses  of  dam  to  t?nsurt)  that  findings  which 
Mmorqo  can  be  externally  qpnerali/od.  In  addition,  lonqitudinal  studios 
should  [){)  (jafruHj  out  to  convince  sci.'ptics  that  studcMils  did  not  i-njoy  ihcj 
eiiMchment  programmes  merely  f)ecause  of  innovation  effects. 

Our  overall  findings  have  left  us  in  little  doubt  that  language 
teaching/learning  activities  in  the  aesthcMic  domain  arc  effective;  nu:(?n!ives 
to  students'  motivation  to  leain  Tins  is  l)oinc  out  [)y  tht?  fact  that  close  to 
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90%  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  have  enrichment  lessons 
as  an  Integra!  part  of  their  language  curriculum.  We.  therefore,  believe  that 
enrichment  programmes  should  be  extended  to  all  levels  in  secondary 
schools.  Nevertheless,  an  important  lesson  we  have  been  able  to  draw  from 
clinical  experience  In  the  experimental  teaching  programme  is  that  both 
teachers  and  learners  need  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  'novel'  patterns  of 
classroom  Interactions.  To  conclude  on  a  clinical  note,  hasty  'transplants'  of 
research  findings  into  classrooms  may  well  result  in  'rejections'  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  learners  alike. 


1. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT 

LEARNING  ENGLISH  IN  AN  INTERESTING  WAY 
THROUGH  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS  IN  LOWER 
SECONDARY  CLASSES 


Course  No.  :  ES912 

Group  4:        Lam  Ngan-fung,  Winny 

Lau  Kwan-ying,  Winnie 

Shiu  Lai-wan,  Constance 

Ctian  Yu-yu,  Olivia 

Leung  Chung-fun  Grace 

Leung  Oi-iing,  Julia 

Yuen  Wai-ling,  Winnie 

Ip  Kit-  yi,  Jaciiie 

Lai  Tak-ming,  Katherine 

Ctian  Yuet-yi,  Phoebe 

Cheng  Wai-chee,  Betty 
Group  Tutor:  Mr  Wu  Kam-yin 

Introduction 

We  believe  that  using  English  newspapers  is  a  valuable  teaching  and 
learning  asset.  Students  should  be  motivated  to  engage  actively  in  language 
learning  in  an  effective  and  realistic  way.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
learn  about  the  world  around  them  and  gain  familiarity  with  current  English 
usage.  In  this  aspect,  as  a  kind  of  authentic  material,  English  newspapers  are 
a  valuable  resource.  Moreover,  English  newspapers  can  form  interesting 
teaching  materials  if  they  are  carefully  selected  to  cater  for  the  needs  and 
interests  of  students. 

Despite  being  such  good  resource  material  for  language  teaching  and 
learning,  English  newspapers  are  not  being  well-exploited  by  English 
language  teachers  in  Hong  Kong.  Many  students,  especially  junior 
secondary  students,  are  unaware  of  the  value  of  English  newspapers.  They 
think  that  reading  English  newspapers  is  boring  since  the  subject  matter  is 
dry  and  serious.  To  change  their  misconception  of  English  newspapers, 
students  have  to  be  assisted,  encouraged  and  motivated  by  teachers  with  a 
suitable  selection  of  material  chosen  from  English  newspapers.  For  example, 
material  from  the  'Young  Post'  of  the  South  China  Morning  Post  and  the 
'Education'  of  the  Hong  Kong  Standard  can  be  selected  and  adapted  to 
provide  interesting,  varied  and  easy  materials  for  even  junior  form  students. 

In  order  to  prove  the  value  of  English  newspapers  to  junior  secondary 
students,  we  carried  out  an  nction  research  project  on  using  English 
newspapers  with  junior  form  students.  Our  hypotheses  were: 
1.    English  newspapers  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  teaching  materials  in 
junior  English  classes. 

2     Junior  secondary  students  will  find  English  newspapers  interesting. 
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3.  Junior  secondary  students  will  find  English  newspapers  suitable  for 
their  level. 

4.  Junior  secondary  students  will  use  English  newspapers  as  a  tool  for 
learning  English. 

5.  Junior  secondary  students  will  develop  the  habit  of  reading  English 
newspapers. 

Implementation 

We  selected  and  adapted  certain  columns  from  English  newspapers  for 
our  teaching  activities,  namely,  advertisement,  shopping  guide,  horoscope, 
celebrity,  comics,  games  and  news. 

We  did  our  experimental  teaching  in  T.W.G.Hs.  Chen  Zao  Men  College 
from  3rd  December,  1991  to  5th  December,  1991  with  two  Form  2  classes. 
Ten  lessons  were  used  and  the  duration  of  each  lesson  was  40  minutes. 

In  these  ten  lessons,  students  worked  either  individually  or  in  pairs.  We 
designed  tasks  on  reading,  writing,  skimming,  scanning,  problem  solving, 
decision-making,  discussing  and  guessing.  Through  these  tasks,  we  wanted 
to  show  students  there  were  easy  and  interesting  columns  in  English 
newspapers  and  they  could  learn  English  by  reading  them. 

To  test  our  hypotheses,  we  used  questionnaires,  interviews  and  task 
observation  forms  as  our  evaluation  instruments. 

Findings  and  Analysis 

From  the  information  we  collected  from  the  questionnaires,  interviews, 
task  observation  forms,  and  students'  results  on  worksheets,  we  obtained  the 
following  findings: 

1.  Before  the  experimental  teaching,  12%  of  the  students  said  that 
their  teachers  used  English  newspapers  in  class.  However,  after  the 
experimental  teaching,  74%  of  the  students  indicated  that  they 
would  like  their  English  teachers  to  use  English  newspapers  in 
future.  So,  the  first  hypothesis  that  English  newspapers  can  be  used 
as  a  source  of  teaching  materials  in  junior  English  classes  is 
established. 

2.  Before  the  experimental  teaching,  only  31%  of  the  students  found 
English  newspapers  interesting  but  after  the  experimental  teaching 
88%  of  the  students  said  that  they  found  English  newspapers 
interesting.  Therefore,  our  second  hypothesis  that  junior  secondary 
students  will  find  English  newspapers  interesting  is  supported. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experimental  teaching,  63%  of  the  students 
found  English  newspapers  difficult  but  after  the  experimental 
teaching  49%  of  them  found  English  newspapers  not  as  difficult  as 
they  had  thought.  Hence,  hypothesis  3  that  Junior  secondary 
students  will  find  English  newspapers  suitable  for  their  level  is 
valid. 


4.  One  of  the  common  remarks  from  the  interviews  with  the  students 
was  that  they  could  learn  more  English  such  as  new  vocabulary 
and  sentence  structures  from  English  newspapers,  especially  from 
the  news  column,  'Education'  and  the  'Young  Post'.  According  to 
the  data  collected  from  the  questionnaires,  96%  of  the  students 
thought  English  newspapers  could  help  them  learn  more  English 
and  improve  their  English.  Thus,  hypothesis  4  that  junior  secondary 
students  will  use  English  newspapers  as  a  tool  for  learning  English 
is  established. 

5.  Our  last  hypothesis  that  junior  secondary  students  will  develop  the 
habit  of  reading  English  newspapers  is  also  supported  by  the  data 
collected  from  the  questionnaires.  Before  the  experimental 
teaching,  only  1 7%  of  the  students  read  English  newspapers  in  their 
spare  time,  but  after  the  experimental  teaching  81%  of  them  said 
that  they  would  read  English  newspapers  in  future. 

Conclusion 

After  this  action  research  project,  we  firmly  believe  that  both  average 
and  bright  students  can  learn  English  in  an  interesting  way  through 
newspapers. 

We  hope  that  other  English  teachers  will  share  our  belief  and  start 
making  full  use  of  English  newspapers  for  classroom  teaching. 
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Introduction 

English  newspapers  have  long  been  regarded  by  many  teachers  of 
English,  especially  those  of  senior  secondary  forms,  to  be  very  useful  tools 
for  teaching  and  learning  English.  However,  many  students  often  read  a 
small  part  of  the  newspaper  or  show  an  interest  in  only  a  few  sections, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  regular  subscribers  to  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  or  the  Hong  Kong  Standard.  The  teachers  involved  in  this 
project  set  out  to  find  the  sections  of  English  newspapers  which  the 
students  were  most  and  least  interested  in  and  attempted  to  widen  the 
students'  interest  in  reading  English  newspapers  through  classroom 
activities. 

Being  easily  accessible  and  inexpensive,  newspapers  offer  a  wealth  of 
authentic  materials  which  enable  students  to  come  into  contact  with  English 
in  real  life  situations,  making  learning  more  realistic,  meaningful  and 
purposeful.  Besides  authenticity,  newspapers  also  provide  great  variety  in 
terms  of  topics,  language  and  style  of  writing.  As  newspapers  differ  from 
other  reading  materials  in  the  sense  that  they  are  most  current  and  provide 
"up-to-minute"  information,  they  help  students  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
happenings  around  the  world  and  thus  broaden  their  general  knowledge 
with  the  wide  range  of  selections  available.  In  fact,  the  newspaper  is  just  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  each  section  has  its  distinct  characteristics  to  inform,  to 
report,  to  comment,  to  persuade,  with  the  style  ranging  from  informal  (as  in 
the  Advertisements)  to  formal  (as  in  the  Editorial).  We  are,  therefore, 
convinced  that  reading  newspapers  can  improve  students'  language 
proficiency  tremendously.  However,  as  teachers,  we  find  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  convince  students  to  develop  reading  English  newspapers  as  a 
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habit.  Moreover,  students'  knowledge  about  newspapers  is  also  limited. 
Through  our  action  research,  therefore,  we  tried  out  different  classroom 
activities  with  English  newspapers  to  help  students  know  more  about  them, 
so  as  to  boost  their  level  of  interest  and  widen  their  interest  in  various 
sections  of  the  newspapers. 

We  carried  out  our  experimental  teaching  in  a  Secondary  4  Science 
class  at  Christian  Alliance  S.C.  Chan  Memorial  College  in  Tuen  Mun  on  May 
29th,  June  2nd,  June  3rd  and  June  4th,  1 992. 

Plan  of  Activities  for  Experimental  Teaching 

ACTIVITY  1—5  minutes 

Objective      To  find  out  students'  attitudes  and  interests  towards  reading 

English  newspapers. 
Steps:  Students  are  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire. 

ACTIVITY  2-  35  minutes 

Objective:  To  familiarize  students  with  different  sections  of  the  SCMP 
and  to  provide  students  with  a  chance  to  practise  scanning 
skills. 

Steps:  Students  are  given  the  SCMP  of  28-5-92  and  are  given  10 

minutes  to  read  through  it. 

Students  are  given  10  minutes  to  complete  a  quiz  on  the 
SCMP. 

Teacher  goes  over  the  answers  and  introduces  different 
sections  of  the  newspaper. 

ACTIVITY  8  "20  minutes 

Objective.  To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  read  articles  cut 
out  from  different  sections  of  the  SCMP  and  to  share  with  their 
group  members  what  they  have  read. 

Steps:  Students  in  groups  of  4  or  5  are  given  a  set  of  5  sheets  with  2 

articles  each  from  the  SCMP. 

Each  student  is  given  1 0  minutes  to  read  one  of  the 
worksheets. 

After  reading,  every  student  is  to  tell  the  other  members  of  the 
group  what  the  articles  on  his  or  her  sheet  are  about. 

ACTIVITY  9   Project— 40  minutes 

Objective:  To  give  students  an  opporlunity  to  design  activities  using  the 
English  newspaper. 

To  encourage  discussion  through  exchanging  ideas. 
ACTIVITY  3    10  minutes 

Objective:  To  find  out  students'  interests  in  particular  sections  of  the 
SCMP. 


Steps: 


Students  complete  questionnaire  ranking  the  different  sections 
of  the  newspaper  according  to  their  interest  and  indicating  the 
sections  which  they  had  seldom  read  before. 


ACTIVITY  4—10  minutes 

Objective:  To  find  out  students'  interests  in  different  sections  of  the 
SCMP  and  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  read 
English  newspapers  in  their  spare  time. 

Steps:  Teacher  shows  students  a  sample  of  a  scrapbook  and  explains 

to  them  how  to  prepare  it.  Students  in  groups  of  4  or  5  are 
asked  to  cut  out  materials  they  are  interested  in  from  any 
English  newspaper  and  stick  them  into  the  scrapbook. 
Students  are  asked  to  put  down  the  date  of  the  newspaper,  the 
sections  the  materials  are  cut  out  from  and  to  highlight  the 
main  idea  of  that  particular  article. 
This  activity  will  continue  in  the  following  two  sessions. 

ACTIVITY  5-  5  minutes 

Objective:     To  get  students  motivated  as  a  warm-up  activity. 
Steps:  Every  student  is  given  a  worksheet  for  matching  headlines  to 

news  items. 


ACTIVITY  6    10  minutes 

Objective      To  got  students  motivated  as  a  warm-up  activity. 

Steps  Students  in  groups  of  2  or  3  are  given  a  set  of  worksheets  for 

matching  headings  to  pieces  of  information.  Students  are 
oncouraged  lo  discuss  and  work  out  the  answers  with  their 
(]roup  meml)efs 

ACTIVITY  7    15  miinnoa 

Ob/ective      To  promote  ninoiu)  tlie  sludoiUs  oooporation  and  exchange  of 
idciis 

.9/(.v>.s  Students  in  grou[is  of  4  or  5  are  given  a  sot  of  5  sheets 

((?)  a  f)hotQgrcipli 
(/?)  a  shott  article 
(r)  another  short  article 
(cl)  i\  headline 
{r)  another  hcndlino 

Each  member  of  tlic  group  holds  one  of  the  above  sheets  and 
is  reminded  not  to  lot  others  read  his  or  her  own  sheet. 
(N()t(;  Oncj  studer\t  in  oacfi  of  the  ?  groups  of  4  has  to  hold  the 
?  headline  shec^ts  ) 

Students  ate  given  one  minute  to  read  the  sheets  and  figure 
out  what  each  of  them  is  about. 

After  reading,  every  student  should  be  ready  to  tell  the  otlier 
members  of  the  group  wfiat  his  or  her  sheet  is  al)OUt. 


i.i 
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When  the  information  on  all  the  sheets  has  been  exchanged, 
the  whole  group  has  to  work  out  together  the  matching  of  the 
photograph  (Sheet  a)  with  one  of  the  headlines  (Sheet  d  or  e) 
and  one  of  the  articles  (Sheet  bore). 

Students  in  groups  of  4  or  5  choose  articles/comic  strips/ 
photos  from  various  sections  of  the  newspaper  and  design 
activities  based  on  their  cutouts. 

ACTIVITY  10-35  minutes 

Objective:     To  promote  peer  learning  through  English  newspaper  activities 
designed  by  peers. 

To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  activities 
designed  by  peers. 

Steps:  Students  in  groups  of  4  or  5  try  out  activities  designed  by 

different  groups. 

After  trying  out  each  activity,  they  are  required  to  fill  in  an 
evaluation  sheet. 

ACTIVITY  11  -5  minutes 

Objective:     To  evaluate  whether  the  objectives  of  our  Action  Research 

have  been  achieved. 
Steps:  Students  answer  questionnaire. 

ACTIVITY  12-15  minutes  (4/6) 

Objective:     To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  overall 

objectives  of  the  Action  Research. 
Steps:  Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  4  or  5  and  each  group  is 

interviewed  by  a  teacher. 

Students  are  invited  to  give  their  opinions  on  all  the  activities 
done  from  lessons  1  to  8. 


TTRA  Perspectives 

Broadly  speaking,  the  following  Target  and  Target- Related  Assessment 
(TTRA)  targets  are  aimed  at  in  the  design  of  the  activities. 

I.  Social  Interaction  Target 

During  most  of  the  teaching  sessions,  the  students  are  expected  to 
participate  actively  in  discussing  in  groups,  exchanging  ideas,  making 
judgements  and  decisions,  exploring  through  argument  and  persuasion, 
etc.  These  activities  enable  the  students  to  use  English  for  interacting 
with  their  counterparts  purposefully  and  communicatively.  (Activities  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10  &  12) 

I I .  Problem  -  Solving  with  Others  Target 

Students  are  engaged  in  solving  problems  with  others  when  they  work 
on  many  of  the  activities,  especially  the  designing  project.  They  plan 
and  organize  activities  based  on  English  newspapers  and  solving 
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various  problems  during  the  process  of  designing  and  trying  out  these 
activities.  (Activities  2,  6,  7,  9,  10) 

III.  Developing  and  Applying  Knowledge  Target 

Students  identify  and  make  connections  among  concepts  and  related 
processes  drawn  from  learning  in  English  in  the  course  of  making  use  of 
newspaper  texts  for  various  activities.  Moreover,  they  are  engaged  in 
identifying  and  clarifying  ideas  through  designing  the  activities  and 
exchanging  ideas  with  their  peers.  (Activities  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  1 0) 

IV.  Personal  Response  Target 

Students  respond  to  interesting  texts,  personal  anecdotes,  stories  or 
comic  strips  commonly  found  in  newspapers  by  extending  and  making 
use  of  them  in  activities.  (Activities  4,  8,  9,  1 0) 

Findings 

To  evaluate  whether  the  objectives  of  our  action  research  had  been 
achieved,  three  questionnaires  and  two  lesson  observation  and  evaluation 
forms  were  designed  and  used  before,  during  and  after  the  lessons. 

The  two  overall  objectives — 

(1)  to  dete'-mine  which  particular  sections  of  the  Hong  Kong  English 
Langu    3  newspapers  students  are  most  interested  in; 

(2)  to  w:Ljn  students'  interest  in  reading  English  newspapers  through 
classroom  activities — 

were  well  achieved  during  and  after  the  series  of  activities. 

Before  the  lessons,  most  of  the  students  were  interested  in  the  Young 
Post.  After  the  activities,  however,  around  half  of  the  students  indicated  that 
they  began  to  find  interest  in  sections  which  they  had  seldom  read 
previously  such  as  the  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  section.  This  shows  that 
students'  interests  have  been  broadened  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  read  these  sections  in  the  future. 

Students  also  found  the  lessons  more  interesting  than  the  normal 
everyday  English  lessons.  They  were  given  freedom  to  select  their  own 
newspaper  articles  and  to  read  at  their  own  pace.  The  workshop  gave 
students  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a  group.  Through  this,  they  could  share 
and  exchange  ideas,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  practise  their  oral  English 
and  hence  increase  their  confidence  in  the  spoken  language. 

Recommendations 

A.    Recommendations  on  the  Use  of  English  Newspapers  in  the  Classroom 

1.  Teachers  reflected  in  the  group  interview  forms  that  students 
welcomed  the  idea  of  using  more  newspapers  in  class. 

2.  A  resource  bank  of  newspaper  cuttings  and  ideas  on  classroom 
activities  with  newspapers  can  be  set  up  in  the  English  panel  to 


facilitate  the  effective  use  of  newspapers  as  teaching  and  learning 
nnaterials. 

(Note:  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  articles  to  ensure  that 
they  are  updated,) 

3.  Copies  of  newspapers  and  activities  based  on  newspapers  can  be 
made  available  on  a  self-access  basis  during  lunch  time  or  after 
school  in  English  corners. 

Recommendations  Concerning  Our  Project 

1 .  Smaller  groupings  are  preferable. 

2.  We  feel  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  time  in  conducting  our  project, 
A  total  number  of  9--10  periods  is  recommended. 

3.  A  warm-up  game  can  be  conducted  before  activities  begin  e,g, 
playing  Bingo  with  section  names  of  the  newspaper. 

4.  in  questionnaire  C,  a  part  requiring  students  to  rank  the  different 
sections  of  the  SCMP  according  to  their  preference  should  be 
included.  This  show  whether  students'  interests  have  been 
widened  during  the  project, 

5.  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  the  survey  on  scrapbooks  before  the  final 
interview  so  that  teachers  can  follow  up  the  difficulties  students 
find  during  the  project  and  the  reasons  behind  such  difficulties. 
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Introduction 

As  teachers  of  English,  our  problem  is  to  get  our  students  to  use  English 
for  purposeful  verbal  communication  because  communication  is  at  present 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  components  of  language  learning. 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  students  to  express  themselves  freely, 
especially  In  oral  English.  Discussion  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
effective  way  for  learners  to  practise  talking  freely  in  English.  Therefore, 
students  should  learn  how  to  participate  constructively  and  co-operatively  in 
a  discussion,  and  that  is  why  we  choose  discussion  skills  as  the  topic  of 
study. 

Problem  Identification 

During  the  course  of  our  teachmg,  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
following  problems: 

(1)  Learners  do  not  know  the  appropriate  ways  of  conducting 
discussions  in  English.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  pattern  of 
interaction  or  the  parallnguistic  features  which  can  make  the 
discussions  more  successful. 

(2)  They  lack  training  in  thinking  systematically  and  logically.  In  fact, 
they  need  more  training  on  how  to  develop  an  idea,  how  to  sustain 
an  argument  and  how  to  give  evidence. 

Methodology 

Feedback  is  an  essential  part  of  the  discussion  activity.  Feedback 
sessions  provide  valuable  learning  for  the  students.  The  objective  is  to  give 
students  the  information  they  need  to  improve  on  their  performance.  What 
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the  groups  have  done  will  be  assessed,  and  the  feedback  will  be  don.^ 
immediately  after  the  discussion.  This  feedback  session  is  mainly  conducted 
by  the  teacher,  who  acts  as  a  keen  observer  during  students'  discussion, 
but  students  will  also  be  invited  to  make  comments  on  their  own 
performance. 

Since  Inappropriate  ways  of  conducting  discussions  as  well  as  other 
weaknesses  can  be  shown  to  the  students  in  the  feedback  session,  we  feel 
that  feedback  can  be  a  good  method  to  solve  the  problems  we  have 
identified;  so  the  hypothesis  of  our  project  is  "Constant  and  immediate 
feedback  is  an  effective  way  of  enhancing  learners'  discussion  skills." 

In  organising  discussions  in  our  experimental  teaching,  we  paid 
attention  to  these  factors:  interesting  topics,  group-work  and  meaningful 
tasks,  which  can  facilitate  student  interaction. 

Instruments 

To  observe  the  performance  of  the  students,  we  made  use  of  the 
following  instruments: 

(1)  Teacher  Observation  Forms 

(2)  Student  Observer  Sheets 

(3)  Student  Evaluation  Scales 

(4)  Questionnaire 

(5)  Audio-tapes 

(6)  Video-tapes 

To  observe  the  pattern  of  interaction,  we  followed  the  frame  of  moves 
as  follows: 

(1 )  Starting  discussion  by  giving  opinion 

(2)  Responding  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing 

(3)  Introducing  new  ideas 

(4)  Seeking  and  making  clarification 

(5)  Asking  for  opinions  and  giving  replies 

(6)  Summarising  and  concluding 

To  observe  the  linguistic  skills,  we  made  a  record  of  the  errors  which 
hinder  communication  grammatical  errors,  errors  of  pronunciation  and 
inappropriate  use  of  vocabulary. 

To  observe  the  use  of  parallnguistic  features,  we  noted  down  how  often 
the  students  try  to  do  the  following: 

(1 )  To  encourage  others  to  continue  by  using  "ah"  "ha"  "mmm"  etc. 

(2)  To  smile  and  nod. 

(3)  To  use  hands  to  reinforce  a  point. 

(4)  To  show  interest  by  leaning  forward  in  the  diroction  of  the  person 
speaking. 

(5)  To  make  eye-contact  with  others  when  speaking. 

(6)  To  use  stress,  intonation,  tone  and  loudness  of  voice  to  reinforce  a 
point. 

To  observe  cognitive  skills,  we  followed  the  four  maxims  described  by 
Grice(1975): 


(1)  The  maxim  of  quality: 

Make  your  contribution  one  that  is  true.  Do  not  say  anything  for 
which  you  lack  evidence. 

(2)  The  maxim  of  quantity: 

Make  your  contribution  as  information  is  required. 

(3)  The  maxim  of  relation: 

Make  your  contribution  relevant. 

(4)  The  maxim  of  manner:  Avoid  ambiguity. 

The  use  of  audio-tapes  and  video-tapes  can  provide  diagnostic 
information  during  the  feedback  session.  Video  is  useful  for  analysing 
interaction  and  for  highlighting  the  use  of  paralinguistic  features. 

Implementation 

The  experimental  teaching  was  carried  out  in  Concordia  Lutheran 
School,  Shek  Kip  Mei,  Kowloon.  The  target  group  was  a  Secondary  6 
Class  of  24  Arts  and  Commercial  students.  The  duration  was  5  teaching 
periods  of  35  minutes  each,  from  2nd  to  4th  of  June  1392.  The 
theme  we  chose  was  "Youth  Problems".  We  let  the  students  decide  on 
the  topics  for  the  different  discussion  tasks,  and  they  chose  these  two 
topics:  (1)  Causes  of  stress  among  young  people,  and  (2)  Dating  among 
teenagers. 

Summary  of  Lesson  Plans 

Lesson  1  -  Listing  and  Ranking 
Discussion  Task  1    (10  minutes) 

Students  were  asked  to  lisi  and  rank  the  causes  of  stress.  The  situation  given 
was  that  the  School  Counselling  Team  wanted  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the 
school  to  help  students  cope  with  stress. 

Objective:     To  observe  students'  skills  with  focus  on  the  interaction 

pattern  and  linguistic  skills. 
Feedback  Session  1  -  (20  minutes) 
Feedback  given  by  Teacher-in-charge 

Objectives:    (1 )  To  raise  students'  awareness  of  the  interaction  pattern. 

(2)  To  improve  students'  linguistic  skills  in  discussion. 
Lesson  2  Problem-solving 
Discussion  Task  2    (15  minutes) 

Each  group  of  students  was  asked  to  study  a  particular  case  about  students' 
stress  and  complete  a  case  report. 

Objectives:    (1)  To  observe  students'  improvement  in  discussion  skills 
with  regard  to  their  awareness  of  the  interaction  pattern 
and  their  mastery  of  the  linguistic  skills. 
(2)  To  observe  students'  discussion  skiUs  with  focus  on  their 
paralanguage  and  number  of  contributions. 

Feedback  Session  2    (20  minutes) 

Feedback  given  by  Student  Observers  and  Teacher  i/c. 
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Objective:  To  raise  students'  awareness  of  the  importance  of  para- 
language  and  the  importance  of  making  contributions  in 
discussion. 

Lesson  3  -  Role  Play 

Discussion  Task  3  -  (20  minutes) 

Students  were  asked  to  suggest  activities  for  the  2-day  campaign  to  help 
their  peers  cope  with  stress,  and  draw  up  an  outline  of  the  activities- 
Objective:     To  observe  students'  overall  improvement  in  discussion  skills. 
Feedback  Session  3  -  (1 0  minutes) 
Feedback  given  by  Teacher  Observers  and  Teacher  i/c. 
Objective:     To  raise  students'  awareness  of  the  cognitive  aspects,  pattern 

of  interaction,  linguistic  skills  and  paralanguage. 
Lessons  4  &  5  -  Video  Playback  and  Free  Discussion 
Feedback  Session  4  -  Feedback  on  Discussion  Task  3 
Video  playback  -  (20  minutes) 
Objective:     To  let  students  observe  their  performance  in  the  discussion  and 

give  comments. 
Discussion  Task  4    Free  Discussion  (1 0  minutes) 

Topic:  Dating  among  Teenagers 
Objective:     To  observe  students'  improvement  in  d'scussion  skills  with 

regard  to  their  awareness  of  their  mastery  of  the  cognitive  skills, 

the  pattern  of  interaction,  paralanguage  and  linguistic  skills. 
Feedback  Session  5    (10  minutes) 
Feedback  given  by  Teacher  Observers  and  Teacher  i/c. 
Objectives:    (1)  To  show  students  the  respects  in  which  they  have 
improved  in  discussion  skills. 

(2)  To  point  out  to  students  the  areas  in  which  they  need 
further  improvement. 

Findings  and  Conclusion 

Pattern  of  Interaction 

Students  became  more  aware  of  the  pattern  of  interaction  in  Task  4  at 
the  end  of  tho  experimental  lessons.  The  slight  drop  in  the  number  of 
contributions  per  person  after  Task  1  v»/as  due  to  the  increase  in  length  of 
each  contribution  and  the  nature  of  the  topics,  which  required  more 
thought.  There  was,  however,  a  marked  improvement  in  other  areas,  like 
showing  agreement  and  disagreement,  seeking  opinions,  explaining  and 
clarifying.  Not  much  improvement  was  shown  in  summarising  ideas  and 
making  conclusions. 

Linguistic  Skills 

Both  teachers  and  students  agreed  that  some  improvement  was  shown 
in  the  linguistic  competence  of  the  students.  25%  of  the  students  felt  they 
were  able  to  speak  more  fluently  in  Task  4  at  the  end  of  the  experimental 
lessons.  Maybe  the  discussions  had  given  a  boost  to  their  confidence. 


Paralinguistic  Skills 

To  find  out  if  students  made  improvements  in  the  use  of  paralanguage, 
we  compared  their  performance  in  Task  2  with  that  n  Task  4.  We  found  that 
there  was  a  general  improvement  in  the  use  of  all  the  paralinguistic  devices, 
especially  in  the  use  of  encouraging  cues  like  smiling  and  nodding  (an 
increase  of  43.5%)  and  in  the  use  of  eye-contact  when  speaking  (an 
increase  of  39.8%). 

Cognitive  Skills 

We  found  that  the  effect  of  feedback  was  not  significant  in  changing 
the  students'  performance  in  cognitive  skills.  However,  improvements  were 
found  in  the  aspects  of  quality,  quantity  and  manner,  the  maxims  described 
by  Grice.  Students  were  aware  of  the  need  to  state  their  views  with 
evidence.  They  were  able  to  present  their  ideas  more  clearly  because  their 
confidence  was  enhanced  after  going  through  the  discussion  tasks. 

Self-evaluation  and  Questionnaire 

From  the  self-evaluation  and  questionnaire,  we  found  that  80?/o  of  the 
students  became  more  confident  in  giving  their  views  and  25%  of  them  felt 
they  could  speak  more  fluently  in  Task  4.  They  agreed  that  the  feedback 
sessions  were  the  most  useful.  Of  the  various  forms  of  feedback,  teachers' 
comments  ranked  first  in  the  students'  preference.  56,6%  of  the  students  said 
peer  comments  were  also  beneficial.  Video-based  feedback,  however,  was 
the  least  successful.  This  could  be  attributed  to  the  poor  sound  quality  and 
some  technical  problems  beyond  our  control.  On  the  whole  the  majority  of 
the  students  found  the  experimental  lessons  very  userul  and  interesting. 

Conclusion 

From  these  findings,  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  constant  and 
immediate  feedback  is  an  effective  way  of  enhancing  learners'  discussion 
skills. 

Recommendations 

When  giving  feedback  io  the  students,  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  the 
following: 

Teacher's  comments  are  most  valued  because  students  appreciate  being 
given  clear  guidance  about  where  their  discussion  could  have  been  better. 

Feedback  tasks,  which  can  be  done  by  the  students  themselves,  are  as 
useful.  They  provide  information  for  the  students  to  improve  on  their 
performance.  Besides,  the  student  observers  also  benefit  from  their 
observation.  Observation  sheets,  however,  must  be  designed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  observation  is  highly  focused. 

The  use  of  tape  recorders  can  provide  valuable  diagnostic  information, 
but  the  sound  quality  may  be  poor  if  the  students  speak  too  softly  or 
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if  several  groups,  sitting  too  closely  together,  speak  at  the  same  time.  To 
make  improvements,  we  can  ask  the  groups  to  sit  further  apart,  or  we  can 
choose  a  more  spacious  venue. 

The  same  problem  applies  to  the  use  of  video  cameras;  but  video-based 
feedback  can  highlight  paralinguistic  areas,  which  can  be  important  in 
communication.  We  can  overcome  this  problem  by  editing  the  tape  or  by 
transcribing  some  useful  sections  of  exchanges  in  advance  and  exploit  parts 
of  the  tape  for  different  purposes. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  students.  Their 
involvement  is  essential  to  make  the  discussion  a  collaborative  activity. 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT 

RAISING  THE  LEVEL  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  DISCUSSIONS  IN  SENIOR  FORMS 

Course  No,:  EUS912 

Group  1:        Chak  Wong  Chi-ming 

Chan  Yee-man,  Anne 

Chan  Yuk-king 

Cheung  Karen 

Chiang  Sui-kuen,  Kitty 

Kwong  Yeuk-ping,  fvy 

Leung  Fung-king 

Li  Lee  Siu-luen,  Cecilia 

Sit  Kwan  Kit-ching,  Jacqueline 

So  Yuen-yee,  Loretta 

Tarn  Kit-may,  Mabel 

Wu  Yuk-kwan 

Wong  Yuk-ping,  Stella 
Group  Tutor:  Philip  Hoare 


I.  What  Action  Research  is  about 

In  Action  Research,  we  organized  a  series  of  discussion  activities  for  a 
class  of  F.  6  students  with  the  aim  of  raising  their  level  of  participation  in 
discussions. 

II.  Why  we  chose  the  topic  of  raising  the  level  of  participation  in 
discussions  in  senior  forms  for  investigation 

"Discussion"  is  often  employed  as  a  kind  of  classroom  activity  in  senior 
forms  in  Hong  Kong.  However,  we  find  that  our  students  have  problems 
in  discussion  lessons.  They  do  not  express  themselves  freely  in  English; 
nor  do  they  participate  actively  in  discussions. 

It  is  our  job  as  English  language  teachers  to  organize  discussions 
for  students  so  that  they  have  opportunities  to  express  their  ideas  freely 
and  confidently  rather  than  just  repeat  what  they  are  directed  to  say. 

We  believe  that  well -organized  discussions  not  only  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  develop  their  ever-improving  capabilities  in 
fluency  of  speech  but  also  give  them  a  chance  for  real  language  use. 
They  can  try  out  the  language  and  strategies  which  they  will  need 
outside  the  classroom,  particularly  in  higher  education  and  in  the  work 
place.  Therefore,  the  organization  of  discussions  in  the  EFL  classroom 
should  be  highly  valued. 
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III.  What  our  Action  Research  aimed  to  do 


In  our  Action  Research,  we  were  interested  in  motivating  students  to 
take  part  in  discussions  and  try  out  the  language  they  had  already 
learnt. 

Our  objective  was  to  observe  whether  a  high  level  of  student 
participation  in  discussions  could  be  achieved  by  purposeful 
development  of  a  topic  of  interest  to  students  and  by  careful  monitoring 
of  the  nature  of  interaction,  the  cognitive  and  linguistic  demands  of  the 
tasks  and  the  level  of  preparedness. 

IV.  Design  of  the  discussion  activities 

A  series  of  four  discussion  activities  was  designed  with  "Growing  Up" 
as  the  theme  and  subtopics  like  "generation  gap"  and  "dating".  The 
theme  and  subtopics  were  specially  chosen  because  they  were  related 
to  students'  experience  and  thus  should  be  interesting  to  them. 

The  four  discussion  activities  were  Evaluating  Statements,  Problem 
Solving,  Role  Play  and  Talking  about  Growing  Up.  The  activities  were 
arranged  in  ascending  order  of  difficulty  in  terms  of  cognitive  and 
linguistic  demand.  Each  activity  prepared  students  for  the  next  one.  The 
gradually  increasing  level  of  preparedness  would  help  students  achieve 
a  high  level  of  participation  in  the  final  discussion  activity  even  though 
it  demanded  the  highest  level  of  cognitive  and  linguistic  competence. 

We  tried  to  maximize  students'  participation  by  asking  them  to  form 
small  groups  of  three  at  the  beginning.  In  later  stages,  when  students 
had  enough  practice  and  became  more  confident  to  speak  out  in  bigger 
groups,  the  size  of  the  group  was  increased  to  six  or  even  ten  members. 

For  each  activity,  we  had  an  observer  watching  the  individual 
group  in  discussion.  A  tape  recording  was  also  made.  The  observer 
evaluated  the  students'  performance.  In  addition,  the  students  were 
asked  to  provide  feedback  for  evaluation  by  completing  questionnaires. 
There  were  home  school  teachers  and  ILE  tutors  commenting  globally 
on  each  activity,  too. 

V.  Trying  out  the  discussion  activities 

The  four  discussion  activities  were  tried  out  with  a  class  of  F.6  Arts 
students  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  secondary  school  in  Tsz  Wan  Shan. 

Summary  of  the  lesson  plans 

Lesson  7:  Introduction  and  Motivation 

The  whole  class  and  the  observers  played  a  game  called  "Matching 
Idioms".  It  was  a  warm-up  game  for  everyone  to  get  to  know  one 
another. 
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Lesson  2:  Evaluating  Statements 

The  students  formed  groups  of  three.  Each  group  was  given  a 
worksheet  on  which  there  was  a  list  of  ten  statements  related  to  the 
main  theme  "Growing  Up".  The  students  had  to  decide  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  statements  and  give  at  least  one  reason.  As 
a  rounding  up  exercise,  each  group  put  down  their  opinions  on  a  wall 
chart. 

Lessons  3&  4:  Problem  Solving 

The  students  still  remained  in  groups  of  three.  Each  group  was  given  a 
letter,  either  in  Chinese  or  English,  taken  fr  m  the  agony  page  of  the 
newspaper  or  youth  magazine.  (Chinese  letters  were  used  because  they 
were  authentic  materials  with  a  local  context  and  were  more  easily 
available.)  The  students  had  to  read  the  letter  and  suggest  solutions  to 
the  problems  presented.  They  then  wrote  a  short  reply  to  the  letter. 

Lessons  5  &  6:  Role  Play 

in  this  activity,  the  three  members  of  each  group  played  the  roles  of 
three  children  in  a  family.  They  had  to  decide  whether  to  move  from  the 
area  they  were  currently  living  in/where  to  move. 

To  help  the  students  think  and  talk  more  in  the  discussion,  they 
were  each  given  an  information  sheet  and  role  card.  The  details  of  the 
information  sheet  and  role  cards  were  designed  in  such  a  way  that  there 
was  bound  to  be  disagreement. 

First  of  all.  students  playing  the  same  role  sat  in  a  large  group  of  ten  and 
talked  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  moving/not  moving.  Then  they  went 
back  to  their  original  groups  of  three  and  held  a  discussion.  They  had  to 
reach  a  compromise  which  was  acceptable  to  all  members  of  the  family. 
Finally,  each  group  marked  their  decision  on  a  wall  chart. 

Lessons  7  &  8:  Talking  about  Growing  Up 

In  Lesson  7  the  students  listened  to  three  songs  related  to  the  theme 
"Growing  Up",  namely  "What  is  a  youth".  "Sixteen  going  on  to 
seventeen"  and  "The  circle  game".  The  songs  were  played  to  set  the 
scene.  Then  the  students  were  asked  to  express  their  feelings  or 
experiences  about  growing  up  in  pictures  individually. 

In  Lesson  8.  the  students  sat  in  groups  of  six.  They  took  turns  to 
guess  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  member's  picture.  After  hearing 
the  comments  from  the  group  members,  the  artist  explained  his/her 
original  ideas  in  the  picture. 

Lesson  9:  Evaluation 

The  students  were  invited  to  comment  freely  on  the  last  8  lessons. 

What  we  have  learned  from  the  Action  Research 

There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  level  of  participation  in  the  five 
graded  activities  we  designed  for  the  students.  Even  though  we  did  not 
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provide  them  with  much  cognitive  input  and  the  students  were  only  just 
linguistically  competent  enough  to  express  themselves,  there  was  a 
building  up  of  confidence  in  the  later  activities. 

Since  discussion  skills  can  be  acquired  through  putting  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  discussion  and  the  paralinguistic  features 
of  discussion  into  practice,  teachers  should  devote  more  of  their  lessons 
to  graded  discussion  activities. 

To  ensure  that  students'  interest  in  discussion  activities  can  be 
sustained,  the  choice  of  topics  and  the  design  of  tasks  for  discussion 
activities  have  to  be  student-centred.  Activities  should  be  tiailored  to  the 
cognitive  and  linguistic  level  of  the  students.  This  can  guarantee  a  sense  of 
achievement  which  can  be  strengthened  when  there  is  immediate  feed- 
back and  clarification  of  difficulties  students  encounter  in  doing  the  tasks. 

Small  groups  are  preferable  especially  when  discussion  topics  are 
personal.  Students  are  eager  to  speak  out  when  they  sit  with  friends  of 
their  own  preference.  However,  when  the  discussion  topics  are  more 
academic  and  intellectual,  the  weaker  students  can  work  better  if  they 
are  grouped  with  the  brighter  ones  provided  that  there  is  no  wide 
disparity  in  abilities  between  them. 

The  teacher  plays  a  very  important  role  in  setting  and  maintaining 
the  mood  for  discussions.  S/he  can  redefine  the  topic  when  students 
are  stuck,  prevent  digression  or  slackening  off  in  some  students  and 
monitor  the  time  of  the  activities.  S/he  can  correct  specific  errors  that 
occur  on  the  spot  and  note  down  common  mistakes  to  be  corrected 
later. 

I.  Implications  for  the  future 

It  is  very  important  to  start  introducing  basic  discussion  language  fairly 
early  if  we  are  to  build  on  what  students  have  learnt.  The  teacher  can 
design  and  grade  materials  according  to  the  needs,  interest  and 
standard  of  the  class.  Some  of  the  points  the  teacher  can  take  note  of  in 
organizing  discussion  activities  are: 

1 .  The  topic  should  be  related  to  students'  interest. 

2.  The  task  for  discussion  must  be  purposeful  so  that  students  see  me 
need  to  speak  out. 

3.  The  task  should  be  designed  to  ensure  that  success  is  within 
students'  grasp. 

4.  Both  cognitive  and  linguistic  input  should  be  provided  for  students 
to  enrich  the  content  and  language  of  the  discussion. 

5.  A  small  group  of  three  to  five  gives  more  opportunities  for  students 
to  speak  out. 

6.  Students  choosing  their  own  group  members  is  conducive  to  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  for  sharing. 

7.  A  mixed  ability  grouping  can  facilitate  peer  learning. 

8.  If  possible,  a  spacious  room  with  movable  furniture  for  groups  to 
spread  out  should  be  used  to  reduce  disturbance. 
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The  Hong  Kong  Extensive  Reading  Scheme  in  English  (HKERS;,  a 
curriculum  project  developed  by  the  institute  of  Language  in  Education 
(ILE)  of  the  Education  Department,  was  implemented  in  19  public-sector 
secondary  schools  in  September  1 991 .  Another  30  schools  will  join  Phase  II 
of  the  Scheme  in  September  1992,  and  applications  for  Phase  111 
(September  1993)  of  the  Scheme  are  being  processed.  The  following  is  a 
report  on  the  first  year  of  implementation. 

Operation  of  the  Scheme 

In  September  1991,  90  secondary  1  classes  in  the  19  Phase  I  schools 
began  participating  in  the  Scheme.  The  19  schools  included  different  types; 
and  a  wide  range  of  student  abilities  was  also  represented.  The  number  of 
students  involved  was  about  3,600.  A  list  of  the  19  Phase  I  schools  is  in 
Appendix  1 . 

The  classes  were  provided  with  resource  packages  in  the  form  of  book 
boxes  at  8  reading  levels  and  accompanying  reading  materials  like  question 
cards,  answer  cards  and  reading  charts.  The  materials  were  developed  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  adapted  by  the  ILE  for  Hong  Kong  students.  In 
addition,  classes  with  weaker  students  were  provided  with  easier  bridging 
materials  in  the  form  of  1 20  reading  cards  at  two  different  levels  and  answer 
cards.  Each  resource  package  will  eventually  be  shared  by  three  classes,  one 
from  each  level  in  junior  secondary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  all  the  students  sat  a  placement  test  to 
determine  their  reading  levels.  It  was  discovered  that  in  most  classes  there 
was  a  range  of  English  abilities,  and'it  was  not  unusual  to  find  three  or  more 
reading  levels  represented  within  a  class.  To  ensure  that  the  materials  would 
provide  'comprehensible  input'  (Krashen  1985),  students  were  asked  to 
select  only  books  that  corresponded  to  their  reading  level  as  determined  by 
the  placement  test. 

All  the  schools  allocated  2-3  periods  per  week  to  extensive  reading 
throughout  the  academic  year.  During  these  lessons  the  students  each  chose 
a  book  that  suited  their  own  interest  and  level  to  read  on  their  own.  The 
question  card  and  answer  card  provided  for  each  book  enabled  them  to 
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check  their  own  comprehension  and  develop  individualised  reading  and 
learning,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  read  outside  class  as  well.  Their 
progress  was  also  monitored  by  their  teachers,  who  checked  the  reading 
notebooks  and  records  and  also  held  regular  discussions  with  individual 
students  about  the  books  they  had  read  during  the  reading  lessons. 

Feedback  from  schools 

The  Institute  worked  closely  with  the  schools  through  a  support  system, 
which  included  classroom  observation  during  school  visits,  liaison  with 
schools  through  the  teacher  appointed  as  the  ERS  Co-ordinator.  and 
discussions  with  the  ERS  teachers. 


Visits  in  the  period  October  -  December  1991 

Visits  were  paid  to  all  the  19  school  in  the  period  October  December 
1991  to  obtain  information  about  the  classroom  operation  of  the  Scheme 
and  teachers'  and  students'  reaction.  The  total  number  of  classes  observed 
was  about  50.  It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Scheme  was  well  received 
in  the  schools.  The  students  liked  the  variety  of  books  on  offer  and 
welcomed  this  pupil-centred  mode  of  learning  which  allowed  them  to  work 
at  their  own  pace  and  be  responsible  for  their  own  learning.  Moreover, 
except  for  a  couple  of  classes  in  one  or  two  schools,  the  classroom  operation 
was  smooth  in  the  classes  visited.  The  students  were  familiar  with  the 
classroom  procedures  and  most  were  able  to  read  independently  under  the 
guidance  of  their  teacher, 

A  number  of  points  were  noted  during  the  visits.  In  some  classes,  all  the 
reading  records  provided  were  used  and  as  a  result  students  had  to  spend 
rather  a  lot  of  time  filling  in  records.  Teachers  were  therefore  advised  to 
Utilize  only  the  reading  records  they  found  useful.  Secondly,  some  teachers 
had  observed  that  a  few  students  in  their  class  had  difficulty  reading  books 
of  the  level  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  placement  test,  and  we  advised 
those  who  had  not  already  done  so  to  move  these  students  down  a  reading 
/level.  We  recognise  that  even  though  the  placement  test  is  a  very  accurate 
indicator  of  the  students'  proficiency,  it  is  not  foolproof  and  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  teacher's  observation  of  the  students'  performance  in 
the  teacher-pupil  conferences  and  in  answering  comprehension  questions 
after  reading  the  books.  Any  student  found  to  have  reading  difficulties 
should  be  given  easier  books  to  read,  for  learning  will  not  take  place  if  the 
input  is  not  'comprehensible'  and  the  student  is  reading  at  a  frustration  level. 
As  Nuttall  (1982:185)  puts  it,  reading  skills  will  develop  much  better  if  a 
student  'reads  a  lot  of  books  that  are  too  easy  rather  than  a  few  that  are  too 
difficult'. 

Another  interesting  point  emerged  from  our  observation  during  the 
school  visits.  We  had  emphasized  that  the  students'  main  task  was  to  read, 
understand  and  enjoy  the  books,  not  to  do  comprehension  exercises  or  to 
learn  new  vocabulary.  Most  students  had  understood  this  and  were  engaged 


in  reading,  but  there  were  a  few  individuals  who  were  more  concerned 
about  answering  comprehension  questions  than  reading,  or  were  frequently 
looking  up  words  in  the  dictionary  even  when  the  meaning  of  the  words 
could  easily  be  inferred  from  the  context.  This  is  not  surprising  as  most 
secondary  1  students  are  more  used  to  intensive  study  of  short  passages  in 
coursebooks  than  to  reading  extensively  for  pleasure,  but  it  is  important  to 
wean  them  from  these  habits  as  they  will  eventually  kill  off  interest  in 
reading.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  teach  the  students  to  use  the  dictionary 
judiciously  and  to  encourage  them  to  'guess  the  meaning  of  new  words  from 
contextual  clues'  when  possible  because  this  is  a  skill  expected  of  'fluent 
readers'  (Hedge  1985:  32). 

Evaluation  of  the  Scheme  in  July  1992 

A  survey  was  done  with  the  help  of  the  ERS  Co-ordinators  of  the  19 
schools  to  ascertain  the  number  of  books  read  and  the  general  effects  of  the 
Scheme  one  year  after  its  implementation.  The  data  were  collected  during 
the  follow-up  visits  in  some  schools  and  correspondence  with  the  ERS 
Co-Ordinators  in  others.  According  to  the  teachers,  students  had  in  general 
read  a  lot  of  books.  Without  counting  the  reading  cards  which  were  bridging 
materials,  the  average  number  of  books  read  by  a  student  ranged  from  1 5-25 
in  some  schools  up  to  60-70  in  other  schools.  There  were  also  cases  of 
students  having  read  nearly  or  over  100  books:  the  fastest  reader  had  read 
1  37  books,  and  there  were  others  who  had  read  80  or  90  books.  Most 
students  had  also  moved  up  1  to  2  reading  levels.  Teachers  interviewed 
agreed  that  the  Scheme  had  helped  in  developing  a  reading  habit  in  their 
students  and  pointed  out  that  the  Scheme  remained  popular  with  most, 
though  not  all.  students. 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  Scheme,  teachers  found  that  the  increased 
exposure  to  English  through  participation  in  the  Scheme  had  helped  most 
students  to  become  less  afraid  of  English  and  more  confident  of  their  ability 
to  read  independently.  Teachers  were  also  asked  whether  they  had  observed 
any  improvement  in  students'  productive  skills.  Some  teachers  reported  their 
students  had  more  ideas  when  writing  compositions,  and  others  observed 
improvement  in  expression  in  writing.  However,  such  improvement  was  not 
observed  across  the  whole  population.  This  is  not  surprising  as  it  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  that  extensive  reading  only  produces  long  term  effects 
but  not  short  term  ones.  Nuttall  (1982:  168).  in  discussing  the  effects  of 
extensive  reading,  points  out  that  it  may  take  some  time  before  the  teacher 
can  notice  in  the  students  'any  marked  improvement  in  the  productive  skills; 
but  then  it  often  comes  as  a  breakthrough  that  results  in  their  progressing  at 
increasing  speed  and  far  outstripping  their  classmates  who  have  not 
developed  the  reading  habit.'  Whether  there  will  be  significant  improvement 
in  the  HKERS  population  will  be  one  of  the  main  areas  to  be  examined  when 
the  students  are  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  the  programme. 

In  addition  to  the  survey,  evaluation  instruments  aimed  at  measuring  the 
effects  of  the  Scheme  with  a  view  to  improving  it  have  also  been  developed. 
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A  questionnaire  for  students  to  examine  attitudes  towards  extensive  reading 
and  improvement  in  reading  skills  and  strategies  was  administered  to  half  of 
the  student  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  again  to  the 
other  half  of  the  population  in  July  1 992  so  that  comparisons  could  be  made 
between  pre-HKERS  and  after- HKERS  responses.  Tabulation  of  the  data  is 
now  under  way. 

The  students  will  also  be  administered  a  progress  test,  which  is  part  of 
the  package  developed  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  September  1992. 
The  scores,  when  compared  with  the  Placement  test  scores,  will  measure 
progress  in  English  made  during  the  year.  However,  these  tests  only  measure 
general  proficiency  in  English  and  are  not  specific  to  reading.  In  order  to 
measure  more  accurately  the  development  of  students'  skills  in  extensive 
reading,  an  extensive  reading  test  is  being  developed  jointly  with  Professor 
Aldn  Davies  of  Edinburgh  University.  The  test  will  be  administered  to  the 
students  in  the  coming  academic  year. 

HKERS  Awards 

To  further  increase  the  students'  interest  in  reading  extensively,  an 
HKERS  Award  Scheme  was  set  up.  The  awards  were  sponsored  by  Zonta 
Club  of  Hong  Kong  East  and  included  certificates  and  plaques  of  merit  and 
book  coupons. 

There  were  2  main  categories  of  awards.  In  the  first  category,  schools 
were  asked  to  choose  a  Best  Reader  of  the  Class  from  every  class  and  a  Best 
Reader  of  the  Form  from  among  the  Best  Readers  of  the  Class  of  their 
school.  These  best  readers  were  chosen  for  having  read  a  large  number  of 
books,  having  shown  a  good  understanding  of  the  books  read  and  great 
interest  in  reading  during  Teacher-pupil  conferences  and  having  consistently 
obtained  reasonably  accurate  answers  in  doing  the  Question  Cards.  The 
second  category  was  an  Inter-School  Book  Report  Competition.  There  were 
10  awards,  5  for  the  best  written  book  reports  and  5  for  the  best  designs  in 
book  cover,  book  mark  or  illustrations  for  the  books  read. 

The  details  concerning  the  awards  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  January 
1992  and  the  prize-presentation  ceremony  took  place  on  14  July  1992.  The 
Ceremony  attracted  a  lot  of  media  attention  and  feature  articles  on  the 
students  who  had  read  nearly  or  over  100  books  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  The  attention  of  the  media  is  a  pleasing  indication  that 
extensive  reading  has  become  accepted  as  an  important  part  of  students' 
education. 

Discussion 

The  HKERS  has  had  a  fruitful  first  year.  The  nunn  objective,  which  is  to 
vastly  increase  the  students'  exposure  to  English,  has  been  well  achieved  as 
judged  by  the  large  number  of  books  read  by  the  students  It  is  especially 
heartening  that  students  who  read  a  lot  were  not  necessarily  from  Band  1 
schools;  many  were  from  schools  with  students  of  lower  abilities. 
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We  believe  the  pleasing  quantity  of  reading  achieved  was  largely  the 
result  of  incorporating  the  Scheme  into  the  curriculum.  If  students  are 
expected  to  read  a  large  number  of  books  they  must  be  given  time  to  do  it. 
The  class  time  allocated  to  extensive  reading  in  the  Scheme  got  the  students 
started  on  books  and,  once  hooked  on  them,  they  were  more  willing  to  finish 
reading  the  books  at  home.  Moreover,  the  extensive  reading  lessons  enabled 
the  teachers  to  monitor  the  students'  progress  and  give  help,  encouragement 
and  feedback. 

An  important  skill  the  Scheme  has  helped  to  foster  in  the  students  is  the 
ability  to  read  independently.  Self-access  learning  is  still  a  comparative  new 
concept  in  Hong  Kong  classrooms,  and  teachers  who  are  used  to  being 
firmly  in  control  of  all  classroom  activities  are  sometimes  doubtful  about  the 
practicability  of  giving  their  students  so  much  autonomy.  The  Scheme, 
however,  shows  that  even  Secondary  1  Students  are  capable  of  independent 
learning,  and  it  is  interesting  that  according  to  the  teachers'  reports,  students 
actually  welcomed  this  mode  of  learning  as  it  allowed  them  to  work  at  their 
own  pace  and  gave  them  more  control  over  what  they  would  like  to  learn. 
The  smooth  classroom  operation  in  most  classes  also  proves  that  discipline 
problems  will  not  occur  if  procedures  like  borrowing,  lending  and  filling  in 
records  are  explained  clearly  to  the  students. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  even  students  in  the  same  class  had 
very  different  levels  of  language  and  reading  abilities,  and  usually  books  of 
two  to  three  different  levels  were  used  within  a  class.  This  highlights  the 
problems  faced  by  many  teachers  when  the  whole  class  is  required  to  use 
the  same  class  reader,  as  is  the  common  practice  in  many  Hong  Kong 
schools.  The  class  reader  chosen  is  likely  to  be  too  difficult  for  some  students 
and  too  easy  for  others.  Moreover,  as  Law  (1992:4)  points  out  in  an  article 
on  extensive  reading,  the  problem  will  be  even  more  acute  when  students  in 
the  weakest  class  of  the  school  'are  asked  to  read  the  same  English  books'  as 
students  in  the  top  class.  This  problem,  however,  can  be  overcome  in  an 
extensive  reading  programme,  when  students  can  each  choose  a  different 
title  based  on  his  or  her  English  ability.  This  will  ensure  that  the  input 
provided  by  the  reading  materials  is  'comprehensible'. 

A  further  important  point  brought  out  by  this  year's  experience  is  that 
the  teachers'  attitude  and  orientation  towards  extensive  reading  are 
important  factors  that  can  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a 
programme.  In  seminars  held  before  the  implementation  of  the  programme, 
we  pointed  out  that  the  ERS  teacher  needed  to  assume  three  new  roles  the 
Monitor/Facilitator  who  would  monitor  the  students'  progress  through 
discussions  with  individuals  and  checking  reading  records,  the 
Motivator/Enthusiast  who  would  encourage  the  students  to  read  and 
convince  them  of  the  value  of  extensive  reading,  and  the  Administrator  who 
would  ensure  that  the  classroom  procedures  were  smoothly  carried  out  (Yu 
1992:7).  The  observations  during  school  visits  showed  that  teachers  who 
were  enthusiastic  about  taking  up  these  new  roles  usually  generated  a  good 
response  from  the  students  who  not  only  read  a  lot  but  had  also  developed  a 


genuine  love  of  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  were  not 
interested  in  reading  (fortunately  there  were  only  a  few  of  them)  could  not 
convince  their  students  of  the  importance  of  reading.  In  one  extreme  case 
the  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ignored  the  fact  that  her  students 
should  be  reading  at  three  different  levels  and  only  brought  books  of  one 
level  into  the  classroom.  Worried  about  discipline  problems  if  students  were 
allowed  to  leave  their  desks  to  choose  books  that  interested  them,  she  just 
gave  the  books  out  to  the  students.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  lesson  was 
a  disaster  and  the  students  were  not  reading  the  books  but  were  chatting  to 
one  another.  The  teacher  thought  that  her  approach  would  simplify  matters, 
but  ironically  this  had  led  to  discipline  problems  because  she  had  failed  to 
interest  the  students  in  reading.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  other  ERS 
classes  where  students  worked  attentively  even  though  they  were  given  the 
freedom  to  leave  their  desks  to  choose  books  they  liked,  get  question  cards 
and  fill  in  records. 

In  the  coming  year,  when  the  Scheme  enters  the  second  year  of 
implementation,  it  will  be  interesting  to  continue  to  chart  its  progress.  The 
following  questions  still  need  to  be  answered:  Will  the  increased  exposure 
lead  to  improvement  in  English  proficiency  across  the  HKERS  population  in 
the  long  run?  Will  those  students  who  have  read  a  lot  continue  to  do  so,  or 
was  the  enthusiasm  just  generated  by  the  Hawthorne  effect?  Will  books  at 
the  higher  levels  interest  the  students  as  much  as  books  at  the  lower  levels, 
which  have  colourful  illustrations  and  are  easy  to  read?  Will  the  Scheme  lead 
to  sustained  interest  in  reading  and  improvement  in  reading  skills  and 
strategies?  These  are  some  of  the  areas  that  will  be  investigated  in  the 
coming  year,  and  the  findings  will  be  reported  in  future  volumes  of  ILEJ. 

July  1992 
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Appendix  t 


SCHOOLS  IN  PHASE  I  OF  THE  HONG  KONG 
EXTENSIVE  READING  SCHEME  IN  ENGLISH 

BAPTIST  LUI  MING  CHOI  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
BELILIOS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE  S.C.  CHAN  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE 

COGNITIO  COLLEGE  (HONG  KONG) 

DMHC  SlU  MING  CATHOLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

HO  TUNG  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

JOCKEY  CLUB  Ti-I  COLLEGE 

KWUN  TONG  GOVERNMENT  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

MING  YIN  COLLEGE 

OUR  LADY'S  COLLEGE 

PO  LEUNG  KUK  CENTENARY  COLLEGE 

STFA  LEE  SHAU  KEE  COLLEGE 

ST.  FRANCIS'  CANOSSIAN  COLLEGE 

TANG  KING  PO  SCHOOL 

TANG  SHIU  KIN  VICTORIA  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

TRUE  LIGHT  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  OF  HONG  KONG 

TWGHs  LI  KA  SHING  COLLEGE 

WONG  SHIU  CHI  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

YAN  01  TONG  TIN  KA  PING  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
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ILE  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  CENTRE 


Year 

Title                                                                 Published  Price 

Sample  Language  Tests  for  Primary  Schools  1 986  $1 8 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Primary  Schools  1987  $20 

Listening  Comprehension  for  Secondary  Schools  1 988  $25 

Developing  Reading  in  English — Approaches 

and  Techniques  1989  $46.50 

Project  Works  in  Schools  1 990  $20.00 

WY-'mik(m\^)  1990  $50 

W^}\m  1986  $20 

^mmW  1987  $25 

A^^\m^mmf^eum  1990  - 

m^vwmm^i'i  1990 

^K•)lJ'i•-l5^ttu^^  i'ihi^  992        )  1 992  — 

^J^^  ^m^i^^mimA^ )  1 992  - 

m  mww:mm:\\-  1 992  — 

All  ILE  Handbooks  for  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong 
can  be  obtained  from 

Government  Publications  Centre 
G/FG.P.O.  Building 
Central 
Hong  Kong 


FUTURE  ISSUES  OF  ILEJ 


Volume  10  of  ILEJ  will  be  published  in  December  1993.  Contributions 
will  be  welcomed.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  before  30  June  1 993  at 
the  following  address: 

The  Editors  (English/Chinese):  ILEJ, 
Institute  of  Language  of  Education, 
No.  2  Hospital  Road, 
HONG  KONG 


Articles  should  be  approximately  4  000  words  in  length.  An  English 
style-sheet  is  attached  on  the  next  page  for  your  reference.  A  brief  abstract  in 
the  same  languages  as  the  articles  should  be  included.  Book  reviews  will 
also  be  welcome.  Further  infoimation  about  the  ILEJ  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  JOHN  HARRIS.  Tel.:  803  2427. 
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STYLE  SHEET 


1.  Manuscripts  should  be  word-processed  or  typewritten,  double-spaced, 
on  A4  size  paper  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Capitals  (no  underlining)  should  only  be  used  for: 

a.  The  title  of  the  article  or  review. 

b.  The  heading  NOTES  and  APPENDIX  and  the  title  of  the  appendix. 

3.  Bold  typeface  (if  manuscript  is  word  -processed)  should  be  used  for: 

a.  The  title  of  the  article  (also  in  capitals), 

b.  The  author's  name  and  institution. 

c.  Section  headings  (which  should  not  be  numbered). 

d.  Table  numbers  and  headings. 

e.  Reference  section  heading, 

f.  Appendix  number  (also  in  capitals), 
(This  can  be  ignored  for  typewritten  manuscripts,) 

4.  Italics  (underlined  in  typewritten  manuscripts)  should  be  used  for: 

a.  Sub-headings  of  sections  (which  should  not  be  numbered). 

b.  Words  or  phrases  used  as  linguistic  examples. 

c.  Words  or  phrases  given  particularly  strong  emphasis. 

d.  Titles  or  headings  of  other  books  or  articles  mentioned  in  the  text, 

e.  Titles  of  books  or  journals  in  the  References  section. 

5.  Single  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for: 

a.  A  distancing  device  by  the  author  (e.g.  This  is  not  predicted  by 
Smith's  'theory'.,.). 

b.  A  method  of  highlighting  the  first  mention  of  terms  specially  coined 
for  the  paper. 

6.  Double  inverted  commas  should  be  reserved  for  verbatim  quotations, 

7.  The  first  page  should  contain  the  title  of  the  article  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  in  bold  capitals,  with  the  name  of  the  author(s)  and  institution(s) 
immediately  below,  all  aligned  with  the  left  margin,  A  reasonable 
amount  of  blank  space  should  separate  these  from  the  start  of  the  text. 
Headings  and  sub-headings  should  also  be  aligned  at  the  left. 

8.  Tables  and  diagrams  should  each  be  numbered  sequentially  and  their 
intended  position  in  the  text  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Diagrams 
should  be  on  separate  sheets.  Capitals  should  only  be  used  for  the  initial 
letter  of  the  word  Table  or  Diagram  and  for  the  first  word  in  the 
following  sentence  (e  g.  Table  2.  Distribution  of  responses). 

9.  Footnotes  should  not  be  used.  Reference  in  the  text  should  be  to 
author's  name,  year  of  publication  and.  wherever  applicable,  page  or 
pages  referred  to  (e.g.  This  is  refuted  by  Smith  (1978a:  33  5). 
However,  several  authors  take  a  different  view  (Chan  1978:13;  Green 
1989)). 

10.  Notes  required  as  explanation  should  be  indicated  by  superscript 
numerals  in  the  body  of  the  article  and  should  be  grouped  together  in  a 
section  headed  NOTES  (in  capitals)  at  the  end  of  the  text.  The  number 
and  quantity  of  notes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
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11.  References  should  be  listed  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  section  headed 
'References',  immediately  following  the  NOTES  section. 

12.  in  cases  of  joint  authorship,  the  name  of  the  main  author  should  be 
placed  first.  Where  each  author  has  taken  an  equal  share  of  the  work, 
the  names  should  be  sequenced  alphabetically.  The  fact  that  the  names 
are  in  alphabetic  order  may,  if  so  desired,  be  pointed  out  explicitly  in  a 
note. 

13.  Journal  articles  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way:  Oiler,  J.W. 
and  Streiff,  V.  1975,  'Dictation:  A  test  of  grammar-based  expectancies,' 
English  Language  Teaching  Journal  20[\  ):25-36. 

14.  Books  and  pamphlets  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way: 
Foss,  B.  (ed.)  1974.  New  Perspectives  in  Child  Development. 
Harmondsworth:  Penjuin. 

15.  Articles  in  books  should  be  referenced  in  the  following  way:  Kvan,  E. 
1969.  'Problems  of  bilingual  milieu  in  Hong  Kong:  Strain  of  the  two 
language  system.'  In  Hong  Kong:  A  Society  in  Transition,  edited  by  T.C. 
Jarvie  and  J.  Agassi,  pp.  327  343.  London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul. 
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The  English  section  of  this  tenth  Issue'  of  ILEJ  has  as  its  theme 
'Educating  for  Change',  encompassing  changes  that  are  currently  taking 
place  both  in  the  teaching  profession  and  In  the  classroom  learning  situation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  initiative  for  the  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  is 
focusing  the  attention  of  teachers  much  more  on  targets  for  learning,  on 
assessment  related  to  these  targets,  on  task-based  activities,  and  on  the 
individualisation  needed  to  help  each  child  realise  his  or  her  potential.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Education  Commission's  Report  No.  5  has  called  for  a 
major  upgrading  of  the  teaching  profession,  with  the  eventual  provision  of 
35%  graduate  posts  in  primary  schools,  and  with  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Colleges  of  Education  and  the  ILE  into  a  new,  autonomous  Hong  Kong 
Institute  of  Education  (HKIEd). 

The  editors  are  particularly  glad  that  this  issue  of  ILEJ  features 
contributions  from  lecturers  in  the  Colleges  of  Education  as  well  as  the  ILE: 
teacher  educators  who  will  be  at  the  forefront  of  this  change. 

Articles  in  the  English  section  are  followed  by  a  series  of  reports, 
including  a  report  on  a  seminar  about  the  new  Institute  of  Education  and 
three  personal  views  of  what  the  Institute  might  do  for  teacher  education  in 
Hong  Kong. 

John  Clark's  article  begins  with  the  premise  that  as  the  aim  of  Hong 
Kong's  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  (TOC)  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
learning  there  should  be  some  indication  of  what  the  concept  of  quality 
refers  to.  He  examines  the  factors  involved  and  points  out  that  TOC  sets  out 
to  reconcile  these  factors  in  a  cross-curricular  framework  to  be  realised  in 
each  subject.  He  also  reminds  us  that  educational  standards  are  'quality 
benchmarks'  against  which  performance  can  be  judged.  In  TOC  these  are  set 
out  as  targets  and  bands  of  performance  that  describe  progress  in  working 
towards  these  targets. 

Phil  Glenwright  describes  the  procedures  involved  in  running  Lessons 
for  Analysis  (LFAs)  in  his  College  and  analyses  the  responses  obtained 
through  questionnaires  from  student-teachers  and  lecturers.  He  examines 
alternatives  to  LFAs  and  suggests  a  school  attachment  programme  might 
prove  to  be  a  more  suitable  vehicle  for  the  development  of  a  'teaching 
culture'  in  which  both  schools  and  teacher  education  institutions  would  be 
'vigorous'  partners  in  promoting  self-development  and  'justified  change'. 

David  Car/ess  examines  ways  in  which  INSET  courses  could  be  made 
more  'productive  and  worthwhile',  particularly  in  the  post-course 
implementation  of  new  ideas,  techniques  etc.  He  discusses  the  Hong  Kong 
constraints  and  drawing  on  experience  gained  from  elsewhere,  e.g.  Denmark 
and  the  University  of  Lancaster  (UK),  suggests  that  post-course 
implementation  might  be  enhanced  in  Hong  Kong  through  'tollow-up'  and 
'follow- through'  procedures  and  teachers  drawing  up  their  own 
implementation  plans. 


Gertrude  Tinker-Sachs  examines  the  implications  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  Primary  teachers  of  English  attending  the  3-day  TOC 
seminars  with  particular  reference  to  the  session  on  lesson  planning. 
Teachers  were  required  to  develop  procedures  to  support  the  teaching  of  a 
chosen  task  and  to  produce  accompanying  graded  worksheets  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  different  learners.  She  analyses  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  teachers  in  designing  the  graded  worksheets  and  outlines 
some  recommendations  which  would  materially  help  teachers  overcome  the 
problems  encountered. 

Lynda  Poon,  Anne  Lo  and  Stella  Kong  were  concerned  with  developing 
learner  independence  in  the  earlier  stages  of  writing.  In  their  article  they 
describe  the  series  of  check-lists  they  devised  for  use  by  students  and 
teachers  which  would  allow  and  encourage  that  development  to  take  place. 

Carol  MacLennan  outlines  the  difficulties  L2  students  experience  when 
presented  with  metaphorical  items  used  in  everyday  communication.  Her 
study  indicates  that  metaphor  in  discourse  is  a  significant  cause  of  student 
comprehension  failure.  She  feels  that  its  neglect  in  language  programmes  is 
a  cause  for  alarm  and  suggests  that  the  supposed  difficulties  in  teaching 
metaphor  might  not  be  so  great,  given  that  metaphors  exist  in  the  learners' 
LI. 

The  report  section  begins  with  Ho  Kwok-Cheung's  account  of  the 
fact-finding  visit  made  to  China  by  members  of  his  research  team  engaged  in 
the  Hongkong  Bank  Language  Development  Fund  (HKLDF)  project  on 
Putonghua.  His  report  details  how  their  experience  there,  through  the  ideas 
and  materials  obtained,  was  instrumental  in  helping  the  team  develop  a 
language  profile  scale  for  teachers  of  Putonghua  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  reports  continue  with  Sean  O'Halloran  reflecting  on  the  seminar, 
'Hong  Kong  Teacher  Training  in  Transition',  organised  by  the  Teacher 
Education  and  Study  Unit  (TESU)  in  Northcote  College  of  Education.  He 
gives  a  resume  of  the  major  points  raised  by  the  speakers  in  areas  such  as  the 
HKlEd  as  a  degree-awarding  body,  the  upgrading  process,  academic  and 
administrative  structures,  quality  assurance  and  assessment,  management 
culture  etc.  and  adds  his  own  observations.  This  is  followed  by  three 
personal  views  on  the  future  role  cf  the  Institute  of  Education.  Ip  Kln-yuen 
questions  whether  the  establishment  of  the  HKIEd  will  solve  the  problem  of 
'quality'  in  attracting  suitable  teachers  for  Primary  schools  and  makes  a  plea 
for  a  broader,  more  open  type  of  curriculum  to  be  used  by  the  HKIEd  as  well 
as  for  entry  to  Primary  teaching  from  university  degree  courses.  Andrew 
Taylor  welcomes  the  establishment  of  the  HKIEd  and  advocates  that  it 
should  become  involved  as  soon  as  possible  in  areas  such  as  degree 
courses,  staff  development,  research,  collaboration  with  other  tertiary 
institutions,  language  policy  and  quality  assurance.  Bob  Adamson 
speculates  on  the  links  that  could  be  established  between  the  HKIEd  and 
mainland  China  and  suggests  that  links  could  be  forged  in  three  main  areas: 
curricular  reform,  methodological  innovation  and  knowledge  transfer 


Finally,  of  particular  interest  to  practising  secondary  teachers,  are  four 
summary  reports  of  action  research  projects  carried  out  by  secondary  ILE 
participants  during  their  refresher  courses.  These  cover  a  variety  of  areas: 
short  story  writing;  vocational  English;  speaking  skills  with  particular 
reference  to  group  discussions;  and  the  use  of  authentic  audio-visual 
materials.  These  may  be  helpful  not  only  as  examples,  but  also  for  the 
recommendations  they  contain  for  future  development  and  implementation. 
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fL 'mi.^\ 966-     1 976 )  '  in loi- '  i; (L A; -Y-: ffir . U.'f !f  1. "  ^ f f  Ti '^V i ' 

m  •  ^)^'i'ri.si'i,>Hifi-  ■■ '  k-mf^'^m^i  i''Umim\m  •       •  ^ii^ 

X \tn'  fl      '\om>f^  j'  "  '  i; ft  A;  '{•■  f?fr  ,fi;j?;,'i      >^  'f--  J'  I'f  '^^  ^f-  i; Itfi'J 

I'l^jttiKViyi  ;„'f^n^f-iv'<iiiii'ri:-fjrini^  ii^ymiawHvk  •  ;„'f^i;nw'^-w^'i!  i-. 


if:  \:  J'  -Umi^vm 

k  'i'.  (^^, .  f'li'  i^-  m- f$  •  /[■:  \!A  k  X n riiii m m. %\ \ ;  w ■  •  vx  :m 
X  •  m    { }  f  >  k  m  i>  r  m  •  id  iii  'ii     1 1  u?;  im  i^i-  ^;  //  ifii  \Yi  •  r,\'>^\i 

f''i;->Lii'j  M,'i  x;mn'}^  {|  i[«i;„v,  -(u  fn  mi  >•^  n'j  |^,,-  f,|i- 

Iff;  •  iid  •  \i-  •  I'y-  •  v'l  ■[::\\'i\^i^inm>t^uh^]^'\  m;^p\'imnw^  -  wi 


■■  -  Pif/f>f;if  ~  ■  #.i.Ms;,iii  -  /i/i^:fn:Jft-  ^  .(y.mmn  rfs 

'l'Mi'Li:j  'T(flifii^(l.ii'j'i'J^/''?'/;ii;-  M-aN.lfH?  •  iikw  V  \iMMii\^li^^.\<')^ 
'V! '  ■ 

fi  -.as^i    i'W'i   (i^mn^mvv'i'  ■  iiiif^i^iifiUMHi 

mm  •  \mm;:iimj;ivm i]mmn'mi\w<\\ mm  ■ 

.if'  n .ivi  i> .  Ki  f 'J  --^i  I  ^iit  'If'. ■! I F  ■■■// ■'  ' I  ■.  ft^ n  Hi  I'll-  .n '/  >a-  f'^  f/j  i^ii  .'.vi  in  ;?ti  vc  i>i  Ti 
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m.nm}  •  iimm  •  "im^M  •  \ii>^!Mmy°  i^^'i^sKi^'mi  -  

— mm..  -  }ii'^m'  mnmk  •  ^A'luummn  m  •  iiifi^Kijm 

4.  miir^'4?'^'j  -  ^ir!^:;illtl^r!lf^t(:Il^fill^.^;lA■ft••.■■:^^?''|•  •  i'ii^f-.'i-O'i'ii 
% — mimfi » . 

JW'i'^ifijti*ffi<jl!l(!!iJ  •  mr\'^\^M%L '  t!|i?i:A^  •  ^fn;  •  ^VmifZ  ^  IS 
r/fimfftl;  M3)'ft-ii:fi:m^'krt<j,S,,*Linfr  •  n,n>LfiK  •  'lihmMritifim"^' 

-  i'>]ii>'f?!;-.ii'A-'/^-tJi:4rf2,^M: .  ^i^'y-^^m '  im-'^m  "w:nmm'-U: 

;tii|Ti:  •  I'^i  • 


7dttii!i,ii'!ii'i-'fii«f'i-'  •  )jiirT:'i-'/^ri'jJ'iifi't  •  'iiif^^ifrfiiifivrr  'JH-  ■  n"liJWi<j/j  ?J;-  • 
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ill '  i^Vi^fm  .  .\t'mimnk  r^:  ■  ;\m  ■  immmwrn^mfh^-m 
('.]■  .  ^iii  ■■  '  amm  •  ^i^fVBiirtifiiiiV.'i'-  •  .,  mima'^:  i-.'O'f m 

•      ^  f'^-Lu.^;ii  •  i;j:UL,,iii,;vi  •  ft'iJiB.ii!  •  ><fii&f  •  fj'ai«i;wi-  • 
!■  iiH'z  'A  hH^'i]  fi '^^ fi9       ■   i^%m<^^^\u^m •  fiifiii4>; ^ 
Ilium .  n'jy.ijfir^^  /j Jii;'?^^ r^^^i'm  m-m  '^ym'ii>}''ki "i .a;  )t  •  ^-jj^r. 
^v-.<\'};mii  •  'm  j'  i-.  r-'-rn'm  •  tuw  ru^K\?i'm'  mam  ..■  ^ 

v:  ' I  ■  it  I',':  I'i'j  ii'f  •  fOi  fi"j  {i.w  Mill  .11^ m  I'l'j  iti  f '  I '  •   ,1  i,";-  #  iii  fr  iMj  f«  r^i  ^ $ 

yft;,fM'iifiBfj^'-".i '|.;  {\- 1 1 m  I-  i^: ;i; mi  t  'i'  I'I'J iij iij Hifi*  •  n  ,'i-ifii 
M.'f,'i  •  Nj,;rtfii>.:.jift.i(ti.iii^  •  >if'j-'iirtfikfnn'j,iiit,ejj 

.i/i icri'j i"i isri:i!ii;ffliXMii! fi ifii>i  •  ifniiii ij  ^ ^HiiLrmiiii M  I'l  w {\m  i. 
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i-'-l .  •  iii.fi  ■  Z\<'\it ..  ii.'r  •  '  .^Kn't  .  •  |nin.'fiS'}i:-|i/jit-.f!iTV|.'.(i:  • 

'  ill  kn%  •  'iitiM'm^n  •  \\\i^Kri  •  \mim  •  \\\i!imw^  • 

i'  'J 

'  i;  1^ fi'j it: .'j; •  "if/r  -.vii  ■{'.} .  •  'it'!.)  ^rKmuM^iii 
w-i:^iikii(tiijft!iffn*iUiii)SfiifWii.Mii)iffi  \"\rH<  j'fi'j  •  i>r,ift!ifi"]iti;.fi  ■  I'l-ft' 


w  n- (li  \m H/f  it ttit w-hf a  '  d- m  ffefp-] ti\ m^- \t n m  h mm  • 
m  ■  ftj'jfti>-ifi:rd*ij  •  s^'rw^i^f,Mjii./oj\tJVjri!!)ii,i/f  j  ii'r-i'^jiiiuu^^ 

Ki  m  If   (\'-}  \H  'H m  \  r n  W  -■■  -Ti't  V^E  -  --a  U  ■  vi:  M  'f  ^  fi'J  fi'{  ^-1  •  '  J'j  fctf   ?1  <!'/;  % Z 

•f;^- .  •  iSiji-iM'riiiii^(ii4i-i;C':^w  '  .^.^iit  •  111^  \ 'mvm'mmwv.xMh 
filing ^•ijiiiiii^iii'i-.i,';-  •  rn^m^  •  \itKimw.'\'^^i^'m\m(\^};\i\ :\  •  mm 

mm m '  km/;  .  .uifUj^M  •  <h-\< (\iiu'}n  :^f1ljj;^  w.;ivi-?/s-ti  •  fK^i; 
ft!i  i<f('A:  •  i{i!,;v'Hr;f}^ii)if>ri!  •  n''\Mi'immm\'}in''ff  it i\\\'im)<'f 
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itfcij  •  fmi  Lit  ^U'd  -  :  ■  \mmmm%\\\m\mmH':)i\'i)iX  - 
mmimh  v.  •  t^m)\fi'jiis'iyH\  ■  "immi  -  n     ■  n^^^wi  '  ^<ivi 

■ '  ■.  ■  "y^'iMiyiwwm  •  ^;S'>i-.;iW')ji'iij.Li{jnnii,iit^  •  );«fi"i  i'iij.i'ivi-. 

&m}  iLv:  •  .i:i^)iy.tiI[jH<AJlkJY^V'^'i•.^^^•■W^■,'^  i;fi'jfi'tK(fl:fiii'l  l!ii'l-:  {iM 
l'liJ.N'j';H'ir  ■  'MX  ■  ;m  '  #.li!li;!!fii|i'l  jr.|  -  ■1v|,|(i|fin];,i^;,ii;fi;j,j^if,;ffiif|M) 
l1:(!^.tlJ/li';^^^l^^; 

:  ■  iii/jtM'!'^  j'^u'iinHiiLV  •  ■Liiiiaf'tnfiii)V'it-a''^'f(':ii.^r.fiii''Mari'j.*^'}^ 
1  n ')  56 


Will  ^■}i}i'\^->cnmrimmwu:!ifiU\'-:mm  = 

.'1'.:  -  s 

i'i:rf'^:iiiHiTi;i'(i-:  ■  •  ^^'tirmK  imnm^m  •  ^'^ivxn\<\imm^;if''>  • 
'I- 

^aiflMs^/■..'il.  •  '4)!!i!i,iftiir]fii2;iijii(i  s  ,  V'.k^-mfAu^i  ■■ '  mm\^.^f: 


mm)](^i^miinii  -  o  'Ti-^,'i,T^^'t*T.if.!.  ^  ^mt^ii^inim^mim^i'^ 
\t  ■  • 

^'\-i\mn.immMmi\')  •'•^^'i-.i'i^j'i'.&i-hm^  -  '^ki  -     >  ^.^'^.m 

iu^ili'i^j   f'Ff-'P;-'-  diiiiJufUa  '  iii1^«;(l:iV-J  ■f'Rf!-';-^    ,( Mi  kill! ),';,'} 

*jr;<i .^^ n\nm\'> i£Vs  >■  u m' '\- \\m \t  -  w '\ . (■'■i i.'.i i.'Vi  ii'j I'iiii- 

■^•m    ^.,'.,'1  i;  aw  II'J  ri  •  luft  j^^Ki.t.'ivi-tftifti,';-  ;c;mr.i-m 
•  l■.^■''^3•||^!!l  ■'^;^lll«■*  •  awth  ■  inrii  ij-tm-M  • 

';*ti'i'l  M-idi^H')  I  -  i^ifi  ^.iQ      •  iui.!.;;!  in'"^  i  n^i. 

1  fii-ii  J-  ;„'i  Knn''\'\\'i!i}^&\nnM'if}«hK'\<\m\m'\  j'  •  yLo;';t,;-ii i^  i-.m/^ 

'f  'l  N'JV..'..l'.i,/i  iTl^•i^'|'UI:H'(^'.t"l|i■|>(l■,f•lllV|■,•.■,  •  iJi  iV  •,;5//ii(.i]N'  ';.i'|  [.mU  M  ^jV-j 
iQ.i'l'. )'      fill. 'At         (L    Vuii'j  <  ■  'li.  ^^WiPri 

•'!-^'l  f'l:ll)ii'Jf^f'PliiilifefeiVj,^*Wlli|  •       i;n)ir</ii"(ii'-j|"^JU:  K.m  •  1^ 


fmmt     •  m-i\-(\m;m'\'?i  •  fti-i'i;j;;i.''iiiiii-:fifii  =     ■■  ^anx 

tiii  >  '(-e:>/iifi  fi*jij*^;!M  ■       ■  HUtiMyi^  •  fii-^--t:>i'/i'.M'i'j  -4^  -  iim 

I H  .  f-;,^  vi-  ji]  H  •  t'f ifi  j^i)  jij!  ;g  ■  m  ;\i  ft  R  fL  i^fi  i^-  ;m:  ri9  n.-f  fix 
j' 

in^j  ■  fi!|ii:.fi'i4't''';5(iifi'j-'>^'t-.f^HijM^"yi]ffi  •  K^  \m  \-';tm'K  ■  ii^iid-Ki 

ma : 

,;;;>,■,,>■-!'.  I ')ss  :(,  i  a    .-i' ;■  ■..,!  I'l  A 

.;Wi.;'*IV 

:■      :i;'.ri'j  ,-v--  1^  i'),s»  ;i  ■•  ;   ■.;'!'.-,'  •  ■iT-,  !i     wV  ,'-■>:  i; '.'.^'-'i:  (i -r 

•    ',-.'1 ,,  ■■•  i:  I'l'M  ■!  I.- r:      ■    ■  Jj.i'  ■  V;'  '.'    I'.,.',!'.  I  ,;,  .  ,■,  ;     ,  .-i-.  ■ 
■  Civi.r,  {|  - 

.     I'l'M'!  CM  n-.'i'ii!  ■■■    ■  J.ivl'  -.  VllVVd  '',,.\(\  ).  ly  .•;r!;,;.i!'i;';-(i'i'!"'  1^ 
s    i')-)(i:|(.  :j      i,')' ,';   ■,./,f|^   •■L"-iT„;i('i  11 

"       •■!  I  ■!  I  'jr;.'!'."-. '^'i'.i  'Viciii  i/t;'/.'i":';'u.,T'i:n'i-'i'-|:;" 
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i  •:  fi^j        If/c  •  ftii  f r  n'-  i!i  f  1   rh'f     ,fi  >  •  A 1^}^.  iwj  fti '  I '  f I  ■  >^  flt  W  <•■)■ 

<\miiL  -  fii.kMww^  •  ^hi/H;;tf'i:^l'J^)i;^^^;^ltl^icJ^•i;il!iUf/^1^  •  wm  ■^'^i-jm 


^hH/fK fi^j m ;mwi^^\i'i!m^ fiv x 'im mi^ 'i-  n-j liii ,V!fi^  - 

'\<m'-sr,C\  •  imk x^i^'fMSk  •  i^^^'i'MHif^i^nm^ix  •  ■ 
■^iVMm  •  ^mm')m'iy^:^\:mm\w^\;\  "\^m^^]xmfi'{\-  •  it 

^V^'^^XWm^ik  \    -'^  •  •  iii,i±fi^i)IYr.;j^}"l,i;if1-: 

lit  h(\-i\\u'i 

^^}u/ifiin;j 'fill, Jill;  •  im'iikfimnm'^u'i  v.w-  '?■-^^^lT^'-^^^'4^,'i%  •  WHiWft 
;ii  ^m;j.'^ji  'I,  •  k  ,''n;^.r4i;-  /uitii    /cvv,-''^ i'ii •  u  fj 'I'iwwi'i'j t w  .i/f 
i;fL'i;ii,;t  •  Ju-r^iA  r.rni^j  l'Jvi'H'  i^iivj-?'!--.  • 
im-}  7()irfi:H' tii'j  ■Mii;,;f'?'i-.f,'^',;;in',)f-f^  •  ftkf)  i'K^fr  ■(lMiM>;fi: 
hm m  imm ,t-  •  f.-'  i^.'^yi)  r i  fiii;"j-  /u  \'m  m  iiv  ^< ni'i  •  m\\  1 1  ,;iri 

I'  tM'lll'J ,  '>^!;i!.«l!Pfiii  -.'..V  •  fllilli/jtiKl  iZi  /;  ifill'lVaia  •  Sm-immi  i/i 
i;)iifll'.ll,i,'j/Kr-Hi]),K!  •  ifi)I^K,.£tWi;.'^J-^'ilf|!j'«i,ii$  •  'iii'^IMHiik'ntil-^l'ljiiri 

'I-  •  ■«;■{!• 'i'r>;;Li'i'j').ii,;i[^ifii  •  ^-n'^HiMr^^' ■{^;'mut\;x>^m{\m  • 
^imvi&iH k>]^'\- 'Mi,;,i^ifini'jfr.  ff,  •  fii.i'ii.t,«i ci  iir-Hr. fij  •  m\mn'>i\ 


i')i;i,'f ^-r!iiiHmrii^fi=j?'^-'^?fi3fT  •     I'ui^m^-xkw  vmnji  ■  [Dnmn^x 

im^^)>^'\-i\-i\\\&  -Vi'JI-'SJ.hVfii'-  •Mttli-imi'niii  •  ifiift.ilj i: '.M^J■iJ-i■■ 
;;.rMJt^■WM^b^if1l|(ih•:vilZi^l){)■|i^r.'SHi  ■  ^tifl")ri'JJ;iftilK;!^-^hilfifffl,r?>^^  i  ■  m 

fi'^'KiH:  •  4U"\m'\  j'.^ffifl  x\\-im\.K  ■  I^J^-'l^'l-ii'Jti'i 

M'J   W.(l:fl  fff.V'J.  ■i:rli'IM'i  •  iLij,:iU!:ihViii)'';?li  •  i  i.:iri;„'i,Vii'Ji'l!lilH^f'7fll 

■•^  •  n'^ill  'J.tr.l.ir.n'J^X'r:  •  '.|^^  1^      HI fVir-n/i •  iMii>J"l''.ill  fi <''^;'i  ,V  •  I'^r 

1-'.  •  1,'v  iV  'J-^  'I  w']  \  I  '^\\  K^'ot  'J  111  I  'f  'I'  '^^  ii'J    1 1  ipi  iliOMyjii^J.V^lii.'i  • 

v: /.^ •  ^^4;  I'l' 1 1  ;„'i  V^loMt   "ii  l''.  •  (lid  ijii'din^lvi-nij       i  ;„'i;,i,!Wj  •  kw 

^'•ii.^^tiii-mViii-i'V  ■  H,i*]','r  ■  ■;'>lll|^ift  w.n^j.iM'j  furiuii'Mfi:  i'^^'j  ■  S 
iin.vn'j'ifi  >^„'}i  V- 
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(  ) 

li- fill riHin^j, iff  =  s-^^i!j-FO"f'fi,'f,'Ki  •  ■ii^mHmm^i^:im3iit;m  •  mutm'- 
M  rir'f  ^ z  n  V.  h  •  ^ *i  m  -  M  itii  -  :i<  itm )t  i--.  -r^f-  * fi?)  ifti  ."i 

\% ri/f  L^- r)i .isC 'li: ri.'f  ,Y  •  i^U Lli \4: fi'j ,'\  VX  'k  im'A f R .i/f  ,"r ^i-: 
fiiri,«i'i:jVh  i;;i!|i4.iiJjii  j'.iiiffi.-,i?tei  ■  jHiteU^lM;  •  4^ fi l -^h •  ^iiHil 

mm  •  3-\ fi'i      ^ n'j^}^.  1  ■:  >^ ri    ^ii'j  1 : iv ri\' fii  f )■  it] n^j 
m  ik ill  II!]  m  •  ri     -a hi  i  r  t  <t-  /i' ;/ 1-  .ifi  -f  1  ip w n'j  - 1  ■  -^i-  j^'i  it  t)r ri^j  1 : 

n--  •  i'r^jilt'^lic/ll'I'^hilll^V:'.'.',    .ioVfRfilDY  i:n:n]^-tc   ■li'-c\i/ji';iu;iM]ji  nJN^Ji'/C 

'iil^Brfjifj-  •  ii:tiL:l:i.Mj'V!ii'j'V:V.!/.iiR'>l;-   '■^■nkmm\^!f  •  m^^^t\\  ■ 

mi;  'I'  i;fii<'i-i;H'j'V:V.',  miru^-  •  n-.^.i^iNi/ji^^>fiiiii-.jii;:fjijf^ii:f.)frLN'^^ 

;a  '?j  t  ;t '  1  ■.  /i:  ,1  ifii  , v '  1  •  n  'ff  -r^  fi"]  m'j H't  f/i  iin ; ;,/[  >i  t/i  lai  ^1-  ;„'i- n'j  h$ 
Jjii  fr  .iiV  'JU-i^  ''l 'I ■.  fi : -ft  ft")  1*^  -li n-','-^.  .^n.i- 1. ■•) ft  ft") - 1  •  nun  /ii  m ia  it 

lii/-';-'-  'Vi    llij    ,',V  5^  .  ,:]■  [-[  .-j^        ■\i  [ y.*  /^n .  ,;/( /j  if,,  .  ;.)V  vi:  jif-.  lyj  ;„r, 

i  vl{iiTiij-'ic,'v  filing  J?:  I'i  •  itni'Mif  fV /j>;iljn'jh  •  d  •  u  •  i  •  / •  m^t  \  U>U\ 

in  li  :  itHMi'nifUtilti'V  •  '■')  '■')    in'ilA/jlfil  •  NiJ'r; /j  ifil  •  iiU'UL'I'i'll'j'il' 'J 

itn,'}ii:j1V.''V.  •  N^fUn;'):M^,,,'^l.ia(ri'/;'4y.|i[:ii'j  W'^zhA  ■■  '4M,'in!lllli]i'!.  i:'>i,„v, 
'4M,'iii:j       I-  H|i[r,i;:r;i:j  ,„",  ^:;.i!i  (  j  lL'l'<'    liJi ,i.(;ii  fUl''](i;  f  ri  itti'i; 
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'A  5'h  •  ummn^m  ^;'M<  itf^ty  -  \%  \  i  Mi  itfx  •  •  -  imMi  im  -  ■  m 

i"'i!i">^;iin'ji^/tji'ii  it'/ii  •  :\4m  ■<^o\'<fm  nk''\i\'ti;ii\ii<mm'm  ^mm. 
vn    m^im^'  i '.fr fa h.(       -^fmnv  m\a\\-.^  wi^iif 

OHtB.ii^'f^^^f'R.'i.'f.VIJIifiri'JifiKl  •  lii■,'g^3^in^?fB^|!Jlvi')\-n:  ;,h:im<^  -CMaii 
ittiii-i'T!:  ivi'&telffi  jVjIWii  ■ 

fit  f'li   'I ;  •Cii  '^r      i 'A  ,'."1 1  r-  ii'J  'R  '^i  f  I:   f  i  ^  ^^^i  f '^i  -K   'I  ■.  -t  f  r  i''';  ^1-  .'-.'f  .V  ii'J 

m  -'FhJ  j'  ■  m'j-'l^'l.,T^'ijlc^|-,n'i-  •  -IHLfi:K-jfr--,,,'f,'iYi:m'riA- \:\\Vm 

H  ■  li  \  ■ '[  ^1]  m  i\    •  111 \k  111  ijii  •  11)  iili]    ilHimiil-  I'j'i  il'i 

•i-h^i^'i-m'fii;: rc n  >'< \ [.i[\>  -''ik ^in uti m w/.) i^<\'t.i\ im \\  •  .ri  ii -'^ 
,vr-  mm  j\-     )l  '-^  'v  'i-  a  it  (i  mi  mn  u  iwi  ,'i  (i;  .■•;t;i"j  fr,;,i  •  w 
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i ^ ,1,'}  m  fi  1  m  |{^J■ ;/ , ■{  -mi ;\fi  w.  [nm  ■  m  j k-  h  ri'j  w  n  w  '  i^j ,  ^ 
'm  ■  f'.i^^ji'jc'^iw .  ■>  .!ii*;ri4iUL-:i;5iA;(^T'i-->'t'.i  ■■  'pj  .  ■■  ' 

U)\^>n.f^im'i' V'} .  •  i[{i?,mifm  •  i-jw/ii-M-  <-  liiaftfi-.fr'i- 
r'f.[Vj;t)fiifii  ii'w 'i-ii'ii'i'ji/'./'ii;-  •  n^'Vi^j.'M'  ,iimi>mh^ 

fsim  f !•)•: .i/f  i"Mi  ;^fi  11 1 11: 'i''^  •  i  r- tf'i  'ui  JA-  liy  if j  //  j-  iiii  'Mi  ^fi  r,  ;h  r,  ;h n. 
'  vj]    i^M i^'  'I- .  • '  -i. 'I- .  •  iV- h m ih-  //     ■  mk  a iiii 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  QUALITY  AND  STANDARDS 
IN  EDUCATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  TARGET 
ORIENTED  CURRICULUM 


J  L  Clark 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


Quality 

Since  the  overall  aim  of  Hong  Kong's  Target-Oriented  Curriculum 
(TOC)  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  to  give 
some  sort  of  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  quality.  Dictionaries  tend  to 
define  the  quality  of  something  in  terms  of  its  'goodness'  or  'value'.  It  is, 
thus,  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  'goodness'  or  'value'  in  relation  to 
education.  Agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  'goodness'  in  education  has 
proved  elusive,  since  perceptions  as  to  what  constitutes  good  education  are 
determined  in  part  at  least  by  ideology.  Quality  in  education  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  This,  however,  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  every 
community  to  attempt  to  construct  a  broad  consensus  for  itself  as  to  what 
constitutes  quality  in  education. 

In  recent  years.  Governments  have  tended  to  adopt  the  operational 
definition  of  quality  that  was  worked  out  and  applied  by  successful 
Japanese  businessmen  in  the  60s  and  70s,  when  Japanese  businesses 
moved  from  the  production  of  rather  poor  quality  goods  to  goods  that  not 
only  matched  but  soon  surpassed  the  quality  of  those  of  their  American  and 
European  competitors.  This  definition  was  'fitness  for  purpose',  and  purpose 
was  defined  as  'customer  satisfaction'.  Thus  the  quality  of  a  tin-opener  was 
judged  in  terms  of  whether  it  opened  tins  in  a  way  that  satisfied  the 
customers.  Criteria  setting  out  the  characteristics  to  be  displayed  by  a  good 
tin-opener  could  be  negotiated  with  the  customer.  This  might  include  such 
features  as  a  means  to  ensure  that  the  customer's  hand  was  not  cut  when 
operating  it,  or  a  means  to  ensure  that  it  opened  all  shapes  of  tin,  cut  cleanly 
and  did  not  leave  jagged  edges  etc.  The  strategy  adopted  by  the  Japanese, 
and  now  by  many  businesses  worldwide,  is  generally  referred  to  as  'Total 
Quality  Management'  (Juran,  1988). 

When  applied  to  education,  the  concepts  of  'fitness  for  purpose'  and 
'customer  satisfaction'  pose  problems,  however.  Who  Is  the  customer  for 
whose  purpose  the  education  system  as  a  whole  is  to  be  fitted?  The  student 
is  one  obvious  customer.  The  parent  is  another.  They  are  unlikely  to  see 
purposes  of  education  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Employers  are  also 
customers  of  the  education  system,  as  is  the  Government.  Teachers  and 
academics  who  embody  the  wisdom  built  up  within  each  subject  discipline 
see  the  education  system  as  providing  them  with  customers  to  join  their 


knowledge-based  communities.  Each  of  these  groups  will  see  fitness  for 
purpose  in  a  different  way.  ' 

For  individual  students  the  quality  of  the  education  system  will  no 
doubt  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  it  responds  to  their 
individual  characteristics,  brings  about  happiness  and  a  healthy  self-image, 
and  leads  to  the  maximum  possible  all-round  development  of  their 
intellectual,  physir.al,  social,  emotional,  artistic,  moral,  spiritual  and  other 
capabilities,  in  the  light  of  their  personal  characteristics  and  requirements. 
For  parents,  fitness  for  purpose  is  almost  always  seen  in  terms  of  whether  the 
education  of  their  children  leads  to  good  qualifications  and  career  prospects. 
For  employers,  fitness  for  purpose  is  seen  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  their 
particular  business,  and  in  recent  years  vocational  education  has  made 
enormous  advances  in  tailoring  training  to  the  needs  of  the  workplace.  For 
Government  policy-makers,  as  self-appointed  or  elected  leaders  of  a 
community,  the  quality  of  an  education  system  will  be  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  their  particular  ideology,  and  in  terms  of  how  they  believe 
economic  prosperity  and  social  cohesion  can  best  be  carried  forward. 
Among  academics  and  teachers  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  wish  to  hide 
behind  the  mysteries  of  their  disciplines  and  to  resist  attempts  to  make  what 
constitutes  quality  explicit.  Thus,  for  example,  Pring  (1S92)  sees  more  merit 
in  empowering  HMls,  academics  and  teachers  to  judge  quality  on  the  basis 
of   their   authority   as   long-established   members   of   their  academic 
communities,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  make  what  constitutes  quality 
explicit  and  risk  the  danger  of  trivialising  or  distorting  it.  There  is,  then,  the 
problem  of  differences  of  view  as  to  what  is  meant  by  'fitness  for  purpose' 
according  to  who  is  the  'customer',  and  thf  le  is  also  the  problem  of  making 
explicit  what  is  meant  by  the  term  'quality'.  Tliere  is  also  the  problem  that 
unlike  industry's  products  whose  use  will  be  more  or  less  immediate, 
educational  products,  in  the  form  of  knowledge  and  capability  embodied  in 
human  beings,  are  not  designed  just  to  fit  the  immediate  requirements  of 
today  but  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  community  over  the  longer 
term. 

There  are  perhaps  four  broad  educational  value-systems  at  work  in  the 
determination  of  what  constitutes  quality  in  education  (Skilbeck  1982, 
Kemmis  et  al  1983).  The  first  of  these.  Classical  Humanism,  sees  quality  as 
Inherent  in  the  traditions  of  subject  disciplines  and  in  what  are  perceived  to 
be  the  higher  manifestations  of  culture  in  a  community.  On  this  view  the 
quality  of  an  education  system  Is  judged  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
inculcates  and  builds  upon  the  traditions  of  wisdom  and  excellence  that 
have  already  been  established.  Within  this  value-system  it  is  academics  and 
custodians  of  cultural  traditions  who  determine  what  constitutes  quality. 
A  second  value-system,  Reconstructionism,  which  is  currently  in  the 
ascendant,  sees  quality  in  terms  of  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  social  and 
economic  progress  interpreted  Into  goals  to  be  attained,  and  involving  the 
determination  of  the  best  means  to  reach  them.  A  third  value-system, 
Progressivism,  is  based  on  a  learner-centred  view  of  education  which 
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highlights  growth  through  experience  towards  more  personal  goals  and 
values  that  are  developed  and  internalised  as  the  process  develops.  A  fourth 
value-system,  the  Social-Critical  view,  judges  th^^  quality  of  an  education 
system  in  terms  of  whether  what  is  being  done  wii'  lead  to  a  fairer  world  in 
which  inequalities  are  overcome,  equity  pursued  and  equality  of  the 
outcomes  of  education  achieved. 

In  a  pluralistic  society  it  would  seem  sensible  to  attempt  to  work 
towards  the  reconciliation  of  such  conflicting  views  of  quality,  each  of 
which  have  obvious  merits,  into  an  overall  framework  which  allows  for  all  of 
them.  I  have  argued  the  case  for  this  elsewhere  (Clark  1987),  and,  would, 
in  summary,  tentatively  put  forward  the  following  operational  definition 
of  what  constitutes  quality  of  learning  based  on  the  four  value-systems 
outlined  above: 

Quality  of  learning  will  be  present  when:  - 

•  learners  are  able  to  become  members  of  the  various  communities  who 
emboiiy  the  wisdom  and  values  of  academic  disciplines,  and  are  thus 
able  to  take  part  in  the  sort  of  investigating,  thinking,  knowing, 
communicating,  appreciating,  and  problem-solving  appropriate  to 
each  discipline:  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  using 
knowledge  wisely. 

•  learners'  knowledge  and  capabilities  fit  the  requirements  of  the  world 
and  the  community  that  they  live  in  and  provide  them  with  the  means 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life:  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  further 
developing  the  quality  of  life  of  the  community. 

•  learners  arc  enabled  to  develop  their  intellectual,  physical,  social, 
emotional,  artistic,  moral  and  spiritual  capabilities  in  line  with  their 
own  individual  characteristics:  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
growth. 

•  progress  is  being  made  towards  greater  equality  of  educational 
outcome  among  learners:  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  realising  a  fairer 
world. 

Hong  Kong's  Target-Oriented  Curriculum  (TOC)  sets  out  deliberately 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  these  different  views,  and  to  build  them  into  a 
cross-curricular  framework  to  be  realised  in  each  subject. 

Standards 

It  is  through  setting  out  standards  that  quality  is  assured.  Setting  an 
educational  standard  means  producing  a  clearly  defined  statement  which 
specifies  what  must  be  done  if  the  standard  Is  to  be  met.  In  order  to  have  met 
a  particular  standard,  there  must  be  a  goal,  evicionce  of  worthwhile 
performance  in  relation  to  the  goal,  and  certain  qualities  displayed. 

Educational  standards  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  as  quality  'benchmarks' 
against  which  performance  can  be  judged.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  term 
'standards'  to  talk  about  an  improvement  or  decline  in  educational 
'standards',  since  it  is  not  the  standards  that  go  up  or  down  but  student 


performance  as  measured  against  them.  Standards  need  to  be  objective 
explicit  statements  against  which  performance  can  be  judged. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  produce  evidence  of  improvement  or  decline 
in  performance  over  the  years,  unless  one  has  a  common,  constant  standard 
against  which  to  measure  this.  Educational  standards  or  benchmarks, 
however,  do  not  and  should  not  remain  static  and  common  across  the  years, 
since  what  a  community  wants  to  achieve  through  its  education  system  and 
what  qualities  it  wishes  to  promote,  each  of  which  are  embodied  in 
standards,  change  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  shifts  in  contextual 
requirements  and  perceptions.  Hong  Kong's  Target-Oriented  Curriculum 
project  is  an  attempt  to  set  out  explicit  standards  in  line  with  today's 
interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  quality  or  fitness  for  purpose  in  education. 
The  standards  are  set  out  as  learning  targets  and  as  bands  of  performance 
that  describe  progress  in  working  towards  them. 

'Targets'  and  'Objectives'  are  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other,  in 
the  sense  in  which  1  wish  to  use  these  terms.  Targets  are  holistic  statements 
of  purpose  that  attempt  to  capture  the  essence  of  what  learners  are  to  learn 
towards.  Objectives  are  more  analytical  and  focus  on  individual  areas  or  bits 
knowledge,  and  on  individual  skills  and  strategies.  Objectives  have  to  be 
integrated  within  targets.  Thus,  for  example,  a  learning  target  in  English 
might  be  'to  develop  an  ever-improving  capability  to  use  English  to 
exchange  simple  letters,  make  simple  telephone  calls,  and  send  postcards', 
and  within  this  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  smaller  more  analytical 
learning  objectives  such  as  'to  learn  to  greet  people  appropriately'  or  'to  learn 
to  write  an  address  correctly'.  Educational  standards  have  to  do  with  targets, 
since  if  learning  is  to  be  shown  to  be  effective,  it  must  not  just  lead  to 
mastery  of  items  of  knowledge  and  part  skills,  but  more  importantly  to  a 
capability  to  integrate  and  apply  these  in  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  and 
contexts. 

Cognitive  models  of  learning  have  shown  that  learning  towards  holistic 
targets  is  best  conceptualised  as  a  spiral  or  cyclical  process  in  which  learners 
revisit  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  in  ever  more-demanding  tasks  and 
develop  ever-improving  broad  capabilities.  Effective  learning  is  not  achieved 
simply  by  mastering  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  one  after  another 
(Welford  1968,  Glaser  1992,  Romberg  1992).  Performance  in  relation  to 
holistic  educational  targets  is  best  seen  in  relative  (ever-improving)  terms, 
rather  than  in  absolute  (pass/fail:  mastery/non-mastery)  ones  We  need 
therefore  to  capture  the  essence  of  ever-improving  capability  in  a  series  of 
levels  or  bands  of  performance  that  describe  ever-improving  capability. 
Hong  Kong's  Target-Oriented  Curriculum  sets  out  a  progressive  scale  of 
standards  (targets  and  bands  of  performance)  indicating  the  various 
capabilities  that  different  students  need  to  develop  as  they  progress.  We  try 
to  make  clear  what  has  to  be  done  and  what  qualities  have  to  be  displayed 
to  manifest  capability  at  each  stage  of  development.  It  is  a  descriptive  and 
progressive  view  of  standards,  in  which  the  descriptions  of  progress  that  are 
set  out  in  the  bands  of  performance  will  be  based  on  the  reality  of  typical 


progress  in  learning  in  the  agreed  directions.  Such  a  view  acknowledges  tfie 
fact  that  individuals  rise  to  different  levels  at  different  speeds  at  different 
ti.nes,  and  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  set  out  hypothetical  absolutes 
that  prescribe  in  advance  what  should  be  done  by  all  at  a  certain  fixed  time. 
TOC  challenges  the  deeply-ingrained  but  I  believe  unhelpful  aspiration 
prevalent  in  Hong  Kong  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  standard  or  norm 
that  should  apply  to  all  students  at  a  certain  age,  and  it  challenges  the  idea 
that  we  should  label  students  'remedial'  if  they  fail  to  come  up  to  this. 
Rather,  it  embraces  the  reality  of  differentiated  student  progress  in  the 
development  of  ever-improving  capabilities  in  different  areas  of  the 
curriculum,  and  embodies  these  in  progressive  standards  which  describe 
stages  of  progress  in  the  desired  directions.  It  seeks  to  encourage  all 
students  with  their  differing  speeds  of  learning  to  learn  as  fast  and  as  well  as 
they  can.  Improving  the  quality  of  learning  means  ensuring  that  more 
students  develop  better  capabilities  and  advance  through  the  progressive 
stages  more  effectively  and  quickly. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  in  'Total  Quality 
Management',  we  need  to  set  out  standards  in  education  that  apply  to  the 
process  of  education  as  much  as  to  the  product.  Education,  like  any  other 
active,  productive  process  is  best  seen  as  a  system  of  interrelated  phases, 
involving  planning,  resourcing,  bringing  about  learning,  assessing, 
evaluation  and  renewal.  Quality  has  to  be  assured  in  each  of  these  phases. 
The  immediate  'customers'  of  the  planners  are  the  resourcers,  and  the 
immediate  'customers'  of  the  resourcers  are  the  teachers,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  system.  It  is  thus  crucially  Important  to  recognise  that  all 
those  involved  in  the  educational  process  form  a  team,  and  that  each 
member  of  the  team  Is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  whole  and  for  the 
quality  of  their  part  within  it.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  quality  of  the  whole  is 
only  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  weakest  element  within  it.  The  car  with  a 
faulty  electrical  circuit  is  only  as  good  as  the  electrical  circuit  allows  it  to  be. 
An  education  system  with  faulty  resources,  for  example,  is  only  as  good  as 
the  resources  will  permit  it  to  be.  All  phases  of  the  education  process  are 
equally  important,  and  all  those  involved  in  them  might  usefully  seek  to 
formulate  standards  for  themselves  In  the  form  of  targets  and  performance 
indicators  that  help  them  to  monitor  their  progress  and  ensure  the  quality  or 
'fitness  for  purpose'  of  their  contribution  towards  the  whole. 
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Introduction 

In  Hong  Kong  the  Colleges  of  Education  empir  /  'Lessons  for  Analysis' 
(LFAs)  as  an  important,  pre-teaching  practice  otrand  of  their  teacher 
education  programmes.  These  LFAs  are  conducted  by  selected  student 
demonstrators  (SDs)  and  planned  through  consultation  with  lecturers.  They 
usually  take  place  in  a  large  hall  or  lecture  theatre  where  a  mock  classroom 
has  been  created.  Pupils  from  a  local  school  form  the  class  to  be  taught  and 
the  proceedings  are  observed  by  an  audience  of  student  teachers  (STs)  and 
lecturers.  The  lessons  are  also  video-taped.  The  intention  is  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  possible  teaching  approaches.  A  prescriptive 
element  may  be  present  as  these  lessons  essentially  retain  the  format  of  the 
former  Demonstration  Lessons  from  which  they  recently  evolved. 

The  Background 

The  continued  existence  of  LFAs  in  the  Colleges  is  a  matter  for  debate, 
despite  long  traditional  usage.  One  factor  is  the  growing  movement  away 
from  the  artisan/apprentice  model  of  teacher  education  towards  a  more 
humanistic,  reflective  approach,  which  recognises  the  unique  nature  of  each 
teaching  and  learning  environment  (Richards  and  Nunan.  Eds.,  1990; 
Wallace  1991).  Moreover,  observational  research  studies  that  have  sought 
to  identify  either  a  'best'  global  leaching  method  or  even  the  'best'  teaching 
techniques  have  tended  to  remain  inconclusive,  further  hastening  the  trend 
from  prescription  to  description  (Allwright  1988).  At  the  same  time, 
considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  individual  nature  of  learning 
strategies  (Stern  1 983;  O'Malley  and  Chamot  1 990;  Oxford  1 990),  to  learner 
differences  (Skehan  1989).  to  learner  independence  and  responsibility  and 
to  the  importance  of  learning  how  to  learn  (Bransford  1979;  Ellis  and 
Sinclair  1989).  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  self-access  materials  and  the  like 
underscores  the  central  importance  of  independence  of  thought  and  action 
as  a  desirable  characteristic  in  education  (Dickenson  1987).  Such  factors, 
coupled  with  the  need  for  student  teachers  as  learners  to  experience  success 
repeatedly  (Hamachek  1978)  in  a  low  anxiety  environment  that  does  not 
raise  the  affective  filter  (Krashen  1 981 ),  suggest  a  critical  reappraisal. 

The  pending  establishment  of  the  new  tertiary  Hong  Kong  Institute  of 
Education  is  particularly  welcome  in  this  context  as  it  offers  the  four 
Colleges  and  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  a  wide  range  of  current  practices.  As  part  of  this  on-going 
re-evaluation  process,  this  article  therefore  investigates  Lessons  for  Analysis 


in  order  to  determine  their  effectiveness  and  to  identify  possible  alternatives. 
The  study  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  informal  discussion  paper  has  no  claim 
to  absolute  scientific  validity  and  considers  only  English  LFAs  in  one 
college;  the  conduct  of  LFAs  will  vary  considerably  among  institutions  and 
individual  departments. 

Lessons  for  Analysis:  The  Rationale 

In  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  policy  statement  elucidating  the 
principles  underpinning  LFAs,  it  is  assumed  that  the  rationale  might  include: 

*  preparing  STs  for  teaching  practice; 
*^  relating  theory  to  practice; 

*  offering  samples  of  differing  lesson  types; 
'  illustrating  different  lesson  stages; 

*  demonstrating  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques; 

*  indicating  how  textbooks  can  be  adapted; 

*  showing  how  to  exploit  visual  aids  and  technical  resources,  and 

*  providing  examples  of  appropriate  classroom  management  skills. 
The  lesson  would  be  conducted  in  a  pleasant  learning  atmosphere.  STs  in 
the  audience  would  be  supplied  with  focused  observation  forms  and  the 
observing  students  would  gain  in  confidence,  collecting  Ideas  relevant  to 
their  teaching  practice  classrooms. 

The  Study 

The  study  comprised  a  form  with  open-ended  questions  to  elicit  the 
views  of  English  Department  staff  (with  a  response  rate  of  60%  or  9  replies), 
and  a  24  item  questionnaire  administered  to  54  out  of  59  final  year  English 
elective  students  on  the  three  year  course,  their  experience  of  LFAs  being  the 
broadest  among  the  student  body.  All  but  three  of  ihe  24  items  stated  the 
benefits  of  LFAs  In  positive  terms,  with  students  being  asked  to  respond  on  a 
5  (strongly  agree)  to  1  (strongly  disagree)  scale.  The  three  exceptional  items 
asked  respondents  to  specify  who  should  plan  and  teach  the  lessons.  Short 
comments  on  each  Item  were  also  Invited  but  optional. 

Lecturers'  Responses:  The  Benefits  of  LFAs 

The  responses  showed  that  lecturers  appreciated  the  potential  benefits 
of  LFAs  in  offering  the  STs  something  'concrete'  to  go  on.  Apart  from  the 
advantages  listed  above,  their  usefulness  Included  the  introduction  of  'new' 
techniques  such  as  mingle  activities;  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
'processes  for  decisions  taken  before,  during  and  after  the  lesson';  the  fact 
that  videos  of  the  proceedings  could  be  edited  for  'viewing  and  re-viewing', 
and  the  growth  in  cooperation  and  rapport  between  the  selected  student 
demonstrators  and  lecturers.  It  was  hoped  that  the  minds  of  the  SDs  would 
be  'concentrated'  through  the  task  in  hand  and  that  their  English  would 
be  'polished'  through  assistance  given  during  rehearsals  without  sacrificing 
the  essential  element  of  flexibility—a  working  document  approach  being 


preferred  to  a  closely  scripted  version.  It  was  also  felt  that  STs  could  observe 
and  learn  from  lessons  or  elements  of  lessons  that  went  smoothly  and, 
equally^. from  those  that  did  not.  The  discussion  of  differing  perceptions  of 
the  same  event  was  felt  to  be  valuable. 

Student  Teachers'  Responses:  The  Benefits  of  LFAs 

The  ST  questionnaire  likewiso  indicated  acceptance  of  the  potential 
value  of  LFAS,  with  a  majority  reacting  positively  (strongly  agree/agree)  to 
14  of  the  21  statements  mentioned  above.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  8  items, 
the  illustration  of  different  lesson  stages  (91%);  the  link  between  theory  and 
practice  (82%);  the  variety  of  teaching  techniques  (82%);  the  exploitation  of 
visual  aids  (80%);  the  value  of  observation  forms  (79%);  the  usefulness  of 
different  lesson  types  (74%);  the  encouragement  of  rehearsal  and  practice 
amongst  SDs  (72%),  and  the  constructive  nature  of  post-lesson  discussion 
(67%),  the  responses  were  impressive.  Further  unreservedly  positive 
comments  were  also  found.  One,  for  example,  described  the  post-lesson 
discussions  as  the  'most  useful'  part  of  the  exercise.  Another  commended 
LFAs  as  'a  good  source  of  new  Ideas'  and  'a  good  model'.  Yet  another 
concluded  that  LFAs  were  'a  must'.  No  item  provoked  a  majority  of  negative 
responses  (disagree/strongly  disagree),  although  every  single  item  was 
qualified  to  some  extent  by  one  respondent  or  another  in  the  comments 
section.  However,  given  the  deliberately  positive  slant  of  the  cue  items  and 
STs'  familiarity  with  traditional  routine,  the  areas  where  the  majority  of 
responses  indicate  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  disagreement  (responses  3,4  or  5) 
could  well  be  of  particular  significance.  Areas  of  concern  will,  therefore,  now 
be  examined. 

Lecturers'  Reservations 

Some  lecturers  raised  theoretical  and  practical  objections  to  LFAs. 
(Percentages  are  not  given  as  the  sample  size  was  necessarily  small). 
Objections  centred  around  three  points  in  particular: 

(a)  the  model  of  teacher  education 

(b)  artificiality 

(c)  stress 

The  Model 

The  prescriptive,  'artisan/apprentice'  model  was  considered 
inappropriate  in  view  of  the  current  movement  towards  a  more  reflective 
approach  to  teacher  education.  Such  LFAs  were  held  to  promote  a  belief  in 
a  non-existent  perfection  with  STs  seeing  an  'idealised',  'unreal' 
'performance'.  Despite  their  recent  change  of  name,  LFAs  were  still 
considered  to  reflect  their  original  purpose  as  models  for  imitation,  to  some 
extent  contradicting  the  trend  towards  the  individualisation  of  both  teaching 
and  learning  strategies  and  the  consequent  emphasis  on  learner 
independence.  SDs,  it  was  felt,  might  be  reduced  at  times  to  the  role  of  a 
mere  'mouthpiece'  whilst  their  peers  could  resort  to  the  over-use  of  simple, 


'stereotyped'  techniques  such  as  asking  pupils  to  predict  the  content  of 
a  partly  revealed  picture.  There  was  also  the  danger  of  the  unthinking 
repetition  of  lesson  plan  jargon  during  teaching  practice. 

Apart  from  concerns  about  the  model  of  teacher  education,  it  was  noted 
that  the  current  format  of  LFAs  inevitably  encouraged  the  planning  of  single 
40-minute  units  of  learning  rather  than  a  series  of  lessons  This  might  foster 
a  compartmentalised  rather  than  integrative  view  of  learning,  with 
consequent  neglect  of  such  fundamental  aspects  as  revision  and  the 
frequent  re-working  of  previously  'learnt'  material.  Moreover.  LFAs  were  felt 
to  be  'plan-  rather  than  decision-  or  outcome-oriented'. 

The  inherent  danger  of  rote  learning,  with  SDs  almost  learning  their 
lesson  'by  heart'  during  rehearsals,  was  also  recognised.  Coupled  with  the 
need  to  get  through  the  rather  daunting  event  on  time  and  without  disaster, 
this  sometimes  resulted  in  pupils'  responses  being  left  unheard  and 
unattended  because  these  did  not  coincide  with  the  preconceived,  'set' 
script. 

Artificiality 

Various  responses  criticised  the  'contrived'  nature  of  proceedings  and 
the  'unreal  use  of  time'  in  lesson  preparation.  LFAs  were  seen  as 
'time-consuming',  with  perhaps  two  or  more  lecturers  'in  attendance'  for  the 
'two  to  three  week',  mutually  convenient  consultation  period  required  to 
produce  a  single  lesson  and  with  'a  team  of  students'  producing  visual  aids. 
This  additional  time  is  hard  for  STs  to  find*given  their  very  full  timetable.  The 
fact  that  the  pupil  'guinea  pigs'  are  'total  strangers',  that  their  language  level 
is  'unknown'  ('They've  got  to  Chapter  6  in„,,').  that  it  is  impossible  to  assess 
their  familiarity  with  the  techniques  to  be  employed  and  perhaps  even  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  selected  'good'  pupils  are  matters  of  concern.  The 
possibility  that  STs  might  regard  the  resulting  lesson  as  a  'high  tech 
spectacle'  with  'overkill'  in  terms,  say,  of  visual  aids,  is  considered.  The 
lessons  also  appear  to  neglect  the  'whole'  role  of  the  teacher  and  his  or  her 
unique  relationship  with  each  class  and  the  individuals  within  it. 

Stress 

The  fact  that  LFAs  are  recorded  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  is 
deemed  potentially  'threatening'  to  most  participants.  The  supervising 
lecturer  may  well  feel  that  his  or  her  professional  competence  is  on  trial,  the 
SD  may  suffer  from  'high  anxiety'  and  the  pupils,  whose  reactions  have  not 
been  investigated,  may  well  feel  'shy'.  Teaching  may.  therefore,  begin  to 
seem  like  'mission  impossible',  the  affective  filter  being  high.  Moreover,  with 
a  whole  week  allocated  to  LFAs  across  the  curriculum,  the  sheer  volume  of 
input  may  become  increasingly  'hard  to  digest',  even  though  not  every 
student  sees  every  lesson. 

Student  Teachers'  Reservations 

The  negative  points  made  by  the  lecturers  are  echoed  and  extended  by 
STs.  In  particular  the  artificial  and  irrelevant  nature  of  LFAs  is  reiterated,  with 
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'good'  SDs  'acting  out'  their  roles  after  much  practice.  They  comment  on  the 
two  to  three  week  gestation  period  of  each  single  lesson,  the  unrealistic 
'oversupply'  of  visual  aids  and  the  danger  of  'showtime'. 

The  areas  of  doubt  and  disagreement,  alluded  to  previously,  highlight 
further  specific  concerns.  Only  46%  agree  that  LFAs  show  STs  how  to  use 
technical  equipment  effectively  and  point  out  that  normal  classroom 
constraints,  such  as  the  non-availability  of  OHPs,  may  be  ignored.  Even 
fewer  (35%)  agree  that  LFAs  facilitate  textbook  adaptation.  Indeed,  they 
question  whether  such  textbook  adaptation,  though  desirable,  is  considered 
acceptable  practice  in  all  schools. 

As  regards  classroom  management  techniques,  a  mere  1  5%  agreed  that 
these  were  actually  demonstrated,  the  pupils  being  either  'too  bright'  or  'too 
dull'  to  cause  behavioural  problems.  Here,  STs  may  be  inadvertently 
equating  classroom  management  with  disciplinary  sub-aspects.  In  any  case, 
the  unnaturally  good  behaviour  of  the  pupils  and  the  fact  that  lower-ability 
children  rarely  appear  in  LFAs  seemed  not  to  mirror  the  constraints  and 
realities  STs  might  soon  face  on  teaching  practice. 

On  the  question  of  stress,  only  33%  agreed  that  LFAs  occur  in  a 
non-threatening  situation.  Interestingly  enough,  this  particular  item 
produced  the  largest  number  of  negative  responses,  with  35%  disagreeing, 
2%  strongly  disagreeing  and  the  rest  (30%)  being  uncertain.  Former  SDs 
report  that  they  felt  'really  threatened  by  the  pressure',  'very  frightened', 
'nervous'  or  'anxious'. 

Opinion  is  more  equally  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  any 
educational  benefit  accrues  to  the  pupils  (57%),  on  whether  LFAs  promote 
flexibility  (56%)  and  are  enjoyable  (46%),  Like  the  lecturers,  STs  would 
welcome  fuller  information  about  their  LFA  classes — only  35%  agreeing  that 
a  LFA  can  be  successful  regardless  of  pupils'  previous  familiarity  with  the 
respecfive  techniques  to  be  employed. 

Further  considerations 

The  remaining  questions  concerned  who  should  plan  and  teach  LFAs. 
The  department  currently  employs  STs  as  SDs  with  the  intention  of  giving 
them  valuable  practice,  of  allowing  them  to  be  involved  in  the  planning 
stage?,  of  letting  them  demonstrate  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the 
course  to  date  and  of  helping  them  cope  with  TP,  A  sense  of  achievement 
should  result  so  that  classroom  success  will  then  appear  to  be  within  the 
grasp  of  every  ST,  This  approach  which  fosters  a  closer  rapport  between  STs 
and  staff  is  widely  supported  with  87%  accepting  the  joint  planning  of  LFAs 
and  72%  favouring  STs  as  SDs. 

Effectiveness 

In  considering  the  overall  effectiveness  of  current  LFAs,  the  following 
data  present  a  mixed  picture.  61%  of  STs  agreed  that  LFAs  had  'influenced 
[their]  own  teaching  considerably'.  An  identical  number  also  considered 
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LFAs  to  be  the  'best  way'  of  showing  how  current  approaches  to  teaching 
can  be  put  into  practice  and  56%  agree  that  LFAs  gave  them  confidence. 
Worryingly,  only  28%  agree  or  strongly  agree  that  LFAs  'offer  ideas  which 
can  easily  be  used  in  the  normal  school  classroom',  a  reaction  either  to  their 
'artificial',  'too  perfect'  or  'imperfect'  nature. 

Whilst  the  above  figures  provide  mixed  feedback,  the  perceptive  and 
differentiated  view  STs  take  of  LFAs,  evidenced  by  the  many  comments 
made,  is  encouraging.  The  fact  that  74%  consider  that  LFAs  are  designed 
'merely  to  encourage  reflection,  not  as  models  to  copy'  also  suggests  a 
thoughtful  approach. 

Alternatives 

With  many  STs  coming  to  College  at  the  age  of  17  with  six  HKCE 
passes,  something  is  clearly  needed  to  broaden  their  rxperience.  The  positive 
responses  elicited  indicate  that  LFAs  are  not  without  support  and  that  some 
of  their  potential  benefits  are  widely  recognised  and  valued.  The  statistical 
evidence  alone  might,  perhaps,  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  qualified 
support,  suggesting  that  only  fine  tuning  through  improved  liaison  with 
schools  and  technical  revisions  are  required.  It  certainly  suggests  some 
appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  offerings  under  consideration.  The 
'individual'  nature  of  the  reservations  expressed  must  also  be  remembered. 

However,  this  statistical  support  might  equally  be  taken  to  reflect  the 
recognition  of  an  urgent  training  need  rather  than  a  genuine  endorsement  of 
LFAs  per  se.  Theoretical  concerns  about  the  'artisan/apprentice'  approach 
and  particularly  the  practical  reservations  about  the  artificial  and  threatening 
nature  of  LFAs,  expressed  by  both  local  and  expatriate  lecturers  and  STs, 
appear  to  invalidate  LFAs  as  educational  experiences  in  any  true,  humanistic 
sense.  Indeed,  their  artificiality  and  the  unnecessary  stress  they  create  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  LFAs  are  fundamentally  and  irredeemably  flawed 
and  that  alternatives  should  be  adopted.  Certainly,  in  an  environment  where 
great  importance  is  attached  to  the  question  of  'face'  they  seem  less 
than  appropriate  given  their  potential  for  unexpected  and  unwanted 
embarrassment,  although,  thankfully,  tears  are  extremely  rare. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  demonstrator,  it  seems  somewhat  unfair  that 
STs  should  shoulder  the  stressful  burden  of  public  scrutiny  with  a  plan  that 
may  contain  'imposed'  elements.  Lecturers,  too,  may  feel  that  their  academic 
integrity  is  occasionally  compromised  during  the  negotiation  of  the  lesson 
plan  with  higher  authority.  A  small  number  agree,  therefore,  that  they 
should,  if  need  be,  teach  their  own  lessons,  although  the  prospect  is  not  one 
to  be  relished  given  the  known  constraints.  Whilst  LFAs  may,  then, 
sometimes  offer  SDs  a  sense  of  achievement,  this  must  currently  be  attained 
in  the  face  of  daunting  obstacles,  possibly  indicating  a  'gain  through  pain' 
approach.  As  in  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  the  principle  might  rather  be  to 
introduce  STs  into  the  classroom  in  a  gradual,  safe  and  progressive  manner, 
so  that  success  and  enjoyment  may  be  repeatedly  experienced.  This  would 
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reinforce  STs'  self-concepts  and  ideally  create  an  upward,  interactive  spiral 
of  both  motivation  and  achievement.  Given  the  outmoded  nature  of  LFAs, 
the  considerable  time  they  occupy,  five  days  of  lessons  followed  by  two 
days  of  TP  preparation,  is  also  a  factor.  The  practical  problems  identified 
could  be  largely  eliminated  and  the  time  far  better  used  if  STs  were  offered 
a  more  authentic  experience.  New  directions  may,  then,  deserve 
consideration. 

One  recent  innovation  in  the  department  has  been  to  take  STs  to 
observe  serving  teachers  in  their  own  classrooms,  a  form  of  LFA  which 
received  positive  verbal  feedback.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement. 
However,  even  here,  where  the  situation  is  less  artificial  and  stressful,  the 
'one-off  nature  of  such  visits,  and  the  constraints  on  the  lesson  caused  by  a 
large  observing  group,  are  still  unsatisfactory.  The  solution,  therefore,  may  be 
to  abandon  LFAs  in  their  college-based  form  and  supplement  school  visits 
with  an  equivalent  period  of  afternoon  school  attachment  over  a  certain 
number  of  weeks.  This  is  the  main  recommendation  of  the  study. 

Should  school  attachment  programmes  materialise,  STs  might  then 
be  paired  with  a  suitable  school-based  mentor  to  facilitate  a  proper, 
professional  exchange  of  views.  This  could,  for  example,  ensure  that  STs  are 
always  properly  integrated  into  the  staffroom  on  school  attachment  and  TP, 
that  they  receive  sufficient  guidance  and  that  their  potential  value  as  a 
source  of  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm  is  recognised. 

Collaboration  with  the  profession  should  be  taken  as  axiomatic  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  significant  amounts  of  the  teacher  education  programme 
would  then  be  conducted  off  campus  in  varying  placement  contexts,  making 
it  essential  that  there  should  be  shared  understandings  with  those  who  will 
act  as  supervisors.  This  alone  could  provide  a  much  needed  impetus 
for  change  in  schools.  Secondly,  the  profession  itself  should  insist  on 
being  involved  in  the  preparation  of  new  entrants.  In  such  a  scenario 
representatives  of  the  profession  would  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  teacher 
preparation,  including  student  selection,  course  planning,  placement 
supervision,  assessment  and  evaluation.  For  example,  serving  teachers  could 
join  lecturers  (and  STs?)  on  future  course  steering  committees  to  enhance 
quality  control.  The  good  work  done  in  Colleges  at  lecturing  level  might  then 
become  more  widely  recognised. 

As  far  as  lesson  observation  is  concerned,  a  school  attachment 
programme  should,  of  course,  be  complemented  by  other  measures.  In 
College  the  use  of  trial  teaching  <^nd  micro-teaching  could  be  further 
extended,  perhaps  forming  part  of  an  in-depth  course  involving  small  groups 
of  real  children  who  could  benefit  from  remedial  help.  The  logistical 
problems  could,  no  doubt,  be  overcome  given  the  necessary  will  and  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  contacts  with  past  STs.  A  large,  classified 
video  library  could  also  be  developed  to  broaden  STs'  exposure  to  differing 
approaches,  techniques,  ability  ranges  and  problem  areas.  This  would  allow 
comparisons  and  facilitate  discussion.  It  could  be  compiled  by  regularly 
recording  both  serving  teachers  and  STs  on  TP  in  their  own  classrooms,  so 
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minimising  uncharacteristic  pupil  reactions  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
camera. 

Conclusion 

Whatever  form  of  school  experience  replaces  LFAs,  it  should  be 
founded  on  explicitly  formulated  guiding  principles.  It  should: 

*  promote  a  reflective  approach  to  teacher  education; 

*  form  part  of  a  phased  introduction  to  the  real  classroom;  and 

*  be,  as  far  as  possible,  stress-free. 

It  should  also  contribute  to  a  far  more  vigorous  partnership  between  the 
teacher  education  institutions  and  the  schools  and  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  'teaching  culture',  so  that  both  bodies  come  to  promote  both 
self-development  and  justified  change. 

In  addition,  any  teacher  education  institute,  including  the  future  HKIEd, 
should  operate  on  the  assumption  that  its  whole  mode  of  operation  be 
codified  ,  in  the  form  of  policy  statements  in  areas  such  as  admissions, 
maintenance  of  academic  standards,  course  developme.^t,  assessment, 
research,  staff  development,  equal  opportunities,  language,  information 
technology,  teaching  and  learning,  student  welfare  and.  of  course,  school 
placement.  These  documents  would  be  open  to  scrutiny  and  revision  and 
would  provide  the  necessary  conceptual  framework  for  effective  teacher 
education. 
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Introduction 

In  an  era  in  which  accountability  and  value  for  money  are  important 
bywords,  the  question  of  how  to  make  INSET  courses  more  productive  and 
worthwhile  is  a  particularly  relevant  one.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
increased  interest  in  methods  by  which  trainers  can  build  on  the  knowledge 
and  experiences  of  participants  and  encourage  them  to  reflect  constructively 
on  their  own  classroom  environment  e.g.  Nunan  (1989),  Woodward  (1991, 
1992),  Wallace  (1991),  Edge  (1992),  The  move  has  been  away  from  a 
top-down  imposition  of  solutions  prescribed  by  outside  experts  to  a  more 
collaborative  bottom-up  approach  or  what  Edge  refers  to  as  Cooperative 
Development. 

As  a  teacher  educator,  I  am  interested  in  how  the  ILE  in  Hong  Kong  can 
build  on  positive  in-service  experiences  elsewhere  so  as  to  make  our  courses 
more  useful  and  rewarding  for  participants.  In  this  paper,  I  will  investigate  a 
number  of  strategies  from  the  literature  and  relate  them  to  the  ILE  context.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  focus  on  two  areas,  firstly  strategies  for  avoiding  an 
overly  prescriptive  approach  and  secondly  the  use  of  post-course  follow-up 
to  maximise  the  experience  gained  on  an  in-service  course, 

ILE  Courses 

The  ILE  brief  is  to  run  INSET  courses  and  to  conduct  research  into 
issues  relating  to  language  learning  with  a  view  to  curriculum  renewal.  The 
INSET  courses  for  primary  and  secondary  teachers  are  full-time,  take  place 
twice  a  year  and  last  for  16  weeks.  Participants  who  usually  have  at  least 
5  years  teaching  experience  have  a  wide  range  of  experience  and 
qualifications.  At  primary  level,  they  usually  have  a  Teacher's  Certificate 
and/or  ICTT  (In-service  Certificate  of  Teacher  Training).  At  secondary  level 
around  2/3  are  graduates  and  the  majority  have  previously  undergone  some 
form  of  teacher  education,  either  in  the  form  of  a  pre-service  diploma  or  an 
in-  service  PGCE. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  two  dimensions  or  modules,  one  pertaining 
to  improvement  of  the  participants'  own  English  languagf'  skills  and  the 
other  relating  to  exploration  of  teaching  methodology.  The  general  aim  is  to 
develop  participants'  abilities  to  teach  effectively  in  the  context  of  the 
English  curriculum  in  Hong  Kong  through  reflecting  on  theory  and  practice. 

The  courses  comprise  various  modes  of  teaching  and  learning:  plenary 
lectures,  seminars,  workshops,  assigned  reading,  self-access  language  work, 
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project  work  (e.g.  materials  development,  action  research  or  planning 
schemes  of  work),  micro  teaching  and  Experimental  Teaching  (ET)  in 
schools.  ET  offers  participants  the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  ideas  and 
techniques  developed  on  the  course  and  typically  is  carried  out  during  the 
second  half  of  the  programme  at  the  home  school  and/or  at  the  school  of  a 
fellow  participant.  Lecturer  and  tutor-group  support  is  available  both  in 
terms  of  p-'eparation  for  ET  and  in  reflection  on  the  experimental  teaching 
experience. 

Feedback  on  the  courses  seems  to  show  that  participants  generally  find 
the  courses  enjoyable  and  stimulating.  The  opportunity  to  use  English  for 
communication  purposes  over  a  sustained  period  of  time,  with  native 
speaker  and  expert  non-native  speaker  tutors  and  within  the  tutor  group,  is 
particularly  appreciated.  Pre-and  post-course  testing  indicates  that  most 
participants  do  indeed  make  progress  in  their  English  language  skills  during 
the  course.  In  terms  of  methodology  many  participants  express  approval  of 
an  updating  of  their  knowledge.  More  negative  comments  focus  on  the 
difficulty  of  relating  theory  to  classroom  practice  and  of  the  problems  of 
implementing  communicative  ideas  within  the  constraints  of  the  school 
situation  (e.g.  a  noisy  environment  and  a  classroom  of  40  pupils  of  varied 
abilities  and  motivation.) 


Post-course  Constraints 

As  indicated  above,  a  common  problem  in  INSET  courses  both  in  the 
ILE  and  elsewhere  is  that  after  the  course,  teachers  may  not  be  able  to 
put  into  operation  successfully  any  of  the  new  techniques  or  insights  that 
they  have  gained.  An  interesting  recent  Asian  example  of  this  common 
phenomenon  is  outlined  in  Pilling  and  Stephens  (1992).  The  reasons  for 
implementation  being  problematic  may  be  varied  and  are  explored  in  the 
following  list:  (The  suggestions  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  and  there 
may  also  be  a  certain  amount  of  overlap). 

The  constraints  of  the  teaching  situation,  e.g.  lack  of  resources  or 
unwilling  superiors,  may  prevent  or  discourage  teachers.  In  Hong 
Kong  teachers  are  not  autonomous,  indeed  the  hierarchical  nature  of 
the  school  organisation  may  impinge  negatively  on  change  at  the 
classroom  level.  Teachers  may  lack  the  ability  to  justify  what  they  are 
planning  or  doing  through  reference  to  theory  and  practice. 
'There  is  a  significant  gap  between  what  teachers  think  and  do 
together  in  workshops  and  what  an  individual  teacher  thinks  and 
does  in  the  classroom':  Breen  et  al.  (1989:126).  In  workshops  or 
while  doing  peer  and  experimental  classroom  teaching,  participants 
may  enthusiastically  try  out  new  techniques  and  methods  but  on 
return  to  school,  they  may  be  faced  with  constraints  and  doubts 
without  the  supportive  presence  of  classmates  and  lecturers. 
A  teacher  may  try  a  technique  once  but  lack  the  organisational  skills 
or  experience  to  carry  it  out  successfully,  pupils  may  also  respond 


negatively  which  can  lead  to  abandoning  the  technique  and  even 
negative  feelings  about  innovation  in  general. 

•  The  time,  effort  and  trouble  associated  with  introducing  something 
new  may  be  a  discouraging  factor.  In  Hong  Kong,  teachers  already 
have  a  heavy  workload  with  regard  to  teaching,  marking  and 
counselling  students. 

*  Psychological  reasons,  e.g.  fear  of  failing,  may  discourage  innovation. 
Some  teachers  may  prefer  tried  and  trusted  methods  that  they  have 
used  for  a  number  of  years.  In  itself,  change  in  methodology  may  hint 
at  a  rejection  or  undermining  of  what  has  gone  before  which  could 
lead  to  a  loss  of  face  or  a  reduction  in  self-esteem. 

'  There  may  be  a  break  for  holiday  between  the  course  and  resuming 
teaching  at  school,  during  which  time  the  enthusiasm  experienced 
during  the  course  may  dissipate. 

Difficulty  of  Introducing  Change  In  Hong  Kong 

For  the  Hong  Kong  context,  these  constraints  are  exacerbated  by  the 
difficulty  of  changing  teachers'  attitudes  towards  the  classroom.  The 
problematic  nature  of  introducing  innovation  in  Hong  Kong  has  been 
previously  documented  by  Morris  (1985,  1988)  and  is  currently  being  felt  in 
some  of  the  negative  reactions  to  the  proposed  Target-Oriented  Curriculum 
(formerly  TTRA)  framework.  Young  and  Lee  (1987)  attempted  to  measure 
the  change  in  attitude  of  a  group  of  Hong  Kong  Chinese  secondary  teachers 
of  English  by  administering  questionnaires  before  and  after  a  90-hour 
retraining  program.  One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  course  had  been  to 
change  teacher  attitudes  away  from  a  transmissive  style  of  teaching  towards 
a  more  Interpretative  style.  The  findings  were  disappointing  for  the  course 
organisers  in  that  although  a  slight  movement  towards  an  interpretation 
attitude  was  recorded,  the  change  was  so  small  as  to  be  statistically 
insignificant.  Young  and  Lee  conclude  that  the  exister.ce  of  a  shared 
attltudinal  norm,  "being  a  product  of  stable  values  within  a  particular 
society,  is  resistant  to  change  by  means  of  treatments  such  as  retraining 
programs."  (Young  and  Lee,  1987:  95)  Findings  from  a  survey  of  attitude 
change  on  the  longer  16  week  ILE  rerresher  course  will  be  discussed  m 
Carless  and  Lee  (forthcoming.) 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  factors  outlined  above,  trainers  need  to  take  a 
number  of  issues  into  consideration.  In  the  remainder. of  this  paper,  I  will 
consider  two  areas  that  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  the  ILE 
context  and  to  INSET  in  general.  First  I  will  discuss  non-prescriptive 
approaches  and  negotiation  of  conf  nt  of  courses  and  then  I  will  look  at 
how  courses  can  be  followed-up. 

IMon-prescriptivism 

The  less  prescriptive  the  course,  the  more  positive  it  seems  the  response 
is  likely  to  be.  If  participants  feel  that  the  course  belongs  to  them  and  that 
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issues  which  relate  to  them  and  their  own  teaching  context  are  being 
addressed,  then  later  implementation  in  the  classroom  is  more  likely  to  be 
achieved.  Breen  et  al.  (1989:118)  outline  the  dangers  of  a  prescriptive 
course  with  no  follow-up  as  follows: 

Training  as  transmission,  not  providing  any  direct  follow-up  of 
classroom  implementation  through  further  work  (with  trainers),  can 
be  damaging.  Where  teachers  try  implementing  the  innovation  and 
something  fails,  those  teachers  may  reject  the  innovation  and,  in 
addition,  its  origins  and  rationale.  • 
The  four  joint  authors  outline  the  progression  from  1 978  to  1 985  of  an 
INSET  course  organised  for  EFL  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  Denmark. 
The  programme  began  with  an  invitation  from  the  Danish  teacher  educators 
to   Breen  and  Candlin  to  provide  a  short  intensive  introduction  to 
Communicative  Language  Teaching  but  went  on  to  evolve  through  three 
phases  identified  by  the  team.  The  first  transmissive  phase  was  mainly 
characterised  by  top-down  unidirectional  input  from  the  outside  experts. 
This  tended  to  result  in  a  somewhat  passive  reaction  from  the  participants  in 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  translate  theory  and  research  into  classroom 
action.  There  seem  to  be  definite  parallels  with  ILE  experience  here,  as  ILE 
participants  have  expressed  similar  feelings. 

In  the  second  problem-solving  phase  the  trainers,  in  the  role  of 
consultants,  addressed  issues  arising  from  the  participants'  own  classroom 
experience.  On  the  positive  side  the  participants  valued  the  discussing  and 
sharing  of  their  own  classroom  experiences  although  the  trainers  were  still 
perceived  as  experts  who  would  provide  answers. 

In  the  third  phase  of  classroom  decision- making  and  investigation, 
trainers  and  trainees  worked  as  teams  exploring  together  the  nature  of  the 
local  teacher's  classrooms.  By  focusing  more  directly  on  local  conditions,  the 
overseas  trainers  were  no  longer  so  clearly  marked  as  experts.  Their  new 
status  of  'ignorant  outsiders'  helped  the  dialogue  to  be  more  of  a  two-way 
learning  process.  Furthermore,  the  local  teachers  specified  one  month  in 
advance  what  issues  should  be  on  the  agenda,  thereby  increasing  their 
ownership  of  the  course  and  enabling  it  to  be  more  attuned  to  their  needs. 
By  also  carrying  out  their  own  small-scale  action  research  projects,  a  healthy 
balance  between  teacher  ideas  and  discoveries  and  previously  published 
research  was  achieved. 

The  results  of  this  third  phase  seemed  encouraging  given  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  continued  participation  in  the  program  occurred. 
Some  of  Breen  et  al.'s  conclusions  offer  useful  insight  for  courses  elsewhere 
and  are  noted  below: 

an  in-service  trainmg  course  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  if  it  grows 
directly  out  of  the  experiences,  assumptions  and  perceived  problems, 
of  the  trainees; 

any  innovation  premised  on  training  is  most  usefully  introduced  by 
building  on  what  teachers  currently  know  and  do  and  what  occurs  in 
class; 
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*  any  training.will  be  converted  to  action  to  the  extent  that  it  is  seen  as 
valuable  and  necessary  to  teachers  and,  as  important  to  learners. 
They  will,  however,  reinterpret  it  in  their  own  terms. 

What  implications  can  the  ILE  draw  from  the  Danish  experience? 
Although  at  present  ILE  practice  contains  elements  of  all  three  phases 
outlined  by  Breen  et  al.,  perhaps  move  could  still  be  done  to  try  to  achieve 
the  attainment  of  the  third  phase  described  by  them  through  building  on 
what  happens  in  the  individual  participant's  own  classroom.  From  a  positive 
angle,  ILE  participants  already  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  group  work/ 
exchanging  and  discussing  teaching  strategies  and  experiences  with  each 
other  and  with  tutors.  For  even  greater  professional  development,  however, 
they  might  be  encouraged  to  take  the  initiative  more  by  setting  their  own 
agenda,  e.g.  more  sessions  could  be  devoted  to  their  own  particular 
concerns  and  discussion  of  these  issues  could  be  undertaken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  teacher  autonomy.  The  relationship  between  teachers  and 
trainers  would  ideally  become  increasingly  collaborative  with  the  trainers 
moving  away  from  the  position  of  suggesting  solutions  to  a  role  of 
facilitator.  With  the  advent  of  the  Target-Oriented  Curriculum,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  ability  to  make  sound  independent  pedagogic  decisions  at  the 
school  level  will  be  even  more  essential  than  at  present.  It  would  therefore 
seem  appropriate  for  ILE  courses  to  do  the  maximum  to  promote  reflection, 
self-development  and  autonomy  in  the  teacher. 

Another  non-prescriptive  approach  to  in-service  teacher  education  is 
outlined  by  Morrow  and  Schocker  (1993).  The  method  described  in  their 
paper  involved  process  evaluation — focusing  on  the  process  by  which 
learning  (whether  by  teachers  or  students)  takes  place.  Working  on  a  short 
three-week  summer  course  in  England  with  teachers  from  a  wide  variety  of 
countries,  the  aims  of  their  program  were  to  raise  awareness  of  issues, 
problems  and  solutions  in  teacher-training  and  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  insights,  ideas,  and  experiences  could  be  generated  and  shared. 

In  order  to  meet  these  aims,  ongoing  participant  review  of  content  and 
methodology  was  built  into  the  course  through  daily  individual  feedback 
sessions,  end-of-week  feedback  in  plenary  session,  and  end-of-course 
group  evaluations.  Methods  of  gathering  and  discussing  feedback  included: 

(a)  15  minute  individual  interviews  with  three  different  randomly 
selected  individuals  daily; 

(b)  plenary  feedback  from  tutors  on  issues  raised  in  (a); 

(c)  open  poster  forum:  5  posters  were  displayed,  four  headed  by  the 
main  issues  raised  in  (a)  and  onp  blank  for  alternative  subjects.  By 
attaching  slips  of  paper  to  the  relevant  poster,  participants  were 
able  to  express  their  views  individually  and  by  standing  next  to  the 
poster  concerning  the  theme  they  felt  mosl  strongly  about,  they 
were  able  to  discuss  further  with  their  fellow  participants; 

(f/)  end  of  course  group  evaluation — participants  carried  out  pyramid 
evaluation  through  doing  the  task  outlined  below: 


Think  of  three  practical  ways  in  which  the  ongoing  evaluation  of 
the  course  actually  had  an  effect  on  you,  in  terms  of  yourself  or  the 
group.  In  what  way  would  the  course  have  been  different  without 
it?  (Morrow  and  Schocker,  1993:51 ). 

The  task  was  done  first  individually,  then  in  pairs  and  then  in  groups  of 
four  focusing  on  the  most  important  elements  from  the  individual  and  pair 
discussion. 

The  main  positive  elements  of  the  process  evaluation  approach  adopted 
on  this  course  were  twofold: 

the  participants  focused  their  attention  on  how  they  could  make  what 
they  had  experienced  on  this  course  work  in  their  own  contexts; 
the  participants  responded  more  enthusiastically  to  a  formative 
process   evaluation   as   opposed   to   the   summative  evaluation 
questionnaires  often  completed  at  the  end  of  courses. 
Summative  questionnaires  ask  the  participant  to  judge  the  worth  of 
the  product  which  he  or  she  has  just  received;  process  evaluation 
as  described  in  this  paper  invites  the  participant  to  share  in  the 
design  of  the  product  and  to  reflect  on  how  it  is  made.  This  is  a  very 
powerful  experience.  (Morrow  and  Schocker,  1993:54) 
Process  evaluation  links  closely  with  the  concept  of  self-development. 
The  more  involvement  that  participants  have  in  tailoring  the  content  and 
methodology  of  the  course,  the  more  responsibility  they  are  likely  to  take  for 
their  own  professional  development  through  the  activities  experienced.  On 
ILE  courses  participants  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  giving  feedback  but 
this  tends  to  arise  mainly  at  the  end  of  a  workshop  or  module  or  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  At  other  times,  although  there  is  opportunity  to  give  ongoing 
feedback,  there  is  no  particular  course  mechanism  designed  to  take  it  into 
account.  It  is  clearly  far  more  personalty  interesting  to  give  feedback  when 
you  can  still  gain  benefit  yourself  rather  than  at  a  stage  when  only  your 
successors  on  the  next  course  can  gain.  The  feeling  of  being  involved  and 
having  your  own  opinions  valued  also  has  a  positive  motivational  effect, 
particularly  if  some  change  results  from  your  comments. 

From  the  broader  perspective  of  the  Target-Oriented  Curriculum  with  its 
emphasis  on  formative  rather  than  summative  assessment,  it  might  also  seem 
appropriate  for  the  ILE  itself  to  move  in  the  direction  of  evaluating  courses 
more  formatively.  For  this  to  be  carried  out  practically,  careful  planning 
would  need  to  be  done  and  organisational  factors  would  need  to  be  taken 
into  account:  obviously,  for  example,  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  major 
timetable  changes  during  a  course.  Perhaps  as  a  starting  point  a  form  of 
process  evaluation  could  be  incorporated  into  one  module  of  the  course  as  a 
pilot  project. 

Follow-up  Projects 

Rudduck  points  out  that  positive  feelings  about  a  short  INSET  course 
are  no  guarantee  of  a  future  change  in  practice.  Rudduck  (1 981 :1 63)  states: 


a  major  drawback  of  the  short  course  is  that  it  tends  to  be  seen  as 

a  self-sufficient  and  self-contained  experience  whereas,  to  be  an 

effective  force  for  change  or  development  it  must  be  conceived 

and  perceived  as  an  episode  in  the  process  of  change. 
She  mentions  two  strategies  which  can  be  used  to  build  on  what  has  taken 
place  in  an  INSET  course,  namely  'follow-through'  and  'follow-up'.  The 
former  refers  to  implementation  activities  where  teachers  utilise  what  they 
have  learnt  on  a  course  to  improve  their  practice.  The  latter  involves  activities 
in  which  the  trainers  support  the  teachers  in  terms  of  implementation  or 
development.  In  this  section  of  the  paper,  I  will  look  at  follow-up. 

Taking  Rudduck's  work  as  a  starting-point,  a  Follow-Up  Support  Team 
(FUST)  was  formed  at  the  ILE  in  Hong  Kong  in  1990  (Lai,  1992).  The 
principal  aim  was  to  assist  participants  in  continuing  to  develop  and  reflect 
on  their  classroom  teaching  after  the  conclusion  of  their  16  week  full-time 
refresher  course.  Participants  were  visited  in  their  schools  approximately 
three  months  after  their  course  by  one  of  their  tutors.  The  visits  usually 
included  general  discussion  about  progress,  changes  in  methodology  or 
techniques  made  and  any  implementation  problems  that  had  been 
encountered.  The  visit  also  tended  to  involve  a  classroom  observation  of  the 
participant  teaching  a  class  of  her  choice. 

Responses  to  the  follow-up  visits  have  been  mixed.  Some  teachers 
appreciated  the  supportive  nature  of  continued  contact  with  the  ILE  tutors 
and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  further  discussion  or  advice. 
Others  felt  somewhat  threatened  by  being  observed  in  the  classroom. 
Although  an  evaluation  was  not  being  carried  out,  from  a  teacher 
perspective  being  observed  by  an  outsider  and  being  evaluated  are  closely 
linked.  From  another  angle  the  teacher  may  feel  that  the  tutor  is  monitoring 
the  extent  to  which  the  communicative  methodology  encouraged  on  the 
course  is  being  carried  out  and  so  may  feel  pressured  to  try  to  produce  a 
model  communicative  lesson.  The  attitude  of  the  participant's  colleagues 
may  also  colour  the  situation:  they  may  feel  that  the  teacher  is  being 
assessed  and  additionally  may  not  welcome  an  outsider  coming  in  to  the 
school  and  perhaps  covertly  'checking  up  on  them'. 

Another  aspect  of  FUST  was  seminars  held  at  the  ILE  on  Saturday 
mornings-the  same  seminar  was  held  on  consecutive  Saturdays  because  a 
lot  of  Hong  Kong  teachers  are  required  at  school  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
Seminars  were  led  by  an  ILE  tutor  but  were  of  a  collaborative  workshop 
nature.  Because  of  the  above  concerns  regarding  classroom  observation, 
Saturday  seminars  tended  to  be  the  preferred  follow-up  option  of 
participants.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  feedback  from  teachers  attending 
these  sessions  was  generally  positive  but  unfortunately  attendance  was 
sometimes  rather  low.  This  was  attributed  to  the  relative  inaccessibility  of 
ILE  for  teachers  who  do  not  live  on  Hong  Kong  Island,  heavy  workload  of 
teachers  and  natural  desire  to  take  advantage  of  one's  free  Saturday  for 
non-educational  purposes. 
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From  the  perspective  of  the  ILE  tutors  follow-up  visits  to  past 
participants  are  very  time-consuming,  particularly  when  one  considers  that 
the  tutors  will  already  be  involved  at  that  time  in  the  on-going  courses.  As 
the  discussion  above  indicates  the  benefits  of  the  follow-up  support  are 
,  debatable  and  difficult  to  quantify.  The  FUST  project  in  the  form  described 
here  was  consequently  discontinued.  Follow-up  has  been  continuing  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  i.e  through  individual  arrangements  between  tutors  and 
teachers.  This  may  have  several  positive  effects: 

•  If  the  visit  is  clearly  seen  as.  voluntary,  it  makes  it  seem  less 
threatening. 

•  The  ad  hoc  element  tends  to  make  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  visit 
more  of  a  negotiable  process  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  and  wants 
of  the  participant. 

•  Tutors  would  only  be  spending  time  with  teachers  who  actively 
desired  further  discussion  or  input.  The  FUST  team  itself  considered 
that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  target  individual  schools  which 
regularly  sent  enthusiastic  teachers  to  ILE  courses.  This  might  be  a 
useful  springboard  for  school-based  change  whilst  remaining  an 
efficient  and  productive  deployment  of  human  resources. 

Rudduck  (1981)  also  describes  two  other  follow-up  strategies  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly.  One  idea  is  to  send  out  a  portfolio  of  notes 
recalling  the  agenda  of  the  course  and  the  principles  that  lay  behind  some  of 
the  workshops  and  tasks  that  were  attempted.  This  is  intended  to  act  both  as 
a  reminder  of  ideas  and  as  a  stimulus  to  try  out  methods  or  techniques  that 
have  been  shared.  This  form  of  follow-up  seems  highly  suitable  for  the  ILE 
context.  A  concise  restatement  of  (say)  key  elements  in  task-based  learning 
or  principles  of  communicative  methodology  would  not  be  *do  time- 
consuming  for  tutors  and  might  be  a  useful  encouragement  to  t.achers  as 
well  as  keeping  a  channel  of  communication  open  between  the  ILE  and  the 
teacher. 

The  second  strategy  is  that  teachers  attend  INSET  courses  with  their 
school  departmental  colleagues.  This  can  reduce  the  feeling  of  isolation  that 
the  teacher  may  well  feel  on  returning  from  the  course  and  so  to  make  it 
easier  to  recreate  the  sharing  and  enthusiasm  experienced.  In  the  ILE 
context,  this  would  be  impractical  as  English  departments  in  schools  of 
participants  would  be  left  too  depleted.  However,  it  would  be  more  feasible 
in  those  situations  where  teachers  attended  workshops  in  their  own  time  or 
when  specific  in-service  days  have  been  allotted  as  already  happens  in 
Target-Oriented  Curriculum  teacher  education  seminars.  If  teachers  are 
undergoing  professional  development  in  school-based  teams,  this  seems  a 
solid  basis  for  practical  change  in  their  own  classrooms. 

Alderson  (1 985)  describes  an  alternative  foi  of  follow-up  tried  out  on 
in-service  ESP  courses  at  Lancaster  University.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
course  the  participants,  who  came  from  a  variety  of  overseas  institutes,  were 
asked  to  draw  up  an  Implementation  Plan  for  their  return  to  post.  In  other 
words,  the  participants  committed  themselves  in  writing  to  a  kind  of  contract 
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outlining  techniques  that  the  teacher  wished  to  put  into  practice.  The  plan 
was  discussed  with  a  tutor  who  offered  input  and  tried  to  ensure  that  the 
proposals  were  practical  and  workable. 

Participants  were  later  contacted  by  letter  in  order  to  obtain  feedback  on 
their  progress.  From  the  participants'  viewpoint,  the  letter  shows  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  on  completion  of  the  in-house  section  of  the  course 
and  that  expert  advice  is  still  available.  From  the  provider  perspective,  the 
letter  acts  as  further  encouragement  to  the  teachers  to  try  out  the  ideas  in 
their  Implementation  Plan.  Additionally,  by  enclosing  a  questionnaire  with 
the  letter,  useful  data  is  obtained  regarding  the  practicality  of  ideas  covered 
in  the  course  which  provided  post-course  feedback  the  analysis  of  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  future  courses. 

The  problems  identified  by  Alderson  for  this  kind  of  follow-up  were: 

post-course  teacher  workload  which  reduced  their  enthusiasm  for 

implementing  change; 

high  expectations  from  colleagues  in  that  having  attended  a  course 
overseas  they  would  be  able  to  transform  their  institutes; 
Being  impelled  into  a  role  of  adviser  and  teacher-trainer  may  be  an 
unwanted  by-product  of  attending  an  INSET  course.  Perhaps  teacher- 
trainers  need  to  consider  how  to  prepare  trainees  for  their  future  role  as 
confidantes,  motivators  or  teacher-trainers  when  they  return  to  their 
organisation,  particularly  as  a  'cascade'  approach  in  which  knowledge  flows 
from  the  top  down  is  becoming  increasingly  common.  As  discussed  earlier,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  more  the  participants  have  personally  put  into  the 
content  of  the  programme,  the  better  placed  they  will  be  for  a  future 
disseminating  or  advisory  role. 

Obviously  the  difficulties  faced  in  following  up  the  kind  of  course 
described  by  Alderson  are  more  problematic  than  for  the  ILE  in  Hong 
Kong — participants  come  from  different  countries  and  backgrounds,  and  the 
possibility  of  follow-up  contact  may  be  proscribed  on  financial  grounds. 
Nonetheless  the  idea  of  an  implementation  plan  seems  to  be  a  strategy  that 
is  well  worth  considering  for  the  ILE  context.  The  implementation  plan  in 
which  teachers  outline  particular  methods,  techniques  or  materials  that  they 
intend  to  try  out  could  also  be  a  useful  springboard  for  a  follow-up  visit. 

Planning  for  Return  to  School 

The  September  1993  ILE  Primary  Refresher  course  has  undergone  a 
number  of  revisions.  Of  particular  relevance  to  the  discussion  in  this  paper  is 
the  final  5  hour  unit  of  the  course  entitled  Planning  for  Return  to  School.  It 
is  intended  that  participants  will  do  the  following: 

discuss  and  share  practical  matters  (e.g.  techniques,  materials)  from 
the  course  that  can  help  to  renew  the  English  curriculum  when  they 
return  to  their  schools;  discuss  how  to  overcome  any  constraints 
arising  in  the  school  situation; 

develop  an  implementation  plan  individually  from  the  points  raised 
above  and  discuss  it  with  their  group  tutor; 


*  form  support  networks  amongst  themselves;  the  networks  could 
involve  sharing  of  resources,  discussion  of  implementation  progress 
or  special  interest  groups  e.g.  Pronunciation  Group  or  Key  Stage  2 
Materials  Development; 

•  prepare  the  ground  for  a  possible  follow-up  visit  by  an  I LE  tutor. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude,  I  want  to  reiterate  some  of  the  main  implications  for  INSET 
arising  from  the  discussion  in  this  paper. 

•  Wherever  possible  the  content  of  courses/workshops  should  arise 
from  the  classroom  realities  of  the  participants. 

*  There  should  be  on-going  evaluation  of  courses/workshops  with  the 
aim  of  improving  the  present  course. 

'  Follow-up  and  Follow-through  mechanisms  should  be  built  into  the 
course. 

•  Follow-up  could  take  the  form  of  reminder  circular  of  key  issues  in 
the  course  and/or  school  visits  negotiated  between  trainers  and 
teachers;  for  maximum  effect  school  visits  should  involve  more  than 
just  individual  participants. 

*  Follow-through  could  involve  implementation  plans  drawn  up  by 
participants  towards  the  end  of  the  course. 
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Background  to  the  Problem 

In  September  1992,  the  Hong  Kong  Education  Department  began 
preparing  upper  primary  teachers  for  the  implementation  of  the  new 
curriculum  initiative,  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  (TOC,  formerly  Targets  and 
Target  Related  Assessment  or  TTRA).  The  preparation  took  the  form  of 
three-day  introductory  seminars  for  teachers  of  the  core  curricular  subjects, 
Chinese,  English  and  Maths.  Teachers  who  attended  the  seminar  were  asked 
to  chose  one  of  the  core  subjects  as  an  elective. 

Evaluations  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seminars  and  teachers 
were  asked  to  assess  different  aspects  of  the  three  days.  For  teachers  who 
attended  the  English  elective,  one  aspect  of  the  assessment  involved 
considering  the  difficulty  level  of  the  session  on  lesson  planning.  A  little 
more  than  35%  (1  168)  of  the  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  (3127)  teachers  who  attended  the  English  elective  were  sampled. 
49.5%  of  the  total  number  sampled,  or  approximately  552  persons,  rated 
lesson  planning  as  difficult  and  1 8%  or  about  201  teachers,  rated  the  session 
as  very  difficult.  This  means  that  an  average  of  67.5%  (approximately  753 
teachers)  consistently  rated  the  session  as  difficult  or  very  difficult.  Even 
though  teachers  found  this  session  challenging,  they  found  it  equally  useful 
as  an  average  of  66.5%  (742  teachers)  rated  the  lesson  planning  as  useful. 
This  indicates  that  teachers  recognised  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  session. 
(Interestingly,  the  only  other  session  rated  as  equally  or  slightly  more 
difficult,  was  the  session  on  assessment.  Another  equally  demanding 
session,  scheme  of  work,  was  rated  as  less  difficult.^) 

This  article  will  focus  on  the  lesson  planning  aspect  of  the  three-day 
seminar  and  examine  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  difficulty  rating  of  the 
session  and  the  special  problems  that  teachers  encountered.  The  analyses 
of  teachers'  difficulties  in  a  central  aspect  of  teaching  have  important 
implications  for  practitioners,  teacher  educators,  curriculum  designers  and 
resource  developers. 

The  Lesson  Planning  Session 

This  session  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the 
three-day  seminar.  Teachers  had  had  a  gf:neral  introduction  to  TOC,  targets 
and  tasks.  During  this  session,  they  became  further  acquainted  with  the 
concept  of  tasks  and  were  required  to  develop  procedures  to  support 


teaching  a  chosen  task  from  the  Programme  of  Studies  (POS)  for  Key  Stage 
Two  (KS2). 

Additionally,  teachers  were  asked  to  develop  graded  worksheets  to 
accompany  the  lesson  procedures  which  would  assist  in  the  conduct  and 
development  of  the  task.  Planning  of  the  lesson  procedures  while  a  problem 
for  some  teachers,  was  not  a  major  problem  for  most  teachers.  The 
development  of  the  graded  worksheets  is  believed  to  be  the  major 
contributing  factor  accounting  for  the  difficuity  level  of  the  session. 
Feedback  of  teachers'  comments  from  open-ended  forms  and  the  three-day 
evaluation  forms  support  this  view.  Lecturers'  observations  and  teachers' 
verbal  comments  also  lend  support  to  this  belief.  The  difficulties  it)  designing 
the  graded  worksheets  are  the  foci  of  this  paper  and  will  be  examined  from 
the  following  perspectives: 

1 .  The  rationale  for  the  task  and  its  theoretical  underpinnings; 

2.  A  critical  examination  of  the  teachers'  task;  and 

3.  The  teachers'  performance  on  the  task. 

Following  the  summary,  recommendations  will  be  made  for  providing 
support  for  teachers  in  grading  tasks. 

The  Rationale  for  the  Task  and  its  Theoretical  Underpinnings 

Chapter  5  in  the  Education  Commission's  Report  Number  Four  (ECR4, 
1990)  recognises  the  need  for  teachers  to  address  the  specific  needs  and 
Interests  of  all  their  pupils.  It  states  that  the  new  curriculum  initiative  would 
improve  the  quality  of  learning  for  all  individual  students  from  primary  one  to 
secondary  five.  The  thrust  to  view  learners  as  unique  Individuals  is  also 
clearly  captured  in  the  Education  Commission's  document.  Hong  Kong:  A 
Statement  of  Aims  (1 992). 

It  states: 

Every  school  should  help  all  Its  students,  whatever  their  level  of  ability, 
and  including  those  with  special  educational  needs,  to  develop  their 
potential  as  fully  as  possible  in  both  academic  and  non-academic 
directions,  (p.1  5) 

The  document  further  notes  that  'any  system  of  mass  education  must 
recognize  a  wide  range  of  aptitudes  among  Its  students,  and  must  strive  as 
far  as  possible  to  cater  for  differing  needs  and  Interests'  (p.1  5).  These  views 
have  strong  theoretical  underpinnings  in  the  constructivlst  view  of  learning. 

The  constructivlst  view  of  learning  contends  that  learners  use  Individual 
frameworks  of  knowledge  and  experiences  as  foundations  for  constructing 
meaning  (e.g.  Gagne,  1985).  Variation  in  knowledge  and  experience  help  to 
account  for  learner  differences  in  learning.  This  diversity  is  not  viewed  as  a 
liability  (Hiebert,  1991;  Sebba  &  Beyers,  1992),  but  as  a  building  block  for 
learning  and  teaching.  In  terms  of  curriculum  planning,  this  means  that  the 
curnculum  should  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  not  so  rigid  that  it  blames  and  punishes  the  learner  for  not  adjusting  to 
the  curriculum  (Sebba  &  Byers,  1992). 
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The  task  that  teachers  were  asked  to  do  in  this  session  is  often  left 
to  textbook  designers.  Textbook  designers  have  traditionally  graded  or 
sequenced  their  materials  in  a  linear  fashion  according  to  components  of 
language  such  as  grammar  or  vocabulary.  However,  current  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning  are  much  more  interactive  and  interdependent  (Biggs, 
1990;  Gagne,l985)  and  activities  based  on  the  communicative  approach  to 
teaching  stress  more  of  an  integration  of  components  (Scarino,  Vale,  McKay 
&  Wichman,  1988).  in  grading  tasks  a  host  of  variables  need  to  be 
considered  such  as  learners'  needs  and  interests,  text  type  and  level  of 
difficulty,  situation,  grammar,  functions,  vocabulary,  as  well  as  processing 
and  task  demands.  Teachers,  therefore,  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  interplay 
of  variables  when  selecting,  designing  or  adapting  graded  tasks  so  that  they 
are  better  equipped  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  their  learners. 

What  is  a  Learning  Task? 

The  work  that  the  teachers  were  required  to  do  called  for  a  basic 
understanding  of  tasks.  There  is  no  real  consensus  on  the  definition  of  a 
task.  Nunan  (1989)  notes  that  in  education  and  other  fields  there  are 
numerous  definitions.  Within  second  language  learning  he  points  out  that 
there  are  non-linguistic  definitions  and  pedagogical  definitions  as  well  as 
there  are  communicative  and  noncommunicative  distinctions  along  with 
differences  cited  in  real- world  and  pedagogic  tasks.  Nunan's  (1989) 
definition  of  a  communicative  task  is  sxa^id  as  'a  piece  of  classroom  work 
which  involves  learners  in  comprehending,  manipulating,  producing,  or 
interacting  in  the  target  language  while  their  attention  is  principally  focused 
on  meaning  rather  than  form'  (p.1 0) . 

The  Education  Department  (1992)  describes  a  learning  task  as  'the 
purposeful  and  contextualized  means  through  which  students  progress 
towards  the  learning  targets'  (p. 20).  When  engaging  in  tasks  students  are 
expected  to  go  beyond  'practising  elements  of  the  subject'  and  should 
instead  'activate  and  extend  their  frameworks  of  kriowledge  and  skill'  (p. 20). 

Tasks  are  usually  contrasted  with  exercises  but  they  are  not  seen  as 
mutually  exclusive  but  as  coexisting  and  interrelating.  Exercises  facilitate 
tasks  and  when  students  focus  upon  particular  elements  of  knowledge  or 
skills  for  pedagogical  purposes  they  are  said  to  be  doing  an  exercise  (Clark  & 
Scarino.  1992).  An  exercise  would  therefore  entail  as  Nunan  (1989) 
describes  it  'noncommunicative  or  pseudo-communicative  activity  types' 
such  as  'repetition,  substitution  and  transformation  drills'  (p.41 ). 

The  Teachers'  Task 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  graded  worksheets,  teachers  had  to 
develop  procedures  for  the  learning  task  English  in  the  Street  (Appendix  A). 
These  procedures  included  Identifying  the  targets,  teaching  steps, 
grammatical  structures,  text  type,  vocabulary,  assessment,  resources, 
workbook  references,  etc.  Following  the  development  of  their  procedures. 


ideas  were  exchanged  and  alternatives  offered.  From  this  point,  teachers 
were  asked  to  consider  how  their  procedures  would  affect  the  performance 
of  students  with  different  levels  of  skills  (i.e.  quicker  and  slower  pupils).  A 
brief  discussion  followed  as  teachers  considered  some  of  the  factors 
influencing  variation  in  students"  performance  such  as  students' 
backgrounds  and  mental  capabilities. 

Following  discussion  on  the  contributing  factors  of  student  variation, 
teachers  were  then  given  some  input  on  the  various  options  for 
accommodating  individual  differences  along  with  approaches  to  grading 
activities.  The  input  was  based  mainly  on  the  description  of  grading  tasks  as 
they  are  described  by  Scarino,  Vale,  Mckay  and  Wichmann  (1988)  and  the 
notes  in  the  POS  (pages  190-193).  Examples  of  graded  tasks  were  used  as 
references.  Teachers  were  asked  to  consider  the  following  principles  when 
designing  graded  or  layered  tasks  for  a  particular  class: 

the  size  of  the  task  in  terms  of  the  number  of  steps  as  more  steps 
means  higher  difficulty  level; 

the  linguistic  demands  of  the  task  in  terms  of  the  language  structures 
and  the  vocabulary  as  the  more  complex  the  structures  are  the  higher 
the  difficulty  level;  and  the  more  unfamiliar  the  terms  are  the  greater 
the  difficulty  level; 

the  intellectual  demands  of  the  task  in  terms  of  the  mental  processes 
needed  to  carry  out  the  task; 

the  amount  of  support  provided  during  the  task  in  terms  of  examples 

of  linguistic  structures  and  vocabulary;  more  support  makes  the  task 

easier,  less  support  increases  the  difficulty  level: 

and  the  difficulty  level  of  the  text,  determined  by  familiarity,  sentence 

structures,  vocabulary,  interest  etc. 
To  support  the  design  of  the  worksheets,  teachers  were  also  asked  lo 
consider  two  possible  options  of  task  designs.  These  were  as  follows: 

OPT/ON  7 

Teachers  were  encouraged  to  approach  the  task  by  creating  three 
separate  worksheets  on  the  same  task  bearing  in  mind  the  skill  levels  of  the 
students  (see  Table  1 ).  In  other  words,  the  task  was  held  constant.  All  the 
students  would  work  with  the  same  task  but  with  varying  degrees  of  support 
(see  Appendix  B).  Classroom  management  considerations  were  primary  in 
the  design  of  this  option  as  roughly  three  broad  groups  were  being 
instructed  simultaneously. 


Table  1 :  Option  1 


SLOWER 


AVERAGE 


QUICKER 


more  support 


some  support 


less  support  or 
no  support 
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OPTION  2 

This  option  asked  teachers  to  consider  the  task  design  from  a  more 
extended  and  elaborated  viewpoint  (see  Table  2).  Bloom's  Taxonomy 
(1956)  is  applied  in  this  option  and  teachers  were  required  to  create  three 
worksheets  but  this  time  the  focus  was  on  extending  the  same  task  so  that 
the  learner's  knowledge  and  skills  were  being  stretched  incrementally. 
Unlike  option  one,  learners  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do  all  three  tasks 
depending  on  their  finishing  rates.  Because  the  first  task  would  be  at  the 
developing  knowledge  level,  it  would  be  the  easier  task  and  would 
accommodate  the  slower  pupils  and  simultaneously  lay  a  foundation  for  all 
learners  (see  Appendix  C).  The  final  task  would  cater  more  lO  the  quicker 
students  but  still  offer  others  a  chance  to  apply  their  skills  based  on  the 
acquired  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  previous  two  tasks.  No  student 
would  be  penalised  for  not  completing  all  the  worksheets.  The  worksheets 
could  focus  on  different  skills  or  subskills  such  as  reading  or  writing  but  it 
was  recommended  that  teachers  be  consistent  and  use  the  same  vocabulary 
and  skills  across  the  worksheets. 


Table  2:  Option  2 


LEVEL  1 

KNOWLEDGE 

Task  Examples 
list,  label,  name, 
match,  locate 

LEVEL  2 

COMPREHENSION 

classify,  read 
describe,  identify 

LEVELS 

APPLICATION 

create,  report 
imagine,  apply 

Following  the  input,  teachers  were  asked  to  refer  to  their  lesson  procedures 
to  develop  a  suppor^tive  worksheet  on  the  task  English  in  the  Street  The 
teachers  were  then  encouraged  to  consider  one  of  the  options  for  the  design 
of  their  worksheets  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  classroom  management 
implications  of  their  choice.  They  were  then  given  approximately  one  hour  to 
prepare  the  rough  drafts  and  worked  in  groups  of  four  to  seven  persons.  Two 
tutors  were  available  to  provide  assistance  and  feedback.  Teachers  also  had 
access  to  supportive  handouts  and  worksheets.  It  was  expected  that  the 
teachers  would  complete  their  designs  at  home  and  bring  them  in  the  next 
day  for  presentation  to  their  colleagues  using  an  overhead  projector. 

The  Examination  of  the  Presentations 

During  the  presentations,  the  worksheets  were  scrutinised  along  the 
following  guidelines: 


Appropriacy  to  the  Lesson  s  Theme 

Here,  it  was  expected  that  all  the  worksheets  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  task  English  in  the  Street  and  that  they  would  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
the  targets  in  the  teachers'  lesson  procedures. 

Grading 

All  worksheets  were  expected  to  show  evidence  of  grading  regardless 
of  the  option  selected.  For  option  one,  teachers  were  watching  for  evidence 
of  less  or  more  support  with  a  cautious  eye  for  cases  of  too  much  support. 
Additionally,  teachers  were  to  consider  the  number  of  steps  and  the 
intellectual  demands  of  the  task.  Option  two  should  show  evidence  of 
grading  according  to  level  of  skill  or  mental  processing  demands. 

Purpose  and  Use  of  Context 

A  purposeful  worksheet  gives  meaning  to  what  the  learners  are 
expected  to  do.  Learners  are  therefore  able  to  form  some  connection  and 
relevance  to  their  lives.  It  was  expected  that  the  opening  statements  on  the 
worksheets  would  reflect  this  orientation  to  meaningfulness.  The  purpose 
would  be  very  much  supported  by  the  real,  simulated  or  imagined  situation 
or  context  within  which  the  learners  would  interact. 

Skill  Development 

The  worksheets  should  reflect  an  orientation  toward  a  particular  skill  or 
an  integration  of  skills.  The  three  worksheets  for  option  one  were  expected 
to  focus  on  the  same  skt!l(s)  with  their  appropriate  degrees  of  support.  This 
would  minimise  teachers'  classroom  management  problems  and  assist  with 
organisation  for  teaching.  Option  two  could  duplicate  option  one  by 
focusing  on  developing  the  same  skill(s)  across  the  three  worksheets  or 
could  focus  on  three  different  skills.  However,  it  was  expected  that  option 
two  worksheets  would  also  show  evidence  of  building  and  application  of 
knowhdge. 

Language  Use 

The  vocabulary  for  the  three  worksheets  should  be  connected  and 
consistent  to  provide  reinforcement  and  ensure  coverage.  For  option  one  it 
was  hoped  that  the  vocabulary  would  be  the  same  but  the  difficulty  level  for 
the  manipulation  and  use  of  the  vocabulary  would  differ.  For  option  two 
it  was  expected  that  the  vocabulary  and  context  would  allow  for 
reinforcement  and  coherence  across  the  worksheets.  The  same  applied  to 
structure. 

Degree  of  Openness  and  Options 

Teachers  were  encouraged  to  consider  the  deqree  of  openness  or 
closure  for  both  options  with  the  degree  of  openness  increasing  across  the 
three  worksheets.  Openness  referred  to  the  amount  of  leeway  or  freedom 
given  to  the  learner  to  initiate  original  answers  while  closure  referred  to  the 
amount  of  parameters  imposed  on  the  task  to  assist  the  learner  with  the 
production  of  the  answers.  It  was  expected  also  that  learners  would  be 
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provided  with  some  options  or  choices  to  encourage  decision  making  and 
risk  taking. 

/nferest 

Interest  is  closely  connected  to  purpose  and  context  but  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  think  of  this  as  a  separate  criterion  especially  with  respect  to 
the  first  level  worksheets.  This  was  to  encourage  especially,  a  high  interest 
and  level  of  mental  stimulation  in  the  worksheets  targeted  for  the  slower 
learners. 


Samples  of  the  Presentations^ 

The  following  pages  offer  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  common  features 
of  the  worksheets  as  presented  by  the  teachers.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only 
summary  descriptions  are  given.  They  are  presented  according  to  their 
options  as  teachers  would  be  better  able  to  see  the  parallels  between  similar 
worksheets  although  there  is  an  overlap  between  the  two  options.  A 
summary  of  the  teachers'  presentations  follows  the  examples. 


EXAMPLES  OF  OPTION  1 


SLOWER  PUPILS 


la  Use  the  picture  of  the 
park  to  complete  sentences 
about  signs  rn  the  park 
(e.g.  You  must....).  Put  ths 
signs  in  the  correct  boxes 
on  the  picture. 

2a  Use  the  map.  the 
marked  route  and  the  cues 
given  to  complete  the 
description  of  how  to  get 
to  the  supermarket. 

3a  Use  the  picture  of 
Victoria  Park  to  explain 
what  the  signs  mean.  Use 
the  words  given  to  help 
you. 


AVERAGE  PUPILS 


QUICKER  PUPILS 


lb  Look  at  the  signs  in  the 
park  and  put  the  words  in 
the  correct  order  (e.g  flowers 
pick  don't  the).  Read  the 
instructions  and  draw  the 
signs. 

2b  How  will  you  get  to  the 
supermarket?  Use  the  nap 
with  the  route  given  to 
help  you  re-arrange  the 
directions. 

3b  John  IS  in  Victoria  Park 
and  he  vv/rites  down  the 
signs  that  he  saw. 


1c  Look  at  the  signs  in  the 
park  and  give  meanings  of 
terms  (e.g.  entiance/exit). 
Put  misplaced  signs  in  their 
correct  places. 

2c  Refer  to  the  map  and  the 
marked  route  to  tell  how  to 
get  to  the  supermarket. 


3c  What  have  the  children 
done  wrong?  Use  the  picture 
of  Victoria  Park  and  the 
example  given  to  tell  what 
children  should  noi  do. 


EXAMPLES  OF  OPTION  2 


LEVEL  1 

4a  Read  the  description 
and  clues  to  label  the  map 
with  street  names  and 
shop  names. 


LEVEL  2 

4b  Use  the  map  to  help  Mary 
plan  a  birthday  pa  :y  Follow 
the  first  example  and  give 
the  directions  for  the  shops 
you  need  to  visit  to  buy  the 
food. 


LEVEL  3 
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4c  Use  the  map  to  tell  John 
how  to  find  the  party. 


EXAMPLES  OF  OPTION  2 


LEVEL  1 

LEVEL  2 

LEVELS 

5a  Mother  is  planning  a 
party.  Use  the  map  to 
complete  the  plan  of  where 
she  needs  to  go  to  buy  the 

vy^rioiiQ  fooH 

6a  Use  the  map  and  the 
given  v/ords  to  complete 
the  description  of  the 
journey  to  Central  Park. 

5b  Tom  is  shopping  for  the 
party.  Help  him  to  find  his 
way  to  buy  the  food.  Use 
the  route  given  on  the  map 
to  re-arrange  the  nine 
statements  to  match  the 
route  given  on  the  map. 

6b  Re-arrange  the  eleven 
statements  by  using  the 
map  to  give  the  journey  to 
Central  Park. 

5c  Tom  is  talking  to  Dick 
about  the  party.  He  is 
describing  the  food  and 
where  he  bought  It.  Write 
the  conversation. 

6c  Use  the  map  to  tell  what 
was  bought  at  the 
supermarket  and  what 
happened  on  the  way  to 
Central  Park. 

Summary  of  Teachers'  Worksheets 


bTRENbTHb 

WEAKNESSES 

Appropriacy  to  the 
lesson's  theme 

Worksheets  were  supportive 
of  the  task;  Some  expansions 
on  the  theme. 

Restrictive  interpretations  of  the 
theme  in  optjon  2  examples. 

Grading 

Generally  manipulated  by  the 
amount  of  support  given  and 
number  of  steps  taken  (e.g. 
S2). 

Distinctions  between  levels  were 
not  always  clear;  Too  many  steps 
for  level  2  especially  in  re- 
sequencing  tasks  (e.g.  »  5b.  6b); 
Often  too  much  support  given 
(e.g.  1X2). 

Purpose  and  use  of 
context 

Some  attempts  to  develop  and 
expand  contexts  (e.g.  s5). 

Purposeful  situations  not  properly 
developed  and  tended  to 
resemble  traditional  exercises 
(e.g.  tt  3c);  First  level  tasks  poorly 
developed  (e.g.  :?1a);  Lack  of 
coherence  across  worksheets  for 
option  2  related  tasks  (e.g.  l$4a). 

Skill  focus  and 
development 

Langurige  use 

Clear  progression  in  the 
development  of  skills  across 
the  three  levels  for  option  2 
examples  (e.g  z  4,  5); 
Vocabulary  reinforced  across 
levels  in  option  2  (e.g  :t  6). 

Unclear  skill  focus  across 
worksheets  for  optton  one  (e.g. 
it  1 ).  Skills  limited  to  reading 
and  writing  areas 

Consistent  use  of  vocabulary 
and  structures  for  both 
options. 

Worksheets  resembled  exercises 
(e.g  ^  1  c,  3c).  continued  . 

Too  much  control  for  all  levels 
(e.g.  5  2a),  Few  options  given 
to  encourage  learners  to  make 
decisions. 

Degree  of  openness 
and  options 

Element  of  control  present. 

CRITERIA 

STRENGTHS 

WEAKNESSES 

Interest 

Third  level  tasks  were  more 
interesting  (e.g.  5c) 



First  level  worksheets  low  In 
interest  and  intellectual  challenge 
(e.g.  it  la);  Third  level  tasks  not 
challenging  (e.g.  :t  3c). 

Recommendations 

Designing  layered  worksheets  is  a  time-consuming  and  difficult  task.  In 
these  TOC  Introductory  sessions,  time  was  limited  and  teachers  had  had 
limited  exposure  to  working  with  tasks.  Designing  graded  worksheets  that 
meet  the  criteria  for  tasks,  demands  the  interplay  and  balancing  of  many 
variables.  Teachers  had  a  clear  understanding  of  grading  principles  but 
found  it  difficult  to  incorporate  them  into  task- like  worksheets  and  they 
often  forgot  to  consider  the  classroom  management  implications  of  their 
design.  Teachers  will  need  a  great  deal  of  support  to  further  develop  their 
skills  in  this  area.  To  improve  teachers'  expertise  in  grading  tasks  the 
following  recommendations  are  given: 

1.  Allow  sufficient  time  to  plan  and  develop  or  select  appropriate 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  and  interest  of  pupils; 

2.  When  designing  graded  tasks  consider  first  the  purpose;  ensure 
that  the  purpose  has  a  meaningful  application  to  the  every  day  lives 
of  the  students; 

3.  Develop  contexts  or  situations  that  the  students  can  relate  to;  some 
degree  of  familiarity  Is  desirable; 

4.  Consider  which  skills  and  language  will  be  developed  in  the  tasks 
and  try  to  incorporate  them  into  the  worksheets  so  that  there  is  a 
common  core  to  what  the  learners  are  doing; 

5.  Provide  more  support  to  the  weaker  or  slower  students  but  at  the 
same  time  try  to  give  them  interesting  tasks;  allow  them  to  have 
some  choice; 

6.  Always  consider  the  classroom  management  implications  of  the 
tasks;  skilled  grouping  is  desirable  in  some  cases;  allow  all  learners 
access  to  all  of  the  tasks  sometimes. 

7.  Develop  experience  with  tasks  by  utilizing  all  the  available 
resources  such  as  the  POS;  practice  incorporating  tasks  into 
lessons;  make  use  of  the  expertise  offered  by  support  institutions. 

Conclusion 

This  brief  analysis  has  provided  a  closer  examination  of  one  of  the 
critical  areas  in  accommodating  individual  differences,  a  central  concept  of 
TOC,  At  the  present  time,  teachers  are  accustomed  to  traditional  whole-class 
teaching  and  the  bridge  towards  individualisation  in  terms  of  learners'  needs 
and  interests  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  one  for  most  educators.  The  broad 
grouping  of  tasks  as  portrayed  in  this  paper,  is  an  interim  measure  toward 
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attaining  the  full  accommodation  of  individual  learner's  needs  and  interests 
in  instruction.  This  approach  does  not,  in  the  long  run,  accommodate  every 
learner  but  it  does  in  the  short  run,  prepare  teachers  to  think  about  the 
related  issues  both  in  practical  and  pedagogical  terms. 

NOTES 

1.  These  data  are  from  the  unpublished  TOC  Teacher  Education  Team's  Summary  of 
Evaluation,  1992-93.  Education  Department.  Hong  Kong. 

2.  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  TOC -English  Team. 
Special  thanks  to  Henry  Hepburn,  team  leader  and  all  the  teachers  whose  worksheets  made 
this  paper  possible. 
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APPENDIX  A 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  STREET 

Targets: 

Developing  Knowledge  (DK) 

A.  Identify,  name  and  make  connections  among  concepts  and  their 
related  procedures  drawn  from  learning  In  English  and  In  other  subjects 
in  the  course  of  creating  and  using  texts. 

F.  Search  for  and  gather  Information  on  a  topic,  take  notes, 
synthesize,  reorganize  and  present  Information  in  a  written  report  or 
illustrated  talk. 

1.  Learners  are  told  that  they  are  to  find  'the  English'  that  is  in  the  street. 
They  brainstorm  where  they  can  find  It  and  compile  a  list  with  teacher 
support.  Learners  divide  into  groups.  Each  group  Is  to  record  the  English 
found  in  a  particular  domain,  e.g.  road  signs,  shop-signs,  signboards, 
signs  on  buildings  etc.  Learners  search  and  record  the  findings  after.the 
lesson.  On  returning  to  the  classroom,  they  report  their  findings.  (D.K.f ) 

2.  With  teacher  support,  they  relate  the  English  In  the  street  to  what  they 
have  learnt  in  the  classroom  and  other  knowledge.  They  discover  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  English  (e.g.  Post  no  bill  1)  through  connecting 
it  with  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  (D.K.a) 

3.  Drawing  on  the  English  learners  found  and  relating  ll  to  the  concepts 
and  cognitive  processes  appropriate  for  learners  of  this  key  stage,  the 
teacher  may  also  introduce  some  interesting  aspects  of  the  language  to 
the  learners  or  explain  how  the  language  is  used  In  daily  life  (e.g.  What 
is  HK?  What  Is  the  NT?/What  is  this  'M'?  (teacher  showing  the  logo  of 
McDonald's)/What  Is  this  T  (teacher  showing  a  picture  of  a  public 
telephone  kiosk  with  a  T  sign)/What  does  'P'  stand  for  as  a  road 
sign?/What  does  CMB  mean?/What  does  KCR  mean?  What  does  LRT 
mean?  What  does  MTR  mean?).  (D.K.A) 

Education  Department  (1992).  Programme  of  Study  for  English,  Key  Stage 
2  (Primary  4 -Primary  6)  p.  61.  Hong  Kong. 
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DEVELOPING  LEARNER  RESPOh^SIBILITY 
IIM  THE  EARLY  STAGES  OF  WRmNG 


Lynda  Poon,  Anne  Lo,  SteNa  Kong 

Target  Oriented  Curriculum  Teacher  Education  Team 


'If  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  you  feed  him  for  one  day.  If  you  teach  a  man  to 
fish,  you  feed  him  for  a  lifetime.' 


'The  only  man  who  is  educated  is  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  learn'. 


Introduction 

In  the  process  of  training  teachers  for  the  curriculum  renewal  brought 
about  by  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  (previously  referred  to  as  Targets  and 
Target  Related  Assessment),  it  was  realized  that,  inter-alla.  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  that  teachers  face  Is  how  to  accommodate  the  changes  required 
of  them.  Giroux  (1981)  Indicates  that  the  curriculum  cannot  be  truly 
renewed  if  it  is  simply  recycling  and  repackaging  forms  of  the  existing 
rationality.  Curriculum  renewal  implies  critical  reflection  on  a  9^\<is  of 
pedagogical  issues  like  the  aims  of  education,  the  principles  of  learning,  and 
the  roles  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

One  area  for  reflection  is  the  roles  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner  in 
facilitating  learninj.  In  many  Hong  Kong  primary  classrooms,  the  curriculum 
is  heavily  teacher-centred  and  content-based.  The  teachers  feel  that  their 
responsibility  is  to  teach  their  learners  all  the  content  of  the  textbook  no 
matter  whether  it  can  be  digested  or  not.  The  effect  of  this  Is  that  learning 
becomes  passive  knowledge-receiving  and  the  responsibility  for  learning 
remains  with  the  teacher,  who  has  to  make  sure  that  the  learners  learn  what 
is  taught.  But  since  it  Is  not  possible  for  the  teacher  to  disseminate  all  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the  learners  in  a  classroom,  teachers  should 
therefore  help  students  learn  how  to  acquire  knowledge  —  'to  think,  make 
connections  and  relate  what  they  have  learnt  to  their  own  situation' 
(Education  Commission  1992.19)  —  so  that  learning  Is  self-directed  and 
does  not  stop  after  learners  leave  school.  The  TOC  Programme  of  Study  for 
English:  Key  Stage  2  also  points  out  clearly  that  'learning  a  language  is  a 
process  which  depends  on  the  icarners'  capability  to  engage  their  minds 
actively  with  the  language  .  ...  It  is  therefore  important  for  lectrners  to 
develop,  as  soon  as  possible,  u  sense  of  re'^.nonsibility  which  will  motivate 
them  to  engage  actively  in  their  learning  '  (Education  Department  1992:16) 


Confucius 


Carl  Rogers 


Purposes  &  Scope  of  Article 

The- traditional  view  of  teachers  as  the  providers  of  knowledge  and 
authority  is  still  strongly  held  by  many  teachers  as  well  as  students  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  purposes  of  this  article  are,  therefore,  to  raise  teacher  awareness 
of  the  need  to  promote  learner  responsibility  among  students  when  they  are 
young  so  that  they  can  be  more  self  motivated  and  independent  in  learning; 
and  to  propose  some  practical  means  of  developing  self-assessment^  among 
primary  pupils  in  writing. 

There  are  many  different  aspects  in  developing  learner  responsibility.  " 
They  include  the  opening  up  of  more  choices  for  learners  to  make  decisions 
and  the  provision  of  more  opportunities  for  participation  of  learners  in  their 
learning  so  that  they  can  decide  upon  their  pacing,  contribute  to  the  lessons, 
get  involved  in  monitoring,  evaluating  and  assessing  their  progress,  and  help 
their  peers.  In  other  words,  the  classroom  is  to  move  from  a  continuum  of 
direct  to  indirect  control  and  from  extrinsic  to  intrinsic  motivation.  . 

The  scope  of  this  article  is  developing  learner  responsibility  in 
self-assessment,  with  special  focus  on  writing.  The  reasons  are: 

(1)  As  reflected  from  teachers'  feedback  to  the  TOC  Teacher  Education 
Seminars,  teachers  are  most  concerned  with  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  procedures  involved  in  target-related  assessment.  The  concept  of 
assessment  as  part  of  the  teaching  and  learning  process  and  the  emerging 
importance  played  by  formative  assessment  in  the  curriculum  is  still  very 
new  to  most  teachers.  Helping  learners  learn  to  evaluate  and  assess  their 
own  performance  is  one  way  of  involving  learners  in  such  art  assessment 
process. 

(2)  Writing  is  a  skill  which  involves  more  easily  observable  processes  and 
yields  more  concrete  products.  Moreover,  'process  writing'  (as  defined  in 
the  TOC  Programme  of  Study  for  English:  Key  Stage  2)  is  considered  a 
'prominent'  aspect  in  TOC  teaching  and  learning  for  English  (Education 
Department  1992:205).  It,  therefore,  serves  as  an  appropriate  aspect  for 
illustrating  how  teachers  can  help  learners  develop  their  own  responsibility 
and  independence  in  self  assessing  their  writing. 

Self-Assessment  in  Writing 

The  ability  for  'earners  to  self-assess  is  essential  m  helping  learners  to 
benefit  from  the  process  of  writing  and  become  more  creative  and 
independent  writers.  This  is  because  ihe  fundamental  purpose  of  assessment 
is  to  provide  feedback  to  learners  about  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  thus 
promoting  their  learning.  Self-assessment  in  process  writing  helps  learners 
examine  'what  they  do  as  they  write,  the  strategies  they  use  and  the 
decisions  they  make  as  writers'  (Tompkins  1992:244).  Although  it  is  often 
lield  that  teachers  and  specialists  will  be  more  reliable  in  their  assessment 
than  the  learners  themselves,  many  learners  do  have  an  idea  of  their  own 
performance  and  they  can  learn  to  get  information  about  their  own  learning 
with  proper  guidance  (Dickinson  1987).  The  main  issue  in  this  context  is 
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indeed  not  whether  self  assessment  is  reliable  but  whether  it  enables  learners 
to  become  better  learners. 

Self-assessment  can  be  done  in  different  ways  using  different 
instruments.  In  this  article,  three  types  of  instruments  are  proposed  for 
helping  primary  pupils  m  Hong  Kong  become  responsible  and  independent 
writers.  Some  fundamental  changes,  however,  are  needed  in  the  current 
writing  classroom  to  make  it  possible  for  these  instruments  to  be  employed. 

The  basic  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  whether  pupils  receive 
opportunities  to  write  for  genuine  communication  where  they  can  express 
their  own  ideas  and  feelings  for  specific  purposes  and  for  specific  readers.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  conventional  practice  of  guided  writing  tr.  the 
primary  classroom  in  Hong  Kong  actually  helps  pupils  become  effective 
writers.  Guided  writing,  whether  in  the  form  of  filling  in  blanks  or  answering 
questions  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  v\/riting  at  all.  It  is  only  a  kind  of  linguistic 
exercise  which  does  not  allow  many  chances  for  pupils  to  express 
themselves  creatively,  to  experiment  and  to  take  risks.  Consequently,  pupils' 
duty  in  a  writing  lesson  is  to  try  their  best  to  write  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
answers  expected  of  them  within  one  or  two^ periods;  after  which,  the 
teacher  will  assume  the  role  of  an  item  checker  (Mahon  1992),  trying  to 
correct  all  the  mistakes  of  the  pupils.  Such  an  experience  makes  writing  very 
contrived  and  does  not  really  help  learners  explore  the  art  of  writing  and 
acquire  the  skills  needed  for  a  responsible  and  independent  writer. 
Moreover,  writing  is  considered  a  lonely  and  individual  activity.  This  is 
especially  so  in  a  conventional  writing  classroom  where  pupils  are  not 
encouraged  to  talk  or  consult  others  for  ideas. 

In  short,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  way  the  writing  exercise  is 
conducted  in  the  classroom  before  self-assessment  instruments  can  be 
meaningfully  used.  The  above  discussion  shows  that  the  fundamental 
change  is  teachers'  willingness  to  let  go  and  allow  children  more 
opportunities  to  write  without  fear  of  making  mistakes.  As  Rowe  and  Lomas 
put  it,  'Writing  is  a  skill  that  will  flourish  only  if  children  are  free  to 
experiment  with  written  language'  and  'the  best  way  to  learn  to  write  is  by 
writing'  (Rowe  and  Lomas  1984:1).  The  teacher's  role  is  to  guide  learners 
through  the  stages  of  the  writing  process  and  turn  the  classroom  into  a 
writing  community  where  there  is  mutual  sharing  and  support  among 
learners  and  also  between  the  teacher  and  learners.  As  the  teacher  assumes 
the  role  of  a  guide  through  the  writing  process  and  that  of  a  critical  reader, 
giving  pupils  feedback  on  content  and  form  wherever  appropriate,  pupils 
will  gradually  learn  to  take  up  a  more  active  role  In  writing  and  be  ready  to 
assess  their  own  work  as  well  as  their  peers'  work. 

Instrunnents  for  Self -assessnnent  in  Writing 

Three  types  of  instruments  for  self-assessment  in  writing  are  proposed 
here  for  use  by  primary  pupils  in  Hong  Kong.  They  are  (1)  checklists,  (2) 
progress  cards,  and  (3)  self-evaluation  questionnaires. 
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(1)  Checklists, 


The  checklists  designed  are  based  on  Tompkins'  ideas  (1990,  1992). 
The  stages  outlined  in  the  checklists  basically  follow  the  five  main  stages  of 
process  writing  stated  in  the  TOC  Programme  of  Study  for  English:  Key 
Stage  2  i.e.  pre-writing,  drafting,  revising,  editing  and  publishing. 

Checklist  1  is  the  comprehensive  checklist  for  all  the  stages  in  the 
writing  process.  Checklists  1.1  to  1.4  each  deals  with  one  or  two  of  these 
stages.  Checklist  1 .1  deals  with  the  Pre-wriling  stage  and  the  Drafting  stage. 
Checklist  1.2  the  Revising  stage.  Checklist  1.3  the  Editing  stage  and 
Checklist  1.4  the  Publishing  stage.  Together,  these  4  checklists  include 
exactly  the  same  steps  as  those  in  the  comprehensive  Checklist  1.  These  4 
checklists  are  designed  for  beginning  writers  and  are  therefore  presented 
in  the  form  of  pictures  so  as  to  help  illustrate  the  steps  visually.  The 
metalanguage  is  kept  as  simple  as  possible  but  some  process  words  are 
included  since  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  need  to  establish  a  bank  of 
familiar  terminology  for  discussion  and  conferencing  where  the  teacher 
meets  pupils  individually  or  in  groups  on  particular  aspects  of  their  writing. 

At  the  Pre-writing  stage,  it  is  suggested  that  pupils  should  be  helped  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  developing  a  Word  Bank  for  each  particular  writing  task. 
The  Word  Bank  will  include  the  target  words  needed  for  that  particular  piece 
of  writing  and  it  will  be  the  source  of  reference  when  pupils  have  to  check 
spelling  in  the  Editing  stage.  We  think  it  is  sufficient  for  pupils  to  check  the 
spelling  of  the  target  words  only  because  these  are  words  specially  learnt  for 
writing  a  particular  piece. 

The  Feedback  Checklist  (Card  1 )  to  be  used  at  Step  9  is  designed  to 
help  pupils  develop  revision  skills. 

(2)  Progress  Cards 

Pupils  can  be  guided  to  develop  a  variety  of  progress  cards  to  use  in 
charting  their  own  learning  progress  in  various  writing  sub-skills.  Two 
exemplar  progress  cards,  one  on  grammar  and  one  on  punctuation  (Cards  2 
and  3),  are  presented  here.  These  two  progress  cards  can  be  used  as 
checklists  when  pupils  are  working  at  the  Editing  stage  (Steps  13  and  14, 
Checklist  1.3). 

According  to  Walshe,  'there  are  five  small  areas  of  grammar 
teaching/learning  that  can  help  writers  to  be  conscious  avoiders  of  error' 
(1981:1 65).  These  are: 

1 .  A  sentence  needs  a  verb. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  distinguish  between  'sentence',  'clause', 
and  'phrase'. 

3.  Verbs  need  to  agree  in  number  with  their  subjects. 

4.  Simple  present  and  past  tense  differences  need  to  be  identified. 

5.  Subject  and  object  forms  of  personal  pronouns  need  to  be 
distinguished. 

(from  Walshe  1981:1 65) 
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Four  of  these  'five  small  areas  of  grammar'  are  included  in  the  Grammar 
Progress  Card  (Card  3).  The  distinction  between  'sentence',  'clause'  and 
'phrase'  is  not  included  since  the  concept  may  be  too  difficult  for  beginning 
learners.  The  items  on  the  progress  cards,  however,  are  not  exhaustive  and 
both  the  teacher  and  learners  can  always  add  any  items  as  appropriate. 

Some  grammar  terms  e.g.  subject-verb  agreement,  pronouns  etc  are 
kept  in  these  progress  cards  since  they  are  'indispensable'  and  'can  grow  on 
children  as  specific  terms  need  to  be  used  in  the  classroom'  (Walshe 
1981:165). 

(3)  Self-evaluation  Questionnaire 

The  self-evaluation  questionnaire  is  designed  to  help  pupils  reflect  on 
both  the  process  and  the  product  of  their  own  writing.  The  questionnaire  is 
made  as  simple  as  possible  but  two  openended  questions  are  included  in 
order  to  develop  pupils'  ability  to  think  more  deeply  and  critically  about  their 
own  writing. 

Use  of  the  Instrunnents 

Beginning  writers  will  need  to  be  shown  how  to  use  these  instruments. 
Teachers  should  deal  with  the  items  on  these  instruments  one  at  a  time 
rather  than  expecting  pupils  to  be  able  to  use  them  all  immediately.  But 
the  ultimate  aim  is  that  pupils  should  be  trained  to  be  responsible 
and  independent  writers  who  can  make  use  of  these  instruments  to  help 
themselves  write  on  their  own  as  well  as  to  help  their  classmates. 

These  instruments  should  therefore  be  used  for  training  primary  pupils' 
writing  ability  as  early  as  possible.  However,  teachers  can  start  using  these  to 
holp  pupils  at  any  level.  Pupils  must  be  allowed  ample  time  to  progress  at 
their  own  pace  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to  write.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
appropriate  to  assign  any  time  schedule  for  the  use  of  these  instruments. 
Teachers  should  decide  when  individual  pupils  can  use  which  one 
according  to  their  ability  and  needs. 

(1)  Checklists 

As  a  start,  teachers  should  introduce  Checklist  1 .1  to  the  whole  class  as 
they  take  a  class  through  the  Pre-writing  stage  to  the  Drafting  stage.  Time 
must  be  allowed  for  pupils  to  practise  using  the  checklist  in  conferences. 
When  pupils  can  monitor  their  movement  through  the  various  steps  in 
Checklist  1  1 .  teachers  can  introduce  Checklist  1 .2  for  the  Revising  stage.  At 
Step  9.  pupils  can  make  use  of  the  Feedback  Checklist  (Card  1 )  to  help  their 
Writing  Partner(s)  clarify  the  meaning  and  enrich  the  content  of  their 
piece(s)  of  writing.  When  pupils  are  familiar  with  using  Checklist  1.2. 
Checklists  1 .3  and  1  4  can  then  be  introduced  in  the  same  way.  At  Step  1  2. 
pupils  have  to  check  spelling  by  referring  back  to  the  Word  Bank  they  have 


created  at  Step  5  (Checklist  1.2).  At  Steps  13  and  14,  pupils  can  make  use 
of  the  two  progress  cards  (Cards  2  and  3)  as  checklists  for  editing. 

To  facilitate  learning,  the  checklists  can  be  made  into  large  posters  for 
display  in  the  classroom.  For  beginning  writers,  Cantonese  can  be  used  in 
conferences  so  as  to  encourage  interaction. 

When  pupils  can  use  Checklists  1.1  to  1.4  without  problems,  they  can 
start  using  Checklist  1  on  their  own.  They  can  put  a  tick  or  give  themselves  a 
grade  against  the  steps  they  can  perform  on  the  checklist. 


( 2 )  Pro  gress  Cards 

Other  than  being  used  as  checklists  at  the  Editing  stage,  the  two 
proposed  progress  cards  can  also  be  used  for  self-  assessment  and 
teacher-assessment  on  individual  pupils'  progress  in  their  mastery  of  various 
punctuation  and  grammar  items.  Items  in  the  progress  cards  are 
non-exhaustive  to  allow  for  addition  or  deletion  as  according  to  the  ability 
and  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Pupils  can  always  enter  more  items  as  they 
have  learnt  more.  These  two  progress  cards,  and  any  others  pupils  have 
developed,  should  be  kept  in  individual  pupils  Vv^riting  folders  as  a  fo^'m  of 
record  keeping  for  monitoring  their  own  progress. 


(3)  Self -evaluation  Questionnaire 

When  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  various  steps  and  stages  in  this 
process  writing  approach,  they  can  use  the  self-  evaluation  questionnaire 
to  give  themselves  an  overall  assessment  of  their  own  writing.  The 
self-evaluation  questionnaire  helps  pupils  to  reflect  on  their  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses  as  writers.  The  reflection  can  provide  the  basis  for  setting 
targets  and  goals  for  improvmg  their  future  writing  tasks. 


Conclusion 

The  three  types  of  instruments  proposed  for  self-assessment  are 
intended  to  help  primary  pupils  develop  Intrinsic  motivation  as  they  learn 
to  write  and  assess  their  work  throughout  the  writing  process  more 
independently.  As  pupils  also  play  the  roles  of  writing  partners  and  readers 
for  each  other,  the  writing  classroom  can  actually  be  developed  into  a 
supportive  writing  community  where  pupils  grow  to  be  responsible  and 
independent  writers.  All  in  all,  thts  article  Is  an  attempt  to  raise  teacher 
awareness  of  the  need  to  release  learning  responsibility  back  to  pupils.  It  Is 
hoped  that  It  can  help  teachers,  especially  primary  school  teachers,  to  realise 
that  learner  responsibility  can  be  developed  gradually  when  learners  are 
young  through  different  moans.  Self  assessment  in  writing  through  the  three 
types  of  Instruments  proposed  is  one  way.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  can  put 
these  instruments  into  practice  and  feedback  on  the  practicality  of  using 
these  instruments  is  welcomed. 


NOTE 

1.  In  this  article,  the  term  'self  assessment'  will  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Tompkins 
(1990,  1992).  There  is  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  two  terms  'assessment'  and 
'evaluation'. 
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Checklist  1 


A    Writing  Checklist 


ffe-Mitim    —  Why  write  ? 
^    —  Who  -for  ? 
—  Whart  about  7 

  Where  to  get  ideas  ? 

  What  words  to  use  ? 


Edit  in 


Make  notes 
Write  DroJrt  i 

"Re-read  Dra-pt  1  to  check  meaning 
'Ask  Wriim^  Tbrt»^  -for  -feedback 
■  Make  chotnges    based   on  -Feedback 

cxnd  re-reading 

•  Write  l>ra•^t  Z 

Check  spelling 
CWeck  punctuatfon 
Check  gramKnov- 

•  &et  help  -from  cla55/nates 
'  (^-et  help  •^ron^  teacUev- 

Write  the  -final  dra-f-t 
Draw  5ome  plctua^s 
Share  it  with  other  readers 
.  ?at  it  on  df5play  or   in  yoar 
writing  -bolder 
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Checklist  1.1 


ERIC 
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Checklist  1.2 


Checklist  1.3 


o 

ERIC 


Feedback  Checklist 


Ca»-d  i 


•cr  Step  9  (Checklist  3; 


Be  a  ^Qod  Writing  Partner, 
Give   feb^al     -feedback . 


1.  Read   yoLLr   partner's    Dra-f-t  1. 

Hene    ore    Some     symbols    "to   va^^  . 


A   qood  /  Irxtercstlng  idea 

A   very  gcoa  /  ^r^terest^r,g  idea. 

A    clear  ierite^ice 

\  ^ 

A    very   clear-  se^tertce 

\  ?c  ) 

Explai»o  ,  plecxse  . 

Tell          >^Q'^«  -  please . 

How  about  -taWinj          oa*t  ? 

How  aboowt  irtovmj  -t^.s  -to  ... 

(   )+c  ) 

hoiAj   oJooa.t  joining  "tKc^e 
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Progress  Card  —  Punetuatl^^^ 


Card  Z 


•ce  Step  13  (Checklist  4) 


Nome:  riass: 

Fat  a  tick  ( y )  -for  "  yes  " 

a  cross  C  X      -for-    "  not  yet  " 
an  "s"    -for   "  ^cwctirwes" 

i  can  use 

Self 

Teacl- 

Pate 

Ful  I  5top  C  . ) 

•  at    n^c    e>Kt    ur    a  Sv:-»^te»->v:»r. 

Q-uBS-tion  Mark  C?) 

Ccxpitcxl  Lettev- 

* 

i  i 

;  ! 
1  1 

inverted    Cornrr^as  C* 

i 

Apcs-tropWc  C 

•    \.   "  1 "  . , .   * ' .  '          ' ' 

Excloma-tfon  Mark  (  ! ) 

•  ' '      ' , .  •      ' «  • '    ' «  > 
• 

ERIC 
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Proqress  Card  —  fr«fni^r 


Cards 


Bcc  Strp  14  (Checklist  4) 


Name: 


Class 


Put  a  tick   CV)  -for  "yes" 

a  cross  CX")  -for  "  not  yet 
on   "  S"  -for  "sometimes" 


the  main  verb  \r\  a  sentence 

e  cj     I  g;±ve.  Hai-  y  buck 


Self 


CttcW  Po-tc 


subject verb  a3reement 

e  ^    John  \±  -^-e^e 


pronovAj^s 

1   like  r>2:^   •^ew  v-jat<W  v^e^y  r^^v^J- 


tenses 
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Self-evaluation  Questionnaire  —  Wri 


1.  Pid  yoa  enjoy  writing  this  piece  ? 
□  Yes        □  OK         □  No 

2.  -Refer  to  the  mtln^  Checklist. 
Write  down  the  steps  yoa  -found 

easy  .  

ditYicult  

ixseful  

not  use-fa  I  \  

3.  What  did  yoa  like/  not  like  about 
yoa>-  writi^^  ? 


4.  What   did  yoa  teav-n  ? 
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METAPHOR  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  CLASSROOM:  A  CASE 
FOR  CHANGE 


Carol  H,  G.  MacLennan 

Sir  Robert  Black  College  of  Education 


Abstract 

This  paper  has  two  alms,  the  first  is  to  identify  the  kinds  of  difficulties  L2 
students  experience  when  trying  to  comprehend  metaphoric  items  used 
in  everyday  communication,  and  the  second  is. to  provide  examples 
of  metaphoric  items  which  L2  students  have  difficulty  in  processing 
accurately.  Initial  findings  identify  three  broad  areas  which  cause 
confusion.  The  study  concludes:  (1)  that  metaphor  in  discourse  is  a 
significant  cause  of  learner  comprehension  failure,  and  (2)  its  neglect  in 
language  programmes  is  a  cause  for  concern. 


Introduction 

This  study  aims  to  show  that  the  present  altitude  to  metaphor  and  other 
nonliteral  language  forms  in  the  L2  context  is  due  for  reappraisal.  The  case 
for  re-assessing  established  attitudes  towards  metaphor  and  its  functions  in 
discourse  is  now  well  documented  in  LI  literature  (MacLennan,  1990), 
however,  these  major  developments  in  the  understanding  of  metaphor  and 
its  place  in  language  have  not  yet  been  reflected  in  the  ELT  field. 

Although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  metaphor  (Richards,  1936;  Hawkes,  1972;  1984;  MacCormac, 
1  985)  it  may,  as  Low  (1 988)  comments,  be  theoretically  impossible  to  draw 
boundaries  which  work  perfectly  since  nonliteral  language,  of  which 
metaphor  is  a  subset,  also  includes  tiiose  devices  of  figurative  or  tropical 
language  such  as  idiom,  simile,  metonomy,  hyperbole,  irony,  sarcasm, 
indirect  speech  acts  and  implicature  'whose  meaning  cannot  be  obtained  by 
direct  composition  of  their  constituent  words'  (Pass,  Martin  &  Hinkleman, 
1992). 

Until  recently,  despite  centuries  of  interest,  metaphor  was  traditionally 
characterised  as  ornamental,  emotive  and  misleading,  and  categorised  as  a 
'deviant  expression'  (Katz  &  Fodor,  1963;  Chomsky,  1965;  Le}vin,  1977) 
marginal  to  serious  language  study,  a  view  still  held  by  many  ELT  specialists. 
The  importance  of  metaphor  and  its  central  place  in  language  has  gradually 
been  recognised  through  LI  research  over  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  'deepest  and  most  persistent  phenomena  of  theory 
building  and  thinking'  (Paprotte  &  Dirven,  1985,  p.vii),  a  fact  with  which 
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many  disciplines  are  belatedly  coming  to  terms  (Miall,  1982;  Pickens,  Pollio 
&  Pollio,  1 985;  Trosborg,  1 985). 

These  rapid  advances  in  metaphor  studies,  which  are  now  a  focal  point 
of  computer  programmes  designed  to  research  natural  language  processing 
(Pass,  Martin  &  Hinkleman,  1992)  have  unfortunately  been^slow  to  filter 
through  to  the  ELT  field  where  metaphor  is  still  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Some  publishers,  as  Vincent  (1986)  notes,  and  ELT  professionals,  for 
example,  even  advocate  eliminating  metaphor  from  ELT  texts  (Quirk,  1983; 
Johnson,  1988),  a  formidable  task,  given  metaphor's  functions  in  the 
structure  of  language  itself  (Lakoff  &  Johnson  1980;  Lakoff  1987). 
Adopting  such  a  shortsighted  policy  would  further  decrease  L2  students' 
opportunities  to  study  this  essential  feature  of  everyday  interaction  in 
English.  In  addition,  it  would  continue  to  prevent  ESL  learners  from 
developing  conceptual  scaffolding  (Veale  &  Keane,  1992;  Minsky,  1988), 
based  on  various  orientational  and  ontological  domains  which  might 
simplify  and  accelerate  the  learning  of  grammar  and  vocabulary 
(MacLennan,  forthcoming,  1994). 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  metaphor  in  all  aspects  of  language  its 
importance  to  ESL  learners  as  a  basic  feature  of  communication  should  no 
longer  be  underestimated, 

ESL/EFL  Research 

Existing  EFL/ESL  research  in  the  area  of  metaphor  falls  into  two  related 
categories.  The  first  documents  the  difficulties  and  negative  effects  caused 
by  nonliteral  language  in  discourse.  The  second  points  out  that  students  do 
not  need  to  be  protected  from  metaphor  in  their  L2  since  they  are  familiar 
with  it  in  their  mother  tongue  and  already  have  the  ability  to  understand  and 
use  it.  Proponents  of  this  view  hold  that  students  should  be  helped  to  build 
on  these  foundations,  to  learn  the  characteristic  of  metaphor  as  it  is  used  in 
the  L2  and  that  the  teaching  of  metaphor  should  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
ELT  courses. 

Studies  of  Difficulties  with  Nonliteral  Language 

Of  the  few  existing  studies  in  the  ESL/EFL  field  a  number  focus  on 
content  analysis  of  discourse.  An  early  ESL  study  content  analyzed  the  basal 
readers  used  by  immigrant  children  in  Texas  schools  (Adkins  1968a). 
Results  from  this  work  indicated  that  the  reading  books  prescribed  for  these 
ESL  children  contained  substantial  amounts  of  nonliteral  language.  A 
follow-up  pilot  study  (Adkins  1968b)  produced  only  1097.  (35%)  accurate 
responses  from  a  possible  total  of  3.150.  In  a  third  study  Adkins  (1969) 
records  'a  great  increase'  in  children's  understanding  as  a  result  of  the 
removal  of  the  nonliteral  textual  elements.  She  does  not.  however,  advocate 
the  simplification  of  texts  or  the  elimination  of  nonliteral  language  but 
emphasises  the  need  to  develop  programmes  which  teach  this  language 
effectively. 
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Although  this  research  is  not  without  serious  flaws  Adkins'  strong 
recommendation  that  figurative  language  studies  should  be  an  essential  part 
of  all  language  courses  remains  persuasive.  The  most  pressing  reason  for  L2 
students  to  learn  and  use  idiomatic  expressions  and  figures  of  speech  is 
not  principally  to  develop  their  reading  comprehension  but,  according 
to  Adkins,  is  required  much  more  urgently  to  enable  them  to  understand 
everyday  conversation. 

Uujo  (1986),  who  also  criticises  the  inadequacy  of  idiom  teaching, 
reports  the  result  of  a  survey  of  five  ESL  idiom  books.  Criticisms  are  directed 
at  exercises  which  can  be  completed  without  reference  to  meaning  (Reeves, 
1 975)  or  by  structural  manipulation  (Dixson,  1  983).  Production  of  idioms  is 
seldom  required  although  Irujo  notes  that  one  task  which  does  make  this 
demand  is  unnecessarily  difficult  and  of  questionable  pedagogical  value. 

A  number  of  writers  (Adkins,  1969;  Bensoussan,  1983;  Taylor  1983) 
note  the  limitations  of  dictionaries  which  add  to  the  difficulties  of  ESL/EFL 
students.  Taylor  (1983)  observes  that  the  principles  determining  the  range 
of  entries  related  to  metaphor  are  'fairly  haphazard'  since  no  standardized 
entry  procedures  maintain.  According  to  Bensoussan  (1983)  test  makers 
also  fail  to  consider  the  nonliteral  features  present  in  rubrics  and  question 
forms  from  an  L2  perspective.  Of  note  are  the  presence  of  connotative  and 
multiply  denotative  language  in  standard  test  formats  and  test  questions 
which  go  beyond  the  meanings  of  words,  eliciting  Information  about  word 
effects  and  word  functions  as  related  to  particular  contexts.  Bensoussan 
concludes  that  ESL/EFL  students  may  be  poorly  served  in  the  testing  field. 
Alerting  testmakers  to  the  problems  of  'frame-conflict'  (Reddy.  1979)  and 
introducing  testtakers  to  nonliteral  forms  commonly  employed  in 
examination  instructions  could  reduce  or  eliminate  students'  difficulties.  The 
following  phrases,  taken  from  a  guide  to  examination  candidates,  are  similar 
to  the  features  of  test  rubrics  which  Bensoussan  criticises:  svyallow  your 
pride;  just  p]unge  straight  in;  this  section  contains  five  sample  questions;  you 
will  fall  into  all  sorts  of  traps;  you  may  fear  The  clock;  the  que_st|qn_s  ^^stand 
alone';  the  way  to  attack  questions;  the  thread  that  links  all  the  sentences; 
this  integration  of  skills  mirrors  the  requirements;  the  intention  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  if  you  "can  successfully  bridge  the  communication  gap 
(HKEA,  1987). 

The  problem  of  'frame-conflict'  arises  when  native  speakers  of  English 
fail  to  note  the  specialised  (usually  nonliteral)  uses  of  many  of  the 
underlined  words  in  phrases  such  as  the  above,  while  students'  difficulties 
arise  from  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  words  in  these  particular  (often 
abstract)  applications. 


Studies  Related  to  Metaphor  in  the  Mother  Tongue 

One  of  the  few  studies  replicating  LI  research  in  the  L2  field  is 
Trosborg's  (1985)  rerun  of  Winner  et  al's  1975  work  which  examined  the 
skills  associated  with  processing  novel  metaphors.  Using  materials  adapted 
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from  the  original  LI  study  Trosborg  examined  the  development  and  use  of 
appropriate  conventional  metaphors  with  L2  children.  Trosborg's  findings, 
which  support  those  of  the  Winner  et  al.  study,  indicate  that  L2  students' 
understanding  of  metaphor  is  superior  to  that  of  native  speakers.  These 
results  support  Cummins'  (1 980)  view  that  bilingual  children  are  more  adept 
than  monolingual  children  at  certain  types  of  linguistic  processing.  This  skill 
may  develop  from  the  more  extensive  language  input  they  are  required  to 
decipher.  Two  cross-cultural  studies  by  Bountrogianni  (1984  and  1985), 
add  further  support  to  these  findings. 

A  detailed  list  of  English  metaphors  for  which  there  are  Chinese 
equivalents  is  provided  in  a  paper  by  Chan  and  Kwok  (1974).  These  include 
orientational  metaphors  which  focus  on  spatial  concepts  of  height,  location, 
size  and  distance.  Vertical  movement  is  used  in  both  Cantonese  and  English 
to  refer  to  the  concept  of  status  and  to  changes  of  mood  and  emotion.  Depth 
and  height  have  greater  intensity  and  therefore  positive  connotations  in  both 
languages,  while  shallowness  is  equally  derogated.  Common  to  both 
tongues  are  metaphors  of  darkness  and  light  in  relation  to  intellect  and 
education,  while  equivalences  of  texture  as  applied  to  human  disposition  are 
also  found.  Sets  of  animal  metaphors,  parts  of  the  body,  and  certain 
psychological  states,  actions,  weather,  the  seasons  and  various 
environmental  phenomena  are  all  common  sources  of  metaphor  for  which 
correspondences  in  Cantonese  and  English  may  be  found.  Brown  & 
Witkowski  (1981)  assemble  further  cross-language  evidence  to  support 
their  argument  for  the  existence  of  universal  naming  tendencies  related  to 
figurative  expressions. 

A  study  which  examines  the  'readability'  of  texts  used  for  reading 
comprehension  in  Hong  Kong  schools  (Cheung,  1985),  notes  that 
commonly  used  indicators  of  difficulty  such  as  the  frequency  of  word  use, 
limited  syllabic  length,  and  the  extensiveness  of  subject  distribution  do 
not  correlate  with  ease  of  comprehension.  However,  passive  structures, 
conditionals,  complex  or  reversed  sentences,  and  the  characteristically 
English  tendency  to  avoid  repetition  were  found  to  be  sources  of  difficulty. 
While  this  study  makes  no  direct  reference  to  metaphor  or  non-literal 
language  Cheung's  findings  all  indirectly  affect  the  issue  of  metaphor  and 
other  forms  of  nonliteral  language  in  school  programmes  because  children 
who  have  problems  with  vocabulary,  structures  and  tenses  as  outlined 
above  are  likely  to  have  even  more  difficulty  with  language  which  is 
intentionally  (or  otherwise)  nonliteral.  The  fact  that  nonliteral  English  is  not 
recognized  as  a  source  of  difficulty  m  this  study  testifies  to  its  continuing 
failure  to  be  identified  as  a  high  priority  item.  Cheung  notes  that  the 
polysemantic  function  of  many  vocabulary  items  is  'constrained  by  the  tost 
format;  since  only  one  meaning  of  a  word  can  be  tested.  This,  in  effect, 
means  that  teaching  may  generally  be  limited  to  single  word  meaning,  since 
testing  constraints  often  influence  teaching  programmes. 

Low  (1988)  notes  that  little  is  known  about  the  type  and  nature  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  ESL/EFL  learners  when  confronted  by 


metaphoric  items  in  discourse,  while  Lindstromberg  (1 991 )  makes  a  plea  for 
'field-by-field  study  of  the  role  of  metaphor  in  ESP  texts'.  Both  Low  and 
Lindstromberg  provide  categorized  lists  of  common  metaphors  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  could  be  taught  to  EFL/ESL  learners.  However^ 
research  into  difficulties  related  to  metaphoric  items  m  L2  discourse  and 
attempts  to  account  for  them,  are  still  slow  to  emerge.  It  is  this  issue  which 
the  present  study  investigates. 

The  Present  Study 

The  aims  of  the  study  reported  here  are: 

1     to  identify  the  kinds  of  difficulties  participants  experience  when 
confronted  with  metaphor  and  other  nonliteral  language  forms  m 
authentic  texts;  and 
2.    to    provide   specific   examples    of    metaphonc    items  which 
participants  do  not  process  accurately. 
The  present  study  is  part  of  a  larger  investigation  concerned  with  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  metaphor  (Maclennan,  1990)  which  will  not  be 
discussed  here. 
Participants 

The  participants  in  the  study  were  66  pre-service  student  teachers  aged 
between  17  and  26  whose  LI  was  Cantonese.  All  students  had  been 
learning  English  for  more  than  14  years  and  were  preparing  either  to  teach 
English  or  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  teaching  other 
subjects. 
Maierials 

The  areas  of  language  most  relevant  to  EFL/ESL  students  in  Hong 
Kong,  as  in  other  countries,  are  related  to  education  and  employment.  For 
this  reason  the  study  focused  on  metaphor  and  nonliteral  langtjage  in 
everyday  use  and  in  contexts  related  to  study  and  work.  The  sources  for  each 
item  were  selected  from  the  English  language  press,  media,  textbooks  and 
examination  papers  available  in  Hong  Kong.  A  semi-random  selection 
procedure  was  adopted  to  ensure  that  the  topics  included  education, 
politics,  business,  science,  the  professional  and  academic  fields,  advertising 
and  sport. 

Two  tests,  designated  pre-  and  post-tests,  each  containing  20 
metaphoric  sentences  were  trial  tested  and  revised  where  necessary.  These 
instruments  were  selected  for  use  in  an  earlier  experiment  (MacLennan, 
1990)  the  results  of  which  are  reported  elsewhere.  Data  collected  for  that 
study  were  re-examined  to  provide  the  data  required  for  the  present  work. 

Procedures 

Both  pro  and  post-tosts  were  administered  to  all  the  students  in 
normally  scheduled  lecture  periods.  An  interval  of  six  weeks  intervened 
between  the  administering  of  the  first  and  second  tests  during  which  one 
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group  of  students  was  introduced  to  nonliteral  and  figurative  language 
techniques  as  part  of  their  coursework.  This  teaching  input  is  not  directly 
relevant  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  study  (which  focuses  only  on  the 
difficulties  students  are  seen  to  encounter  as  they  work  with  nonliteral 
language  whether  or  not  they  have  received  teaching)  but  is  related  to  the 
larger  investigation  referred  to  above.  The  data  were  obtained  from  students' 
written  responses  to  test  items,  along  with  protocols  which  were  recorded 
by  some  of  the  participants  as  they  worked  on  the  test  materials.  Additional 
data  were  also  collected  independently  from  students'  classwork. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  first  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  identify  the  kinds  of  difficulties 
participants  experience  when  confronted  with  metaphor  and  other  nonliteral 
language  forms  in  authentic  texts.  The  following  three  broad  areas  of 
concern  have  initially  been  identified  from  analysis  of  the  data: 

(1)  Students  may  have  inadequately  established  concepts  of  'literal' 
and  'nonliteral'  language. 

(2)  Students  may  fail  to  exploit  available  discoursal  information. 

(3)  Metaphors  which  are  integrated  in  English  for  LI  speakers  may  not 
be  integrated  for  L2  learners  and  may  cause  them  difficulties. 

A  second  aim  of  the  study  was  to  provide  specific  examples  of 
metaphoric  items  which  participants  do  not  process  accurately.  Tables  1  6 
provide  examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items  which  indicate 
that  the  items  have  not  been  understood. 

A  few  of  the  examples  shown  in  Tables  1  6  will  now  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  kinds  of  difficulties  wh'ch  they  reveal. 

Discuss/ on  of  Difficulties  Identified 

It  is  clear  that  the  discussion  which  follows  provides  only  one  of  several 
possible  interpretations  of  the  data.  However,  problems  of  inadequate  world 
knowledge,  metalinguistic  uncertainties,  confusion  of  written  forms  and 
other  possibilities  are  commonly  noted  by  teachers  while  difficulties 
stemming  from  the  effects  of  nonliteral  language  are  more  frequently 
overlooked.  The  examples  provided  have  been  chosen  deliberately  to 
illustrate  this  point  therefore  in  cases  where  alternative  explanations  were 
possible  subsequent  class  discussion  indicated  that  the  nonliteral  element 
had  caused  or  contributed  to  the  students'  confusion. 

(1)  Students  may  have  Inadequately  established  concepts  of  literal  and 
nonliteral  language 

The  examples  given  In  Tables  1  3  show  that  the  concepts  of  literal  and 
nonhteral  language  in  English  were  not  understood  by  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  present  study.  Further  research  would  indicate  If  these 
concepts  have  yet  to  be  established  in  Cantonese,  or  whether  the  problem, 
as  pejhaps  is  more  likely,  Is  one  of  transferring  conceptual  knowledge  from 
the  L1  to  appropriate  situations  in  the  L2.  Table  1  provides  examples  in 
which  students  directly  confuse  literal  and  nonliteral  items. 
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Table  1 

Examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items 
Type  1  A:  Evidence  of  possible  literal  and  nonliteral  confusion 


Example  1 :    Mr  Smith  sadly  told  his  wife  that  his  boss  had  fired  him. 

Response:     From  the  literal  meaning.  Mr.  Smith  told  his  wife  that  his  boss 
had  dismissed  his  job. 

Example  2:    The  train  uttered  a  squeal  as  it  entered  the  station. 

Response:    The  train  made  a  squeal  sound.  From  the  literal  meaning. 

Cornelia  Oschkenat  shattered  her  own  indoor  hurdles  record 


Example  3 
Response; 


yesterday. 

We  can't  shatter  our  record  we  say  'break'  our  record. 


This  confusion  is  evident  in  Table  1,  examples  1  and  2.  In  the  first 
example  the  student  asserts  that  the  item  which  is  based  on  the  idiom  'to  be 
fired  from  one's  job'  is  literal,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Although  this 
expression  is  a  common  way  of  referring  to  the  act  of  summarily  dismissing 
someone  from  their  position,  it  is  clearly  a  dead  or  established  metaphor 
which  native  speakers  seldom  any  longer  notice. 

Gibbs  (1992)  notes  that  a  literal  paraphrase,  however  acceptable,  is  not 
an  exact  representation  of  the  idiom  to  which  it  refers,  and  frequently  it 
differs  sharply.  In  the  present  instance  'to  be  dismissed  from  one's  job'  is  not 
even  a  literal  paraphrase  of  'to  be  fired'.  Most  dictionaries  fail  to  address  the 
subject.  The  Cobuild  lists  the  expression  as  15th  in  a  list  of  possible 
applications  of  'fire'  (Cobuild,  1987,  p.  539),  without  much  elaboration. 
Websters  Third  International  (1986,  p.  854)  includes  the  item  in  a  list  of 
expressions  which  refer  to  being  expelled  or  driven  out  or  away  'by  or  as  if 
by  fire'  or  'thrown  out  or  eject(ed)  forcibly'.  The  etymological  information 
supplied  by  Partridge  (1966)  all  relates  to  'fire',  'flame",  'burning'  or  to  a 
'stone  for  striking  fire'.  It  seems  probable  that  the  link  between  being 
expelled  or  driven  out  as  if  by  fire"  and  being  dismissed  from  one's  job  arose 
because  the  one  originally  provided  a  rather  apt  metaphoric  image  of  the 
consequences  of  the  other.  But  even  if  'being  fired'  has  >ecome  an 
acceptable  way  of  indicating  dismissal,  the  fact  remains  that  the  reference  is 
not  literal.  ■ 

An  interesting  point  is  that  a  similar  metaphor  is  common  in  Cantonese. 
In  this  language  the  expression  translates  as  'fried  cuttlefish'.  Presumably  the 
effect  of  being,  in  Webster's  words,  'peremptorily'  dismissed  from  one's  job 
is  viewed  metaphorically  as  similar  to  that  of  a  cuttlefish  which  has  been 
fried,  just  as  the  English  expression  compares  the  experience  to  being  'driven 
out  as  if  by  fire'.  Although  not  used  exclusively  to  indicate  dismissal  from 
employment,  an  additional  English  idiom  from  a  semantic  area  similar  to 
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that  of  the  Cantonese  and  expressing  a  similar  sentiment  is  'to  have  cooked 
one's  goose'. 

Confusion  is  again  evident  in  example  2  where  the  respondent  asserts 
that  the  'squeal  sound'  which  the  train  is  said  to  'utter'  is  also  literal. 

Table  2 

Examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items 
Type  1  B:  Evidence  of  possible  concrete  and  abstract  confusion 


Example  4:  Reach/arrive 

r:  1  We  reached  home  at  ten. 

2  We  arrived  home  at  ten. 

3  1  reached  that  decision  last  night. 
::4  1  arrived  at  that  conclusion  last  night. 

Response:     r:  1  &  s:  2  are  correct  but  s:  3  &  r:  4  are  wrong. 


In  Table  2  the  problems  stem  from  the  confusion  between  concrete  and 
abstract  items.  Some  students  are  not  aware  that  items  used  literally  to  apply 
to  a  physical  or  concrete  situation  may  also  be  used  nonliterally  in  English  to 
refer  to  abstract  ideas.  The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  text  book  exercise  set 
out  below.  Learners  are  instructed  to:  'Look  at  the  examples  of  the  use  and 
misuse  of  the  words  in  each  following  pair  of  English  words.  Then  come  to 
conclusions  about:  the  difference  between  the  words  in  each  pair;  the 
criteria  for  deciding  whether  the  two  words  are  interchangeable;  and  the  use 
of  synonyms  (or  near  synonyms)  in  the  teaching  of  vocabulary'  (Bolitho  & 
Tomlinson.  1980). 

The  participants  agreed  that  sentence  ::  1  'we  reached  home  at  ten'  is 
accurate  but  rejected  sentence  ::3  '1  reached  that  decision  last  night'  as 
incorrect.  Likewise  sentence  r2  was  accepted  as  accurate  while  sentence 
:::4  was  unacceptable.  In  a  follow-up  discussion  students  reasoned  that  the 
verbs  'arrive'  and  'reach'  cannot  be  used  to  refer  to  abstract  items.  Their 
understanding  is  that  a  conclusion  is  an  abstraction  therefore  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  in  the  way  the  physical  arrival  at  an  actual  place  would  be  referred 
to. 

Subsequent  discussion  revealed  that  not  only  were  the  students 
unaware  of  the  distinction  they  were  making  between  abstract  ideas  and 
physical  movement,  they  were  also  unaware  of  the  contrast  between 
figurative  and  literal  meanings  in  the  sentences. 

This  indicates  that  the  associations  between  concrete  and  abstract,  and 
literal  and  figurative  uses  of  language  may  be  inadequately  dealt  with  in  ELT 
classes,  it  also  reiterates  Cheung's  (1985)  findings  that,  in  at  least  some 
Hong  Kong  schools,  only  single  meanings  for  vocabulary  items  may  be 
taught.  However,  if  students  fail  to  perceive  connections  between  abstract 
and  concrete  in  relation  to  metaphoric  English  they  will  find  discourse 
comprehension  very  difficult. 
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Tab'<=^  3  shows  a  third  source  of  possible  literal/nonliteral  confusion 
where  students  overgeneralise  from  new  and  unstable  learning  of  figurative 
techniques  and  identify  what  is  literal  as  nonliteral. 

Tables 

Type  1 C:  Evidence  of  possible  over  generalization  


Example  5:    Foods  which  contain  fibre  require  a  lot  of  chewing. 

Response:    'require'  usually  used  for  person,  e.g.  A  person  requires  others 

to  do  something.  So,  the  skill  of  personification  is  used. 
Examples:    The  engineer  promised  to  connect  the  telephone  by  the 

weekend. 
Response:     It's  a  simile. 

Example  7:    The  train  uttered  a  squeal  as  it  entered  the  station. 

Response:     Simile'  it  used  'as'.    

One  student  identifies  example  7  'the  train  uttered  a  squeal  as  it  entered  the 
station'  as  a  simile  because  'it  used  as'.  In  this  instance,  of  course,  the  'as 
refers  to  time  and  not,  as  the  student  mistakenly  indicates,  to  companson. 
(2)  Students  may  fail  to  exploit  available  information 

Tables  4-6  provide  examples  of  students'  difficulties  which  are  categorised 
under  this  heading. 

Table  4 

Examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items 
Type  2A:  Evidence  that  students'  may  fail  to  exploit 
available  information 


Example  8:     He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  bulbous  nose 
Response  a:    He  had  a  'big'  nose. 

Response  b:  1  think  'bulbous'  is  used  to  describe  something  round  and 
spherical' 

Response  c:    The  man  was  an  American. 

Response  d:  Tall  and  'bulbous  nose'  describes  a  person  who  has  much 
self-confidence  and  will  not  take  others  opinions  mto 
consideration  too. 

These  difficulties  include  the  incorrect  use  of  vocabulary  and  word  forms, 
and  the  failure  to  note  which,  and  how  many,  semantic  fields  are  used  in 
nonliteral  items.  Example  8  (Table  4)  frequently  produced  a  response  as  m 
8a  'He  had  a  big  nose'  which  equates  'bulbous'  with  big.  This  interpretation 
ignores  the  root  word  'bulb',  in  relation  to  shape,  which  is  almost  certainly 
present  in  the  student's  prior  knowledge  data  base  but  has  not  been 
accessed. 
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Metaphors  which  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  language  as 
cliches,  or  idioms  are  often  termed  'dead',  'frozen'  (Pollio  and  Pickens 
1980),  'mtegrated'  (Low,  1988).  or  'established'  (Cooper.  1 986)  metaphors. 
This  response  to  example  8a  which  equates  'bulbous'  with  big  treats  it  as  an 
established,  metaphor  and  simply  paraphrases  it.  However,  the  danger  is  that 
L2  students  remain  unaware  of  the  paraphrase  and  believe  that  'big'  Is  an 
accurate  translation  of  'bulbous'.  Native  speakers,  even  language  teachers 
commonly  fail  to  process  these  established  metaphors  and  therefore  It  is  not 
surprising  that  L2  students  are  seldom  taught  how  to  .evelop  the  necessary 
associations. 

Response  8b  'I  think  "bulbous"  is  used  to  describe  something  round 
and  spherical'  is  more  acceptable  but  still  falls  short  of  noting  the  intended 
metaphor  based  on  the  similar  shape  of  a  'bulb'  and  the  'nose'  In  question 
This  student  also  misses  the  point  because  the  metaphor  is  not  being  used  as 
a  tool  with  which  to  build  meaning  by  associating  or  comparing  objects 
according  to  their  common  salient  qualities. 

It  is  not  clear  what  association  the  students  were  setting  up  in  responses 
8c  and  8d.  The  impulse  for  these  comments  remain  obscure  but  whatever 
the  link  between  'bulbous  nose'  and  'overconfidence'  which  the  student 
detects  it  is  clearly  not  related  to  the  Intended  metaphor.  While  several 
problems  have  been  outlined  there  were  also  some  students  who  did  make 
the  link  between  'bulb'  and  'bulbous'  and  explained  the  metaphor 
accurately.  ^ 

The  mixed-metaphor  trap  is  one  which  often  snares  the  unwary  native 
speaker  of  English.  Responses  to  the  test  items  show  that  L2  students  also 
fail  to  attend  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  they  are  reading  and  replace 
the  given  item  with  an  imprecise  substitute.  Table  5  provides  an  example  of  a 
student  who  makes  this  error. 


Table  5 

Examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items 
Ty  e  2B:  Evidence  that  students  may  unconsciously  mix 
the  semantic  fields  of  nonliteral  topics 

Example  9:    Japan's  economy  is  steaming  ahead. 

Response     Japan's  economy  is  blooming  quickly  and  prospeious. 

Example  9  'Japan's  economy  Is  steaming  ahead  produced  the  response 
Japan  s  economy  is  blooming  quickly  and  prosperous'.  'Steaming  ahedd' 
the  student  explains,  means  'blooming  quickly.  The  oriqinal  item  compares 
the  economy  of  Japan  to  a  locomotive  steam  train  travelling  swiftly  ahead 
The  student  s  version  compares  the  Japanese  economy  to  a  plant  which  has 
suddenly  flowered.  The  vehicle  or  target  of  the  metaphor  has  been  altered  by 
the  student  from  one  semantic  area  'steam  trains'  to  another  plants'  thus 
mixing  the  metaphor  An  argument  could  be  made  that  the  student  was 


simply  confusing  the  word  'blooming'  v>/ith  'booming'  which  s/he  intended 
but  the  latter,  although  commonly  used  metaphorically  in  relation  to  the 
economy,  also  alters  the  semantic  field.  These  points  illustrate  that  'roughly 
equivalent  literal  paraphrases'  (Gibbs.  1992)  do  not  provide  adequate 
evidence  of  understanding. 

The  semantic  confusion  F>/ident  in  example  9  could  be  avoided  by 
teaching  students  to  identify  how  source,  target  and  ground  of  metaphors 
int?r-relate.  The  'deep  processing'  required  by  this  task  of  tracing  the  origins 
and  applications  of  nonliteral  items  could  enhance  memory  retention  and 
help  to  stabilise  the  learning  of  vocabulary  (Bischofsahusen,  Makoid  & 
Cole,  1989). 

Table  6  provides  examples  where  students  use  vocabulary  and  word 
forms  incorrectly.  In  the  response  to  example  10  the  student  obviously 
contuses  the  word  'flock'  with  the  word  'fleet'  so  fails  to  identify  the  correct 
figurative  intention.  These  examples  underline  the  interdeJpendence  of 
grapho-phonemic  symbols  and  the  semantic  conceptualisations  which 
they  produce.  They  also  indicate  that  understanding  language  involves 
understanding  metaphor.  Since  metaphor  is  a  basic  component  of  language 
It  IS  inevitably  linked  to  the  difficulties  which  bUidents  encounter. 

Tables 

Examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items 
Type  2C.  Evidence  that  students  may  use  vocabulary 
and  word  forms  incorrectly 

Example  1 0;    Arabs  flock  to  join  the  Afghan  war. 

Response       The  word  'flock'  (fighting  ships)  and  'war'  suggest  the 

meaning  Easy  deduction 
Example  1 1     Cornelia  Oschkenat  shattered  her  own  indoor  hurdles  record 

yesterday. 

Response  Cornelia  Oschkenat  broke  her  record  for  indoor  hurdles 
yesterday  Shattered-  -just  like  leaves  falling  down  from  trees 
in  autumn. 

Example  1  2     Many  people  hope  that  China's  modernization  will  take  off. 
Response       Many  people  hope  that  China's  modernization  will  be 
cancelled. 

Example  1  3    The  tram  uttered  a  squeal  as  it  entered  the  station. 
Responso       A  squeal  lias  a  nonliteral  meaning  of  a  great  deal  in  a  mass  it 
implied  that  a  lot  of  people  got  off  the  train. 

The  original  compares  the  progress  of  Arab  soldiers  enlisting  to  take  part  in 
the  war  to  that  of  'sheep'  not  'ships'  as  the  student  states.  The  comment 
'easy  deduction'  emphasises  thp  student's  mistaken  assumption  that  s/hc 
has  understood  the  sentence.  Clearly  students  must  be  helped  to  attend  to 
concepts  behind  words  and  not  just  react  to  print  on  a  page. 
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In  example  11,  Table  6,  the  words  'shattered'  and  'scattered'  have  been 
confused.  Although  the  initial  substitution  of  'broke'  for  'shattered'  is 
satisfactory  the  accompanying  explanation  demonstrates  that  an  acceptable 
paraphrase  is  no  guarantee  that  an  item  has  been  understood.  The  link 
which  the  student  sets  up  between  'scattered  '(leaves)  and  'broke'  does  not 
exist  in  English  but  can  be  attributed  to  the  mistaken  reading  of  the  initial 
blend  'sc',  for  'sh'  (which  is  actually  written).  This  point  indicates  the  need 
to  heighten  the  level  of  attention  students  devote  to  discoursal  details  and 
also  highlights  the  fact  that  metaphor  is  active  not  only  globally  at  the 
textual  level  but  operates  at  the  word  and  syllable  level  as  well. 

Gibbs  (1992)  argues  that  idioms  are  not  just  dead  metaphors  but  have 
meanings  that  are  more  complex  than  their  literal  paraphrases.  Example  11 
indicates  that  Gibbs'  argument  applies  also  to  paraphrases  of  metaphors. 
In  fact,  since  L2  learners  lack  the  intuitive  base  which  underlies  native 
speakers'  processing  of  n^etaphors  and  other  nonliteral  forms,  the 
inadequacy  of  paraphrasing  becomes  an  issue  of  even  more  relevance  in  the 
L2  than  in  the  LI  context. 

(3)  Metaphors  which  are  Integrated  in  English  for  LI  speakers  may  not  be 
integrated  for  L2  learners  and  may  cause  them  difficulties 

Although  native  speakers  of  a  language  appear  not  to  react  to  the 
metaphoric  aspects  of  well  established  nonliteral  items  Gibbs  (1 992)  argues 
convincingly  against  this  view  claiming  that  the  metaphoric  aspects  of  even 
the  most  common  idioms  continue  to  exert  an  intuitive  effect.  Unless  they 
are  taught,  these  metaphors  remain  inaccessible  to  L2  learners. 

Metaphors  which  are  'integrated'  and  well  established  as  part  of  the 
language  for  nonnative  speakers,  so  that  their  nonliteral  force  is  no  longer 
consciously  attended  to.  may  still  be  actively  figurative  for  L2  learners.  Table 
7  provides  students'  responses  to  a  textbook  exercise  which  illustrate  this 
point. 


Table  7 

Examples  of  students'  responses  to  metaphoric  items 
Type  3A:  Evidence  that  metaphors  which  are  integrated  in  English 
for  11  speakers  may  not  be  integrated  for  12  learners 
and  may  cause  them  difficulties 

Example  1 4.  The  buses  were  on  strike  so  we  had  to  march  all  the  way. 

Response:  A  bus  can't  be  on  strike.  A  bus  driver  can  be  on  strike. 

Example  1  5:  Your  ball  pierced  my  window. 

Response:  A  ball  is  not  a  living  thing.  The  sentence  should  be  passive. 

Learners  were  instructed  to  rewrite  the  given  sentences  in  their  correct  form. 
This  textbook  exercise  (Bolitho  and  Tomlinson  1980)  requires  students  to 
replace  the  verb  'march'  with  the  verb  'walk'.  Instead,  in  the  response  given 


to  example  14  the  student  has  centred  on  the  unintended  (metonym)  or 
pers:onification  which  animates  'buses',  referring  to  them  as  people  who  can 
decide  to  withdraw  their  labour  and  go  'on  strike'. 

Several  students  responded  to  the  unintended  figurative  elements  in  this 
exercise  the  aim  of  which  was  to  test  the  appropriate  use  of  verbs  in  different 
contexts.  Examples  such  as  those  in  Table  7  above,  have,  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  produced  by  students  in  response  to  this  exercise.  They  clearly 
show  that  phrases  which  through  constant  use  are  now  processed  as  literal 
by  native  speakers  still  retain  their  figurative  force  for  L2  learners. 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

The  aims  of  this  study  were  to  identify  areas  which  students  may  find 
difficult  when  processing  discourse  containing  metaphors,  and  to  provide 
examples  of  these  difficulties.  Three  problem  areas  were  identifi'^d  and 
examples  of  each  have  been  discussed.  Individual  differences  (Pollio  and 
Burns,  1977)  related  to  students'  prior  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  awareness 
of  figurative  and  literal  concepts  (in  LI  and  L2),  and  ability  to  transfer 
knowledge  and  skills  from  one  domain  to  another  are  all  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  metaphor.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
metaphor  is  a  contributing  factor  in  all  instances  of  student  difficulty,  it  is 
clearly  only  one  of  many  possible  elements  in  an  array  of  causative  sources. 
However,  the  evidence  suggests  that  students'  overall  lack  of  understanding 
about  metaphor  in  English  is  a  relatively  unacknowledged  barrier  to 
comprehension.  In  addition  to  routinely'  established  modes  of  error 
detection,  attention  to  this  ubiquitous  language  feature  could  prove 
rewarding. 

Given  that  learners  of  English  are  already  familiar  with  nonliteral 
language  and  its  functions  in  their  own  mother  tongue  it  is  probable  that 
metaphor  is  amenable  to  teaching.  Its  structural  role  in  English  grammar,  its 
contribution  to  intellectual  growth  and  its  potential  as  an  associative 
scaffolding  for  concept  development  are  just  a  few  of  the  additional  reasons 
for  incorporating  metaphor  studies  into  ESL/EFL  programmes: 
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Summary 

A  3  member  team,  composed  of  two  staff  from  the  Institute  of 
Language  in  Education  and  one  HongkongBank  researcher  spent  21  days  in 
September  1991  in  China,  visiting  Beijing,  Shanghai,  Xiamen,  Guangzhou 
and  Kunming. 

The  visit  was  undertaken  for  a  HongkongBank  Language  Development 
Fund  research  project  Targets  for  Putonghua  Teachers'.  Its  purpose  was  to 
gather  both  written  and  oral  information  on  China's  Putonghua  teacher 
qualification  requirements  and  proficiency  testing,  teacher-training  materials 
and  training  curricula. 

The  team  visited  20  organizations  including  kindergartens,  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  teacher  training  schools,  universities  and  publishing 
houses.  Various  informal  talks  were  held  to  exchange  information  related  to 
the  teaching  of  Putonghua  in  Hongkong  and  China.  The  team  found  the 
developing  grading  system  of  Putonghua  proficiency  and  the  actual  practice 
carried  out  by  the  local  dialectal  areas  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
research  project.  Teaching  materials  obtained  will  also  be  very  useful  in 
developing  guidelines  for  pre-service  and  in-service  courses  for  Putonghua 
teachers.  Moreover,  the  field  study  paves  the  way  for  future  contacts  or 
exchanges  in  this  area. 

The  Visit 

Beijing,  being  the  capital  of  China,  was  the  first  place  visited  by  the 
delegation  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  state's  attitude  towards 
teachers'  requirements  in  Putonghua  (or  Chinese  Language)  and  to  gather 
relevant  informatton  in  Chinese  Language  teaching.  Then  the  delegation 
visited  the  four  dialect  areas,  i.e.  Shanghai,  Xiamen,  Guangzhou  and 
Kunming,  to  find  out  their  actual  practices,  problems  encountered  and  how 
these  were  being  tackled 

All  official  activities  were  arranged  by  officials  of  the  state/local 
education  committees  or  language  commissions.  The  visits  usually  started 
with  an  informal  session  on  the  first  day,  during  which  there  were 
discussions  with  people  from  the  education  commission/language 
commission  on  relevant  topics  sufh  as  popularization  of  Putonghua  in 
schools,  language  proficiency  tests  In  Putonghua  and  Chinese  Language 
teaching,  followed  by  school  visits/class  observations  (primary,  secondary 


and  teacher  training  schools  and  normal  universities).  In  Beijing  and 
Shanghai,  the  delegation  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  Language  P'ess  and  the 
Educational  Publishing  House  and  talked  with  editors  there. 

During  the  21  -day  field  study  in  China,  the  team  visited  1  kindergarten, 
4  primary  schools,  4  secondary  schools,  5  teacher  training/normal  schools,  4 
universities/normal  universities  and  2  presses/publishing  houses.  In  Beijing, 
a  visit  was  also  made  to  the  Training  of  Proficiency  in  Putonghua  Course  run 
by  the  State  Language  Commission. 

As  nearly  all  the  schools  visited  by  the  delegation  are  key  schools  in  the 
cities,  they  are  all  well-equipped  and  classroom  teaching  was  found  to  be 
conducted  conscientiously. 

The  delegation  met  56  Chinese  officials  in  the  five  cities  including  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Language  Commission,  the  Director  of  Common 
Language  Popularization,  the  State  Language  Commission,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Beijing  Municipal  Education  Bureau,  the  Deputy  Presidents  of 
universities,  professors,  lecturers,  school  heads,  teachers,  editors  and 
researchers. 

The  team  collected  a  lot  of  useful  materials  from  China.  They  included 
references  on  language  teaching  and  on  the  teaching  of  Putonghua, 
textbooks,  reports,  syllabuses,  audio  and  video  tapes,  wall  charts,  Pin-yin 
cards  and  official  announcements  on  the  popularization  and  teaching  of 
Putonghua 

Findings  and  Observations 

State  Language  Commission 

Matters  related  to  Chinese  Language  are  regarded  as  major  state  issues 
in  China.  The  State  Language  Commission  is  responsible  for  handling  work 
related  to  Chinese  Language  in  China,  focusing  on  the  following  key  areas: 

(1)  The  popularization  and  standardization  of  the  common  language, 
i.e.  Putonghua; 

(2)  The  popularization  of  Hanyu  Pinyin  (the  official  romanization 
system); 

(3)  The  standardization  of  simplified  characters. 

As  the  State  Language  Commission  controls  all  Chinese  Language 
affairs  in  China,  the  use  of  Chinese  Language  in  the  education  system  is  part 
of  its  brief.  In  some  areas  there  is  some  overlap,  as  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  Chinese  Language  which  fall  under  the  aegis  of  both  the  State 
Language  Commission  ^nd  the  State  Education  Commission  which  latter 
controls  all  education  affairs  in  China.  A  Chinese  Language  Press  which 
publishes  reference  materials  on  Chinese  Language  is  affiliated  to  the  State 
Language  Commission.  The  Language  Commission  also  runs  3  month 
full-time,  in-service  residential  courses  in  Beijing  to  upgrade  proficiency  in 
Putonghua  for  Chinese  Language  teachers  from  primary,  secondary  and 
teacher  training  schools  in  China.  After  completing  the  course,  participants 
are  expected  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  training  thoir  fellow  Chinese  Language 
toacrtccs  i,n  Putonghua  when  they  return  to  their  own  cities. 
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Test  of  Proficiency  in  Putonghua  and  Classification  of  Standards 


Three  Grades  and  Six  Divisions 

On  the  first  day  of  the  visit,  the  team  was  told  that  officials  in  China  had 
already  started  studying  the  possibility  of  conducting  a  nation-wide  Test  of 
Proficiency  in  Putonghua.  The  classification  of  standards  is  a  major  concern 
associated  with  the  test.  No  official  document  has  ever  been  released  but  in 
the  first  informal  discussion  held  In  Beijing,  Mr  Sun  Xiu  Zhang  from  the 
State  Language  Commission  released  data  on  the  following: 

Purpose  of  Test 

to  promote  Putonghua  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  language. 

Standards 

A  3  -grade  system  was  adopted: 
Grade  1:  Standard 
Grade  2:    Intermediate  Level 
Grade  3:    Preliminary  Level 
Each  grade  is  sub-divided  mto  2  divisions.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  language  performance  of  the  3  grade  6-  division  system: 

Classification  i 


;  Grade  '  Division 


Language  Performance 


A 


Accurate  in  pronunciation,  vocabulary  and  grammar. 


B 


Accurate  in  pronunciation,  vocabulary  and  grammar; 
occasionally  mis-pronounces  some  characters  by 
using  the  non-standardized  pronunciation. 


A 


Fairly  accurate  in  pronunciation,  despite  some  errors  In  | 
major  areas  of  difficulty;  seldom  makes  mistakes  in 
vocabulary  and  grammar 


2 


B 


Not  accurate  in  mastering  certain  tones,  defects  in 
pronouncing  inititils,  finals  and  tones,  many  errors  in  j 
major  areas  of  pronunciation  difficulty;  sometimes  | 
uses  dialectal  words  and  grammar. 


A 


Not  natural  In  pronouncing  initials,  finals  and  tones,  i 

errors    often    made,    difficulties    in    reading    and  i 

conversation,  obvious  dialectal  tones  Errors  in  ' 
vocabulary  and  grammar 


3 


B 


Obvious  dialectal  pronunciation,  but  shows  some  : 
improvement.   Errors  in  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
sometimes  Incomprehensible  to  outsiders. 


The  proficiency  in  Putonghua  as  attained  by  educated  natives  of  Beijing 
is  regarded  as  Grade  1 .  Division  B;  those  natives  of  Beijing  who  pay  special 
attention  to  the  standardized  pronunciations  of  characters,  will  be  rated  as 
Grade  1 ,  Division  A  (e.g.  Putonghua  spoken  by  Beijing  radio  announcers). 

Targej_^group  and  njode_ofJ_est 

Target  groups;    Non-natives"    of      Beijing      who      received  lower 

secondary  school  education  or  above 
Mode:  Written  test  -  on  vocabulary  and  grammar; 

Oral     test   single     characters     (to     test  candidates' 

pronunciation    of    initials,    finals,    tones    and  specific 

syllables); 

Words  -  on  sounds  difficult  to  speakers  other  than  natives 
of  Beijing,  standardized  pronunciations,  retroflex  endings, 
tlie  neutral  tone  and  changed  tones; 
Reading  -  500-character  essay; 

One-way  and  two-way  speech  conversation  (5  minutes). 

It  is  noted  that  the  test  of  Pin-yin  (transcription)  is  not  included  in  the 
Test  of  Proficiency  in  Putonghua  as  is  the  case  in  Hong  Kong. 

130  people  from  Guangdong.  Shanghai  and  Hebei  were  invited  to 
attend  a  pilot  test  They  were  randomly  selected  from  secondary  school 
pupils,  university  students,  student-teachers,  teachers,  taxi  drivers, 
salespersons  and  attendants.  Only  6  out  of  the  1 30  attained  1 A  level.  People 
from  Hebei  obtained  the  best  /esults.  with  most  of  them  attaining  1  B  or  2A. 
People  from  Guangdong  obtained  the  worst  results,  most  of  them  attaining 
2B  or  3A.  People  from  Shanghai  ranked  between  Hebei  and  Guangdong, 
most  of  them  attaining  2A  or  2B. 

To  cater  for  future  needs,  officials  in  the  State  Language  Commission 
are  planning  to  tram  staff  to  administer  the  test  and  are  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  an  item  bank 

Language  Proficiency  (in  Putonghua)  Requirements  for  Chinese  Language 
(Putonghua)  Teachers  and  for  Teachers  of  Other  Subjects 

In  China.  Putonghua  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools.  It  is 
therefore  regarded  as  the  professional  language  of  teachers  in  China.  To 
master  the  language  and  Pin-yin  skills  is  the  basic  requirement  for 
student -teachers.  These  skills  are  also  the  prerequisites  for  qualified 
teachers. 

The  Putonghua  assesbinent  is  also  one  of  the  major  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  following. 
(1  )  outstanding  pupils 
(2)  promotion  of  learhers 
(3^  school  heads'  administrative  achicvomont 

Thf  Stcitc  Language  Commission  has  considered  stipulating  that 
stiidnnt-teochers  and  m -service  teachers  must  attain  2 A  level  or  above  m 
Putonghiici  proficiency  Such  a  measure,  however,  would  require  setting 
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and  administration  of  a  large-scale  examination.  For  the  time  being, 
therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  local  authorities  to  decide  the  passing  grade.  In 
future,  the  State  Language  Commission  will  lay  down  the  Putonghua 
requirements  for  student-teachers  to  graduate  from  teacher  training  schools. 

Although  there  are  differences  between  Putonghua  and  the  Beijing 
dialect,  no  major  Putonghua  problem  can  be  found  in  Beijing  schools. 
Most  teachers  have  IB  level  (native)  in  Putonghua  proficiency.  Teacher 
requirements  in  Putonghua  for  the  four  dialectal  areas  (i.e.  Shangiiai, 
Xiamen,  Guangzhou  and  Kunming)  are  discussed  below. 

In  Shanghai,  it  was  suggested  earlier  this  year  that  student-teachers 
in  kindergarten  teachers'  college,  teacher  training  schools  and  normal 
universities  should  pass  their  schools'  Putonghua  examination  before  they 
can  be  awarded  graduation  certificates.  For  teachers  of  Chinese  Language, 
the  target  level  is  1  B,  for  teachers  of  other  subjects,  the  level  to  be  attained  is 
2A.  The  Putonghua  examination  is  composed  of  a  written  part  (Pin-yin  and 
phonetic  knowledge)  and  an  oral  part  (reading,  conversation  and  speech). 
The  system  is  being  tried  out  and  no  decision  has  yet  been  made.  Putonghua 
is  no  longer  a  problem  to  young  graduates  in  Shanghai.  For  teachers  aged 
50  or  above,  asking  them  to  use  Putonghua  in  class  would  affect  the  quality 
of  their  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  aged  under  45  are  encouraged 
to  receive  in-service  training  ir^  Putonghua. 

In  Xiamen,  Putonghua  comprises  1/4  of  the  curriculum  in  teacher 
training  schools.  Students  must  pass  Putonghua  before  they  are  allowed  to 
go  on  teaching  practice.  Xiamen  uses  its  own  3-grade  system  of  which 
Grade  2  is  the  passing  grade, 

Putonghua  is  also  a  basic  requirement  for  stddent  teachers  in  teacher 
training  schools  in  Guangzhou,  In  South  China  Normal  University, 
Putonghua  is  a  compulsory  programme  for  all  university  students.  They  have 
to  pass  Putonghua  before  they  can  be  awarded  graduation  certificates.  The 
requirement  is  higher  for  Chinese  Language  majors  and  Pin-yin  items  are 
included  in  the  examination.  Guangzhou  Municipal  Education  Bureau 
conducted  a  Putonghua  examination  for  Chinese  Language  teachers  in 
1989. 

In  Yunnan  the  3  grade  6-division  system  is  adopted  to  ensure  that 
student  teachers  have  a  uniform  standard  in  Putonghua.  Student  teachers 
must  be  qualified  by  attaining  Grade  2  in  the  Putonghua  examination 
organized  by  the  Yunnan  Language  Commission,  They  must  also  obtain  the 
Commission's  Putonghua  qualified  certificate  before  they  can  graduate  from 
teacher  training  schools  or  normal  universities.  There  is  an  item  bank  in  the 
Yunnan  Normal  University.  Chinese  Language  majors  in  Yunnan  Normal 
University  take  a  one  year  course  in  Putonghua,  while  students  majoring  in 
subjects  other  than  Chinese  take  a  6  month  course.  Various  part-time 
Putonghua  courses  (from  one  week  to  six  months)  are  organized  for 
in-service  teachers  in  Yunnan. 

The  Teaching  of  Putonghua  in  China 

Even  in  dialectal  areas  such  as  the  four  cities  we  visited,  Putonghua  as  a 
language  (and  also  as  the  medium  of  instruction)  is  taught  and  used  in 
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kindergartens  or  nurseries.  After  three  years  education  in  kindergartens, 
young  children  can  understand  and  speak  Putonghua  very  well  (as  we  saw 
from  class  observations)  before  they  enter  primary  schools.  The  first  4-6 
weeks  Chinese  Language  lessons  in  Primary  one  are  wholly  devoted  to  the 
learning  of  Hanyu  Pinyin.  Pupils  can  then  use  the  national  romanization 
system  to  assist  them  to  learn  Chinese  characters.  Putonghua  is  further 
consolidated  in  primary  and  secondary  education  through  the  teaching  of 
speaking.  No  phonetic  knowledge  is  taught  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Learning  Putonghua  is  made  very  interesting  in  China,  as  we  found  in 
the  lively  classroom  teaching  we  saw  in  Beijing  and  other  dialectal  areas. 
Through  visual  aids,  games,  children  songs  and  various  classroom  activities, 
young  children  (aged  6)  were  very  interested  in  learning  the  Pin-yin  symbols 
and  the  method  of  transcription  which  are  usually  regarded  by  us  as  dull  and 
dry. 

In  teacher  training  schools  or  normal  universities,  Putonghua  (belter 
known  as  the  training  of  speaking)  is  usually  offered  to  student-teachers  in 
the  first  year.  Phonetics  is  taught  in  that  year.  The  training  of  speaking 
consists  of  fundamental  oral  training  such  as  repetition,  explanation, 
argumentation. 

The  purposes  of  this  kind  of  oral  training,  we  think,  are  not  only  to  train 
students  to  be  more  fluent  and  accurate  in  Putonghua,  but  also  to  help  them 
develop  their  writing. 

The  Popularization  of  Putonghua  in  Schools 

China  has  been  promoting  Putonghua  since  1955.  A  campaign  for  the 
popularization  of  Putonghua  in  primary  schools  and  teacher  training  schools 
was  launched  recently.  Two  announcements  were  co-issued  by  the  State 
Education  Commission  and  the  State  Language  Commission  on  29 
December  1990  and  4  June  1991  aimed  at  popularizing  Putonghua  in 
primary  schools  and  teacher  training  schools  respectively.  Concrete  plans 
with  dates  were  worked  out  in  the  two  documents  which  are  reported  as 
follows: 

There  are  two  stages  in  popularizing  Putonghua  in  primary  schools  in 
China: 

Stage  1 :  Putonghua  is  used  in  classroom  teaching  and  group  activities 
in  schools. 

Stage  2:  Putonghua  is  also  used  in  the  school  playground.  Specific 
dates  for  different  categories  of  school  to  meet  the  targets 
are  listed  below 


Target 

Category  of  School 

Torgnt 

date 

Primary  schools  in  major  cities,  provmcial 

Stage  1 

1994 

capitals,  coastal  cities  and  special  economic  zones 

Stage  2 

1996 

Primary  schools  in  ordinary  cities. 

Stage  1 

1996 

country  towns 

Stage  2 

1998 
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Target 

Category  of  School  Target  date 

Central  primary  schools  in  rural  Stage  1         1 998 

areas,  villages  Stage  2  2000 

Other  primary  schools  in  rural  Stage  1  2000 

areas,  villages 

Teacher  training  in  Putonghua  should  be  further  strengthened  to  cater  for 
their  needs. 

Special  measures  to  examine  the  popularization  of  Putonghua  in 
teacher  training  schools  and  kindergarten  teachers'  colleges  were  adopted. 
Details  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Students:  All    student    teachers    must    pass    the  Putonghua 

examination. 

(2)  Teachers:  Teachers  aged  under  45  should  have  Grade  2  level  or 

above  in  Putonghua  proficiency.  The  percentages  in 
individual  schools  are  listed  as  follows: 

Chinese  Language   Teachers  of  other 
teachers  subjects 

Schools  in  Northern  China  90%  70% 

Schools  in  Southern  China  70%  50% 

All  Chinese  Language  teachers  irrespective  of  age  should  know 
how  to  read  Pinyin  romanized  syllables. 

(3)  Schools:  Putonghua  should  be  used   in  classroom  teaching, 

broadcasting  and  meetings,  and  as  far  as  possible  in 
school  campuses. 

(4)  Checks:    Schools  should  report  to  Beijing  the  progress  made  by 

the  end  of  October  1991.  The  Putonghua  Popularization 
Division  of  the  State  Language  Commission  and  the 
Teacher  Training  Division  of  the  State  Education 
Commission  will  send  staff  to  local  schools  to  make  spot 
checks  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1 992. 

Discussion  and  Recommendations 

The  3  grade  6  -division  grading  system  for  Putonghua  proficiency  and 
the  methods  used  by  the  local  dialectal  authorities  were  of  great  valun  to  the 
HongkongBank  sponsored  Putonghua  research  project.  As  a  result  of  this 
field  study,  the  project  team  was  able  to  establish  a  developmental  scale  of 
three  levels  of  language  proficiency  in  Putonghua,  each  with  a  High  or  Low 
attainment  for  Hong  Kong  teachers  as  follows: 

(i)  Advanced  |  ^'^^ 
'  )  Low 

(ii)  Intermediate  |  l^'^*^ 
^  '  )  Low 

(iii)  Elementary  j 
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Taking  into  account  the  Yunnan  experience,  where  student-teachers 
must  attain  Grade  2  level  in  Putonghua,  it  is  recommended  that  prospective 
teachers  of  Putonghua  in  Hong  Kong  be  tested  and  certificated  in  their 
proficiency  before  being  permitted  to  teach.  They  would  be  expected  to 
reach  Intermediate  High  level  before  teaching  within  the  current 
arrangements  in  which  Putonghua  is  taught  as  a  subject. 

The  research  team  also  recommended  that  a  new  policy  and  curriculum 
for  Putonghua  be  prepared  for  Primary  and  Secondary  schools  leading  to  a 
Hong  Kong  Certificate  of  Education  Examination  award.  In  this  case, 
Advanced  High  level  would  be  required  for  teachers  of  Putonghua  teaching 
towards  the  proposed  HKCEE  award. 

During  the  field  study,  the  informal  discussions,  classroom 
observations,  related  teacher-training  materials  and  training  curricula 
obtained  were  very  useful  in  helping  develop  teaching  guidelines  for  the 
improvement  of  pre-service  and  in-service  course  for  Putonghua  teachers  in 
Hong  Kong. 

The  delegation  also  discovered  that  in  teacher  training  schools,  the 
training  of  speaking  which  consists  of  fundamental  oral  training  such  as 
repetition,  explanation,  argumentation  is  usually  offered  to  student-teachers 
in  the  first  year.  We  think  the  purposes  of  this  kind  of  oral  training  are  also 
a  great  help  to  the  student's  development  in  writing.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  Putonghua  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  be  encouraged  to 
receive  training  of  speaking  in  Putonghua.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
components  in  initial  training,  in  addition  to  theory  studies  in  the  phonetics 
of  Modern  Chinese.  However,  in  refresher  courses  or  advanced  courses  for 
Putonghua  teachers,  the  training  of  speaking  should  be  a  core  component. 

Finally,  the  delegation  would  like  to  suggest  that  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  information  be  established  at  an  appropriate  level  between 
those  responsible  for  supporting  the  teaching  of  Putonghua  in  Hong  Kong 
and  those  engaged  in  this  in  China. 


HALF-WAY  HOUSE  OR  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION? 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  TESU93  SEMINAR  ON 
'HONG  KONG  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  TRANSITION' 


Sean  O'Halloran 

Northcote  College  of  Education 

Convenor  of  the  Teacher  Education  and  Study  Unit  (TESU) 


Contributors  to  the  seminar  included: 

Dr.  Cheng  Kai-ming  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  University  of 
Hong  Kong 

Professor  Lee  Ngok  Director  of  the  School  of  Professional  and 
Continuing  Education  (SPACE),  University  of 
Hong  Kong 

Professor  Brian  Cooke  Head  of  the  Department  of  Curriculum  Studies  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education.  University  of  Hong  Kong 

Dr.  David  Woodhouse  Deputy  Director  of  the  Hong  Kong  Council  for 
Academic  Accreditation  (HKCAA) 

Mr,  Lawrence  Chu  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Studies.  Baptist 
College 

The  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education  as  a  Degree-Awarding  Body 

The  basic  problem  facing  teacher  training  in  Hong  Kong  was  spelt  out 
by  the  opening  speaker,  Dr.  Cheng  Kai-ming,  in  his  paper  entitled.  Teacher 
Training  in  Transition:  What  for  and  What  to?'.  He  pointed  out  that  the  rapid 
expansion  of  higher  education  in  Hong  Kong  has  led  to  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  intake  of  the  Colleges,  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  demand  for 
better  qualified  teachers  will  reduce  the  demand  for  certificate  qualified 
teachers.  So  wfjile  the  quality  of  teacher  education  is  declining  in  respect  to 
its  intake,  relative  to  other  professional  training,  the  demand  for  better 
qualified  teachers  is  increasing.  This  provided  the  context  in  which  the 
Education  Commission  m  its  fifth  report  (ECR5)  had  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Education  (HKIEd)  that  should  eventually  be 
able  to  award  degrees. 

Dr.  Cheng  Kai-ming  felt  that  the  continued  production  of  non-degree 
teachers,  was  undesirable  and  likely  to  make  the  development  of  HKIEd 
difficult.  The  pool  of  potential  entrants  for  nongraduate  courses  was  bound 
to  shrink  and  the  standard  further  decline.  Admission  would  be  reduced 
to  the  less  successful  in  the  school  system  and  yet  it  would  be  on  them 
that  we  would  have  to  rely  to  support  and  improve  the  school  system. 
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He  argued  forcefully  that  the  expansion  of  higher  education  had  gone 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  should  tolerate  the  continued  production  of 
nongraduate  teachers. 

Professor  Cooke,  in  his  paper  'Recent  Trends  in  Teacher  Education:  An 
Approach  to  Quality',  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  stating  that  in  order  to 
assure  that  students  reached  a  level  which  was  regarded  as  connpetent  a 
first  degree  was  essential  and  should  be  seen  as  the  benchmark  of 
intellectual  fitness.  To  leave  the  HKIEd  outbide  the  University  and 
Polytechnics  Grants  Committee  (UPGC)  system  would  be  to  leave  the 
teacher  education  institutions  outside  of  the  higher  education  system.  This 
would  foster  insularity  and  parochialism.  It  would  impinge  on  the  nature  of 
the  courses  and  result  in  low  staff  morale  and  self-esteem.  He  warned 
against  the  notion  that  teacher  education  is  an  inferior  academic  activity, 
separate  from  the  tertiary  mainstream.  This  could  lead  to  a  form  of  academic 
apartheid. 

If  the  Provisional  Governing  Council  (PGC)  of  the  HKIEd  implemented 
this  sort  of  post-secondary  but  not  quite  tertiary  institution,  it  would  be  only 
incrementally  different  from  the  present  Colleges. 

However,  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  his  paper  'The  Accreditation  Process',  saw 
nothing  anomalous  about  a  'teacher  training  university'  offering  sub-degree 
courses.  He  pointed  out  that  the  polytechnics  in  Hong  Kong  are  high  level 
institutions  offering  degree  and  sub-degree  courses,  and  that  this  situation 
may  be  permanent.  The  HKCAA  requires  a  degree  awarding  institution  to  be 
a  coherent  academic  community  that  understands  the  characteristics  of  the 
awards  it  offers  and  has  the  management  structures  necessary  for  planning 
new  courses  and  for  assuring  their  quality. 

The  Upgrading  Process 

Mr.  Lawrence  Chu  gave  a  very  illuminating  description  of  the  upgrading 
process  at  Baptist  College  in  his  paper  'The  Upgrading  Process'.  He 
illustrated  vividly  the  requirement  for  the  type  of  coherent  academic 
community  required  by  the  HKCAA.  From  the  point  at  which  a  course  is 
proposed,  through  its  long  journeys  through  departmental  team  meetings, 
faculty  scrutiny,  academic  boards  and  back  again,  proposals  are  examined  to 
see  how  their  structures  overlap  other  courses,  how  they  will  be  supervised, 
resourced,  supported  and  finally  taught. 

Implicit  in  Mr.  Chu's  remarks,  if  we  are  to  apply  them  to  the  proposed 
HKIEd  is  that  the  planning,  supervision  and  support  required  to  offer  and  run 
degree  courses  presupposes  the  existence,  or  development,  of  a  coherent 
institutional  structure  and  organisation.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
one  can  simply  disestablish  the  existing  Colleges,  improve  their  premises  and 
their  resources  and  create  degree  courses.  This  would  not  create  the  type  of 
academic  community  that  is  needed  to  support  a  degree  programme  credible 
enough  to  attract  and  satisfy  the  type  of  student  teachers  Hong  Kong's 
school  system  requires;  nor  would  it  win  accreditation. 
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implications  for  the  Colleges 

ECR5  has  set  out  the  key  stages  of  the  upgrading  process  and 
reconfimends  that  it  be  done  without  delay.  With  the  setting  up  of  the  PGC, 
the  first  step  has  been  taken.  The  eventual  outcome  of  this  process  will 
probably  be  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  Colleges  and  the  future  HKIEd 
to  develop  appropriate  courses  and  meet  the  accreditation  requirements. 

For  this  reason  we  must  start  to  examine  the  implications  of  the 
accreditation  process  outlined  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  and  described  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Chu. 

The  Colleges  should  now  start  looking  seriously  at  their  courses  with  a 
view  to  upgrading  them. 

Sub-Degree  Courses 

If,  according  to  Professor  Cooke  and  Dr.  Cheng,  the  HKIEd  should 
move  towards  making  the  requirement  of  a  first  degree  a  prerequisite  for 
entry  to  teacher  training,  there  is  no  possible  justification  for  continuing  to 
run  non-validated  pre-service  education  courses  which  do  not  offer  credits 
towards  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  professional  qualification.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  attracting  quality  students  in  any  numbers  while  such  courses 
are  offered,  and  to  offer  such  limited  courses  is  a  serious  disservice  to  our 
students.  However,  ECR5  does  not  deal  directly  with  this  issue;  instead  it 
gives  priority  to  in-service  professional  qualifications  by  recommending  the 
Advanced  Teacher  Certificate  (ATC). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ATC  should  be  developed  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  formal  pre-service  qualification.  Though 
the  issue  was  not  explicitly  discussed  by  the  speakers,  the  implication  is 
surely  that  priority  be  given  to  developing  a  comprehensive  teaching 
diploma  to  be  offered  at  pre-service  level,  components  of  which  will  also  be 
offered  as  part  of  an  in-service  qualification  The  components  of  this 
diploma  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  up-graded  and  used  as  credits  for  a  degree  course  for  primary 
and  secondary  teachers.  Great  priority  should  be  given  to  replacing 
non-validated  certificate  courses  as  soon  as  possible.  In  designing  these 
courses,  and  subsequently  upgrading  them,  course  designers  should  bear  in 
mind  Dr.  Woodhouse's  warning  that  upgrading  a  course  does  not  simply 
mean  adding  elements  to  the  end  of  it,  but  redesigning  it  throughout  so  each 
element  is  qualitatively  enhanced. 

The  prime  responsibility  of  the  HKIEd  is  to  ensure  that  the  young  people 
who  enter  it  are  properly  equipped  to  teach  the  children  of  Hong  Kong.  The 
most  significant  group  of  its  students  will  be  studying  on  pre-service 
courses.  At  present  the  prospect  of  being  a  Certificated  Master  or  Mistress  is 
not  attractive.  The  certificate  courses  are  not  adequate  and  they  need  to  be 
upgraded.  It  would  be  a  great  shame  if  the  prestige  gained  by  offering 
degree  courses  deflects  resources  and  planning  from  upgrading  this  area  in 
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favour  of  degree  courses  which  serve  sectional  interests  rather  than  the 
majority  of  trainee  students.  Degree  courses  must  be  offered  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  an  adequate  training  for  the  majority  of 
pre-service  students. 

Also,  the  rush  for  government  funds  by  various  groups  who  wish  to  be 
involved  in  degree  courses  could  mean  the  staff  of  the  Colleges  are  bypassed 
in  planning  the  upgraded  courses.  This  would  mean  that  the  valuable 
experience  they  have  in  pre-service  education  as  a  whole  would  be  lost  to 
course  planners,  and  the  valuable  experience  to  be  gained  by  being  involved 
in  this  process  would  be  lost  to  the  very  people  who  are  most  closely 
associated  with  teacher  training  in  Hong  Kong. 

ECR5  spells  out  reasons  why  a  post-S7  entry  will  not  be  attainable  for 
some  years.  This  being  the  case,  the  three-year  pre-service  course  will 
require  additional  subject  components  designed  for  students  who  have  not 
completed  'A'  Level  study  in  their  elective  subject  or  who  are  following  a 
subject  not  offered  at  'A'  Level.  This  is  another  area  course  designers  in  the 
Colleges  could  start  preparatory  work  on  right  away. 

A  Language  Education  Component 

In  this  context  it  is  worth  looking  at  the  future  of  language  training  in 
the  HKlEd.  At  present  all  pre-service  students  follow  a  general  English 
Language  Skills  course.  Students  follow  the  same  course  regardless  of  the 
requirements  of  Chinese  or  English  medium  schools.  To  reflect  the  reality  of 
the  changing  language  needs  in  Hong  Kong,  future  courses  run  by  the 
HKIEd  should  offer  an  English  teaching  medium  component  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  teach  in  English  medium  schools.  Proficiency  in  this 
area  would  be  reflected  in  the  title  of  the  qualification,  e.g.  Advanced 
Teachers'  Certificate  (English)'. 

ECR5  is  quite  specific  in  calling  for  a  degree  in  Primary  education  to  be 
set  up  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  if  the  Colleges  offer  non-validated 
certificate  courses  and  degrees  in  primary  education  at  the  same  time,  the 
certificate  courses  will  be  deprived  of  the  stronger  candidates,  further 
reducing  the  desirability  of  the  qualification.  It  also  means  that  secondary 
schools  will  have  to  rely  on  the  less  academic  teachers  to  fill  positions.  New 
teachers  will  continue  to  be  qualified  to  teach  a  subject  to  S3  students  that 
they  themselves  have  studied  only  to  55  level. 

Again  we  consider  Dr.  Woodhouse's  advice  to  allow  developments  to 
take  place  on  a  number  of  fronts  simultaneously.  Parts  of  the  courses  are 
common  to  both  levels  and  could  be  taken  in  common.  It  would,  then,  seem 
sensible  to  set  up: 

a  team  to  propose  the  core  content  for  the  degree; 

teams  to  propose  specific  primary  and  secondary  components, 

teams  working  in  each  subject  area. 

Future  upgrading  would  then  take  place  in  three  stages: 
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Phase  One  Upgrading  all  existing  full-time  and  part-time  courses  to  an 
ATC  or  Teaching  Diploma.  (The  withdrawal  of  certificated 
master  and  mistress  qualifications  would  make  the  use  of  the 
term  'advanced  certificate'  redundant.) 

Simultaneous  introduction  of  degree  courses  involving 
consortium  partnership  between  the  HKIEd,  universities, 
polytechnics  and  the  OLI. 

Phase  Two  Upgrading  the  validated  ATC  course  to  degree  level  (primary 
and  secondary  education). 

Phase  Three  Withdrawal  of  non-degree  courses  and  the  introduction  of 
postgraduate  courses  as  the  HKIEd  becomes  a  fully  degree- 
awarding  body. 


Academic  and  Administrative  Structures 

It  is  obvious  from  the  description  of  the  requirements  for  an  institutional 
review  mapped  out  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  and  the  description  of  the  upgrading 
process  outlined  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Chu  that  the  Colleges  need  to  review  their 
academic  and  administrative  structures  as  well  as  look  carefully  at  their 
resources.  Though  the  exact  nature  of  these  structures  are  properly  proposed 
by  the  PGC  and  the  new  Director  of  the  HKIEd,  the  college  authorities,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Education,  can  surely  do  preliminary 
planning  in  broad  outline  in  a  number  of  areas,  especially  in  assuring  that 
staff  are  trained  in  areas  of  course  design  and  quality  maintenance,  so  that, 
when  the  need  arises,  staff  will  be  in  place  to  facilitate  structural 
developments  and  propose  and  supervise  new  courses.  From  the  description 
of  the  institutional  review  and  drawing  on  the  experiences  outlined  by  Mr. 
Chu  the  following  need  to  be  developed: 

1 .  means  by  which  the  staff  and  students  can  contribute  to  formation 
of  academic  policy. 

2.  means  by  which  the  staff  and  students  can  influence  the  priorities 
between  various  college  activities. 

3.  means  by  which  the  staff  can  make  a  full  contribution  to  the  design 
and  development  of  new  courses. 

4.  means   by  which   outside   bodies  and   consultants  influence 
developments. 

5.  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  staff  and  opportunities  for 
staff  development. 

The  scattered  nature  of  the  Colleges  and  the  ILE  will  mean: 

6.  special  liaison  committees  to  coordinate  and  prevent  duplication. 

Quality  Assurance  and  Assessment 

Central  to  the  issue  of  outside  validation  is  the  question  of  maintenance 
of  the  quality  of  the  courses.  Serious  consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to: 

1 .  the  monitoring  of  courses  and  the  quality  assurance  mechanisms. 

2.  the  setting  up  of  internal  validation  panels. 
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3.  creating  a  senior  academic  committee  to  monitor  and  control  the 
quality  of  the  programmes. 

4.  how  students  are  assessed,  and  by  what  criteria. 

This  having  been  said,  a  major  consideration  in  quality  control 
mechanisms  is  the  schools'  requirement  for  a  given  number  of  newly  trained 
teachers  every  year.  While  the  Colleges  are  part  of  the  government  policy 
implementation  system  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity.  Lecturmg  staff  have  frequently  been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  student  body  by  the  Colleges'  requirement  to 
ensure  the  production  of  as  many  trained  teachers  as  possible.  The  transfer 
of  this  policy  to  the  HKIEd  will  mean  that  the  development  of  quality  control 
mechanisms  will  be  frustrated. 

Management  Culture 

Professor  Lee  Ngok  in  his  paper,  'Developments  in  Adult  Education: 
Some  Lessons  from  Recent  History',  outlined  two  possible  management 
styles:  the  centralised  top-down  civil  service  model,  and  the  coKegiality  of 
established  universities.  The  former  obtains  in  the  Colleges  at  present,  the 
latter  would  probably  lake  yeajs  to  inculcate.  However,  the  implementation 
of  the  academic  structures  and  the  development  of  new  courses  outlined  by 
Mr  Chu  will  almost  certainly  require  a  new  management  approach.  Many 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the  Colleges  are  the  direct  result  of  n 
top-down  approach.  As  Dr.  Cheng  pointed  out,  civil  service  branches  aie 
designed  to  implement  policy,  not  formulate  it.  He  pointed  out  that  the  spirit 
of  the  School  Management  Initiative  (SMI)  is  to  generate  a  sense  of  mission 
from  within.  These  principles  need  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Colleges.  As  he 
saw  it,  the  Colleges  have  been  adversely  affected  by  frequent  changes  of 
leadership,  the  fluid  deployment  of  personnel,  the  piecemeal  assignment  of 
tasks  and  restricted  deployment  of  resources. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  required  characteristics  of  an  accredited  institution 
that  such  a  management  style  has  to  change.  The  Colleges  have  evolved  in 
the  civil  service,  and  have  developed  inflexible  administrative  systems.  The 
transformation  to  an  accredited  tertiary  institution  will  require  a  system  of 
quality  planning  and  quality  control.  Processes  of  consultation  are  required 
in  the  planning  of  courses.  New  courses  have  to  be  planned  at  departmental 
level  and  referred  upwards.  A  successful  course  can  hardly  be  designed  if  the 
concept  originates  at  the  administrative  level,  where  it  is  broken  down 
piecemeal  and  allocated  to  different  members  of  staff  who  are  not  always 
aware  of  the  total  picture.  This,  however,  frequently  characterizes  civil 
service  procedures. 

Also  implicit  in  the  remarks  on  course  design  and  validation  is  the 
inevitability  of  the  demise  of  the  'work  load'  ethos  which  at  present  pervades 
the  Colleges.  The  emphasis  on  distribution  of  time,  rather  than  on  team 
planning  and  overall  responsibility  militates  against  quality  planning.  It 
results  in  fragmentation  and  duplication  and  the  neglect  of  students  needs, 
rather  than  in  integration  and  quality.  It  can  also  result  in  the  failure  to  utilize 
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staff  strengths  and  specialisation.  Thus  Innovation  is  difficult  to  achieve 
since  what  is  done  and  by  whom  is  based  on  time  distribution  rather  than  on 
professional  skills  and  interests. 

Though  not  discussed  directly  during  the  seminar,  but  related  to  the 
above  points,  is  the  fact  that  senior  and  experienced  members  of  the 
Colleges  have  felt  constrained  by  civil  service  discipline  from  directly 
discussing  matters  of  a  political  or  administrative  nature.  A  glance  through 
the  submissions  to  ECR5  indicates  that  that  body  was  denied  a  source  of 
considerable  expertise  in  its  deliberations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  PGC  will 
not  similarly  be  denied,  and  that  a  spirit  of  academic  openness  and  freedom 
will  develop  at  all  staff  levels  in  the  HKlEd. 

Learning  Environment  and  Resources 

Facilities  for  students'  studies  need  to  be  examined  seriously.  A 
complete  up-grading  of  the  library  and  borrowing  facilities  are  required 
regardless  of  any  institutional  review.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  improve 
portable  library  resources,  particularly  books  and  a  computerised  lending 
system. 

One  of  the  major  considerations  the  PGC  has  to  face  is  the  question 
of  accommodation.  Professor  Lee  Ngok  pointed  out  that  to  have  three 
locations  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  option,  and  ECR5  proposed 
'no  more  than  three'.  The  question  of  sufficient  'cntical  mass'  to  stimulate 
academic  excellence  is  crucial  for  a  credible  upgrading  process.  However 
attractive  the  idea  of  one  spacious,  custom-built  complex  may  be,  it  needs  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  unlike  other  tertiary  institutions  where  a  remote 
location  may  be  attractive,  the  trend  in  teacher  training  is  for  greater 
partnership  between  teacher  training  and  the  schools.  If  the  site  or  sites  are 
remote,  the  development  of  the  role  of  teacher  trainers  as  collaborators  in 
school-based  work  with  their  students  will  be  hampered. 

However,  as  Dr.  Cheng  pointed  out,  while  we  in  the  Colleges  and  the 
ILE  may  feel  that  the  expectations  for  the  HKIEd  as  spelt  out  by  ECR5 
are  limited,  we  should  as  professionals  be  able  to  reach  beyond  these 
expectations.  The  Government  probably  wants  to  avoid  a  crisis  of 
redundancies.  Also,  the  suspicion  is  that  it  does  not  want  to  bear  the  price  of 
another  UPGC  funded  tertiary  institution  awarding  degrees.  The  HKIEd  may 
suffer  as  a  consequence  of  this,  and  with  it,  education  in  Hong  Kong,  but  if 
we  in  the  Colleges  and  the  ILE  seek  the  support  of  other  educationalist,  we 
may  be  able  to  push  the  HKIEd  further  than  the  Government  intends  it  to  go. 
If  we  do  we  will  certainly  be  doing  the  schools  of  Hong  Kong  a  favour. 

Note 

Tfuj  Views  111  this  iuULhi  ijru  those  of  the;  .uithor  only 
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THE  HONG  KONG  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION:  ITS 
LIMITS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


/p  AC/n-  Yuen 

Convenor  Meeting  Point  Education  Policy  Group 


The  success  of  school  education  relies  on  two  most  important  factors: 
(1)  the  recruitment  of  people  of  good,  if  not  the  best,  quality  into  the 
teaching  profession;  and  (2)  a  positive  and  encouraging  system,  or  school 
culture,  to  motivate  them  to  work  for  the  best. 

The  Education  Commission  in  its  fifth  report  (ECR5,  1992)  aims  to 
enhance  our  teachers'  quality  by  merging  the  current  five  government 
teacher  training  institutions  into  one  new  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education 
(HKIEd).  It  also  endorses  the  School  Management  Initiative  as  a  means  of 
improving  a  comparatively  straggly  school  management  system.  Both  issues 
are  important  and  the  recommendations  were  widely  welcomed  and 
supported  by  ihe  public. 

However,  the  Commission's  HKIEd  proposal  is  obviously  a  late  one  and 
a  compromise.  It  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  can  only  solve  part  of  our 
existing  problem.  One  crucial  factor  is  the  government's  policy  of  upholding 
a  stratified  graduate  teacher  system,  in  which  HKIEd  graduates  will  be 
considered  inferior  to  those  holding  degrees  from  other  tertiary  institutions. 

Our  existing  problem  is  a  two-fold  one.  Firstly,  Colleges  of  Education 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  attract  outstanding  secondary  school 
graduates  to  enrol.  These  colleges  supply  nearly  all  primary  school  teachers 
and  one  tfiird  of  the  secondary  teachers,  but  offer  no  degree.  In  1989,  after 
the  Tiananmen  Massacre,  the  Governor  announced  a  rapid  expansion  of  first 
degree  places  in  order  to  boost  public  confidence.  It  might  not  have  been 
realised  that  the  Colleges  had  been  put  in  an  even  more  difficult  situation. 

The  logical  solution  to  the  problem  would  have  been  to  upgrade  the 
Colleges  lo  degree-awarding  status.  Yet  the  Education  Commission  soon 
realised  it  was  extremely  difficult.  A  significant  portion  of  the  current  College 
teaching  staff  did  not  even  have  a  first  degree,  not  to  mention  a  higher 
degree  which  is  normally  required  In  a  tertiary  institution;  and  the 
government  had  never  planned  to  upgrade  their  qualifications  before.  The 
resulting  proposal  is  for  a  prolonged  period  of  up  to  15  years  in  which  a 
mere  35%  of  piimaiy  teaching  posts  (some  7,500)  will  become  graduate 
posts.  In  the  meantime,  the  HKIEd  would  continue  to  offer  some  of  its 
non -degree  programmes,  which  are  already  unattractive  now. 

Of  course,  'better  lalo  than  nev(3r'.  But  even  the  degrees  awarded  by  the 
HKIEd  would  not  be  that  attractive.  According  to  the  Commission's  report, 
the  HKIEd  degree  will  be  confined  only  to  primary  education.  Mccover,  the 
salary  scale  of  the  yiadualo  primary  school  teachers  will  be  lower  than  for 
their  counterparts  in  secondary  school.  In  this  case,  if  an  outstanding  S5  or 
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S6  student  is  given  a  chance  to  choose  between  HKIEd  and  other  tertiary 
institutions,  which  will  he/she  likely  choose?  Would  he/she  abandon  the 
more  flexible  career  path  and  the  more  promising  future  in  terms  of  salary? 
The  answer  is  simply,  no  -  except  for  the  few  who  are  truly  determmed, 
when  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  become  primary  school 
teachers.  So  it  would  be  realistic  to  ask  for  a  more  flexible  career  path  for  the 
HKiEd  students,  both  for  the  sakes  of  the  students  and  for  the  Institute  itself. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  curriculum,  the  teaching  and  learnmg 
environment,  and  so  forth,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Provisional 
Governing  Council  (PGC)  of  the  HKIEd.  These  are  complicated  issues  that 
require  adequate  resources,  enthusiastic  teaching  staff  and  precise  planning. 
1  just  want  to  make  a  point  here  in  regard  to  the  curriculum. 

Some  fee!  that  the  current  approach  to  teaching  and  the  curriculum  in 
the  Colleges  of  Education  tends  to  be  rigid,  conservative  and  weak  in 
academic  discipline.  I  am  quite  confident  that  or-ce  the  HKIEd  is  set  up,  with 
better-equipped  teaching  staff,  this  will  be  altered  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  how  should  the  curriculum  be  altered?  I  would  suggest  a  broad 
curriculum  be  introduced  to  enable  the  student  teachers  to  tackle  the  various 
problems  that  may  arise  in  their  future  occupation.  As  a  teacher  training 
mstitution,  the  HKIEd  differs  from  a  university  where  students  ^rom  a  wide 
range  of  academic  disciplines  have  many  chances  to  meet  anfi  exchange 
ideas  on  campus.  Such  informal  interaction  helps  a  lot  in  enriching  one's 
knowledge  and  widening  one's  perspectives.  It  is  critically  important  in  a 
world  of  frequent  change  to  help  the  younc,  people  to  grow  up  to  live  in 
such  a  world.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  teachers  in  a  school  with  a  variety  of 
experience  and  perspectives.  Although  the  HKIEd  will  have  its  limitations,  a 
broad  curriculum  will  surely  help. 

To  solve  the  above  problem,  a  different  proposal  would  be  to  lift  the 
monopoly  of  the  HKIEd  on  the  future  primary  school  teacher  market.  If  our 
ultimate  goal  is  to  guarantee  the  best  obtainable  teachers  for  our  primary 
schools,  why  don't  we  explore  potential  candidates  from  other  tertiary 
institutions?  There  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  who  wish  to 
become  primary  school  teachers  after  they  have  finished  their  post- 
secondary  study.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  let  them  join  after  they  have 
acquired  a  specified  teacher  training  qualification,  just  as  is  happening  now 
in  secondary  schools.  They,  along  with  the  HKIEd  graduates,  will  cooperate 
and  make  our  primary  schools  more  open,  pluralistic  and  full  of  stimulation. 
As  the  tertiary  sector  expands,  the  number  of  such  potential  candidates  will 
also  increase.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  we  should  exclude  them  from  a 
needy  profession. 
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THE  HONG  KONG  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION: 
SOME  ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


Andrew  J  Taylor 

City  Polytechnic  of  Hong  Kong 


As  I  write,  an  advertisement  placed  by  the  Provisional  Governing 
Council  of  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education  (HKIEd)  for  the  post  of 
Director  has  just  appeared.  It  states  that  the  Institute  will  be  autonomous,  it 
will  (in  due  course)  have  a  new  campus,  it  will  offer  teacher  education 
programmes  at  pre-degree  level,  and  it  will  introduce  degree  and  research 
programmes  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  encouraging. 

Education  is  clearly  of  very  great  importance  to  Hong  Kong.  In  order  to 
provide  the  high  quality  education  system  needed  as  it  moves  into  the  next 
century,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  provision  of  high  quality  education 
for  teachers,  both  pre-service  and  in-service.  While  one  could  disagree  with 
various  recommendations  in  ECR5,  now  that  the  new  direction  has  been  set, 
the  concern  is  what  the  HKIEd  should  be  doing  and  how  it  should  be  doing 
it.  Issues  which  seem  to  me  of  particular  importance  are  the  introduction  of 
degree  courses,  staff  development,  research,  collaboration  with  other  tertiary 
institutions,  language  policy  and  quality  assurance. 

It  is  very  pleasing  that  degree  level  work  is  to  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
possible.  ECR5  recognizes  the  need  for  this  at  both  pre-service  and 
in-service  levels  to  ensure  the  appropriate  quality  of  teacher  preparation  and 
development  and  to  attract  good  students  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
market.  It  is  especially  needed  to  equip  teachers  adequately  for  the  task  of 
providing  language  education  in  Chinese  or  English  and  indeed  this  area  has 
been  identified  in  ECR5  (p.  75)  as  one  where  the  HKIEd  could  quickly 
develop  degree  courses.  It  must  be  a  high  priority  for  the  Institute.  Further,  in 
my  view  there  should  be  as  many  places  in  degree  courses  as  possible  for 
.  both  primary  and  secondary  teachers.  ECR5  (p  66  ff)  mentions  the  vanous 
constraints,  such  as  the  availability  of  sufficient  S7  leavers,  the  existing 
staffing  profile,  and  resource  requirements,  which  have  led  them  to  place 
limits.  These  constraints  are  no  doubt  real  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  number  of  degree  places  is  as  high  as  possible.  This  will 
require  the  formulation  of  a  bold  plan  implemented  with  determination. 

In  the  context  of  setting  up  a  new  institution  and  moving  to  degree  level 
leaching,  staff  development  will  be  very  important,  yet  it  can  too  easily  be 
neglect(jd  in  the  busy  early  stages  of  establishing  a  tertiary  institution  While 
there  must  be  provision  for  the  development  of  all  staff,  both  academic  and 
non  academic,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  need  for  teaching 
staff  to  obtain  higlier  dcgiees  by  coursework  or  research,  in  Hong  Kong  or 
overseas. 


The  Provisional  Governing  Council  has  specifically  mentioned  the 
setting  up  of  research  programmes  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  for  me  an 
essential  feature  of  a  tertiary  institution  devoted  to  education,  but  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  reduce  its  priority  in  the  face  of,  for  example,  teaching 
workload  or  budget  pressures.  However,  there  must  be  no  weakening  of 
resolve  on  this  point.  Funds,  time,  and  opportunities  to  gain  experience  must 
be  made  available.  Even  more  important  is  the  deliberate  fostering  of  a 
research  culture  in  which  research  is  wholeheartedly  supported  and 
recognized. 

Although  the  HKlEd  will  be  a  large  institution  with  a  major  role  in  its 
discipline,  it  will  be  somewhat  narrow  in  focus  and  much  could  be  gained 
through  links  or  collaboration  with  other  institutions.  This  applies  to  courses, 
staff  development  and  research.  The  possibility  of  joint  courses,  especially 
in-  service  ones,  is  referred  to  in  ECR5  (pp.  75  77)  and  should  be  actively 
pursued.  There  may  be  areas  in  its  pre-service  courses  where  it  is  not  feasible 
for  the  HKIEd  to  have  expertise  in  depth  and  it  would  be  sensible  to 
cooperate  with  other  institutions.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
some  reason  tertiary  institutions  do  not  seem  to  find  cooperation  easy  in 
undergraduate  courses.  In  the  area  of  higher  degrees  there  is  also  scope  for 
cooperation,  clearly  in  the  language  area.  This  might  be  in  teaching  parts  of 
courses  and  could  well  be  in  the  associate  supervision  of  HKIEd  staff 
registered  as  research  degree  students  at  other  institutions,  as  HKIEd  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  increasing  number  of  staff  eligible  to  carry  out  such 
supervision.  Research  in  education  is  being  carried  on  at  other  institutions 
and  collaborative  projects,  which  are  generally  looked  on  favourably  these 
days,  should  be  set  up.  In  languages,  relevant  research  is  already  being 
carried  out  in  most  University  and  Polytechnic  Grants  Committee  (UPGC) 
institutions. 

The  HKIEd  should  take  up  the  recommendation  in  ECR5  (p.  74)  to 
formulate  a  suitable  language  policy  on  its  medium  of  instruction  as  a  matter 
of  priority.  If  it  is  to  go  beyond  broad  generalizations,  this  is  not  a  simple  task 
and  it  will  require  sensitivity  to  the  language  situation  in  the  community  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  developments  within  the  education  system  in  particular.  If 
done  well,  it  could  provide  a  lead  for  others  to  follow. 

A  somewhat  different  but  nevertheless  important  point  is  that  the  HKIEd 
is  being  set  up  at  a  time  when  quality  assurance  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Existing  UPGC  Institutions  are  currently  going  through  the  sometimes 
painful  exercise  of  adjusting  to  its  introduction.  While  the  HKIEd  is  being 
formed  from  existing  Colleges  of  Education  and  the  ILE,  it  will  still  be 
something  new  and  this  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  good  start  in  the  area 
of  quality  assurance.  Interestingly,  the  ILE  made  quality  in  language 
teaching  and  language  learning  the  theme  of  its  1 991  conference.  While  the 
majority  of  papers  did  not  address  the  theme  in  terms  related  to  quality 
assurance,  some  didV  This  should  be  followed  up  and  built  on  in  the  years 
ahead.  Indeed,  a  high  quality  Institution,  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
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teachers  in  the  field  of  language  education,  is  what  members  of  the 
profession  want  and  is  what  Hong  Kong  needs. 


1 .  See.  for  example,  the  following  papers  m  Bird.  N  andJ  Harris  (eds).  1 992.  Quilt  and  Quill. 
Achieving  and  Maintaining  Quality  in  Language  Teaching  and  Learning  Hong  Kong: 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education. 

Reeves.  N.  'Critical  Issues  in  Achieving  Quality  in  Language  Learning  and  Teaching:  The 
Application  of  Total  Quality  Management  Principles  to  Curriculum  Planning  and 
Design',  pp  2  25; 

Chappell.  E  'Quality:  A  Concept  to  Ground  Language  Teaching  Programs',  pp  26  32.  and 
Ljttlewood.  W.  Towards  the  Development  of  Internal  Criteria  tor  Judqinq  Qualily'  pp 
33  43. 

Reference 

Education  Commission.  1992.  Report  No  5:  The  Teaching  Profession.  Hong 
Kong;  Government  Printer. 
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THE  HONG  KONG  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
CHINA'S  REFORM  PROGRAMME 


Bob  A  damson 

S/r  Robert  Black  College  of  Education 


The  establishment  of  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education  (HKlEd) 
will  provide  the  territory  with  a  specialist  tertiary  teacher  education 
institution.  Whilst  the  focus  of  attention  has  rightly  been  directed  towards 
the  contribution  that  the  HKIEd  will  make  to  local  education,  the  institute's 
upgraded  status  will  also  create  opportunities  for  it  to  interact  on  a  regional 
or  international  scale. 

Some  transferable  international  projects  are  already  in  place,  including 
the  annual  I'.E  conference,  and  the  various  educational  programmes  that 
enable  local  teachers  and  student-teachers  to  attend  courses  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Should  the  HKIEd  seek  to  expand  its  horizons  by  developing 
worthwhile  academic  links  and  collaboration  on  teacher  education 
programmes,  it  need  look  no  further  than  China. 

Since  1978,  Dengist  educational  reforms  have  had  a  dramatic  effect  on 
teacher  education  in  China.  The  reforms  have  concentrated  on  three 
pedagogical  issues  in  particular:  curricular  reform,  methodological 
innovation  and  knowledge  transfer.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  is 
seeking  to  implement  the  long-cherished  political  goal  of  the  Nine-Year 
Basic  Education  Policy. 

Curricular  reform  has  sought  to  expunge  the  overtly  political  agenda  of 
the  Maoist  Cultural  Revolutionary  syllabuses  of  the  early  seventies.  In  their 
place,  the  revised  syllabuses  stress  academic  excellence  in  support  of  the 
nation's  economic  modernisation  programme. 

Methodological  innovation  has  focused  upon  developing  alternative, 
reconstructionist  pedagogical  strategies  to  complement  or  replace  the 
Neo-Confucian  direct  transmission  approach.  Previously,  teacher  education, 
for  those  (excluding  nuny  primary  teachers)  who  received  it,  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  enhancement  of  subject  knowledge. 

The  third  strand  of  Dengist  reforms  is  the  willingness  to  import  expertise 
from  overseas,  through  training  programmes,  academic  exchanges  and 
visiting  scholars,  as  well  as  collaborative  broadcasting  and  publishing 
ventures. 

The  Nine-Year  Basic  Education  Policy  aims  at  providing  schooling  to 
Secondary  3  level  for  all  citizens.  The  policy  is  being  phased  in  gradually:  the 
affluent  seaboard  area  first,  then  the  central  industrialised  urban  regions,  and 
finally  the  rural  and  less-developed  provinces  (where  compulsory  primary 


schooling  is  the  initial  target).  One  unfortunate  result  of  the  policy  has  been 
to  counteract  the  development  of  teacher  education  reforms:  large  cohorts  of 
teachers  are  being  trained  in  great  haste,  and  untrained  teachers  recruitod,  to 
meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  expansion  at  primary  and  junior  secondary 
levels. 

There  is  potential  for  the  HKIEd  to  be  involved  in  all  three  areas  of 
pedagogical  reform  in  the  future.  Like  the  Mainland,  Hong  Kong  has 
accumulated  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the  field  of  curricular  reform,  though 
in  very  different  manifestations.  A  future  conference  could  be  devoted  to 
comparing  and  contrasting  experiences  in  the  two  places. 

Teacher  education  offers  great  scope  for  collaborertion  and  mutual 
benefit.  Exchange  programmes  could  be  established  at  teacher  educator, 
primary  school  and  pre-service  teacher  levels.  After  1997,  the  HKIEd  could 
supplement  Beijing,  Shanghai  and  Guangzhou  Normal  Universities  and 
similar  key  institutions  as  centres  for  advanced  courses  for  teacher 
educators.  Fellowships  could  be  awarded  to  allow  Teaching  Researchers 
(officials  in  charge  of  in-service  training)  and  primary  school  teachers  to 
study  at  the  HKIEd.  Lecturers  from  the  HKIEd  could  make  brief  tours  to 
various  regions  of  China  to  conduct  summer  courses  for  primary  teachers 
and  student  teachers. 

China  has  satellite  television  channels  dedicated  to  genera!  education 
and  teacher  education  to  which  Hong  Kong  might  gain  access.  Like  Hong 
Kong,  China  has  a  fledgling  system  of  local  resource  centres  for  teachers  and 
of  in-service  correspondence  courses  in  teacher  education. 

As  far  as  overseas  expertise  is  concerned,  the  guiding  principle  for  the 
Chinese  government  is  the  same  as  two  hundred  years  ago:  zhongti  xiyong 
(Chinese  essence.  Western  practice).  In  other  words,  Westorn  experience 
has  to  be  filtered  and  adapted  to  suit  Chinese  characteristics.  Hong  Kong's 
experience  of  educational  synthesis  between  East  and  West  could  make  the 
HKI  Ed  into  an  important  asset  to  China  (a  fact  that  might  be  stressed  should 
Chinese  officials  express  concern  at  the  expense  of  implementing  Education 
Commission  Report  No  5). 

The  notion  of  tne  current  Colleges  of  Education  and  the  ILE  playing  a 
significant  regional  role  is  plainly  fanciful,  given  their  present  resources  and 
dispositions.  The  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
enjoy  tertiary  status.  If  it  is  to  operate  effectively  as  a  tertiary  institution,  with 
all  the  concomitant  implications  for  teaching  quality,  research  and 
international  academic  links,  it  must  be  accorded  the  appropriate  facilities, 
staffing  and  resources.  Should  tliis  not  be  the  case,  a  wealth  of  opportunities 
will  be  lost,  to  the  detriment  of  Hong  Kong  and,  after  1997,  of  China. 

July,  1993 
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ACTION  RESEARCH  REPORT 


LANGUAGE  ENRICHMENT  THROUGH  EXPOSURE  TO 
AUTHENTIC  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Course  No.  :     ES  931 
Group  6:  Sally  Chan 

Carmen  Hung 

Serena  Ng 

Amy  Tang 

Cecilia  Tang 

Kitty  Tso 

Alan  Wan 
Group  Tutor:   Shirley  Chan 


Introduction 

We  believe  that  authentic  audio/visual  materials  are  a  valuable  and 
effective  resource  for  teaching  and  learning.  Students  should  be  motivated 
to  gain  exposure  to  these  materials  outside  the  classroom. 

Our  hypotheses  for  the  Action  Research  project  were: 

1 .  Once  students  are  motivated  and  encouraged,  they  will  develop  the 
habit  of  getting  exposure  to  English,  such  as  in  watching  English 
TV  programmes. 

2.  The  more  students  are  exposed  to  authentic  English  materials,  the 
more  confident  they  will  be  in  learning  English. 

Design  of  Project 

We  designed  and  taught  a  series  of  eight  lessons  (see  Table  for  details). 
In  these  eight  lessons,  students  were  exposed  to  authentic  audio/visual 
materials,  namely  songs,  films,  TV  commercials  and  cartoons.  We  wanted  to 
show  students  that  they  should  not  limit  themselves  only  to  classroom 
learning,  and  that  they  can  enrich  and  upgrade  their  standard  of  English  by 
getting  exposure  to  everyday  English  outside  the  classroom. 

We  did  our  experimental  teaching  in  Wong  Siu  Chi  Secondary  School 
with  a  Form  2  class.  Eight  lessons  were  taken  and  the  duration  of  each 
lesson  was  35  minutes. 

To  test  our  hypotheses,  we  used  questionnaires  and  observation  forms 
as  our  evaluation  instruments. 
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Findings  and  Evaluation 


From  the  questionnaire,  we  found  that  over  90%  of  the  students  becarne 
more  interested  and  confident  in  listening  to  English  songs  and  watching 
English  films  and  cartoons.  Most  of  them  believed  that  these  materials  could 
help  them  improve  their  proficiency  in  English.  On  the  whole,  the  majority  of 
the  students  found  the  experimental  lessons  very  useful  and  interesting.  For 
details  of  the  evaluation  of  each  lesson,  please  refer  to  the  Table. 

In  general,  we  consider  our  action  research  successful  and  worthwhile. 

Recommendations  for  Improvement 

In  General 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  main  objective  of  these  lessons  is  fun,  enjoyment  and 
appreciation. 

2.  Teachers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  audio/video 
equipment  before  the  lessons. 

3.  Students  should  be  given  ample  opportunities  to  participate. 

4.  Timing  should  be  carefully  considered  since  activities  tend  to  take  extra 
time  during  the  lesson  quite  unnoticeably. 

5.  A  wide  variety  of  activities  should  be  organized. 

For  Specific  Types  of  Materials 
TV  Programmes 

1.  Avoid  very  long  TV  programmes  that  might  drag  the  students  into 
boredom. 

2.  Interest  is  the  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  selecting 
programmes. 

3.  Language  in  the  programmes  must  be  within  students'  level  of 
understanding. 

4.  As  students  are  used  to  passive  domestic  viewing,  it  is  the  role  of  the 
teacher  to  encourage  more  active  viewing. 

Songs 

1.  Songs  which  are  more  popular  and  those  with  a  more  catchy  tune  are 
better  received. 

2.  Students  should  be  given  the  chance  to  sing  solo  or  perhaps  in  chorus 
first  so  as  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment. 

3.  Music  videos,  if  available,  are  preferable  since  they  provide  a  visual 
impact  for  a  more  concrete  image. 

TV  Commercials 

1.  If  technically  possible,  the  TV  commercials  should  be  presented  with 
irrelevant  scenes  of  other  TV  programmes  edited  out. 

2.  It  is  advisable  to  select  TV  commercials  lengthier  than  1  5  seconds,  since 
most  students  need  the  first  2-3  seconds  to  warm  up. 


3.    Make  sure  that  the  selected  TV  commercials  are  not  only  a  feast  for  the 
eyes,  but  also  a  source  of  authentic  language. 

Cartoons 

1.  When  selecting  suitable  materials,  it  is  advisable  to  take  cultural 
background  into  consideration. 

2.  Short,  interesting  cartoons  are  more  desirable. 
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Introduction 

Secondary  school  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  often  complain  of  getting 
unimaginative  and  totally  predictable  compositions  from  students.  They  are 
either  lacking  in  interesting  ideas  or  jumbled  with  illogical  and  contradicting 
events.  When  writing  stories,  students  are  unable  to  develop  a  plot  or  make 
the  characters  interesting. 

One  explanation  for  the  above  problems  is  our  traditional  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  writing.  Undue  emphasis  is  put  on  the  correct  language 
form.  Students  are  so  concerned  with  getting  the  grammar,  spelling,  etc. 
right  that  they  do  not  put  in  enough  effort  to  develop  the  content. 

It  was  therefore  our  concern  to  alleviate  the  above  situation.  Our  focus 
was  on  improving  students'  story-writing  skills  as  story  writing  can  provide  a 
chance  for  students  to  express  their  feelings  and  thoughts  towards  people, 
situations,  incidents,  etc.  They  can  exercise  Iheir  imagination  and  learn  to 
organize  their  ideas  at  the  same  time. 

What  Our  Project  Aimed  to  Do 

Our  aim  was  to  raise  students'  interest  and  improve  their  skills  in  writing 
short  stories.  Through  a  planned  series  of  activities  and  practice,  we  hoped 
that  the  students  could  learn  some  essential  elements  in  story  writing,  which 
include  how  to  begin  and  end  a  story,  develop  the  plot  and  describe  the 
characters  in  more  creative  ways. 

The  experimental  teaching  was  carried  out  in  a  Form  3  class  in  St. 
Stephen's  Girls'  College. 

How  Materials  were  Tried  Out 

In  order  to  find  out  their  problems  m  writing  stories,  an  introductory 
lesson  was  given.  Students  were  asked  to  write  a  short  story  with  a  given 
beginning.  Immediately  after  that,  they  filled  in  a  questionnaire  to  state  their 


problems  in  writing  stories.  According  to  the  findings  of  the  survey,  a  set  of 
writing  activities  were  designed  to  ca*er  for  their  needs.  We  then  spent  6 
days  at  the  school  to  conduct  the  experimental  teaching. 

Summary  of  the  Lessons 

Lesson  1 :  Introduction  to  story  writing 

The  teacher  read  out  some  of  the  students'  essays  in  order  to  arouse 
their  interest  in  story  writing  through  the  appreciation  of  their  classmates' 
work.  Then  the  teacher  used  the  short  story  'Silas  the  Good'  as  illustration  to 
introduce  the  basic  features  of  a  story. 

Lesson  2:  Beginning  a  story 

With  the  book  covers  of  some  stories  or  novels,  the  teacher  introduced 
different  types  of  stories.  Through  brainstorming  and  discussion,  the  teacher 
summarized  one  way  of  how  to  begin  a  story — with  five  Ws  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  four  students  formed  a  group  and  worked  on  one  W  card. 
The  whole  class  made  up  two  different  stories.  Worksheets  were  given  as 
homework  and  preparation  for  the  next  lesson  on  character  development. 

Lesson  3:  Description  of  characters 

The  teacher  used  cartoons  to  introduce  different  ways  of  describing 
characters  in  a  story — describing  the  characters'  gestures,  movements, 
postures,  mannerisms,  moods,  feelings,  etc.  Students  acted  according  to  the 
cues  and  completed  a  quiz. 

Lesson  4:  Planning  a  story 

The  teacher  introduced  five  different  ways  of  starting  a  story.  Using 
'Silas  the  Good'  and  'Cinderella'  as  models,  the  teacher  tried  to  make 
students  understand  the  importance  of  developing  a  plot.  Students  practised 
using  all  the  skills  through  planning  an  outline  of  a  short  story. 

Lesson  5:  Writing  a  story 

Students  wrote  their  stories  according  to  their  outlines  in  groups  of 
three  to  four. 

Lesson  6:  Conclusion  and  evaluation 

The  teacher  summed  up  the  previous  lessons  and  gave  general 
comments  on  students'  story  writing.  Students  were  asked  to  make  a  fair 
copy  of  their  stories.  Then  they  filled  in  a  questionnaire  so  as  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  lessons  on  writing  skills. 

The  Design  of  the  Teaching  Materials 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  basic  features  of  a  good  story,  'Silas  the  Good' 
was  chosen.  'Silas  the  Good'  is  a  sophisticated  story  and  It  does  possess  the 
essential  elements  of  a  good  story.  However,  in  retrospect,  the  story  might 
have  been  a  bit  too  subtle  and  hence  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
students.  A  story  with  a  more  dramatic  plot  might  have  been  a  better  choice. 


A  series  of  worksheets  were  designed  to  guide  students  towards  better 
writing.  The  focus  of  the  worksheets  was  on: 

*  'Silas  the  Good' 

*  Types  of  stories 

*  Using  adjectives  to  describe  characters 

*  Using  adjectives  to  describe  gesture,  mannerism,  movement  and 
posture 

*  Using  adjectives  to  describe  moods,  states  and  feelings 

*  How  to  start 

*  Planning  a  story 

*  Writing  in  groups 

The  majority  of  the  students  found  the  worksheets  interesting  and 
useful.  The  worksheets  provided  students  with  a  greater  range  of  activities  in 
the  lessons.  They  were  useful  tools,  guiding  students  progressively  towards 
better  writing. 

In  the  experimental  teaching,  students  enjoyed  completing  the 
tasks— describing  characters,  guessing  gestures,  plotting  story  lines, 
planning  a  story  and  writing  a  story  in  groups.  They  also  found  the  quiz  on 
describing  postures  interesting.  Though  some  students  seemed  a  bit  shy  to 
discuss  in  English,  most  students  found  the  group  discussion  useful. 

Findings 

The  design  of  the  action  research  aimed  at  finding  out  whether  students 
had  problems  in  writing  short  stories.  It  also  aimed  at  locating  the  problems 
and  providing  the  basic  writing  skills  with  which  students  could  then  be 
more  equipped  when  writing. 

The  students'  questionnaires  showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  students 
admitted  having  difficulties  in  putting  in  mteresting  details  and  developing 
characters  in  short  stories.  About  66.7%  of  the  students  found  it  difficult  to 
develop  the  plot  and  45.5%  found  it  difficult  to  organize  ideas  logically  while 
about  66.7%  of  the  students  lacked  the  vocabulary. 

On  completion  of  the  experimental  teaching,  it  was  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  felt  more  confident  in  writing  short  stories.  More 
than  half  of  the  students  found  the  lessons  useful  and  interesting.  96.8%  of 
the  students  thought  that  the  lessons  would  help  them  write  better  stories  in 
future  and  93.5%  of  the  students  replied  that  they  would  plan  their  stories  as 
suggested. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  were  encouraging  and  justified  the  carrying 
out  of  our  action  research 


Recommendations 

Should  any  teacher  be  interested  in  trying  our  action  research  out  in 
future,  we  have  the  following  suggestions: 
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(1)  The  story  used  to  illustrate  the  features  of  a  short  story  should 
be  chosen  carefully  with  students'  interest  in  mind.  It  should 
preferably  be  more  exciting  and  dramatic. 

(2)  Time  should  be  devoted  to  introducing  and  teaching  the  story  to 
students  before  it  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  features  of  a  short 
story. 

(3)  Less  should  be  planned  in  each  lesson  so  as  to  enhance  retention 
on  the  part  of  students. 

(4)  It  is  easier  to  get  students  warmed-up  by  starting  off  the 
experimental  teaching  with  activities  which  involve  participation 
from  the  whole  class. 

(5)  It  is  worthwhile  teaching  writing  skills  throughout  the  term  as  part 
of  the  syllabus. 

(6)  Students  should  be  taught  the  skills  of  rewriting  drafts  and  then 
proofreading  In  separate  lessons. 

(7)  Although  the  emphasis  of  this  project  is  on  writing,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  discuss  in  English  throughout  the  lessons. 
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Introduction 

The  new  oral  examination  at  AS  Level  has  caused  a  hitherto  neglected 
aspect  of  the  S6  English  curriculum  to  come  under  the  spotlight.  The 
examination  consists  of  a  presentation  and  a  group  discussion.  While 
students  have  difficulty  in  both,  it  is  generally  felt  that  they  are  particularly 
ill-prepared  for  the  discussion  part.  That  is  why  we  decided  to  look  Into 
ways  of  helping  students  improve  their  discussion  skills. 

Problem  Identification 

Many  factors  can  hamper  students'  performance  in  group  discussion. 
These  include,  for  example,  their  overall  proficiency  in  the  language,  their 
knowledge  of  the  topic,  and  their  personality.  We  were  especially  concerned 
about  two  problems  that  many  students  appear  to  have: 

1 .  Students  tend  to  present  rather  than  discuss.  They  spend  a  lot  of 
time  telling  others  all  the  points  they  have  prepared  and  are  not 
aware  of  the  need  to  respond  to  others'  views. 

2.  When  they  do  respond  to  others,  they  do  not  have  the  appropriate 
language  to  express  their  responses  naturally,  clearly  and 
effectively. 

It  is  these  two  problems  that  we  wanted  to  tackle  in  our  project. 
Methodology 

To  promote  interaction  In  discussion,  we  believe  that  it  Is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  make  students  understand  that  a  discussion  is  a  co-operative 
effort  to  share  views  and  to  solve  problems.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
they  listen  to  and  respond  to  other  speakers. 

When  such  an  awareness  has  been  aroused,  students  should  then  be 
trained  in  active,  critical  listening.  They  should  be  able  to  follow  the  line  of 
argument,  and  judge  whether  a  certain  point  is  valid. 
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Next,  students  should  learn  about  the  possible  moves  to  make  in  a 
discussion.  For  example,  they  may  support  a  view  and  further  elaborate,  they 
may  concede  a  point  but  express  reservations,  or  they  may  request 
clarification  of  an  idea. 

Finally,  students  should  be  taught  the  language  of  discussion  to  help 
them  make  various  moves,  and  practise  using  this  in  a  number  of  specially 
designed  activities. 

Instruments 

To  observe  students'  performance  in  discussion  and  to  collect  feedback 
on  our  project,  we  made  use  of  the  following  instruments: 

1 .  Observation  forms 

2.  Questionnaires 

3.  Videotapes 

4.  Audiotapes 

The  observation  forms  were  used  in  the  students'  first  and  last  group 
discussions.  On  these  forms  were  recorded  the  number  of  responses  made 
by  each  student,  whether  they  were  relevant  or  not,  and  also  the  number  of 
responses  which  uted  appropriate  language  or  otherwise.  The  teachers  also 
made  notes  of  some  of  the  expressions  uttered. 

The  questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  students  after  their  first  and 
last  discussions.  These  provided  information  on  the  difficulties  students  had, 
as  well  as  feedback  on  how  effective  our  experimental  teaching  was. 

The  first  and  last  discussions  done  by  one  of  the  groups  were 
videotaped,  and  some  other  groups  also  had  theirs  recorded  on  audio 
cassette  tapes.  These  recordings  were  very  useful  tools  for  diagnosing 
problems,  demonstration  and  analyses. 

Summary  of  Lesson  Plans 

Lesson  1 

Objective:  To  observe  and  record  students'  performance  in  group  discussion 
for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Procedures:    1.    Students  in  groups  of  five  discuss  an  assigned  topic  for 
10  minutes. 
2.    Students  fill  in  a  questionnaire. 

Lessons  2  &  3 

Objective:  To  arouse  students'  awareness  of  the  need  to  respond  to  other 
speakers,  to  train  them  in  critical  listening,  and  to  introduce 
possible  strategies  and  language  of  discussion. 

Procedures:  1.  Students  are  invited  to  comment  on  possible  responses 
to  short  speeches  made  by  the  teacher,  who  then  gives 
feedback  and  offer  more  suggestions. 
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2.  Students  watch  a  demonstration  discussion  on  videotape 
and  complete  a  worksheet  by  identifying  which  of  the 
items  of  discussion  language  listed  there  were  actually 
spoken  on  the  tape. 

3.  The  teacher  checks  answers  and  introduces  the  language 
functions  involved. 

4.  Video  recording  of  one  group's  discussion  is  played. 
The  teacher  draws  attention  to  successes  and  possible 

'  improvements. 

Lessons  4&  5 

Objective:  To  introduce  the  language  of  discussion  and  to  provide  group 
activities  to  practise  such  language. 

Procedures:    1 .    Activity  1 :  Responding 

The  teacher  in  each  group  reads  out  statements  and  each 
time  asks  a  student  to  respond  by  making  a  specified 
move. 

2.  Activity  2:  Matching 

In  groups  of  five,  students  take  a  card  from  a  pile.  Some 
cards  carry  a  statement  while  others  have  the 
corresponding  responses.  Students  then  have  to  find  their 
correct  partners. 

3.  Activity  3:  More  Responding 

Each  student  in  the  group  takes  a  card  specifying  a 
particular  type  of  response.  After  the  teacher  reads  out  a 
statement  any  student  can,  at  any  time,  volunteer  a 
response  as  instructed  by  his/her  card.  The  next  one  then 
must  respond  to  this  speaker,  again,  as  specified.  And  so 
the  chain  goes  on. 

Lesson  6 

Objective:  To  allow  students  to  practise  discussion  strategies  and  the 
language  of  discussion. 

Procedures:    1 .    Students  discuss  an  assigned  topic. 

2.    Students  fill  in  another  questionnaire. 

Implenrjentation 

Experimental  teaching  was  carried  out  with  a  Middle  Si>'  science  class 
of  boys  and  girls  at  Pui  Ching  Middle  School  where  Chinese  was  the 
medium  of  instruction  for  all  subjects  except  English.  Their  standard  of 
English  was  considered  above  average.  The  six  lessons  were  conducted 
smoothly  with  only  minor  modifications  to  the  original  plans  made. 
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Findings  and  Conclusions 


Based  on  the  data  collected  through  class  observations,  questionnaires, 
and  video  and  audio  recordings,  we  found  out  the  following: 

1.  In  their  second  discussion,  the  students  stopped  making 
presentations.  They  responded  a  lot  more  to  other  speakers. 

2.  Many  students  felt  less  inhibited  when  they  wanted  to  say 
something.  They  now  understood  better  their  role  in  a  discussion. 
They  were  also  more  ready  to  interrupt. 

3.  They  used  the  freshly  learnt  language  of  discussion  quite  a  lot,  so 
they  sounded  more  fluent. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  six  lessons,  about  half  of  the  students  felt  that 
they  were  very  much  better  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in 
discussion,  while  the  other  half  thought  they  were  a  little  better 
prepared.  None  had  a  negative  response. 

Recommendations 

We  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations  about  helping 
students  improve  their  discussion  skills: 

1.    It  should  be  explained  to  students  the  nature  of  discussion  and 
their  role  in  it.  A  discussion  is  a  concerted  effort  to  share  views, 
develop  ideas,  and  solve  problems. 
■  2.    Students  should  be  trained  in  active,  critical  listening  so  that  they 
can  respond  to  what  is  said. 

3.  Students,  should  be  made  aware  of  the  possible  moves  in  a 
discussion.  They  may  have  to  support  a  view  and  elaborate, 
concede  a  point,  express  doubt,  etc. 

4.  Students  should  be  taught  and  given  opportunities  to  practise  the 
language  of  discussion  through  short  oral  activities  requiring  them 
to  give  responses  to  others'  views. 

5.  When  only  one  teacher  is  working  with  the  class,  the  activities 
tried  out  in  this  project  can  be  carried  out  by  appointing  a  member 
of  each  group  to  read  out  the  statements  to  which  the  other 
members  respond. 

Evaluation  of  Project 

The  objective  of  our  project  was  to  raise  the  level  of  interaction  in  group 
discussion  in  the  sense  that  students  would  listen  to  one  another  and 
respond  appropriately.  This  objective  was  largely  achieved  as  the  various 
instruments  of  data  collection  we  used  indicated  that,  by  the  end  of  our  six 
sessions,  the  students  were  playing  a  more  active  role  in  their  discussions, 
making  more  responses  and  using  a  greater  variety  of  discussion  language. 

Of  course,  the  language  of  discussion  can  only  facilitate  discussion:  it 
can  never  enrich  the  content  of  discussion.  The  latter  purpose  requires  a 
different  approach  to  this  multi-faceted  problem. 
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Finally,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  that  oral  practice  should  be 
integrated  into  practice  in  the  other  language  skills,  preferably  using  the 
thematic  approach.  Yet  it  would  be  desirable  to  allocate  special  lessons  to 
tackle  the  issues  of  interaction  and  the  language  of  discussion  quite  early  on 
in  the  S6  course. 
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Introduction 

Various  sectors  of  the  business  community  are  concerned  about  the 
inability  of  Form  5  school  leavers  to  perform  simple  office  tasks  In  English, 
like  answering  the  telephone,  taking  messages,  reading  and  writing  memos. 
The  question  as  to  how  to  Improve  their  English  language  abilities  for  the 
workplace  has  become  an  important  focus  of  language  studies.  It  is  against 
this  background  that  we  set  the  objective  for  our  research,  which  was  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  simulated  activities  in  improving  students' 
English  in  the  workplace. 

To  minimize  the  limitations  of  classroom  teaching  and  to  motivate  the 
learners  to  practise  the  language  learnt  in  a  real  and  practical  situation,  we 
adopted  simulated  activities  as  our  teaching  approach.  Simulated  activities 
allow  learners  to  be  active  participants  in  their  language  practice  and  all  the 
learners  have  roles,  functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  to  fulfil.  Despite  the 
tirne-consuming  preparation  and  the  large  number  of  handouts  and  teaching 
materials  to  produce  for  the  lessons,  simulated  activities  can  provide  a  sense 
of  re^^llty  as  well  as  enhance  learner  responsibility. 

Design  of  the  Project 

According  to  the  report,  'English  Language  Proficiency  Gap  of  Form  5 
School -Leaver  Employees  in  the  Private  Sector',  some  English  language 
areas  useful  at  work  were  not  covered  at  school. 

The  report  also  revealed  that  the  speaking  skill  of  employees  in  different 
sectors  of  business  like  banking,  retailing,  trading  and  manufacturing  was 
fairly  low  overall  while  their  writing,  reading  and  listening  skills  were  ranked 
from  middling  to  fairly  low. 

Perceiving  the  incompetence  of  students,  especially  Form  5 
school-leavers,  in  vocational  English,  we  designed  a  7  lesson  module  called 
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'Using  English  in  the  Workplace'  with  six  related  topics.  A  series  of  simulated 
activities  were  introduced  to  students  in  an  office  setting  in  the  hope  that 
students  could  learn  effectively  in  a  more  authentic  situation. 

Having  consulted  cur  group  tutor  at  various  stages,  we  revised,  polished 
and  structured  all  the  units  in  our  module  in.the  following  way; 


jfTRA  INTERPERSONAL  AND  COGNITiVE  DIMENSIONS' 


KEY  STAGE  4—S.4  LEVEL 


!       MODULE.  USING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 


UNIT1  .  UNIT2  !  UNIT3 

i  ■  1  ! 

Familinrirmg  With  office  *  Telephone  skills  '         i  'Taking 

settjngs  !  >  telephone 

idenlifying  office  items  *  Following  instructions  \  ^^^^^^^^ 

Inlroducing  colleaques  '  enquiries  for    ;         ;  '  Writing  memos 

^  .    clanficaiion  • 

'  Socializing  skills  ;  < 


Research  Methodology 

Our  research  methodology  consisted  of  various  approaches  like 
observation,  comparing  test  results,  and  summarizing  comments  and 
opinions  on  questionnaires. 

The  focuses  of  our  evaluation  were  the  effectiveness  of  simulated 
activities  in  the  lessons,  the  language  abilities  of  the  learners  before  and  after 
the  lessons,  the  design  and  preparation  of  the  activities,  the  performance  of 
the  students  and  the  usefulness  of  the  teaching  materials. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  we  set  a  test  for  the  students  in  order  to 
get  an  overall  viev\/  of  students'  competence  in  using  English  in  the 
workplace.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  we  set  another  test  for  the  students  to 
find  out  if  students  had  learned  to  handle  w^-kplace  English. 

Students  were  also  given  questionnaires  for  feedback  on  the  nature 
of  the  lessons,  the  liveliness  of  the  presentation,  the  participation  and 
performance  of  the  students  themselves  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
simulated  activities  throughout  the  module. 

Observation  forms  were  given  to  teachers  to  assess  the  students' 
performance  in  carrying  out  the  tasks. 
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Cognitio  College  was  the  school  we  selected  for  the  Action  Research 
teaching  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  co-educational  school  located  in  San 
Po  Kong,  and  most  of  the  students  came  from  the  working  class.  We  also 
had  the  background  knowledge  that  the  students  did  not  get  sufficient 
exposure  to  English,  particularly  spoken  English,  It  was  a  mixed-ability  class 
in  which  some  students  were  very  bright  while  some  were  very  negative 
towards  learning  English,  Because  of  this,  we  designed  a  lot  of  group  work 
to  enable  weaker  students  to  get  peer  help  and  to  motivate  them  to 
participate  actively  in  the  differentiated  learning  tasks. 

Findings 

At  first,  students  were  unprepared  for  such  a  teaching  and  learning 
approach.  Some  were  negative  towards  the  lessons.  Later,  it  was  observed 
that  students  got  more  and  more  interested  in  the  tasks  designed  for  them. 
On  the  last  day,  students  were  highly  motivated,  with  active  involvement 
in  the  activities.  This  obvious  change  of  students'  behaviour  really  gave 
teachers  endless  encouragement  and  satisfaction  in  working  on  the  project. 

Furthermore,  the  results  of  the  analysis  from  the  tests,  observation  forms 
and  questionnaires  also  indicated  the  effectiveness  of  simulated  activities  for 
improving  students'  English  in  the  workplace. 

There  was  also  encouraging  feedback  from  the  English  teacher  of  the 
class,  that  the  students  had  made  great  improvement  in  oral  English,  since 
they  were  more  eager  to  use  English  and  the  vocabulary  they  had  just  learnt 
in  their  daily  conversation. 

Recommendations  and  Reflection 

It  was  felt  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  7~lesson  module.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  subjects  were  F5  graduates  since  they  would  have  the 
immediate  need  to  learn  vocational  English.  The  simulated  activities  would 
be  more  effective  if  enough  time  was  given  and  the  classroom  could  be 
made  to  resemble  an  office  more,  with  partitions  and  office  equipment. 

It  was  a  valuable  experience  to  have  a  group  of  teachers  doing 
experimental  teaching  in  a  class.  Each  teacher  was  doing  his  or  her  part, 
supervising  students,  demonstrating  the  teaching  points  and  so  on.  This 
paved  the  way  for  effective  team  teaching.  After  all,  it  was  this  tightly-knit 
team  spirit  of  understanding  and  co-operation  among  teachers  that  made 
our  Action  Research  Project  worthwhile! 
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FOREWORD 


It  is  with  some  passing  regret  that  the  editors  have  to  report  that  this 
edition  of  the  ILEJ  will  be  its  last.  In  September  1994,  the  ILE  will  become 
part  of  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  new 
journal  will  take  its  place,  so  that  in  honoured  Shakesperean  fashion  we  may 
proclaim,  'The  journal  is  dead!  Long  live  the  journal.' 

For  this,  the  eleventh  and  last  issue  of  the  ILEJ,  the  English  editors 
decided  on  the  theme  of  'Teacher  education:  looking  back,  looking  forward'. 
In  this  way,  significant  achievements  could  be  highlighted  and  consideration 
given  to  the  measures  required  to  support,  sustain  and  carry  forward  these 
achievements. 

The  eight  articles  in  the  English  section  are  followed  by  a  series  of 
reports  on  major  initiatives  the  ILE  is  involved  in  plus  summary  reports  of 
action  research  projects  carried  out  by  secondary  and  primary  participants 
during  ILE  refresher  courses. 

Cheng  Kai-ming's  article  looks  at  global  issues  in  teacher  education 
reform  with  a  particular  focus  on  Asia.  He  examines  the  role  of  teachers  in 
such  reforms  which  he  relates  to  teacher  competencies  and  their  associated 
phenomena — budgetary  constraints,  teacher  values,  teacher  shortage, 
teaching  qualifications  and  the  professional  development  of  teachers. 

John  Clark  demonstrates  how  lessons  learned  m  the  past  might  usefully 
guide  future  language  in  education  policy  in  Hong  Kong,  using  the  ILE  as 
his  vehicle.  He  outlines  and  appraises  the  role,  functions  and  significant 
contributions  of  the  ILE  to  education  in  Hong  Kong  since  its  mception  in 
1982.  He  plots  its  progress  over  the  years  highlighting  its  achievements  but 
also  regretting  that  its  envisaged  role  did  not  allow  it  to  realise  its  full  potential 
as  the  fulcrum  of  educational  development  in  Hong  Kong.  He  goes  on  to 
indicate  ways  in  which  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education  might  respond 
to  the  developing  and  future  needs  of  language  in  education  in  Hong  Kong. 

Carol  Maclennan  discusses  the  principles  on  which  pre-service 
teacher-education  courses  might  be  based.  She  examines  first  the  problems 
of  teacher  education  generally  and  then  those  particular  to  Hong  Kong.  Her 
conclusion  is  that  the  essential  items  of  a  pre-service  course  should  also  be 
cognisant  of  the  effects  these  elements  will  have  on  the  long  term 
development  of  the  prospective  teacher.  She  makes  a  plea  for  teacher 
education  to  be  seen  as  an  integrated  whole  which  'accepts  continuous 
learning  rather  than  stagnation  as  its  'raison  d'etre'  and  as  'the  cornerstone  of 
pre-service  courses  which  prepare  students  to  become  teachers  of  the  21st 
century'. 

Dave  Carless  and  Icy  Lee  describe  a  project  on  attitude  changes  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  primary  school  teachers  on  thoir  16  week  in  service 
refresher  course  at  the  ILE.  Through  pre-  and  post-course  questionnaires 
and  interviews  they  were  able  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  teacher  attitudes 
had  changed  during  the  course.  The  results  indicated  more  positive 
attitudes,  in  particular  towards  the  Target  Oriented  Curriculum.  The  writers 


suggest  that  there  are  wider  implications  for  which  further  research  is 
needed  in  that  attitude  change  on  an  in-service  course  does  not  necessarily 
predict  behaviour  changes  in  the  classroom. 

Bob  Adamson's  contribution  is  an  intriguingly  witty  dialogue  between  a 
well-known  Chinese  teacher  and  his  interviewer.  From  the  answers  we  learn 
that  the  idea  of  a  reflective  teacher  is  not  new  and  was  in  vogue  in  China 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Peter  Storey's  article  describes  the  use  of  the  introspective  validation 
procedure  used  in  the  development  of  a  diagnostic  test  of  reading  for 
College  of  Education  Students  in  Hong  Kong.  He  explains  what  the 
procedure  can  reveal  about  the  test-taking  process.  Despite  certain 
drawbacks  he  feels  that  'a  carefully  controlled  use  of  introspection  could 
produce  a  genuine  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  tests  and  test-taking'. 

The  article  by  Mike  Ingham  and  Mike  Murphy  seeks  to  show  teachers 
how  to  cope  with  the  change  in  the  Form  5  Oral  Exam  and  the  new  AS  oral 
component  which  essentially  demand  more  emphasis  on  presentation  skills. 
Thojr  solution  is  partly  inspired  by  a  joint  performance  festival  by  three 
schools  as  a  result  of  the  action  research  projects  carried  out  by  the  teachers 
during  their  ILE  refresher  course.  They  propose  to  use  the  principle  of 
performance  which  basically  encourages  students  to  dramatize  their 
presentations  through  participating  in  various  ways  with  varying  media  e.g. 
speaking,  poems,  choral  speaking,  role-playing  and  even  acting. 

With  the  Government's  medium  of  instruction  policy  being 
miplemented  in  September  1 994,  Gloria  Tang's  paper  is  particularly  relevant. 
It  addresses  the  probh?m  of  bridging  Chinese-  medium  and  English-medium 
content-area  instruction.  She  reports  on  an  ethnographic  study  in  Hong 
Kong  of  how  knowledge  structures  are  represented  graphically  in  textbooks 
and  by  teachers,  and  of  students'  awaren::>s  of  them.  She  proposes  a 
classroom  model,  known  as  the  Knowledge  Framework  which  has  been 
developed  with  Bernard  Mohan  in  Canada.  Though  positive  results  have 
been  obtained  In  Vancouver,  she  feels  further  research  is  necessary  to 
establish  its  effectiveness  in  Hong  Kong. 

Our  report  section  continues  with  the  medium  of  instruction  Issue,  as 
Philip  Hoare  reports  on  the  new  ILE  course  for  subject  teachers  using  English 
as  the  medium  of  instruction.  He  outlines  the  background  to  the  course, 
describes  the  course  components  and  discusses  future  issues.  May  Lee 
reports  on  the  Intensive  English  Programme  designed  to  help  6th  form 
students  using  Chinese  as  the  medium  of  Instruction  to  make  the  transition  to 
English  medium  tertiary  education.  She  describes  the  course,  its  progress  and 
ovaiuation  and  deals  with  certain  issues  which  require  further  consideration. 

Viviennu  Yu  and  Giaham  Bilbow  respectively,  explain  the  Extensive 
R(?<^ding  Scheme  for  primary  schools  and  the  Hong  Kong  Vocational  English 
Programme  in  terms  of  their  background,  structure  and  positive  effects. 

There  are  nine  Chinese  articles  in  this  journal.  They  are  grouped  under 
three  headings  vocabulary;  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Chinese;  and 
improvements  in  language  teaching. 


There  are  three  articles  dealing  with  vocabulary.  Professor  Lui  Kang-lei's 
'A  talk  on  the  common  word'  gives  his  views  on  the  proper  and  common 
aspect  of  words.  The  examples  used  and  the  comments  given  should 
provide  useful  insights  for  teachers  of  Chinese. 

The  article  on  'Variants  in  Chinese  Characters  and  Words'  by  Dr.  Lee 
Hok-ming,  analyzes  the  differences  between  variant  characters  and  words 
and  also  indicates  the  differences  between  the  variant  words  and  their 
synoyms.  He  also  explains  why  variant  words  were  coined  and  their 
significance  in  the  teaching  of  Chinese.  Mr  Chen  Ji-fan's  article,  'A 
Comparison  of  the  Putonghua  and  Shantou  dialects',  points  out  the 
differences  in  the  composition  of  quantitative  words  and  nouns  in  the  two 
dialects. 

In  the  first  of  four  articles  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Chinese.  The 
Hau  Yu  Dialect  and  Language  Teaching',  Professor  Zhau  Bo-hui  outlines  the 
principles  teachers  should  use  in  dealing  with  interference  from  the  Yue 
dialect. 

Dr  Cheung  Kwan-lim's  article  'The  Introduction  of  an  Elementary 
Course  in  the  Awareness  of  Speech  Sounds',  stresses  the  importance  of 
raising  the  learner's  awareness  of  speeclj  sounds.  To  this  end  he  has 
designed  a  sequence  process  which  should  develop  the  learners'  ability  in 
this  area. 

Mr  Lee  How-chong  points  out  the  importance  of  creative  thinking  in 
language  teaching  in  his  article  'The  Teaching  of  Creative  thinking  and 
Language  teaching'. 

Mr.  Fu  King-hung's  article,  'Reading  Processes  and  the  Assessment  of 
Reading  Skills',  written  from  a  psycholinguistic  stand-point,  is  based  on  his 
research  work.  He  suggests  several  ways  in  which  to  assess  the  learner's 
ability  to  decode  information. 

The  final  two  articles  come  from  Mainland  China  and  are  concerned 
with  improving  language  teaching.  In  'The  Essence  of  Chinese',  Mr  Yu  Ying 
Yuan  gives  an  overview  of  the  essence  of  Chinese  which  he  considers 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  exploring  the  principles  of  language 
teaching  so  as  to  develop  a  more  systematic  way  of  handling  content  and 
teaching  strategies.  Professor  Zong  Wei-yong's  article,  'The  Reform  of 
Language  Teaching  in  Mainland  China'  is  an  account  of  language  teaching 
in  Mainland  China  in  which  he  indicates  that  any  reform  of  language 
teaching  should  be  viewed  from  a  macro  point  of  view. 
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ISSUES  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  REFORM: 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE^ 


CHENG  Kai-Ming 

Dean,  Education  faculty.  University  of  HONG  KONG 


Introduction 

This  paper  is  developed  from  a  thematic  key-note  delivered  at  the 
SEAPREAMS'  13th  regional  Symposium  which  worked  on  Education 
Reform.  Teacher  competency  was  among  the  four  areas  of  concern,  the 
others  being  curriculum,  management  and  finance.  The  key-note  paper  was 
based  on  position  papers  written  by  various  country  representatives  in 
response  to  a  situation  paper  produced  by  the  writer  and  sent  to  country 
representatives  well  in  advance.  The  countries'  responses  clearly  indicate 
that  the  concern  about  teachers  go  far  beyond  the  realm  of  competency. 
This  paper  is  therefore  derived  from  the  general  literature  on  teacher 
education,  the  issues  identified  by  various  country  representatives  who 
attended  the  symposium  and  the  writer's  observation  of  several  systems. 

Teachers  in  Reforms 

Education  reform  is  on  the  agenda  of  almost  all  governments  in  the 
world.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  success  of  any  educational  reform  relies 
heavily  on  teachers.  First,  while  the  construct  of  a  reform  may  come  from 
some  wise  men  at  the  top,  plans  have  to  be  implemented  by  grass-root 
teachers.  Educational  reforms  are  perhaps  more  known  for  their  failures  than 
successes,  and  most  of  the  failures  are  attributable  to  resistance  or  reluctance 
of  grass-root  teachers. 

Second,  the  largest  share  of  any  education  budget  goes  towards 
teachers'  salaries.  UNESCO  statistics  reveal  that  the  largest  share  of  the 
recurrent  budget  (In  the  range  of  ^0%  to  90%  with  many  countries 
exceeding  80%  in  Asia)  is  spent  on  personnel  which  in  most  countries 
means  teachers'  salaries  (UNESCO.  1993a:  Table  4.2;  1993b:  Table  1 1 ).  The 
OECD  also  revealed  that  its  member  countries  spend  an  average  of  72.4%  of 
recurrent  expenditure  on  tvsacher  remuneration  (OECD,  1993:86).  In  a 
country  like  China,  where  the  salary  of  teachers  is  always  a  concern,  primary 
school  and  secondary  school  teachers  consume  88.8%  and  81 .7% 
respectively  of  the  recurrent  expenditure  (State  Education  Commission  and 
Shanghai  Institute  for  Human  Resources  Development,  1993:37-38).  In 
these  days  when  efficiency  looms  high  on  policy  agendas,  teacher 
Improvement  becomes  crucial  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  any  education 
cystern.^ 

Third,  many  of  the  recent  education  reforms  have  moved  away  from 
quantitative  expansion  and  structural  reform  and  into  the  arena  of  quality  of 
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education.  During  times  of  expansion  and  structural  reform,  the  major 
concerns  are  the  number  of  places,  changes  at  the  system  level  and 
resources  to  support  such  expansion  and  changes.  However,  the  degree  to 
which  systemic  reforms  can  contribute  to  improvement  of  quality  of 
education  is  limited.  As  we  are  aware,  quality  improvement  is  often  a  matter 
of  schools.  There  is  therefore  the  recent  trend  of  decentralisation  in  school 
systems  and  the  encouragement  of  school-based  endeavours.  In  all  these, 
teachers  are  again  crucial  in  achieving  any  success  for  the  reforms  (see,  for 
example.  Department  of  Education  and  Science,  1987  which  gives  a  very 
useful  discussion  of  the  relations  between  quality  improvement  and  teacher 
education). 

There  are  other  more  theoretical  reasons  why  teachers  are  essential  to 
education  reforms  (for  example,  see  Elmore  &  MacLaughlin,  1988),  but  at 
least  the  above  pragmatic  considerations  should  have  made  teachers  the 
focus  of  educational  reform. 

However,  even  in  very  developed  systems  of  education,  the  teacher 
element  is  often  taken  for  granted  in  reform  plans,  and  is  often  not  given 
enough  attention  during  the  implementation  of  the  reform.  Often,  it  is 
assumed  that  teachers  would  automatically  accept  the  ideas  of  the  reform, 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  reform  processes,  identify  and  solve  problems 
arising  from  the  reform.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  seldom  the  case  in 
reality.  Too  often,  elegantly  designed  reform  plans  face  teachers  who  are 
psychologically  reluctant  to  change,  physically  pre-occupied  with  heavy 
workloads  and  technically  unprepared  for  handling  the  new  tasks  required 
by  the  reform. 

Indeed,  reform  in  teachers  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  educational 
reform.  If  other  elements  were  held  static  and  teachers  alone  were 
significantly  improved,  our  education  systems  might  be  very  different  from 
what  they  are  today. 

About  Competency 

There  is  a  trend  in  some  countries  to  consider  teacher  competency  as 
a  central  concern  of  teacher  reform.  However,  whether  or  not  the  issue 
of  teacher  improvement  should  be  confined  to  teacher  competency  is 
debatable. 

To  start  with,  what  is  meant  by  competency?  In  lieu  of  a  specific 
definition,  teacher  competency  may  be  taken  to  mean  whatever  is  required 
of  a  teacher.  If  this  is  accepted,  then  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is 
'yes'.  In  other  words,  if  we  want  to  launch  a  system  of  teacher  reform  we 
need  to  know  what  the  expected  outcomes  of  such  a  reform  would  be. 

Traditional  teacher  training  claims  that  it  imparts  knowledge  and  skills. 
It  assumes  that  teacher  competency  comprises  knowledge  and  skills. 
However,  most  of  ihe  effective  school  literature  views  teachers  as  agents  of 
change  and  committed  professionals.  Such  expectations  are  hardly  only  a 
matter  of  knowledge  and  skill.  Hence,  attitudes  or  values  are  becoming 
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increasingly  regarded  as  essential  ingredients  of  an  effective  teacher.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  term  competency,  then  the  term  has  to  be 
re-defined. 

If  we  adopt  this  framework,  then  there  cou!d  be  three  dimensions  to 
teacher  competency:  (a)  knowledge  about  what  is  to  be  taught  or  subject 
competency,  (b)  knowledge  and  skills  about  teaching  or  other  activities  in 
schools  or  education  competency  and  (c)  commitments  or  values  a  teacher 
should  possess  or  professional  values.  The  following  elaborates  these  three 
dimensions: 

Subject  competency  is'  about  academic  knowledge  related  to  the 
curriculum  the  teacher  is  to  teach.  Subject  competency  is  often  attained 
during  the  pre-service  stage  of  teacher  development.  Ideally,  the  teacher 
should  have  achieved  this  kind  of  competency  through  higher  education, 
either  in  universities  or  in  post-secondary  teacher  colleges.  A  teacher's 
subject  competency  is  also  updated  through  in-service  endeavours.  To  this 
end,  higher  education  should  also  develop  among  the  graduates  the 
capacity  to  renew  their  own  knowledge. 

Education  competency  is  perhaps  not  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
category.  It  involves  initially  knowledge  skills  related  to  teaching.  It  also 
includes  knowledge  and  skills  in  other  school  activities  such  as 
counselling,  management  and  curriculum  development.  The  scope  of  this 
kind  of  competency  is  ever  expanding  in  the  light  of  admin-''*''ative 
decentralisation  and  reliance  on  school-based  endeavours  fo.  hool 
improvement.  Pre-service  teacher  education  equips  teachers  with  the 
fundamentals  of  educational  competency,  but  much  of  the  educational 
competency  is  acquired  on-the-job  through  practice  or  through  in-service 
programmes. 

Professional  values  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected  items  in  teacher 
competency,  although  they  are  essential  in  maintaining  a  teaching  force 
which  is  committed  to  education.  Professional  values  are  supposedly 
acquired  initially  through  pre-service  training,  but  this  is  true  only  if  the 
teacher  educators  are  themselves  conscious  of  their  role  as  teaching 
professionals.  Where  a  mentor  system  is  adopted,  the  mentor  is  also 
essential  in  'enculturating'  the  incoming  teacher  to  the  professional  culture 
of  teachers.  Professional  values  are  often  re-confirmed  through  working  in 
schools.  A  teacher's  professional  attitude  and  values,  particularly  among 
young  teachers,  are  shaped  by  peer  influence  and  school  cultures.  Teacher's 
professional  values  are  further  developed  through  pro^ssional  organisations 
which  extend  the  professional  network  beyond  school  boundaries.  These 
could  be  subject  or  task  based  professional  societies  such  as  those  for 
science  education  or  educational  administration.  The  ideal  case  is  for 
teachers  to  develop  an  umbrella  professional  body  such  as  the  General 
Teaching  Council  for  Scotland,  which  oversees  and  co-ordinates  teachers' 
professional  development  at  large.  Such  a  professional  body  is  often 
equipped  with  a  professional  code  with  Internal  disciplinary  implications 
(see  Hoyle,  1980-^). 


The  above  is  only  a  brief  classification  to  provide  a  framework  for 
discussion.  There  are  other  ways  of  classifying  which  may  prove  helpful.  The 
Project  21  Issued  by  the  board  of  Teacher  Education  of  Queensland,  for 
example,  has  made  a  list  of  'teachers'  desirable  roles  and  competencies' 
(Board,  1987:52  &  App.  V).  Meanwhile,  the  Australian  National  Teaching 
Council  is  launching  a  validation  exercise  on  Teacher  Competencies  by 
December  1993"*.  In  the  following  section  certain  specific  Issues  of  common 
concern  will  be  discussed. 

Teacher  Shortage  and  Competency 

Teacher  shortage  is  reportedly  a  common  issue  of  concern^  In  some 
places,  a  prospering  economy  has  diverted  people  from  the  teaching 
profession.  Either  young  people  are  not  attracted  to  teaching,  or  capable 
teachers  leave  the  profession  (e.g.  in  Singapore).  In  other  places,  in 
developing  countries  In  particular,  the  salaries  for  teachers  are  not  enough  to 
attract  able  young  people.  In  still  other  places,  the  education  system  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  produce  the  required  number  of  teachers  (e.g.  in 
Maldives).  Apart  from  matters  of  supply  and  demand,  there  is  sometimes  the 
lack  of  competence  to  cope  with  the  changing  system  that  causes  teachers 
to  leave  their  jobs. 

The  improvement  of  teacher  competency  is  very  much  hampered  by 
teacher  shortage.  When  quantity  is  a  problem,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
dramatic  improvements  in  competencies.  Under  situations  of  severe  teacher 
shortage,  planners  and  policy-makers  are  tempted  to  lower  the  qualification 
requirements  for  teachers.  This  may  in  turn  cause  a  dilution  of  teacher  quality 
and  a  decline  In  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  profession.  As  a  result  the 
profession  becomes  even  less  attractive  to  young  people.  A  vicious  circle 
develops. 

One  may  understandably  argue  that  the  vicious  circle  can  only  be 
broken  when  there  is  a  'turn-around'  in  the  supply  of  teachers.  At  times  of 
teacher  shortage,  filling  the  classrooms  becomes  an  immediate  concern  and 
planners  are  given  little  choice  but  to  appoint  whoever  is  available. 
However,  one  may  also  justifiably  argue  that  if  there  is  no  significant 
improvement  in  teacher  competency,  the  professional  status  of  teachers  will 
decline.  Then,  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  recruit  able  young  people  to 
the  teaching  profession.  Teacher  shortage  will  be  perpetuated. 

An  Issue  similar  to  the  problem  of  shortage  is  the  disparity  between  'old' 
teachers,  who  are  less  qualified  or  less  motivated  and  'new'  teachers  who  are 
better  educated  and  better  prepared  for  self-renewal.  This  occurs  often  in  the 
systems  which  have  seen  significant  expansion  in  the  higher  levels  of 
education.  The  'old'  teachers,  who  need  competency  improvement,  are  the 
most  reluctant  to  undergo  any  reform.  These  reluctant  teachers  will  dilute 
whatever  effort  is  made  to  Improve  teacher  quality.  The  difference  between 
this  case  and  teacher  shortage  is  that  the  dilution  is  caused  by  the 
'old-comers'  rather  than  the  'new-comers'. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  panacea  for  the  problem.  Reports  of  innovations  or 
suggestions  for  solving  the  problem  of  teacher  shortage  are  relatively  rare  in 
the  literature.  The  dilemma  is  caused  by  the  intrinsic  contradiction  between 
long-term  strategies  and  short-term  crises. 

Qualification  and  Competency 

An  issue  that  grew  out  of  the  shortage  problem  is:  Is  formal  qualification 
still  of  prime  importance?  In  theory,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  formal 
qualification  is  not  important.  One  can  imagine  the  chaos  when  there  is  no 
control  over  teacher  qualification.  Almost  anybody  could  then  teach,  and 
teachers  would  not  be  respected  as  professionals.  Such  a  scenario  does  exist 
in  the  region  (e.g.  Macao). 

However,  reality  often  shows  that  in  rural  areas,  in  developing  countries 
in  particular  (e.g.  China  and  South  Asia),  there  are  often  dedicated  teachers 
who  do  not  possess  formal  qualifications.  They  may  not  be  perfect  teachers, 
but  they  are  much  more  needed  than  those  other  teachers  who  are  trained  in 
teacher  colleges  situated  in  urban  centres.  During  their  training  in  these 
urban  teacher  colleges,  these  teachers  are  often  virtually  'educated'  to  aspire 
for  urban  lives  and  are  likely  to  leave  rural  areas  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In 
this  case,  do  we  prefer  teachers  who  are  without  formal  qualifications,  but 
who  are  more  dedicated,  or  do  we  prefer  reluctant  teachers  with  formal 
qualifications? 

A  related  question  is:  Is  higher  education  really  essential?  Again,  it  is 
difficult  to  argue  that  higher  education  is  not  necessary,  but  to  be  fair,  the 
case  could  be  argued  both  ways,  and  the  arguments  have  to  be  made  in 
context. 

In  places  where  opportunities  for  higher  education  are  ample  and  if 
teaching  does  not  require  higher  education,  only  those  who  are  the  least 
successful  in  education  would  opt  for  teaching.  We  cannot  expect  these 
rather  unsuccessful  students  to  improve  the  teaching  profession.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  not  to  require  higher 
education  as  a  threshold  qualification  for  teaching. 

However,  if  we  insist  on  higher  education,  and  if  there  are  ample 
alternative  job  opportunities  for  university  graduates  besides  teaching,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  attract  even  an  adequate  number  of  teachers.  Then, 
requiring  higher  education  as  the  threshold  qualification  may  be 
exacerbating  the  problem  of  an  already  severe  teacher  shortage.  Therefore, 
whether  or  not  a  system  should  opt  for  an  all-graduate  teaching  force  is 
often  a  matter  of  policy  debate. 

Solutions  to  the  problem  go  back  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
investment  in  education.  If  education  is  seen  as  an  investment,  then  the 
investment  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  quality  education  so  that  in  the 
end  a  good  return  is  enjoyed.  From  this  perspective,  the  inability  to  attract 
good  teachers  is  a  sign  of  under-investment  which  will  result  in  poor  quality 
education  and  will  lead  to  poor  returns  in  the  end.  Unfortunately,  few 
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governments  seem  to  have  adopted  this  strategy.  If  teachers  with  the 
appropriate  qualification  are  not  attracted  to  the  profession,  enhancement  of 
teacher  quality  may  become  a  void  proposition. 

In  practice,  once  a  government  plans  for  dramatic  expansion  in  higher 
education  such  that  most  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  are  admitted 
to  universities,  then  the  government  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  an 
all-graduate  teaching  force. 

Managerial  Control  versus  Professional  Development 

Another  contextual  factor  that  constrains  reform  in  teacher  competence 
is  the  recent  international  trend  to  reform  school  management  in  order  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  education.  There  are  two  conflicting  trends. 

On  the  one  hand,  quality  improvement  in  education,  as  represented  by 
the  effective  school  movement,  lies  in  the  initiatives  of  schools  and  their 
teachers.  Systemic  policies  which  are  efficient  in  dealing  with  expansions 
and  structures,  are  often  handicapped  in  handling  quality  issues.  Quality 
improvement  is  a  professional  issue  which  has  to  be  tackled  by 
school-based  approaches  with  teachers  of  relative  autonomy  and 
competency.  Sergiovanni's  Value-added  Leadership  and  Caldwell  &  Spinks' 
Self-managing  Schools  are  all  advocates  along  these  lines.  Many  schools  in 
the  region  are  active  participants  in  the  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fashion  of  applying  notions  of  Quality 
Assurance  to  the  education  system.  Often,  quality  improvement  means  the 
administrators'  imposition  of  managerial  control  over  schools.  'Value  for 
money'  is  the  motto.  In  the  name  of  Total  Quality  Management,  people 
apply  performance  indicators,  appraisal  schemes  and  so  forth,  and 
sometimes  they  may  go  even  as  far  as  using  ISO  9000  for  educational 
institutions.  All  these  should  bring  about  very  favourable  effects  on  teachers 
in  theory.  In  practice,  such  measures  of  quality  assurance  often  pay  more 
attention  to  what  is  measurable  within  the  school  rather  than  what  the 
school  produces  for  the  society.  The  latter,  anyway,  occurs  beyond 
education  and  is  hard  to  measure. 

In  theory,  the  two  approaches  do  not  conflict.  Indeed,  they  should  be 
complementary.  Quality  assurance  will  enhance  awareness  among  schools 
and  teachers  about  the  aims  and  goals  of  education.  They  will  then  be 
self-motivated  to  launch  school-based  programmes  to  achieve  the  goals. 

In  practice,  however,  administrators  and  politicians  are  easily  attracted 
to  quantifiable  elements  and  immediate  results,  and  may  easily  keep  things 
at  the  threshold  level  and  do  little  beyond.  Appraisal  schemes  may  penalise 
low  competency,  but  can  do  little  to  reward  excellence  and  innovations,  and 
hence  may  do  very  little  to  facilitate  competency  improvement. 

Quality  measures  now  prevalent  on  the  international  scene  have  made 
schools  accountable.  However,  these  measures  are  along  the  lines  of 
managerial  accountability  or  state  control  (as  identified  by  Kogan,  1986). 
There  is  also  consumerist  accountability  which  has  to  do  with  parents  and 
is  only  tangentially  included  in  the  fashionable  movements  of  quality 


assurance  in  education.  There  is  the  even  more  important  professional 
accountability  which  determines  the  rights  and  wrongs  in  educating  young 
people  and  therefore  the  quality  of  education.  An  emphasis  on  managerial 
accountability  at  the  expense  of  professional  accountability  may  lead  to  the 
irony  of  measuring  quality  without  knowing  how  to  define  quality. 

A  similar  problem  concerns  policies  for  devolving  financial  and 
administrative  responsibilities  to  schools.  Decentralisation  of  administration 
inevitably  involves  delegation  of  responsibilities  which  eventually  amounts 
to  increases  in  teacher  workloads.  Such  decentralization,  unfortunately, 
seldom  carries  with  it  a  re-distribution  of  resources  to  reflect  the  shift  of 
responsibilities.  This  has  caused  difficulties  for  teachers  in  coping  with  the 
extra  workload  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  working  in  areas  they  were 
not  trained  for. 

As  indicated  earlier,  teachers'  professional  competency  is  largely 
acquired  in  schools.  Reforms  in  the  school  system  will  definitely  affect 
teacher  development.  Few  reforms,  however,  ever  take  into  consideration 
the  effects  on  teacher  development.  Often,  normal  teacher  development 
activities  are  interrupted  by  reforms  in  other  aspects  of  school  life. 

Professional  accountability  is  often  consolidated  in  an  organised 
professional  body  such  as  a  General  Teaching  Council.  In  most  systems, 
such  a  professional  body  is  yet  to  emerge.  The  formation  of  such  a 
professional  council  is  often  not  on  government  agendas.  This  is 
understandable,  because  a  General  Teaching  Council  is  by  nature  not  a 
government  endeavour.  In  fact,  government  is  usually  sceptical  of  any 
organisation  not  directly  under  its  own  control.  In  this  context,  a  teachers' 
professional  body  often  faces  the  task  of  distinguishing  its  identity  from 
those  of  trade  unions  arid  political  parties. 

Schools  and  Teacher  Competency 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  what  type  of  institutions  should  host  teacher 
training.  Indeed,  in  most  countries,  teachers  teaching  secondary  school 
subjects  are  expected  to  have  undergone  higher  education  in  those 
particular  subjects.  Either  it  is  done  before  teacher  training  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  UK  model  which  is  duplicated  in  many  parts  of  Southeast  Asia),  or 
it  is  done  as  the  major  study  together  with  some  education-related  studies  as 
is  the  case  with  Japan  and  China  in  its  normal  universities.  This  is  less  so 
for  primary  school  teachers  who  are  mostly  trained  in  secondary  or 
post-secondary  teacher  colleges.  In  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  colleges  are 
often  monotechnic  institutions  relatively  weak  in  subject  areas.  This  might 
lead  to  the  merger  of  teacher  colleges  with  universities,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
UK  and  Australia. 

At  university  level,  China  operates  Normal  Universities  whose  primary 
aim  is  teacher  training,  but  most  Normal  Universities  are  virtually 
comprehensive  universities.  Singapore's  Institute  of  Education  is  now  within 
the  Nanyang  Institute  of  Technology.  Hong  Kong  could  be  the  only  place 
where  a  monotechnic  higher  institute  for  teacher  training  is  being  introduced. 


A  common  concern  in  many  countries  is  about  the  contribution  (or  the 
lack  of  it)  by  schools  to  the  improvement  of  teacher  competency^.  They  share 
the  observation  that  schools  are  not  prepared  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
teachers'  professional  development.  Such  observations  refer  to  both  the 
co-operation  of  schools  during  initial  training  and  the  staff  development 
functions  the  schools  should  play  in  general.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  countries  with  a  developed  education  system  (not 
necessarily  with  a  developed  economy)  and  others  less  well  developed.  The 
role  the  school  plays  in  teachers'  professional  development  often  signifies  the 
degree  of  maturity  of  the' teaching  profession  in  that  system. 

The  maturity  of  a  teaching  profession  entails  the  identification  of 
schools  as  professional  institutions  which  are  not  just  administrative  units 
(see  discussions  in  Dean,  1991).  Such  professional  institutions  survive  and 
thrive  upon  the  autonomous  contributions  from  their  members  who  are 
professionals  and  not  subordinates.  As  such,  schools  are  capable  of 
achieving  their  professional  goals  only  if  they  can  continuously  renew 
themselves  and  such  renewal  is  built  upon  the  initiatives  for  the  professional 
development  of  its  members.  Reform  of  teacher  competencies  is  meaningful 
only  in  this  context. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Holmes  Group\  in  its  second  report, 
proposes  close  co-operation  between  teacher  education  institutions  and 
schools.  In  what  is  known  as  Professional  Development  Schools  (Holmes 
Group,  1990),  experienced  teachers  in  schools  co-operate  with  professional 
teacher  educators  using  both  the  institutions  and  the  schools  as  training 
grounds  for  new  teachers.  The  second  Holmes  report  has  received  some 
theoretical  sympathy  from  the  educators'  community  in  the  United  States, 
although  its  real  achievement  in  practical  terms  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

However,  a  very  similar  concept  has  been  put  into  practice  In  England 
and  Wales  as  result  of  forceful  government  directives.  Currently,  teacher 
education  institutions  are  expected  to  negotiate  with  schools  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  arrive  at  terms  for  co-operation.  The  basic  pattern  is  for 
the  schools  to  share  as  much  as  around  60%  of  the  responsibilities  and. 
accordingly,  consume  60%  of  the  resources  for  teacher  education".  The  net 
result  Is  that  teacher  education  will  be  virtually  converted  to  mentor  schemes 
and  teacher  education  institutions  have  to  reduce  their  sizes  considerably 
according  to  the  resources  available.  The  existence  of  many  long-standing 
institutions  of  teacher  education  is  at  stake.  Before  long,  Britain  may  lose 
many  of  its  distinguished  teacher  education  institutions  for  which  it  has 
been  famous.  Apparently,  the  movement  has  not  gone  very  far  because  of 
the  resistance  from  both  the  teacher  education  Institutes  and  the  school 
teachers. 

Hence,  in  terms  of  school  participation  in  the  reform  of  teacher 
competency,  we  have  a  whole  range  of  possibilities.  At  the  one  extreme, 
schools  may  be  reluctant  to  participate  and  teachers  receive  little  support 
from  schools  in  terms  of  professional  development.  At  the  other  extreme, 
schools  may  be  asked  to  take  over  the  major  part  of  teacher  education  and 


teachers'  professional  development  may  1.3  reduced  to  little  more  than  an 
appretiticeship. 

The  move  in  England  and  Wales,  nevertheless,  has  raised  the  alarm. 
The  important  role  schools  have  to  play  in  teacher  development  is  well 
recognised,  but  is  not  matched  by  resources  earmarked  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  conceive  that  schools  should  undertake 
both  mentoring  in  initial  teacher  education  and  continuous  professional 
development  of  teachers  within  their  original  financial  constraints. 

Does  Culture  Matter? 

This  issue  has  grown  out  of  the  writer's  research  in  recent  years  in  East 
Asia,  and  m  China  in  particular.  Marked  differences  emerge  between  the  East 
Asian  and  Western  European  cultures  in  the  realm  of  education. 

Cultural  difference  is  by  no  means  new  to  other  disciplines.  In 
management  studies,  for  example,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  which 
identifies  Chinese  and  people  in  East  Asian  countries  as  particularly  low  in 
individualism  when  compared  with  other  countries  (Hofstede,  1  984:1  50).  In 
psychology,  there  is  a  new  school  which  has  discovered  that  people  in  East 
Asia  place  much  more  emphasis  on  effort  than  ability  in  student  learning, 
whereas  the  emphasis  in  the  West  is  often  the  opposite  (Stevenson  & 
Stigler,  1992).  There  are  other  scholars,  mostly  in  philosophy  and  language, 
who  find  that  the  Chinese  adopt  holistic  or  synthetic  rather  than  analytic 
approaches  to  life.  All  these  are  established  theories  respected  by  the 
international  community  (Liu,  1 988). 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  education  as  a  cultural  activity  could  be 
immune  from  cultural  influences.  It  is  perhaps  only  because  of  the  l^^calised 
nature  of  education  that  comparison  across  cultures  in  education  is  rare.  This 
writer  argues  that  findings  in  other  fields  are  also  reflected  substantially  in 
education  The  attention  to  individual  needs,  for  example,  is  comparatively 
recent  in  East  Asian  communities.  Often,  individual  needs  are  subsumed 
under  the  uniform  curriculum,  common  standards  and  keen  competition  in 
examination's.  Teachers  in  East  Asian  communities,  as  another  example, 
believe  that  students  can  always  succeed  if  they  aim  high  and  strive  hard, 
regardless  of  their  genetic  conditions. 

In  the  realm  of  teacher  development,  a  teacher  in  traditional  Chinese 
societies  is  regarded  as  a  whole  person  who  should  be  a  model  for  students. 
This  leads  to  a  holistic  approach  to  teacher  training,  where  the  theory  of 
teaching  and  attitude  moulding  dominate  the  programmes,  and  techniques 
.4nd  «:,kills  in  teaching  are  given  little  attention.  Teachers  should  use 
themselves  as  good  examples'  is  a  Chinese  concept  of  a  good  teacher,  but 
tins  IS  seldom  a  requirement  for  a  teacher  in  the  West''.  On  the  other  hand, 
ttie  western  approach  to  teacher  competency  is  analytic  and  is  often 
described  as  items  in  a  particular  framework,'  sometimes  as  a  list  of 
competencies 

Identifying  differences  is  perhaps  less  meaningful  than  finding  ways  to 
g(?t  the  be^l  of  both  worlds.  Cultures  aie  developed  over  long  periods  of  time 
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and  are  not  meant  to  be  transplanted.  However,  concepts  and  practices 
which  are  foreign  to  us  may  provide  alternatives  which  are  not  available  in 
our  own  framework.  Not  all  educators  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
encounter  different  cultures.  However,  educators  in  the  region  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  practising  education  under  the  influence  of  various  cultures. 

Notes 

*  An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  as  a  thematic  key-note  at  the  1  3th  Regional 
Symposium  of  ihe  SEAPREAMS  (South  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Region  Educational 
Administration  and  Management  Symposium)  held  December  7-11,1  993,  Guangzhou. 

'  Southeast  Asian  and  the  Pacific  Regional  Educational  Administration  and  Management 
Symposium,  held  in  Guangzhou,  December  7-1 1 , 1993. 

*  Eric  Hoyle's  14  characteristics  of  a  profession  is  well  quoted  in  the  literature  and  is  a  very 
useful  framework  for  discussions  about  teacher's  professionalism. 

^     D.  McGufficke:  a  position  paper  submitted  to  the  SEAPREAMS  Symposium. 

As  is  reflected  iir  the  country  position  papers  submitted  to  the  SEAPREAMS  symposium. 

"  This  is  reflected  in  many  of  the  position  papers  submitted  to  the  SEAPREAMS  symposium. 
The  Holmes  group  is  a  coalition  of  30  leading  teacher  education  institutions  in  US 
universities.  Their  mission  is  to  deliberate  on  policies  for  teacher  education  in  US. 
Readers  may  like  to  read  John  Elliot's  recent  compilation  which  sees  this  movement  as 
rendering  teaching  education  to  the  'atomistic  specification  of  discrete  practical  skills' 
(Elliot  1993:17).  This  echoes  the  earlier  discussion  about  the  meaning  of  teachjr 
competency. 

This  is  a  finding  in  an  effort  to  draft  a  Professional  Code  for  Hong  Kong  teachers. 
Seventeen  Codes  from  various  countries  were  collected  for  reference. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  EDUCATION: 
AN  EVALUATIVE  OVERVIEW 


John,  L  Clark 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


Introduction 

The  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  (ILE)  is  to  be  .  nnaigamated  with 
the  four  Colleges  of  Education  in  September  1994  to  form  the  new  Hong 
Kong  Institute  of  Education  (HKlEd),  and  will  shortly  cease  to  exist  as  an 
independent  body.  It  is  now  perhaps  appropriate,  to  attempt  to  describe  and 
evaluate  the  ILE's  work,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  experience  gained  over  the 
twelve  years  of  its  existence,  and  in  order  to  guide  future  initiatives  in 
language  in  education  in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere. 

In  this  article  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  and  to  evaluate  what  was 
intended  (the  ILE's  origins,  mission  and  functions),  what  was  designed  (the 
ILE's  structure),  and  what  initiatives  were  taken  to  fulfil  the  intention  and  the 
functions. 

The  intention:  the  ILE's  origins,  mission  and  functions 

The  perception  that  there  is  a  language  problem  in  Hong  Kong  has  been 
with  us  for  many  years.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  out  the 
history  of  the  problem,  or  the  various  policies  that  have  been  tried  out,  but 
rather  to  indicate  the  particular  problem  that  lay  behind  the  setting  up  of  the 
ILE  and  to  discuss  what  was  done  to  address  it. 

The  rationale  for  setting  up  the  ILE  was  set  out  by  Government  in  1981 
as  follows: 

The  main  justification  for  dealing  with  the  language  element  of  teacher 
training  differently  from  other  subjects  is  that  language  and 
communication  occupy  a  crucial  position  in  the  process  of  education. 
English  and  Chinese  are  much  more  than  subjects  in  the  curriculum; 
they  serve  as  media  of  instruction.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  drop  in  the  levels  of 
effective  communication  in  both  English  and  Chinese  in  schools,  it 
adversely  affects  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  as  well  ...  In  recent 
years,  a  drop  has  been  observed  in  the  levels  of  effective  communication 
in  both  English  and  Chinese  in  schools,  and  this  is  causing  much 
concern  in  educational  circles  and  in  the  community  at  large  ...  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Langu^ige  in  Education  to 
raise  substantially  the  professional  standards  of  English  and  Chinese  in 
the  schools  (Hong  Kong  Government  FCAI  1 981 ). 

The  problem  to  be  addressed  was  thus  perceived  to  be  the  low  levels 
of  communication  in  both  Chinese  and  English  in  schools  across  the 
curriculum.  In  particular  it  was  felt  that  many  students  were  not  developing 
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academic  Cantonese  or  good  writing  skills  in  standard  written  Chinese,  and 
they  were  failing  to  develop  effective  English  in  all  four  skill  areas.  The 
solution  proposed  was  to  set  up  an  ILE  whose  mission  would  be  to  focus  on 
improving  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and  English  as  subjects. 

The  more  specific  functions  ascribed  to  the  ILE  by  the  Government  in 
the  FCAI  paper  (1 981 )  for  fulfilling  its  mission  were  set  out  as  follows: 

running  refresher  courses  for  teachers  of  English  and  Chinese; 

conducting  research  into  all  areas  of  language  learning  and  t'  aching; 

undertaking  the  design  and  development  of  prototype  instructional 
materials  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  Chinese; 

serving  as  a  language  teaching  resource  centre  ar.d  providing  a  central 
venue,  facilities  and  services  for  all  language  teaching  professionals; 

rendering  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Colleges  of  Education  and  the 
Advisory  inspectorate  of  the  Education  Department  in  matters  related  to 
language  teaching: 

participating  in  exchanges  on  language  teaching  at  the  international 
level. 

It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  improving  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
English  as  subjects  would  automatically  lead  to  an.  improvement  in  the 
communicative  use  of  these  languages  across  the  curriculum.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  teachers  of  other  subjects  involve  students  in 
a  great  deal  more  use  of  Chinese  or  English  than  do  teachers  of  Chinese  and 
English  as  subjects,  and  have  therefore  much  more  influence  on  students' 
language  development  in  the  language  that  serves  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  than  do  language  teachers.  Such  is  the  power  carried  by  labels, 
however,  that  there  was  and  still  is  a  widespread  belief  that  Chinese 
and  English  are  learnt  and  developed  in  Chir^ese  and  English  language 
classrooms  only. 

It  would  have  been  more  logical  and  effective  had  the  iLE  been  set  up 
from  the  outset  to  improve  the  teaching,  learnlrig  and  use  of  Chinese  and 
English  across  the  curriculum,  including  languages  as  subjects,  in  an 
integrative  manner,  rather  than  limiting  its  concerns  to  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  Chinese  and  English  as  subjects  only.  It  is  at  least  arguable 
that  had  the  debate  and  the  changes  in  understanding,  attitude  and  practice 
that  are  currently  beginning  to  occur  in  the  choice  and  effective  use  of  an 
appropriate  medium  of  instruction  been  promulgated  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  ILE  was  set  up.  language  proficiency  levels  and  academic  levels  across 
the  curriculum  might  already  have  started  to  improve.  The  common 
consensus  among  school  and  tertiary  educators  is  that  they  have  not  yet 
started  to  do  so. 

An  evaluation  of  the  origins,  mission  and  functions  of  the  ILE  has  lo 
acknowledge,  therefore,  that  while  the  problem  to  be  addressed  -  poor  levels 
of  communication  in  Chinese  and  English  across  the  curriculum — was 
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clearly  diagnosed,  the  way  chosen  to  address  the  problem  severely  limited 
the  potential  role  that  the  ILE  was  initially  able  to  play  in  bringing  about 
improvements.  It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Working 
Group  set  up  to  review  language  improvement  measures  in  1989  that  the 
ILE  has  been  able  to  adjust  its  original  brief,  widen  its  and  the  Government's 
concerns,  and  begin  to  address  the  problem  of  language  across  the 
curriculum,  in  order  to  raise  both  academic  and  language  levels. 

The  Structural  Design  and  Staffing  of  the  ILE 

Inevitably,  an  educational  institution  can  only  be  as  good  at  cairying  out 
its  mission  and  functions  as  its  structural  design  and  staffing  enables  it  to  be. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  outline  these  and  attempt  to  evaluate  them  in  the 
light  of  the  reality  of  its  operation. 

The  ILE  was  designed  and  established  as  a  separate  Division  of  the 
Education  Department,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  of  Education  who 
wou!d  also  serve  as  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education. 
Despite  its  role  in  teacher  education  and  in  curriculum  development  for 
languages  in  education,  the  ILE  was  not  linked  in  any  structural  way  to  the 
Further  Education  Division  which  manages  the  Colleges  of  Education,  or  to 
the  Advisory  Inspectorate  which  at  the  time  had  responsibility  for  curriculum 
development,  inspection,  and  policy-driven  in-service  education. 

The  major  advantage  of  belonging  lo  the  Education  Department  was 
that  it  enabled  the  ILE  to  be  at  the  heart  of  ongoing  educational 
developments  in  Hong  Kong,  and  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  review  and 
implementation  of  language  in  education  policy.  The  ILE  has  therefore  been 
close  to  the  action  in  a  way  that  it  could  not  have  been,  had  it  not  been  part 
of  the  Education  Department.  The  ILE  has  also  had  easy  access  to  generous 
Government  resources  such  as  the  printing  services  of  Government  for  all  its 
publications. 

It  has  proved  a  disadvantage,  however,  to  have  to  work  within  a  civil 
service  culture  which  tends  to  place  restrictions  on  academic  freedom.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  encourage  those  brought  up  in  this  environment,  when 
posted  to  the  ILE,  to  work  in  a  team  and  take  and  share  responsibility,  rather 
than  working  compartmentally  and  hierarchically. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  belonging  to  the  Education  Department  is 
that  the  ILE  has  had  to  follow  civil  service  salary  levels  and  staffing 
procedures.  These  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  attract  senior  level 
school  staff,  whose  experience  is  essential  to  effective  in-service  work. 

The  disadvantages  of  being  structurally  separated  from  the  rest  of 
teacher  education  and  from  curriculum  development,  iiowever,  have  been 
considerable.  It  has  proved  extremely  difficult  for  the  language  staff  of  the 
ILE  and  Colleges  of  Education  to  establish  meaningful  links,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  sense  of  common  purpose,  a  framework  of  common  concepts,  and 
continuity  in  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education.  Only  in  the  last 
few  years,  through  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  and  loose  'triangulation' 
cross-institutional  framework,  have  all  those  concerned  with  teacher 


education  for  English  across  the  ILE,  Colleges,  Advisory  Inspectorate  (and 
later  the  Curriculum  Development  Institute)  been  able  to  come  together.  The 
triangulation'  framework  for  English,  however,  was  very  much  an  ad  hoc 
response  to  a  problem  which  required  a  structural  solution. 

Being  separated  from  the  curriculum  development  part  of  the  Education 
Department  has  meant  that  it  has  not  always  been  easy  over  the  years  for  the 
ILE  to  contribute  expertise  to  curriculum  development  work  as  was  the 
original  Government  intention.  While  it  has  been  possible  to  participate  in 
some  of  the  smaller-scale"  ongoing  developments  in  Chinese  and  English  as 
subjects,  it  has  not  been  possible  until  recently  to  bring  in  the  best  that  is 
known  about  learning  and  about  teaching  and  assessment  to  support  this,  or 
to  work  on  language  across  the  curriculum,  "["he  Advisory  Inspectorate  and 
the  Curriculum  Development  institute  have  tended  to  operate  on  a 
subject-specific  basis  and  there  has  therefore  been  little  work  done  on  the 
curriculum  as  a  whole  or  on  language  across  the  curriculum.  Since  1989, 
however,  the  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  (TOC)  initiative  has  brought  about 
better  coordination  among  Chinese,  Maths  and  English  curriculum 
developers,  and  between  the  ILE  and  curriculum  developers  in  the  Education 
Department.  There  have  been  no  proper  structures,  however,  to  enable  the 
ILE  to  carry  out  its  curriculum  dev.-lopment  function  effectively. 

The  fact  that  the  ILE  was  not  structurally  integrated  within  teacher 
education  or  withm  curriculum  development  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  ILE 
to  bring  about  many  of  the  much  needed  changes  in  teacher  education 
practices  and  in  the  design,  resourcing  and  delivery  of  the  curriculum, 
without  which  improvements  in  learning  and  language  learning  are 
impossible. 

Within  the  ILE,  the  initial  structure  provided  for  a  Chinese  Department, 
an  English  Department  and  an  Administration  Unit.  In  1991  a  Research  and 
Development  Unit  and  a  Resources  and  Educational  Technology  Unit  were 
added.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  ILE  Academic  Board  in  1991, 
however,  there  was  no  internal  structure  through  which  a  common 
framework  of  understanding  could  be  established  across  the  two  language 
departments.  The  teaching  of  Chinese  as  a  mother  tongue  and  the  teaching 
of  English  as  a  second  or  foreign  language  were  kept  separate.  Although  the 
disciplines  of  education  and  of  applied  linguistics  have  provided  common 
ground  through  which  to  bring  the  two  language  teaching  traditions 
together,  the  ILE  has  found  it  difficult  to  develop  a  common  framework  to 
enable  teacher  educators  of  both  languages  to  work  together  in  a  more 
systematic  and  integrative  way.  Without  this,  the  current  fragmentation  and 
incoherence  across  Chinese  and  English  in  language  in  education  in  Hong 
Kong  will  persist,  and  language  development  and  cognitive  development  as 
a  whole  among  students  will  continue  to  suffer  It  has,  I  believe,  been 
recognised  within  the  new  HKIEd  that  there  must  be  a  structure  and  staffing 
provided  that  integrate  the  two  departments  of  Chinese  and  English,  so  that 
each  can  contribute  in  its  own  distinctive  way  towards  effective  language 
development  as  a  whole  among  teachers  and  students. 
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Being  a  somewhat  independent  division  within  the  Education 
Department,  the  ILE  has  been  able  over  the  years,  within  the  limits  set  by 
civil  service  procedures,  to  establish  its  own  internal  structures  and  academic 
style  of  work.  In  1991  the  ILE  established  its  own  Advisory  Committee, 
made  up  of  school  Principals  and  panel-chairpersons,  as  an  external  source 
of  advice  and  evaluation  on  ILE  work.  This  committee  has  begun  to  provide 
the  critical  climate  necessary  to  examine  ILE  plans  and  initiatives.  The 
Academic  Board  plans,  monitors  and  evaluates  all  academic  work.  It  has  a 
number  of  committees  under  it,  which  take  their  direction  from  it  and  report 
back  to  ii.  These  committees  cover  teacher  education  courses,  research  and 
development  work,  resourcing,  staff  development,  seminars  and  in-school 
support  work,  and  publications.  The  administrative  management  of  the 
ILE  is  now  effected  through  a  Management  Committee  which  looks  after 
finance,  staffing  and  departmental  organisation,  premises,  housekeeping, 
and  welfare.  All  members  of  staff  are  members  of  one  committee  or  another. 
Communication  and  a  sense  of  common  purpose  is  achieved  through  team 
involvement  in  academic  activities,  through  the  various  committees,  through 
social  programmes,  and  by  means  of  a  monthly  staff  meeting. 

Teacher  education  work  in  the  ILE  has  been  structured  on  a  matrix  basis 
since  1991,  with  teams  involved  in  course  planning,  coordination, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  on  one  axis,  and  specialist  area  academic 
development  on  the  other.  All  members  of  staff  are  involved  in  both  types  of 
activity. 

ILE  Initiatives 

While  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  and  evaluate  some  of  the  more 
important  initiatives  that  the  ILE  has  taken  or  been  involved  in  within  each  of 
thj  macro-functions  ascribed  to  it.  I  shall  attempt  to  cover: 

consultancy  work  in  the  area  of  policy  formulation  and  curriculum 

development; 

teacher  education  and  school  support  initiatives: 

research  and  development; 

resource  centre  provision; 

publication  and  academic  exchange  work. 

Consultancy  Work:  Policy  Formulation  and  Curriculum 
Development 

Since  Its  inception  the  ILE  has  been  seen  by  Government  as  a  source  of 
advice  on  language  in  education  matters.  It  is  clearly  not  the  only  one,  since 
there  are  language  and  language  in  education  specialists  in  other  tertiary 
institutions,  in  Colleges  of  Education  and  in  schools  The  ILE,  however,  by 
virtue  of  being  a  Division  of  the  Education  Department,  has  been  in  a  central 
position  to  put  forward  views.  In  addition,  members  of  ILE  staff  have  served 
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on  a  wide  range  of  policy-formulation  and  curriculum  development 
committees  which  has  enabled  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  wide  spectrum 
of  language  in  education  concerns. 

While  the  ILE  was  able  to  play  a  role  in  the  working  out  of  a  number  of 
useful  language  improvement  measures,  such  as  the  setting  up  of  a  modified 
Expatriate  English  Teacher  Scheme  and  the  development  of  an  Extensive 
Reading  Scheme,  its  moment  of  maximum  impact  on  language  in  education 
policy  formulation  occurred  in  1988/89  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Education 
Department's  Working  Group  to  review  language  improvement  measures,  in 
which  members  of  the  ILE  staff  were  involved.  This  provided  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  review  measures  focusing  on  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
English  as  subjects  that  had  been  brought  in  in  the  80s,  but  to  go  beyond 
this  and  address  medium  of  instruction  issues  as  well  as  those  affecting 
languages  as  subjects. 

While  the  Working  Group's  Report  (Education  Department  1989)  did 
not  constitute  a  Language  in  Education  policy,  it  set  out  a  new  agenda  for 
action  with  78  recommendations,  the  majority  of  which  are  now  gradually 
coming  into  being.  It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  them  all,  but  some  of  the 
major  ones  set  out  the  need  for: 

^  a  permanent  means  for  effective  and  coherent  long-term  planning  in 
language  in  education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Language  Planning 
and  Research  Unit  to  conduct  research  on  which  to  base  language  in 
education  planning; 

•  upgrading  the  ILE  to  tertiary  status,  so  that  it  could  undertake  more 
research  and  provide  qualifications  to  teachers  on  in-service  courses; 

a  new  medium  of  instruction  policy  to  ensure  that  each  student  was 
educated  through  a  medium  likely  to  lead  to  full  achievement  of  their 
academic  potential,  that  mixed  code  was  elimmated  in  favour  of  the 
consistent  use  of  Chinese  OR  English,  and  that  bridging  courses  were 
provided  to  assist  appropriate  students  to  move  from  Chinese-medium 
to  English-medium  education  at  appropriate  points; 

a  review  of  language  teaching  across  Chinese  and  English  at 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  levels; 

a  pilot  project  in  a  sample  of  Primary  and  Secondary  schools  to 
participate  in  the  elaboration,  teaching  and  evaluation  of  a  framework  of 
targets  and  criterion— referenced  assessments,  drawing  schools  and 
teachers  into  the  curriculum  development  exercise  and  seconding  good 
toiichers  to  the  ILE  for  mnturials-production  in  Chinese  and  English; 

increasing  post  school  language  learning  opportunities; 

establishing  minimum  language  levels  in  Chinese  and  English  to  ba  met 
by  all  student  teachers  before  achieving  qualified  teacher  status,  and  in 
Putonghua  for  teachers  of  Putonghua; 


putting  more  staff  and  effort  into  supporting  teachers  in  school  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  change,  and  providing  more  courses  for  change 
agents  such  as  Principals  and  panel-chairpersons; 

in-service  education  to  assist  teachers  to  use  Chinese  or  English 
consistently  as  medium  of  instruction. 

Education  Commission  Report  No  4  (1990)  took  up  some  of  these 
recommendations,  and  in  particular  those  concerning  the  medium  of 
instruction,  the  piloting  of  targets  end  assessments  and  the  involvement  of 
teachers  in  curriculum  development  to  provide  the  means  to  work  towards 
them.  ECR  6  (forthcoming)  is  taking  up  the  need  for  better  and  more 
coherent  language  in  education  planning  based  on  more  research,  the  need 
for  a  systematic  review  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  language  teaching,  and 
the  need  for  minimum  standards  in  languages  to  be  reached  by  all  student 
teachers  before  obtaining  qualified  teacher  status.  ECR  5  (1992)  set  the 
scene  for  the  upgrading  of  the  ILE  and  the  Colleges  of  Education  to  tertiary 
status  and  recommended  that  a  unit-credit  system  of  qualifications  be 
established  for  in-service  course  attenders.  Nowhere,  as  yet.  howevei,  is 
the  issue  of  more  and  better  support  for  teachers  in  schools  being 
addressed. 

Over  the  years  ILE  members  of  staff  have  contributed  as  consultants  and 
working  members  to  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  committees  and  working 
groups.  These  embrace  tertiary  institutions'  Advisory  Committees. 
Government-appointed  bodies,  Education  and  Manpower  Branch 
Committees,  Education  Department  Working  Groups  and  Steering 
Committees,  Hong  Kong  Examination  Authority  Committees,  Curriculum 
Development  Committees  and  many  others.  It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  this 
work  or  evaluate  it  in  any  meaningful  way,  but  it  undoubtedly  represents  a 
very  important  part  of  the  contribution  made  by  ILE  staff  to  language  in 
education  and  education  m  general  in  Hong  Kong. 

ILE  consultancy  work  has  had  to  address  a  number  of  issues.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  has  been  the  widespread  misperception  that  all  Hong  Kong 
students  can  attain  an  equal  level  in  Chinese  on  the  one  hand  and  in  English 
on  the  other,  whether  they  come  through  Chinese-medium  or  English- 
medium  education.  This  stems  from  the  false  notion  that  students  develop 
Chinese  and  English  in  language-as  a-subject  classrooms,  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  experience  in  language  across  the  curriculum  as  a  whole, 
which  includes  language  classes.  Since  students  have  roughly  the  same 
number  of  lessons  in  Chinese  and  English  language  classes  per  week, 
whether  they  are  m  Chinese  medium  or  English-medium  schools,  it  is 
assumed  that  they  will  be  able  to  attain  roughly  the  same  level  in  each 
language  in  both  types  of  school.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  assumed  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  teaching.  The  misperception  persists,  because 
at  present  there  is  much  the  same  overall  language  experience  in 
Chinese  medium  schools  as  in  English-medium  schools,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  Cantonese  or  mixed  code  as  the  normal  form  of  classroom 


communication  in  both,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  not  much  writing  is  done 
in  Chinese  or  English  in  either  type  of  school  as  a  result  of  the  objective 
formats  of  hong  Kong  examinations,  in  reality,  therefore,  where  other  things 
are  held  equal,  and  where  the  practices  described  above  are  in  force,  there 
will  not  be  much  difference  in  student  language  achievements  in  Chinese 
and  English  across  both  types  of  school.  However,  when  consistent  use  of 
English  or  Chinese  for  learning  across  the  curriculum  becomes  a  reality,  and 
when  examinations  change  to  require  the  use  of  language  to  construct 
knowledge  in  text,  the  aspiration  for  equality  of  achievement  in  language 
proficiency  in  each  language  in  both  types  of  school  will  be  shown  to  be 
untenable. 

What  is  needed,  I  believe,  is  an  understanding  that  Hong  Kong  requires 
citizens  with  different  language  achievements  among  Cantonese, 
Putonghua,  written  Chinese,  English,  and  other  languages.  There  is  no  need 
to  aspire  to  an  undifferentiated  bilingual  profile  across  Chinese  and  English 
for  all  students.  Some  will  need  very  high  levels  of  Cantonese  and  written 
Chinese,  with  a  basic  communicative  capacity  in  English  on  which  they  can 
build  later.  Others  will  need  a  high  level  of  English  for  academic  or  business 
purposes,  and  good  Cantonese  and  written  Chinese  skills.  Yet  others  may 
need  good  Cantonese  and  written  Chinese  skills  and  good  Putonghua,  with 
some  English. 

What  emerges  from  the  ILE  experience  of  being  involved  in  policy- 
formulation  and  consultancy  work  in  Hong  Kong  is  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Government  to  have  a  more  permanent  way  of  formulating  and 
explaining  language  in  education  policy,  and  to  have  greater  consultation 
with  language  in  education  specialists.  Up  to  now,  policy  has  been 
designed  by  ad  hoc  bodies,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  given  the  time 
to  obtain  professional  advice  from  specialists  In  the  field.  In  the  last  few 
years,  there  have  been  at  least  four  such  ad  hoc  groups  set  up  to  review 
and  formulate  language  in  education  policy— the  Education  Department's 
Working  Group  set  up  to  review  language  improvement  measures  in  1988, 
the  Education  Commission  responsible  for  producing  Report  No  4  in  1990, 
the  Education  Commission  Working  Group  on  Language  Proficiency  set  up 
in  1994  to  produce  ECR  6,  and  the  Language  Fund  Advisory  Committee 
which  has  just  been  set  up.  Membership  of  these  four  groups  has  been 
different  and  any  resulting  consistency  and  coherence  of  advice  has  [)een  a 
matter  of  chance.  There  is  a  need  lor  a  permanent  advisory  body  on 
language  in  education  which  draws  on  a  wide  spectrum  of  interests 
(both  within  the  community  ns  n  whole  iind  among  language  in  education 
specialists),  whose  task  it  would  bo  to  keep  policy  permanently  under 
review  in  the  light  of  the  changing  contextual  requirements  for  language 
development  in  Hong  Kong  This  permanent  advisory  body  needs  to  be 
able  to  call  on  the  services  of  a  specialist  Centre  for  Language  in 
Education,  staffed  and  equipped  to  conciuct  policy-focused  research  and 
development  work,  evaluations  and  reviews  of  Government  policies.  Two 
such  bodies  are  envisaged  in  the  forthcoming  Education  Commission 
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Report  on  Language  Proficiency.  They  are  referred  to  as  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Language  in  Education  and  Research  (SCOLAR)  and  the 
Centre  for  Language  in  Education  Research,  Innovation  and  Evaluation 
(CLERIE). 

Teacher  Education  and  School  Support  Initiatives 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  ILE's  initial  mission  statement,  the  central 
focus  of  the  ILE's  work  was  to  improve  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
English  as  subjects  through  organising  in-service  courses,  it  was  decided 
from  the  outset  that  all  courses  should  include  language  and  methodology, 
in  order  to  upgrade  the  teachers'  language  proficiency  and  to  improve 
their  professional  skills.  In  1982,  when  the  ILE  opened  in  temporary 
premises  in  Kowloon,  the  pattern  was  established  whereby  2>^16  week 
full-time  courses  per  academic  year  would  be  run  for  various  categories  of 
teachers.  Subsequently  shorter  full-time  courses  and  part-time  courses 
were  also  introduced.  Teachers  attending  full-time  courses  were  replaced 
in  their  schools  at  Government  expense,  and  the  courses  were  free. 
Full-time  courses  were  eventually  recognised  as  valid  for  promotion 
purposes.  All  of  this  provided  a  good  incentive  for  schools  to  encourage 
teachers  to  attend  courses  and  for  teachers  to  volunteer  to  attend  them. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  can  there  be  such  a  serious  and  well  funded 
in-service  endeavour  to  improve  language  teaching.  Over  the  years  the 
range  of  categories  of  teachers  attending  full-time  courses  has  grown, 
particularly  since  the  ILE  moved  to  more  spacious  and  better  premises  at  2 
Hospital  Road  in  1990. 

The  range  of  full-time  courses  offered  over  the  years,  and  the  total 
numbers  of  teachers  who  have  participated  up  to  July  1 994  are  as  follows: 

3,383  Primary  teachers  of  Chinese  have  followed  courses  since 
1982/83; 

2,564  Primary  teachers  of  English  have  followed  courses  since 
1982/83; 

40  Prevocational  teachers  of  English  followed  special  courses  in 
1984/85  and  1985/86.  Prevocational  teachers  followed  courses  for 
Secondary  teachers  in  subsequent  years; 

812  Secondary  teachers  of  Chinese  have  followed  courses  since 
1986/87; 

850  Secondary  teachers  of  English  have  followed  courses  since 
1986/87.  835  of  these  have  followed  a  four  week  Extension  Course  in 
the  UK  as  part  of  their  overall  ILE  course; 

42  Secondary  Panel  Chairpersons  of  Chmese  followed  courses  in 
19J3/94; 

173  Secondary  Panel  Chairpersons  of  English  have  followed  courses 
smce  1990/91; 
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54  Secondary  teachers  using  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
followed  a  course  in  1 994. 

A  number  of  short  part-time  courses  have  been  organised.  These  have 
focused  on  Putonghua  and  on  the  use  of  Chinese  as  a  medium  of 
instruction.  Part-time  Putonghua  Language  courses  have  been  offered  to 
3050  teachers  since  1986/87.  2,169  teachers  have  followed  Putonghua 
Methodology  courses,  and  1,113  have  followed  a  Putonghua  Supplementary 
Course.  Part-*'"ne  courses  relating  to  the  use  of  Chinese  as  medium  of 
instruction  have  been  offered  to  1 ,531  teachers  since  1 986/87. 

The  ILE  has  sometimes  offered  courses  leading  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  Diploma  for  Overseas  Teachers  of  English.  This  was  the  only  recognised 
qualification  that  ILE  participants  could  receive,  but  it  was  never  recognised  in 
Hong  Kong  for  promotion  or  incremental  purposes.  113  teachers  have  been 
involved  in  the  Diploma  course.  From  1993/94,  however,  all  Primary  courses 
have  become  credit-bearing  towards  the  Open  Learning  Institute's  and  the 
Baptist  College/SPACE  B.Ed  degrees.  It  is  hoped  in  the  next  few  years  to  put 
all  courses  on  credit-bearing  status  towards  B.Ed  and  M.Ed  degrees. 

With  the  launch  of  the  ILE's  Vocational  English  Programme,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  post  for  teacher  education  to  support  the  Programme,  the 
ILE  is  also  ready  to  provide  for  the  teacher  education  needs  of  the  adult 
vocational  language  learning  sector.  With  the  establishment  of  a  Division  for 
Early  Childhood  Education  in  the  new  HKlEd,  it  is  hoped  that  courses  in 
early  language  development  will  also  soon  be  offered. 

Thus  from  a  modest  start  in  1982/83,  m  which  in-service  teacher 
education  for  Primary  teachers  of  languages  was  undertaken,  the  ILE  has 
grown  to  encompass  primary,  secondary  and  adult  in-service  teacher 
education,  and  to  cover  not  only  language  teachers  but  all  teachers  across 
the  curriculum  at  school  level. 

In  addition  to  organising  courses,  the  ILE  has  organised  a  large  number 
of  whole  day  and  half-day  seminars  and  in-school  support  sessions  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  These  have  become  increasingly  popular  over  the  years.  In  the 
1993 '94  year  25  seminars  were  offered  by  the  English  Department  to  1,200 
teachers  and  principals  of  schools,  and  9  seminars  were  offered  to  some  450 
teachers  and  principals  by  the  Chinese  Department.  The  English  Department 
also  ran  3  in  -school  support  sessions  on  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 
It  seems  likely  through  TOC  that  more  and  more  responsibility  will  be  given  to 
schools  to  develop  their  own  curriculum  within  given  frameworks  and 
guidelines.  This  implies  developing  a  flexible  school-based  in-service  capacity 
lu  riospond  to  tiie  pellicular  no()ds  o\  individual  schools  or  groups  of  schools 

Initially  the  ILE  was  asked  to  run  courses  for  languago  teachers  in 
Primary  schools,  and  then  to  extend  these  to  non-graduate  language 
teachers  in  Secondary  schools.  This  runs  contrary  to  experiential  wisdom, 
which  indicates  that  if  one  wishes  to  bring  about  sustainable  change  in 
scfiools,  one  should  start  with  "change  agents'  who  aie  in  tho  strongest 
position  to  bring  this  about,  le  those  in  charge  of  the  curriculum  or  thnt 
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part  of  the  curriculum  where  change  is  to  be  made,  ie  principals  and 
panel-chairperscns,  form-coordinators  and  teachers  in  charge  of  Chinese 
and  English.  School  structures  in  Hong  Kong  are  still  very  hierarchical,  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  running  courses  for  teachers  with  little 
authority  over  what  happens  is  that  on  return  to  their  schools  they  may  be 
unable  to  bring  about  the  required  changes,  particularly  if  these  challenge 
school  routines  and  schemes  of  work.  Had  priority  on  the  earlier  courses 
been  given  to  panel  chairpersons  and  others  in  charge  of  the  curriculum, 
some  of  the  changes  needed  in  schools  might  have  taken  root  earlier. 

Another  problem  was  that  no  structure  or  staffing  was  provided  within 
the  ILE  for  following-up  in-service  work  in  schools,  or  for  responding 
adequately  to  school  requests  for  in-school  support.  A  staff-student  ratio 
was  applied  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  attending  courses.  This 
did  not  take  into  account  the  need  for  follow-up  work.  The  best  that  the  ILE 
was  able  to  do  was  to  attempt  to  visit  each  participant  once  on  return  to 
school.  Even  this  has  not  always  proved  possible.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
deploy  staffing  more  systematically  on  follow-up  work,  fewer  teachers 
would  have  been  able  to  attend  courses,  but  much  more  might  have  been 
done  to  make  the  teaching  and  learning  of  languages  in  school  more 
effective. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  anything  more  than  a  sketchy  evaluation  of 
the  ILE's  teacher  education  work.  The  only  forms  of  evidence  that  we  have 
to  go  on  are  the  results  of  evaluation  efforts  on  particular  aspects  of  ILE  work 
that  have  been  carried  out  during  and  after  courses  over  the  years. 

An  evaluation  survey  conducted  in  1990  among  120  Principals  of 
secondary  schools,  whose  teachers  had  participated  on  ILE  English  courses 
was  extremely  positive.  Some  of  the  findings  were  as  follows: 

95%  Of  the  Principals  stated  that  their  teachers'  English  had  improved 
noticeably.  Comments  centred  on  gains  in  fluency  and  confidence,  and 
in  pronunciation, 

92%  of  the  Principals  stated  that  their  teachers  haa  extended  their 
repertoire  of  language  teaching  strategies  and  practices  87%  stated  that 
their  teachers  had  made  use  of  authentic  video,  taped  or  written 
material.  87%  had  noticed  that  their  teachers  were  making  an  effort 
through  systematic  action  research  to  address  a  problem  of  concern  to 
them; 

93%  of  the  Principals  felt  that  their  teachers  had  greater  motivation  and 
-enthusiasm  in  school  than  before  the  couise  Some  comnuinted  [hM 
their  teachers  were  contributing  n^;Ore  to  school  activities. 

Ovftrall  evaU'ation  of  Chinese  courses  has  generally  indicated 

i\  feeling  that  the  courses  weio  useful  interesting  nnd  practical, 

the  course  content  was  geared  to  participant  needs: 


that  teachers  were  able  to  use  many  of  the  teaching  strategies  and 
techniques  which  they  had  learnt  on  course  in  the  classroom; 

that  the  learning  of  Putonghua  was  particularly  useful. 

Overall  evaluation  by  participants  of  English  courses  has  generally 
shown  the  following: 

at  the  end  of  the  course  participants  feel  more  confident  in  their  use 
of  English  and  in  their  capacity  to  use  English  consistently  in  the 
classroom; 

they  feel  that  they  have  upgraded  their  knowledge  about  language 
teaching  and  feel  confident  at  being  able  to  put  some  of  it  into  practice; 

they  feel  that  they  have  learnt  how  to  conduct  investigative  and 
small-scale  action  research,  though  some  are  a  bit  doubtful  as  to  whether 
they  will  be  allowed  to  engage  in  such  work  once  back  at  school; 

they  understand  the  concepts  and  practices  highlighted  in  the  Target 
Oriented  Curriculum  initiative  but  see  difficulties  in  putting  some  of 
them  into  practice; 

they  have  benefited  a  great  deal  from  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
exchange  views  and  experiences  with  other  participants  and  with  tutors. 

In  a  1989  survey  conducted  among  92  non-graduate  secondary 
teachers  of  English  who  had  completed  ILE  courses  and  were  back  in 
schools,  75%  claimed  to  be  using  more  English  in  the  classroom  than  before. 
72%  claimed  to  be  using  more  pair  and  group  work.  Over  50%  claimed  to  be 
asking  more  real  questions,  encouraging  students  to  initiate  conversation 
and  carry  out  short  information-gap  tasks.  However,  rather  few  (less  than 
30%)  were  able  to  use  'deep-end'  approach  activities  or  large-scale 
simulations.  This  survey  seemed  to  confirm  that  the  sort  of  activity  that 
involved  any  major  alteration  to  the  existing  scheme  of  work  was  not  always 
possible,  50%  stated  that  lack  of  support  in  school  had  constraini?d  their 
efforts  to  transfer  some  of  the  ideas  gained  on  courses  to  the  classroom, 
while  67%  felt  that  the  syllabus/school  scheme  of  work  had  prevented  them 
from  doing  so  (Clark  1989).  Similar  findings  emerged  from  the  various 
reporis  of  the  FUST  (Follow  Up  Support  Team)  project  which  provided 
support  to  Primary  participants  on  return  to  school  (Lai  1 990). 

In  the  limited  field  of  improving  the  overall  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
English  there  seoms  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved  by  the 
ILE,  particularly  in  equipping  a  huge  number  of  teachers  of  Chinese  and 
English  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  develop  and  deliver  a  more 
task-centred,  target-orientated  curriculum  in  their  schools. 

In  the  medium  of  instruction  area  it  is  too  early  to  judge  the  efficacy  of 
the  ILE's  Chinese  and  English  as  medium  of  instruction  courses.  It  hcis, 
however,  been  a  fascinating  learning  experience,  both  for  tutors  trained  in 


language  teaching  and  for  subject  teachers  of  mathematics,  science  etc  with 
little  or  no  awareness  of  the  role  of  language  in  learning,  to  work  together  to 
diagnose  problems,  find  possible  solutions  to  them,  and  then  try  them  out  in 
the  classroom  (Hoare,  in  this  Volume). 

Research  and  Development 

Since  1993  the  ILE  has  had  a  Research  and  Development  Unit  with 
three  members  of  staff  dedicated  to  carrying  out  policy — focused  research 
work,  and  supporting  other  projects  undertaken  by  individuals  and  groups 
within  the  ILE. 

From  the  outset  the  ILE  has  engaged  in  four  major  forms  of  research  and 
development  work  as  follows: 

It  has  undertaken  a  number  of  Government-funded  programmes  or 
projects  designed  as  language  improvement  measures; 

It  has  carried  out  or  managed  a  number  of  policy-driven  research  and 
development  projects  funded  by  the  HongkongBank  Language 
Development  Fund; 

Staff  of  the  ILE  have  engaged  individually  or  In  groups  in  a  great  deal  of 
interest-based  research  and  development  as  part  of  their  professional 
work; 

Participants  on  courses  have  been  supported  to  carry  out  investigative, 
developmental  and  small-scale  action  research  projects. 

In  the  category  of  Government-funded  language  improvement  research 
and  development  work,  the  ILE  has  been  Involved  in  the  following: 

preparing,  piloting,  running  and  supporting  the  English  Extensive 
Reading  Scheme,  which  is  currently  being  used  by  108  Secondary 
schools  with  30  added  to  that  number  each  year.  The  scheme  will  be 
extended  to  Primary  schools  in  1 995; 

preparing  and  piloting  a  Chinese  Extensive  Reading  Scheme  which  Is 
expected  to  be  launched  shortly  by  the  Education  Department; 

evaluating  the  Modified  Expatriate  English  Language  Teachers  Scheme; 

preparing,  piloting  and  launching  the  Hong  Kong  Vocational  English 
Programme  designed  to  support  and  assure  the  quality  of  courses 
organised  In  approved  vocational  training  centres,  with  certification 
currently  provided  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  concern  felt  by  the  business  community  in  Hong  Kong 
over  poor  standards  of  English,  the  HongkongBank  Language  Development 
Fund  donated  the  sum  of  HK$20m  to  support  the  ILE  in  the  carrying  out  or 
managing  of  a  number  of  research  and  development  projects  designed  to 
support  the  recommendations  in  ECR  4.  An  account  of  the  work  of  the 
HKLDF  has  been  written  up  in  the  HongkongBank  Language  Development 
Fund  Work  Report  (Hongkong  Bank  Foundation,  1993).  Detailed  Research 


Reports  are  available  from  the  Librarian  of  the  ILE.  There  were  8  projects,  in 
which  ILE  staff  and  many  others  outside  the  ILE  participated,  as  follows: 

A  Medium  of  Instruction  Grouping  Assessment  Project  which 
investigated  and  set  out  criteria  to  underpin  assessment  procedures 
designed  to  identify  which  students  were  likely  tc  learn  effectively 
through  the  medium  of  English; 

An  S1  Bridging  Programme  project  which  involved  the  production  of 
materials  by  Longman  for  a  bridging  course  in  the  first  term  of  S1,  to 
assist  appropriate  students  to  move  from  Chinese-medium  Primary 
education  to  English-medium  Secondary  education.  The  Longman 
Bridging  Course  will  be  available  for  schools  to  use  in  September  1 994. 
A  teacher  education  package  for  use  in  schools  has  been  prepared  by 
the  British  Council  and  distributed  to  schools; 

A  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  project  which  involved  research  into 
learning  and  how  best  to  support  this  through  teaching  and  assessing, 
and  into  curriculum  development  in  other  contexts.  A  cross-curricular 
framework  of  concepts  and  suggested  procedures  for  the  development 
of  a  target-oriented  curriculum  was  devised;  and  learning  targets, 
learning  tasks,  programmes  of  study,  assessment  guidelines,  bands  of 
performance  and  reporting  procedures  for  English  as  a  subject  have 
been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Education  Department; 

A  project  which  revealed  and  spread  good  learning  strategies  used  by 
students  in  the  upper  forms  of  Hong  Kong  Secondary  schools; 

A  project  which  set  out  language  proficiency  descriptions  at  different 
levels  and  minimum  language  requirements  to  be  met  by  teachers  of 
Putonghua,  and  which  examined  current  standards  of  Putonghua 
teachers.  Recommendations  for  courses  and  materials  and  for  changes 
to  the  way  Putonghua  is  taught  and  examined  in  schools  were  also 
made; 

A  project  which  set  out  minimum  English  Language  requirements  to  be 
met  by  student  teachers  of  English  and  by  those  wishing  to  teach 
through  the  medium  of  English  before  achieving  qualified  teacher 
status.  These  will  form  the  basis  for  standards  to  be  met  in  the  new 
Certificate  in  Education  courses  in  the  HKIEd.  Recommendations  for 
courses  and  assessments  were  also  made; 

A  project  which  investigated  and  described  the  gap  between  the 
English  of  school  leavers  and  the  English  required  in  the  workplace, 
with  suggestions  for  course  content  to  bridge  the  gap.  The  findings 
have  underpinned  course  material  production  and  the  development  of 
the  Vocational  English  Programme; 

A  project  which  investigated  the  gap  between  the  English  of  Technical 
Institute  graduates  and  the  English  needed  in  the  workplaces  they 
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entered.  Communication  Profiles  were  sketched  for  major  job  sectors 
and  recommendations  were  made  as  to  how  to  improve  English 
teaching  in  the  Technical  Institutes. 


There  has  been  an  imbalance  in  favour  of  English  in  the  funding 
provided  by  Government  and  the  private  sector  for  improving  language 
standards.  There  has  been  little  recognition  of  the  fact  that  English  as  a 
second/foreign  language  grows  on  the  roots  of  Chinese  as  a  mother  tongue, 
and  that  improvements  to  the  teaching  of  Chinese  are  not  only  essential  in 
their  own  right,  but  may  have  a  beneficial  knock-on  effect  on  standards  of 
English  too.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  balanced  way  of  funding  language 
research  and  development  work  can  now  be  devised.  It  will  be  the  task  of 
the  recently  established  Language  Fund  Advisory  Committee  to  determine 
the  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  merits  of  bids  for  language  improvement 
projects  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  an  integrative  view  of  language 
development  and  of  how  to  improve  it  will  be  taken,  where  there  is  concern 
for  all  of  the  following,  albeit  prioritised  in  terms  of  the  effect  each  can  exert: 

Chinese  as  a  medium,  Chinese  as  a  subject,  Putonghua  within  Chinese 
as  a  subject,  English  as  a  subject,  English  as  a  medium; 

Kindergarten,  Primary,  Secondary,  Tertiary,  Adult  Vocational,  Teacher 
Education,  and  the  Learning  Environment  outside  'schooT. 

It  is  not  possible  to  include  all  the  many  individual  and  group  research 
and  development  projects  undertaken  by  ILE  staff  over  the  years.  Some  of 
the  more  important  ones,  however,  have  included: 

Standardisation  of  the  written-type  of  commonly  used  Chinese 
characters; 

A  study  on  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  commonly  used  Chinese 
characters; 

Error  analysis  of  the  Chinese  writing  of  upper  primary  pupils; 

The  effectiveness  of  different  degrees  of  mediation  between  text  and 
reader  in  the  reading  of  professional  articles  on  teacher  education 
courses; 

The  )LE  Exchange  Bank  (Swapshop)  of  teacher-produced  materials  for 
English  in  lower  secondary  forms. 

There  are  currently  about  20  research  and  development  projects  being 
undertaken  by  individuals  and  groups  in  the  ILE,  and  bids  for  a  large  number 
of  further  projects  have  been  submitted  to  the  Language  Fund  Advisory 
Committee. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are  the  vast  number  of  small-scale 
investigative,  developmental  and  action  research  projects  (iibout  670  in 


Chinese  and  about  761  in  English)  completed  by  ILE  participants  over  the 
years  while  on  courses.  These  bear  witness  in  the  most  practical  way 
possible  to  the  call  for  an  'enquiry'  approach  (Bickley  1986).  Projects  have 
ranged  over  many  topics  such  as  trying  to  make  reading  more  interesting  by 
using  newspapers  in  the  classroom,  exploring  Chinese  characters,  trying  to 
integrate  language  skills  through  preparing  and  conducting  interviews 
among  tourists  and  writing  up  reports  (eg  The  Peak  Project),  trying  to 
diagnose  and  address  medium  of  instruction  problems  through  integrating 
the  teaching  of  English  and  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies,  exploring 
Chinese  proverbs  and  poetry  etc.  These  projects  are  housed  in  the  ILE's 
Teaching  Resource  Centre.  They  provide  a  treasure  trove  of  useful  ideas,  all 
of  which  have  been  tried  out  in  the  Hong  Kong  context.  They  also  provide 
powerful  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  Hong  Kong's  language 
teachers  for  innovative  thinking  and  creative  work  when  supported  and 
given  time  to  do  such  work. 


Resource  Centre  Provision 

Until  the  ILE  was  moved  to  2  Hospital  Road  in  1990  it  was  impossible  to 
house  a  proper  Resource  Centre.  Thanks  to  generous  funding  from  the  Hong 
Kong  Language  Campaign  and  some  additional  funding  from  Government, 
the  ILE  established  a  new  Resources  and  Educational  Technology  Unit  in 
1990.  This  has  been  further  developed  over  the  last  three  years  and  now 
embraces  a  library,  study  and  word-processing  rooms,  self-access  language 
improvement  facilities  (a  video  laboratory,  a  language  laboratory,  listening 
and  speaking  facilities,  computer-assisted  language  learning  facilities  etc),  a 
computer  network,  video  and  audio  studios,  and  a  Teaching  Resource 
Centre  which  Is  open  to  all  teachers  of  languages  in  Hong  Kong.  The  ILE 
self-access  language  improvement  centre  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
established  in  Hong  Kong,  and  forms  part  of  a  network  of  such  centres 
which  are  burgeoning  in  all  tertiary  institutions  The  Teaching  Resource 
Centre  is  by  far  the  largest  and*  most  used  in  Hong  Kong  and 
provides  materials  for  teachers  to  borrow,  copy  (where  permitted)  and  use  in 
schools.  In  addition  to  this  the  ILE,  through  its  Resources  development  staff, 
has  acted  on  a  regular  basis  as  a  consultant  to  schools  to  assist  them  to  build 
up  their  own  stock  of  resources  and  equipment  for  language  learning.  Given 
the  current  move  towards  schools  managing  their  own  budgets  and  thei'' 
own  resources,  it  is  crucial  that  this  sort  of  consultancy  service  be  further 
developed. 

In  the  years  to  come  it  is  hoped  to  expand  the  services  offered,  through 
setting  up  a  computer-assisted  network  with  schools,  or  lapping  into  an 
existing  one  such  as  the  TeleNex  facility  pioneered  by  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong's  Department  of  Curriculum  Studies  with  the  aid  of  Hongkong 
Telecom  Foundation. 
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Publication  and  Academic  Exchange  Work 

The  ILE  has  engaged  in  academic  debate  both  inside  and  outside  Hong 
Kong,  through  conference  attendance,  paper  presentations  and  publication. 
It  has  produced  a  large  number  of  books,  journals,  handbooks,  research 
reports,  and  newsletters,  which  are  available  from  the  Librarian  in  ILE.  These 
have  targeted  fellow  professionals  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  and 
language  in  education. 

The  ILE  Journal  was  launched  in  1985/86.  It  will  perhaps  continue 
under  a  new  name  within  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education.  The  ILE 
Journal  targets  teacher  educators,  language  specialists  and  teachers,  and 
contains  articles  by  ILE  staff,  ILE  participants.  College  of  Education  staff  and 
other  teacher  educators  in  Hong  Kong. 

A  series  of  ILE  Handbooks  was  launched  in  1986/87.  Fourteen  of 
these  have  been  written  and  distributed  to  every  school.  Some  are 
available  for  purchase  as  Government  publications.  They  are  written 
specifically  for  schools  and  teachers,  have  a  practical  bias,  and  have 
covered  a  wide  range  of  topics.  In  addition,  ILE  staff  have  been  involved 
in  a  number  of  joint  publications  with  the  Advisory  Inspectorate  staff  in 
recent  years. 

In  1985  the  ILE  launched  a  series  of  International  Conferences  on 
Language  in  Education,  which  have  given  rise  to  books  of  Conference 
Proceedings  published  through  the  Government  Printer,  The  conferences 
undoubtedly  helped  to  put  the  ILE  on  the  international  map  of  contributors 
to  debate  on  language  in  education,  and  there  is  now  considerable  interest 
in  other  countries  in  what  is  going  on  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  areas  of  medium 
of  instruction,  target-oriented  language  learning,  reading  and  writing 
development,  self-access  learning  etc.  The  annual  conferences  have  also 
enabled  teacher  educators,  language  specialists  and  in  recent  years  large 
numbers  of  teachers  of  Chinese  and  English  to  exchange  ideas  and 
information  with  participants  from  some  25  countries.  Since  1993  the 
conferences  have  been  run  on  a  joint  basis  with  the  Department  of 
Curriculum  Studies  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Hong  Kong 
Association  for  Applied  Linguistics.  This  year  the  English  Centre  of  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong  has  also  become  involved.  The  conference  now 
looks  to  have  a  permanent  and  secure  niche  in  the  educational  calendar  in 
Hong  Kong  and  is  known  as  the  International  Language  in  Education 
Conference  (ILEC).  The  ILE's  organisational  role  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education. 

In  1992/93  the  ILE  launched  a  Newsletter,  originally  devised  to  keep 
past  participants  of  ILE  Courses  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  ILE 
events.  The  Newsletter,  however,  is  now  circulated  to  all  schools  and 
provides  up-to-date  information  on  all  that  is  going  on.  Already  six  issues 
have  been  produced. 

Finally,  ILE  Annual  Reports  have  been  produced  since  its  opening  for 
those  who  wish  to  follow  the  details  of  what  was  done  over  the  years. 


The  Future 

It  is  clear  that  despite  all  the  excellent  work  achieved  through  the 
various  functions  performed  by  the  ILE,  language  standards  as  a  whole  in 
school  and  in  the  community  have  not  improved.  Nevertheless,  standards 
in  Chinese  as  a  subject  have  been  maintained,  according  to  the  evidence 
from  Hong  Kong  Attainment  Tests  (HKAT)  and  from  the  Hong  Kong 
Examinations  Authority  (HKEA),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  85%  or  more  of 
schools  have  used  mixed  medium  and  mixed  code  rather  than  consistent 
Chinese  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
examinations  in  content  subjects  across  the  curriculum  have  not  encouraged 
writing,  since  they  do  not  require  students  to  construct  their  knowledge  in 
text.  Overall  standards  in  English  as  a  subject  have  also  been  maintained,  as 
measured  in  HKAT  and  in  HKEA  results,  despite  greatly  reduced  exposure  to 
English  in  the  home  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of  Cantonese  pop  culture,  and 
despite  the  replacement  of  English  by  Cantonese  and  mixed-code  as  the 
normal  medium  of  spoken  instruction  in  most  schools.  Both  of  these  facts 
indicate  strongly  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  Chinese  and  English  as  subjects  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
decline  in  the  consistent  use  of  both  languages  as  the  means  to  construct 
and  express  knowledge  across  the  curriculum. 

It  has  been  argued  in  this  article  that  the  failure  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  overall  language  standards  is  a  direct  result  of  the  limited 
policy  decisions  taken  at  the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  ILE  and  pursued 
until  recently.  The  more  integrative  approach  recommended  in  1989,  with  its 
call  for  more  effective  use  of  language  in  learning  across  the  curriculum  and 
minimum  requirements  in  language  proficiency  to  be  met  by  all  student 
teachers  amongst  other  things,  is  only  just  beginning  to  work  its  way  into 
the  various  parts  of  the  educational  system.  It  will  take  quite  some  time 
before  the  results  begin  to  show. 

The  ILE  experience  has  shown  that  sustained  change  in  schools  cannot 
be  brought  about  through  centralised  in-service  education  courses  alone.  It 
requires,  amongst  other  things,  a  proper  integration  of  pre-service  and 
in-service  work,  of  follow-up  and  in-  school  support  work,  and  of  curnculum 
and  assessment  (including  examinations)  renewal,  all  moving  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  same  underlying  common  purposes  and  concepts. 
Education  is  a  systemic  activity  within  which  language  education  is  a 
sub-system.  The  failure  to  create  integrative  structures  that  ensure 
commonality  of  purpose  and  effective  interrelationships  among  the 
important  parts  of  the  system  is  the  single  most  inhibiting  factor  in  bringing 
about  improvements  in  education.  As  with  all  other  systems,  the  education 
system  as  a  whole  can  only  be  as  strong  as  its  weakest  part.  A  good 
curriculum  is  rendered  ineffective  in  the  hands  of  poor  teachers,  and  good 
teachers  can  do  little  when  schools  are  not  well  managed  or  when  the 
curriculum  or  the  examinations  are  poorly  conceived. 

Within  its  own  area  of  responsibility,  the  HKIEd,  which  will  inherit  the 
experiential  wisdom  built  up  in  the  ILE  and  the  Colleges,  has  the  freedom 
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and  the  potential  so  to  structure  its  teacher  education  work  that  there  is 
effective  integration  of  pre-service,  in-service,  and  in-schoo!  support  work; 
of  Chinese  and  English;  of  language  as  a  subject  and  language  as  a  medium; 
and  of  early  childhood,  primary,  secondary  and  adult  phases  of  language 
development.  If  such  integration  is  brought  about  by  means  of  a  careful 
structural  design  with  adequate  staffing  provision,  with  each  part  able  to 
operate  within  a  logic  of  its  own  and  in  interrelationship  with  other  parts, 
and  if  curriculum  and  examinations  development  is  also  structurally 
integrated  with  teacher  development,  then  there  is  real  hope  that  the 
language  problem  in  Hong  Kong  can  be  effectively  addressed  and  the 
positive  achievements  of  the  ILE  taken  forward. 
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One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  pre-service  teacher  education 
course  must  be  to  provide  the  foundations  upon  which  all  future  learning 
will  be  built.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  their  studies  that  prospective  teachers 
need  to  recognise  that  teacher  education  is  not  static  but  is  a  continuum  of 
learning  (Fullan,  1992:  115).  Pre-service  student  teachers  are,  therefore,  not 
embarking  on  a  brief  two  or  three  year  course  but  are  committing  themselves 
to  a  lifetime  of  inservice  and  personal  study  programmes. 

Administrators  and  subject  specialists  are  rightly  concerned  with 
determining  the  structure,  relative  content  and  tin^e  allocations  of 
prospective  courses  for  pre-service  teachers.  The  complexity  of  these 
matters  along  with  the  conflicting  demands  made  by  each  specialism  for 
the  limited  time  available  leaves  few  opportunities  for  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  beginning  teacher  which  it  is  assumed  that  these  courses  will 
produce.  The  changes  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  brought  about  in 
student  teachers  as  a  result  of  a  pre-service  teacher  education  programme 
may  be  a  part  of  the  course  planning  process  which,  initially  at  least,  is 
under-emphasised.  It  is  this  issue  with  which  the  present  paper  is 
concerned.  The  areas  of  change  to  be  examined  include  students' 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  themselves,  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  children;  the  depth  of  their  subject  knowledge  and  their 
knowledge  and  ability  to  apply  the  skills  of  teaching. 

The  first  section  of  the  paper  will  outline  some  problems  common  to 
teacher  education  generally.  Section  two  will  look  at  issues  specifically 
relevant  to  teacher  education  in  Hong  Kong.  In  section  three  some 
characteristics  of  the  beginning  student  will  be  discussed,  and  section  four 
will  examine  some  of  the  changes  a  pre-service  teacher  education 
programme  will  require  of  the  'becoming  teacher'. 

1    General  Problems  in  Teacher  Education 

The  number  of  elements  which  touch  upon  teaching  is  very  great,  and 
many  of  them  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher  (Allwright,  1977).  The 
following  three  conflicting  situations,  which  are  discussed  below,  affect 
most  aspects  of  teacher  education:  (1)  whether  to  emphasise  a  specific 
subject-focused  micro- level  approach  to  teaching  as  opposed  to  a  more 
"generalised  macro-level  stance  (Richards,1987);  (2)  the  conflict  between 
the  natural  human  endowments  for  learning  as  opposed  to  culturally 


engendered  and  promoted  learning  procedures  (Edelhoff,  1993)  and  (3)  the 
probable  effects  of  socio-political  constraints  which  are  likely  to  be  imposed 
on  teachers  and  education  systems. 

(a)  A  Micro  Versus  a  Macro  Approach 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  micro-level  aspects  of  teaching  with  more 
holistic  macro-level  approaches  is  noted  by  Richards  (1 987)  who  comments 
that  micro  approaches,  in  the  past,  focused  on  specific  teacher 
characteristics  but  have  recently  been  concerned  with  teachers'  actual 
classroom  behaviours. 

Macro  approaches,  in  contrast,  direct  attention  to  global 
methodological  concerns  which  pertain  to  the  whole  classroom  context. 
Reconciling  these  two  inputs  and  determining  the  relative  weighting  of  each 
is  a  complex  issue  as  content  from  both  areas  must  be  included  in  any 
teaching  piogramme.  These  factors  are  further  complicated  by  the  degree  to 
which  subject  teaching  as  opposed  to  generalist  teaching  is  to  be 
emphasised,  an  issue  which  frequently  generates  much  heat. 

What  is  germane  to  this  paper,  however,  is  not  identifying  the 
characteristics  or  behaviours  of  individual  teachers  and  attempting  to 
incorporate  those  which  appear  to  be  successful  into  teacher  education 
programmes.  The  intention  here  is  to  look  at  the  kind  of  beginning  students 
who  are  selected  for  pre-service  courses  and  to  determine  how  best  to  equip 
them  to  teach  intelligently. 

Fundamental  to  this  process,  as  Sarason  (1 993)  emphasises,  is  the  need 
for  better  preparatory  programmes  not  only  for  teachers  but  also  for  teacher 
educators  and  administrators.  As  he  points  out,  trying  to  repair  schools  will 
not  prevent  problems  in  education  from  accumulating.  Mclntyre  (1987) 
stresses  the  importance  of  'strong  alliances  between  schools  and 
universities,'  while  Rudduck  (1992)  urges  schools,  teacher  colleges  and 
universities  to  abandon  their  'traditional  mythologies  about  each  other  .  . . 
respect  each  others'  strengths  and  learn  to  work  together  for  'professional 
survival'  and,  one  might  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  If  those  actions 
are  taken,  the  concept  of  teacher  education  as  a  continuum  of  learning 
which  lasts  for  the  entire  career  of  the  teacher  (Fullan,  1992:120),  rather 
than  the  series  of  uncoordinated  and  unrelated  stages  which  it  too  often 
becomes,  has  some  chance  of  developing. 

(b)  Genetics  Versus  Culture 

A  second  impasse  is  often  evident,  particularly  in  EFL  situations,  where 
western  discipline-related,  psychological,  educational  and  pedagogical 
approaches  (MacLaughlin,  1987;  Stern,  1983;  Entwistle,  1981;  Gardner, 
1987;  Spolsky,  1989)  come  into  conflict  with  culturally  engendered 
procedures  and  processes  of  learning. 

In  essence  this  is  the  typical  nature/nurture  dichotomy.  Although 
human  beings  are  genetically  endowed  with  a  specific  potential  for  learning 
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which  initially  is  neither  culturally  nor  ethnically  determined,  the  cultural  and 
environmental  shaping  of  this  potential  is  expressed  and  nurtured  in  diverse 
ways  by  different  ethnic  groups. 

Many  Asian  societies  promote  forms  of  learning  and  teaching  which 
vary  considerably  from  procedures  now  advocated  in  most  western 
countries  (Edelhoff,  1993).  China's  academic  heritage  was  founded  partly 
on  the  tradition  of  the  Civil  Service  Examination  which  demanded 
prodigious  feats  of  memorisation  from  its  scholars.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  view  expressed  by  one  former  Hong  Kong  headmaster 
that  'Western  education  is  a  luxury  for  us'  and  these  methods  'are  not  our 
ways'  (Laine,  1 990),  is  still  evident  in  some  sections  of  the  population.  Hony 
Kong  educationalists  may  agree  that  memorisation  and  rote  repetition  are 
inadequate  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  if  understanding  is  not 
involved.  However,  such  procedures  continue  to  flourish  in  the  Territory. 

The  huge  cognitive  demands  made  of  children  learning  to  read  and 
write  in  Chinese  still  depend  upon,  and  encourage  reliance  on,  rote  learning. 
Since  all  language  teaching  requires  students  to  learn  a  new  system  of 
communication,  memorisation  appears  to  be  a  necessary  skill.  Although 
local  educational  professionals  may  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  metaphor 
which  equates  teaching  with  fattening  clucks,  it  is  still  applied  in  many 
primary  schools  and  the  essential  element  of  understanding  which 
empowers  learners  by  enabling  them  to  control  and  use  their  new  learning  is 
often  disregarded. 

Another  constraint  placed  on  teachers  stems  from  the  conviction  held 
by  some  EFL  practitioners  that  learning  a  language  involves  cognitive 
processes  which  differ  from  those  on  which  all  other  human  learning  is 
based.  This  has  prevented  the  ELT  field  from  benefitting  as  much  as  it  should 
from  advances  in  mainstream  educational  research.  The  narrowly  conceived 
framework  within  which  language  teaching  has  been  confined  has  been 
noted  (Nunan,  1988:16;  Richards,  1984).  It  may  be  time  to  decide  if 
traditional  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning,  which  have  sometimes  been 
based  on  personal  beliefs  unsupported  by  research,  still  offer  the  most 
effective  way  to  proceed  in  the  1 990s,  or  if  it  is  time  to  resist  the  adoption  of 
'armchair'  theories  and  insist  on  empirical  backing  before  new  measures  are 
implemented. 

(c)  The  Socio-Political  Context 

Traditional  views  also  affect  this  third  controlling  influence  on 
pre-service  ediication.  Not  only  the  cultural  context  but  also  social,  political 
and  economic  factors  pertaining  to  local  conditions  continue  to  affect  any 
educational  policies  likely  to  be  adopted. 

Yu  (1987)  outlines  the  changes  to  which  language  education  in  Hong 
Kong  has  been  subjected  during  the  past  century  and  traces  the  causes 
underlying  measures  which  were  adopted  in  the  past.  In  the  present 
situation  pragmatic  factors  are  further  interlocked  with  pride  in  Chinese 
culture    and    the    desire    to    promote    ethnic    traditions.  Economic 
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considerations,  on  the  one  hand,  may  support  English  as  the  current 
language  of  international  trade  and  business  while,  on  the  other,  culture  and 
political  ideologies  uphold  more  traditional  educational  practices. 

Favouring  a  western  approach  to  teacher  education  Barrow  (1984),  for 
example,  argues  cogently  ^or  teacher  autonomy  to  be  built  in  to  Teacher 
Education  Programmes  within  the  constraints  of  the  curriculum.  In  many 
societies  the  western  notion  of  education  as  a  means  of  producing 
independent,  free-thinking,  critical  adults  is  far  removed  from  the  ideal.  An 
acceptable  prototype  even  in  modern  Hong  Kong  might  aim  to  promote 
conformity  and  obedience  to  authority,  producing  citizens  who  respect  law 
and  order,  abide  by  rules  and  regulations,  and  generally  subscribe  to  the 
status  quo.  These  concerns  are  central  to  education  courses  of  all  kinds  and 
emphasise  the  feet  that  educational  measures  generated  in  one  time  or  place 
may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  implementation  in  another. 

2   The  Hong  Kong  Context 

It  is  evident  from  section  I  above  that  the  Hong  Kong  educational 
context  shares  many  of  the  problems  which  plague  teacher  education 
generally.  However,  in  addition  it  has  a  few  which  are  uniquely  its  own. 
Among  the  most  complex  and  difficult  to  resolve  are:  (1)  the  strong 
educational  grounds  for  promoting  mother  tongue  teaching  in  the  primary 
school  (Lord,  1987)  and  (2)  the  need  to  attract  high  quality  students  into 
the  teaching  profession. 

(a)  Language 

Foremost  among  issues  unique  to  Hong  Kong  is  the  problem  of 
language.  Lord's  (1987)  persuasive  arguments  for  using  Chinese  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools  are  countered  by  the 
continuing  advocacy  of  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  tertiary 
institutions. 

English,  however,  receives  very  little  support  outside  the  classroom 
(Lord,  1937).  Despite  its  widespread  availability,  the  opportunities  offered 
via  print  and  sound  media  in  Hong  Kong  are  seldom  used  to  advantage 
(MacLennan,  1991).  Problems  such  as  these  are  likely  to  become  more 
serious  after  1 997  if  the  demand  for  Putonghua  increases. 

(b)  Selection  Procedures 

The  need  to  attract  high  quality  students  into  the  teaching  profession  is 
set  against  the  relatively  poor  working  conditions,  low  financial  rewards  and 
limited  promotional  prospects  offered  to  teachers  in  comparison  with 
conditions  available  in  private  sector  occupations. 

This  latter  point  leads  to  the  following  unresolved  situation  where 
raising  entry  level  requirements  for  acceptance  into  teacher  education 
programmes  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  prospective 


applicants.  Many  students  who  apply  to  become  teachers  are  those  who,  by 
their  own  adnriission  (MacLennan,  1994),  may  choose  teaching  only 
because  they  have  failed  to  obtain  a  place  in  another  tertiary  institution.  If 
the  entry  level  for  Colleges  of  Education  is  raised  to  that  required  for 
university,  unsuccessful  university  applicants  will  not  be  eligible.  Until  the 
status  of  teachers  and  conditions  in  the  profession  become  more  attractive 
few  students  will  opt  for  a  Teacher  Education  Programme  if  a  university 
place  is  offered  to  them. 

3  The  Beginning  Student 

The  typical  pre -service  student  teacher  has  recently  emerged  from  Form 
5  or  Form  7  after  1 2  or  more  years  of  schooling.  Increasing  their  knowledge 
of  the  world  beyond  Hong  Kong  and  broadening  their  perspectives  about 
the  social,  political  or  cultural  issues  of  other  countries  will  be  an  important 
part  of  the  in-college  maturing  process. 

^ a)  Reasons  for  Becoming  a  Teacher 

Leaving  aside  the  case  of  prospective  teachers  who  are  spurred  to  teach 
by  ethically  questionable  religious  zeal,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many 
students  enter  Colleges  of  Education  inadequately  motivated  to  succeed  In  a 
career  as  demanding  and  challenging  as  teaching.  This  diffidence  occurs 
because  poor  exam  results  deny  them  entry  to  other  educational  Institutions 
perceived  as  more  prestigious. 

(b)  The  Tabu/a  Rasa  Myth 

An  important  function  of  a  pre-servlce  course  should  be  to  tap  into  the 
often  negative  attitudinal  base  (Pennington,  1990)  on  which  individual 
prospective  teachers  are  building  their  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning. 
Despite  their  limited  experience  students  may  cling  to  preconceived  ideas, 
opinions  and  prejudices  about  education,  learning,  teaching  and  young 
children.  Becoming  aware  of  the  screening  mechanisms  they  activate  to  filter 
out  discrepant  or  disturbing  information  can  ensure  students  build  their  new 
learning  on  a  sound  foundation. 

(c)  Inadequate  Concepts  of  Education 

The  backwash  effect  of  Hong  Kong's  exam-oriented  education  system 
is  far  reaching  indeed  since  it  often  unwittingly  encourages  new  student 
teachers  to  view  education  as  no  more  than  a  vehicle  for  passing  tests  and 
examinations.  From  this  impoverished  perception  learning  is  seen  as  a  set  of 
techniques  which  produces  high  passing  grades,  and  teaching  is  seen  as  a 
function  required  solely  to  achieve  favourable  exam  results.  Sadly,  even  at 
the  tertiary  level,  students'  often  consider  obtaining  a  certificate  stating  that 
they  have  passed  a  course  and  are  qualified  as  the  sole  aim  of  their  own 
commitment  to  learning. 
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(d)  Successful  Teaching  and  Self-image 

Young  teachers,  who  fee!  closer  to  their  pupils  in  age  and  outlook  than 
to  their  older  established  colleagues,  often  mistakenly  equate  success  in 
teaching  with  being  liked  rather  than  with  actually  helping  children  to  learn.  . 
They  must  learn  to  view  hostility,  apparently  directed  at  them,  as  an  indicator 
of  a  child's  emotional  state  rather  than  a  measure  of  their  own  success  or 
failure  as  teachers,  and  in  a  short  2-3  year  period  these  recent  school  leavers, 
who  have  for  years  competed  for  the  attention  of  one  teacher,  must  learn  the 
demanding  task  of  responding  maturely  to  the  often  conflicting  needs  of 
rather  large  groups  of  children. 

4   The  Becoming  Teacher 

Section  111  has  outlined  some  of  the  more  negative  traits  beginning  students 
may  possess  which  course  designers  would  do  well  to  consider.  An  effective 
pre-service  teacher  education  programme  should  harness  drive  and 
enthusiasm  where  it  exists  but  also  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  for  teaching 
when  it  is  lacking. 

(a)  The  Teacher  as  Technician 

The  task  of  preparing  young  students  to  become  effective  teachers  is  a 
complex  one  which  is  compounded  by  the  relatively  low  status  conferred  on 
the  teaching  profession.  Politicians,  civil  servants  and  administrators  in 
Hong  Kong  have,  in  the  past,  contributed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
technician  approach  to  teacher  education  (Tang,  1994;  Garrison,  1988; 
Shulman,  1986)  by  attempting  to  programme  students  who  fail  to  reach 
standards  high  enough  for  acceptance  into  other  professions  to  become 
primary  school  teachers. 

The  major  aim  of  education,  to  bring  about  change  in  individuals  by  the 
imparting  of  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques,  is  often  set  aside  or  forgotten 
in  Hong  Kong  where  so-called  success  in  examinations  is  frequently 
regarded  as  the  end-point  of  any  academic  endeavour.  Knowledge  should 
be  allied  to  commitment,  pragmatism  tempered  by  idealism,  and  apathy 
translated  into  energy. 

(b)  Reconstructing  Knowledge 

One  of  the  functions  of  primary  school  education  is  (Donaldson, 
1973:140;  Mussen  et  al.  1990:273;  Halliday,  1993)  to  reconstruct  the 
unconscious  in  order  to  make  what  is  known  subconsciously  available  for 
conscious  thought,  and  therefore  able  to  be  manipulated.  Pre-service 
teacher  education  fulfils  a  similar  role  by  helping  pre-service  student 
teachers  to  reflect  upon  their  own  experiences  of  education  and  to  engage  in 
the  process  of  critical  thought  (Pennington,  1990;  Mclntyre,  1987:103). 
Reconstructing  knowledge  also  involves  being  prepared  to  accept  on  trust 
teaching  which  may  not  seem  immediately  applicable  confident  that  its 
relevance  will  become  apparent  in  the  future  (MacLennan,  1 992:  223-224). 
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(c)  Knowledge  of  Education 

Knowledge  of  education  requires  pre-service  student  teachers  to 
understand  what  is  currently  known  about  the  human  learning  process  and 
to  resist  the  impulse  to  close  their  minds  when  comforting  folklore  is 
challenged  by  disturbing  new  concepts. 

The  current  promotion  of  Reflective  Teaching  and  support  for  Action 
Research  are  likely  to  help  bring  about  these  changes  in  perception.  These 
are  not  new  initiatives  (Tang,  1994)  but  have  recently  been  re-launched  in 
the  Hong  Kong  ELT  field  (Cruickshank,  1981;  Bartlett,  1990,  Nunan,  1990) 
and  are  part  of  The  Task  Group  for  Curriculum  Planning's  proposed 
Teachers'  Certificate  Curriculum  (Lo,  1994). 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  an  action  research/  reflective  practice 
approach  (Tang,  1994;  Elliot,  1991;  Rudduck  &  Hopkins,  1985;  Hopkins, 
1985)  is  that  it  initiates  pre-service  teachers  into^  the  role  of  reflective 
practitioner  rather  than  preparing  them  to  become  simply  technicians  of 
education.  The  limited  concept  which  confined  the  teacher's  role  to  that  of 
technician  has,  in  the  past,  produced  teachers  who  were  required  to  do  little 
more  than  dispense  prescribed  pedagogical  formulae. 

(d)  Teacher  versus  Technician 

Barrow  (1984)  argues  convincingly  for  incorporating  into  teacher 
education  the  means  for  teachers  to  exercise  increased  autonomy  within 
a  given  curriculum  framework.  This  is  essential  since  there  are  likely  to 
be  'legitimately  different  answers  to  each  potential  teaching  decision 
depending  on  the  particular  child  in  its  particular  context'  (Barrow,  1984: 
263).  Pre-service  teacher  education,  therefore,  should  prepare  teachers  to  be 
intelligent  decision-makers  instead  of  attempting  to  control  their  behaviour 
with  rigid  formulae  or  strictly  defined  teaching  prescriptions.  Such 
procedures  need  not  conflict  with  political  doctrines  or  cultural  mores. 
Moreover,  teachers  who  are  intelligent  decision-makers  are  likely  to  provide 
most  effectively  and  economically  for  students'  needs  within  whatever 
confines  they  are  set. 

The  proposed  Target-Oriented  Curriculum  is  likely  to  help  students 
adapt  their  teaching  more  skilfully  to  children's  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  children  to  beoome  more  responsible  for  their  own  learning. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  reflective  teachers  of  the  future  will  be  skilled 
decision  makers  and  welcome  the  autonomy  which  a  more  modern 
education  system  will  encourage.  It  with  the  pre-service  student  teacher, 
however,  that  this  change  process  must  begin. 

(ti)  Knowledge  of  Children 

First  year  student  teachers  not  only  have  impoverished  concepts  of 
education  and  the  learning/teaching  processes,  their  knowledge  of 
children's  behaviour  is  also  understandably  limited.  This  initial  lack  of 
information  has  sometimes  been  compounded  because  adult  methods  of 


English  lang:.-9ge  teaching  have  too  often  been  applied  in  the  primary  school 
with  little  adaptation.  Teacher  education  courses  designed  for  adults  address 
concerns  entirel '  different  from  those  of  consequence  to  teachers  of  young 
children.  Children  do  not  think  like  adults.  The  damaging  result  is  that 
attempts  are  made  to  teach  concepts  in  English  which  have  not  yet  been 
established  in  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  essential,  as  Clark  (1994)  points  out, 
that  the  teaching  of  English  should  'grow  on  the  roots  of  Chinese' 
recognising,  developing  and  complementing  what  has  been  established  in 
the  mother  tongue.  It  is  equally  important  that  teachers  become  aware  of 
those  concepts  which  are  not  yet  likely  to  constitute  stable  learning  in  the 
mother  tongue  for  a  particular  group  of  children. 

Teaching  primary  age  children  is  a  highly  specialised  task  and  not  one 
that  can  be  derived  from  courses  designed  for  adults.  English  language 
courses  for  adults  have  in  the  past  been  based  on  a  series  of  teaching 
methods  rather  than  on  psychologically  derived  theories  of  learning  and 
teaching.  The  technology  of  these  'methods'  which  include,  grammar- 
translation,  audio-linguai  oral-structural,  notional-functional  and  even 
the  currently  favoured  communicative  approach  (Richards  &  Rodgers, 
19tt6)  has  often  been  applied  to  small  children  who  are  still  developmentally 
unready  to  cope  with  either  the  abstract  concepts  or  the  volume  of  learning 
required  of  them.  Each  of  these  approaches  has  been  acclaimed  for  a  time 
until  its  weaknesses  (even  with  adults)  have  become  apparent  or  the 
emergence  of  the  next  method  has  consigned  it  to  obscurity.  The 
communicative  approach  still  favoured  by  language  professionals  has  never 
been  popular  at  the  chalk  face  in  Hong  Kong.  Local  teachers  rightly 
complained  that  (a)  the  method  was  launched  without  the  material  back-up 
essential  to  support  it  and  (b)  their  brief  was  (and  still  is)  to  get  pupils 
through  examinations  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  may  have  little  to  do  with 
communicative  aims.  Moreover,  the  assumptions  on  which  the  idea  of 
functions  and  forms  used  in  the  teaching  of  language  to  adults  is  based,  and 
the  limitations  of  this  approach,  are  pointed  out  and  discussed  by  Spolsky 
(1985;  1987).  In  addition,  one  may  have  difficulty,  for  example,  in  finding 
any  substantial  empirical  evidence  that  this  still  practised  procedure  provides 
young  learners  with  an  effective  means  of  improving  their  English. 

The  teaching  of  structures  and/or  functions  is  often  highly  abstract. 
New  teachers  too  often  believe  they  have  successfully  taught  a  structure  or 
function  if  their  pupils  can  repeat  or  apply  it  in  a  given  context.  A  pre-service 
course  should  ensure  that  new  teachers  understand  the  weaknesses  in  this 
form  of  assessment  and  learn  how  to  evaluate  their  pupils'  levels  of 
conceptual  understanding  in  ways  which  do  not  include  paper  and  pencil 
tests  or  the  repeating  of  rote-learned  formulaic  language.  This  conceptual 
knowledge,  v*/hich  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  'simple  maturation' 
(Barrow,  1984:  263),  must  be  based  on  our  understanding  of  how  'children 
only  gradually  acquire  the  ability  to  handle  abstract  concepts  and  to  see 
relationships  as  adults  do. 
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The  teaching  of  language  to  adults  is  a  specialist  function;  the  teaching 
of  language  to  primary  school  children  is  a  uniquely  different  specialism.  A 
pre-service  teacher  education  programme  for  primary  age  children  should 
aim  to  ensure  that  teachers'  tasks  and  activities  in  the  class  will  realistically 
match  the  children's  cognitive  and  developmental  levels  (Lo,  1994). 

(f)   Concept  Development 

English  language  teaching  in  the  primary  school  includes  many 
concepts  which  involve  abstract  thought.  Some  conceptual  areas  commonly 
encountered  in  primary  language  classrooms  are:  colour,  size,  shape, 
number,  time,  length,  breadth,  height,  weight,  position,  direction,  distance, 
body  parts,  animal  categories,  family  members  and  occupations. 

Clearly,  many  of  these  concepts,  time,  size  and  distance,  for  example, 
are  not  well  established  even  in  the  child's  first  language  since  it  takes 
repeated  exposure  over  considerable  periods  of  time  for  concept  formation 
to  take  place.  This  means  that  children  are  required  to  learn  new  sets  of 
sound  and  print  symbols  for  concepts  which  are  still  only  vaguely  accessible 
to  them  through  the  sound  and  print  symbols  available  to  them  in,  for 
example,  Cantonese.  For  every  new  word  in  English  a  child  is  introduced  to 
s/he  has  to  learn  at  least  20  separate  pieces  of  information,  a  figure  which 
does  not  include  the  matching  and  associating  processes  required  to  link  the 
English  symbols  with  the  Chinese. 

Although  it  is  true  that  any  ability  when  analysed  may  appear  to  become 
dauntingly  complex,  as  Table  1  below  shows,  this  does  not  lessen  the 
difficulty  of  the  tasks  with  which  children  are  being  confronted. 

Table  1 .    Elements  involved    concept  learning. 

Sound        Object       Picture         Print  Concept 


Sound  -  X  X  X  X 

Object  X  —  X  X  X 

Picture  X  X  -  X  X 

Print  X  X  X  -  X 

Concept  X  X  X  X  — 


Table  1  indicates  how  pupils  must  learn  new  print,  sound  and  picture 
symbols  for  each  new  word  that  is  taught. 

Two  points  are  relevant  here,  the  first  is  that  each  symbol  (print,  sound 
and  picture)  for  each  word  represents  a  separate  skill  to  be  learned  and 
assessed  for  understanding.  Matching  print  and  sound,  for  example,  is 
clearly  not  the  same  as  matching  sound  with  print.  Matching  sound  with 
picture  is  not  calling  up  the  same  learning  skills  as  is  matching  picture  with 
sound. 


The  second  point  is  that  children,  like  adults,  are  only  capable  of 
learning  a  finite  number  of  items  at  one  time  (Miller,  1956),  a  fact  that 
student  teachers  seldom  consider.  Activities  based  on  the  following 
(learning)  processes  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  key  concepts 
taught  in  the  primary  school.  These  processes  include:  recognising,  listing, 
ordering,  sequencing,  numbering,  placing,  reversing,  comparing,  matching, 
discriminating,  contrasting,  including  and  excluding.  Many  language  tasks 
and  classroom  activities  are  based  on  these  processes  although  language 
students  and  teachers  don't  always  recognise  the  complex  nature  of  the 
tasks  they  are  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  vocabulary  and  language  structures  to  be  taught  the 
concepts  on  which  the  lesson  content  depends  and  the  processes  through 
which  learning  is  to  take  place  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  Cognitive  skills  in 
children  are  much  more  domain  specific  than  is  often  realised  (Mussen,  et  al. 
1990:  288).  Experience  suggests  that  this  domain  specificity  is  also  common 
in  students  for  they  seldom  automatically  transfer  their  learning  from  courses 
which  they  take  in  one  discipline — Education  for  example — and  apply  it  in 
another,— Language  Teaching,  for  example.  Links  of  this  nature  should  be 
emphasised  in  pre-service  language  courses  because  the  two  disciplines 
usually  remain  as  compartmentalised  in  students'  minds  as  they  are 
separated  physically  in  the  institutions  which  teach  them. 

Similarly,  the  links  between  children's  developmental  stages  and 
learning  theories  also  need  to  be  clearly  spelled  out  so  students  know  how 
to  incorporate  into  their  lesson  plans  these  five  elements:  1 .  Children's  stages 
of  development;  2.  Language  items  to  be  taught;  3.  The  concepts  behind  the 
target  language  items;  4.  Appropriate  learning  theories  and  5.  Learning 
processes  for  tasks  and  activities. 

These  issues  emphasise  the  need  for  close  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  different  departments  and  disciplines.  Cooperation 
between  Education  and  Language  faculties,  for  example,  would  enable  a 
direct  link-up  to  be  made  between  courses  such  as  those  on  language  and 
learning  which  have  interdisciplinary  applications. 

(g)  Teaching  Methodologies 

Young  teachers  need  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  backgrounds  upon  which  different  methodological  approaches 
are  based.  This  not  only  provides  new  teachers  with  a  sound  educational 
rationale  for  what  they  are  doing  in  their  classrooms,  but  also  ensures  that 
they  do  not  revert  to  a  style  of  teaching  similar  to  that  by  which  they  were 
taught  (Wragge,  1974;  Britten,  1985:114).  The  everyday  pressures  and 
frustrations  of  life  in  school  frequently  tempt  beginning  teachers  to 
abandon  their  new  learning  in  favour  of  older  styles  of  teaching  which  may 
appear  to  be  immediately  more  expedient.  Continuing  in-school  support  for 
new  teachers  could  help  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
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Conclusions 


What  then  are  the  functions  a  pre-service  teacher  education  course 
should  achieve?  This  paper  has  suggested  that  a  central  but  neglected  focus 
of  pre-service  education  programmes  may  be  the  actual  students  for  whom 
the  course  is  being  designed. 

Determining  course  structures,  outlining  course  prescriptions  and 
selecting  course  content  are  essential  elements  in  setting  up  a  pre-service 
teacher  education  programme.  However  in  addition  to  these,  and  to 
examining  the  genera!  and  local  issues  which  shape  teacher  education  in 
any  specific  context,  it  is  the  effects  these  elements  have  on  the  prospective 
teacher  which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  course. 

The  lasting  consequences  of  these  effects  must  be  considered  not  only 
over  the  period  of  the  course  but  also  during  the  years  beyond,  for  it  is  the 
ability  of  the  programme  to  bring  about  profound  and  enduring  change  in 
students'  perspectives,  attitudes  and  behaviours  which  dictates  what  it 
finally  achieves. 

Viewing  teacher  education  as  an  integrated  whole  which  accepts 
continuous  learning  rather  than  stagnation  as  its  raison  d'etre  should  be 
the  cornerstone  of  pre-service  courses  which  prepare  students  to  become 
teachers  in  the  21st  century. 

The  impact  of  a  pre-service  education  course  cannot  be  a  significant 
one  if  the  human  element  is  not  made  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire 
enterprise  is  based. 
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ATTITUDE  CHANGES  ON  AN  INSET  COURSE  FOR 
PRIMARY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 


David  R.  Car  I  ess  &  fey  K,  B.  Lee 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


Introduction 

The  present  study  takes  a  16- week  Institute  of  Language  in  Education 
(ILE)  in-service  teacher  refresher  course  for  primary  English  teachers  as  its 
starting  point  and  attempts  to  measure  attitude  change,  if  any,  by  the  end  of 
the  course.  The  main  focus  of  the  study  is  change  in  teacher  attitudes  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  change,  rather  than  teacher  attitudes  per  se.  A  number  of 
studies  have  actually  explored  the  attitudes  of  English  teachers  in  Hong 
Kong.  These  studies  have  focused  on  different  aspects  of  the  issue,  such  as 
attitudes  to  the  medium  of  instruction  (Hirvela  &  Law,  1991),  attitudes  to 
communicative  language  teaching  and  teacher  education  (Chan  &  Lau, 
1989),  process  of  teacher's  personal  development  (Young  &  Lee,  1987), 
and  the  culture  of  Hong  Kong  English  teachers  (Richards  et  al.,  1992). 
Although  these  studies  are  different  in  many  ways,  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
teachers  have  strong  views  on  education  and  that  in  many  cases  these  ideas 
are  not  particularly  susceptible  to  change.  In  order  to  effect  positive  change 
of  attitude  in  teachers,  it  seems  that  appropriate  forms  of  teacher  education 
relevant  to  the  Hong  Kong  context  must  be  sought.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
investigating  attitude  change,  we  could  find  out  more  about  the  impact  of 
the  ILE  refresher  course  on  participants  and  that  this  would  provide  data  for 
future  course  improvement.  The  study  might  also  indicate  wider  implications 
for  in-service  teacher  training  and  curriculum  reform  in  Hong  Kong. 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

Attitude  is  an  important  constituent  in  language  teaching  in  that  it  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  accounts  for  individual  performance  ,  in  addition  to 
knowledge,  skills  and  awareness  (Freeman,  1 989).  Attitude  is 

the  stance  one  adopts  toward  oneself,  the  activity  of  teaching,  and  the 
learners  one  engages  in  the  teaching  I  learning  process. 

Freeman  (1989:32) 

Knowledge  and  skills  about  language  teaching  would  not  suffice  to  make 
learning  effective  without  the  teacher's  positive  attitude  to  teaching  and 
learning  Teacher  attitude,  as  Smith  (1971:8)  has  noted,  is  a  critical  variable 
in  teaching: 

there  is  no  doubt  the  attitudes  a  teacher  has  towards  himself  influence 
his  behavior  in  the  classroom.  And  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  teacher's  attitudes  towards  his  pupils  e.g.,  his  expectations  of 
them — will  influence  their  achievement. 


Young  and  Lee  (1987)  further  comment  that  curriculum  innovation  would 
not  be  wholly  effective  without  a  concomitant  change  in  teacher  attitudes. 
In  other  words,  it  is  of  little  use  changing  the  curriculum  if  teachers  are  not 
convinced  of  the  change  and  do  not  adopt  a  positive  attitude  towards  it. 

Difficulties  in  promoting  change  in  teaching  methodology  through 
in-service  teacher  training  and/or  curriculum  innovation  are  well  docu- 
mented in  the  ELT  literature,  e.g.  Kouraogo  (1987),  Pilling  and  Stephens 
(1991).  From  a  Hong  Kong  perspective,  the  problematic  relationship 
between  curriculum  innovation  and  a  potentially  resistant  teaching  force 
has  been  documented  in  Morris  (1988)  who  noted  the  tendency  for 
teachers  to  pay  lip-service  to  the  ideals  of  a  reform  without  carrying  it  out 
in  practice. 

More  recently,  one  can  cite  the  initial  opposition  of  some  Hong  Kong 
teachers'  to  the  implementation  of  Target-Oriented  Curriculum  (TOC)^  a 
policy-focused  measure  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  learning  through 
pupils  engaging  in  active  purposeful  tasks.  The  dissemination  of  ideas  about 
the  curriculum  initiative  through  pamphlets,  booklets  and  training  seminars 
encountered  some  obstacles  both  at  the  conceptual  and  implementation 
level.  Amongst  some  teachers,  there  was  a  perception  that  TOC  was 
imposed  from  above  without  due  consideration  for  the  practicalities  of  the 
Hong  Kong  classroom.  One  could  perhaps  conclude  that  a  top-down 
approach  where  teachers  play  the  role  of  relatively  passive  recipients  would 
not  be  a  desirable  goal  in  teacher  education.  Instead  it  is  important  to  involve 
teachers  mote  actively  in  the  process  of  change  in  order  that  new  and  more 
positive  attitudes  can  arise.  In-service  teacher  training  courses  need 
therefore  to  be  carefully  designed  to  take  into  account  teacher  attitudes,  as 
curriculum  innovation  'is  not  likely  to  succeed  through  teacher  retraining 
programs  unless  such  programs  are  able  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  shift 
in  teachers'  attitudes  toward  the  nature  of  language  learning  and  toward 
their  role  in  that  process'  (Young  and  Lee,  1987:90). 

In  the  ILE  context,  the  Refresher  Courses  for  primary  teachers  have  been 
run  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  general  the  participants  seem  to  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  course.  An  overall  evaluation  questionnaire  is  usually 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  the  responses  have  been 
encouraging.  The  participants  generally  comment  that  they  have  learnt  a  lot 
about  teaching  methodology  from  the  course,  and  they  also  exhibit  a 
positive  outlonk  towards  language  teaching.  However,  it  is  not  known  if  this 
positive  outlc  'k  arises  out  of  their  own  personal  and  teaching  experiences 
prior  to  the  course  or  whether  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  course.  As 
far  as  teacher  training  is  concerned  it  seems  that  little  has  been  done  to 
ascertain  attitude  change  brought  about  by  the  course  itself.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  find  out  to  what  extent  attitudes  towards  English  language 

'TOC  wns  previously  known  as  TTRA.  Tnr()ets  and  Target  Reinted  Assessmont  The  new  name 
TOC  was  used  so  as  to  bettor  reflect  the  fact  that  the  innovation  covers  the  whole  of  the 
curriculum  not  just  assessment  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  shall  use  TOC  throughout. 
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teaching  had  changed  by  the  end  of  the  16-week  refresher  course  and  to  try 
to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  changes  discovered.  It  is  felt  that  results  of 
the  study  would  be  useful  not  only  for  ILE  course  planning  but  they  might 
also  shed  important  light  on  the  design  of  teacher  training  programs  in 
general. 

Background  to  ILE  Refresher  Courses 

The  refresher  course  for  primary  teachers  has  been  run  in  the  ILE  since 
1982.  It  is  a  16-week  in-service  training  programme  for  English  teachers 
who  have  at  least  5  years'  teaching  experience.  Although  the  overall  aims  of 
the  courses  over  the  years  are  generally  the  same,  the  refresher  courses  have 
undergone  a  number  of  significant  changes  in  their  content  and  organisation 
in  order  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  teachers  and  the  curriculum.  The 
participants  in  the  study  under  discussion  took  part  in  the  first  refresher 
course  of  1993  for  primary  English  teachers.  (The  ILE  runs  two  refresher 
courses  for  primary  English  teachers  per  year.)  The  course  lasted  from  22 
February  to  1 9  June  1 993.  The  stated  aim  of  this  course  was: 

To  develop  an  ever-improving  capability  to  use  English  for  professional 
purposes,  to  renew  and  improve  the  English  curriculum  and  to  develop 
professionally,  through  inquiry,  conceptualising,  reasoning,  problem- 
solving,  reflection  and  communication. 

This  course  was  revised  mainly  to  help  teachers  better  understand  the 
proposed  curriculum  change,  i.e.  TOC  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
operate  effectively  within  the  new  curriculum  framework.  The  content 
of  the  course  was  divided  into  two  dimensions,  Language  Improvement 
(67  hours)  and  English  Language  Teaching  (265  hours).  Language 
Improvement  was  principally  self-access  and  involved  choosing  a 
combination  of  various  units  from  modules  like  'English  for  Academic  and 
Professional  Purposes',  'English  for  Social  Communication,  General 
Interest  and  Aesthetic  Purposes',  and  'English  Language  System: 
knowledge  and  practice'.  The  English  Language  Teaching  Dimension  was 
composed  of  four  modules— 'Language  and  Education'.  'Planning  for 
Curriculum  Improvement',  'Primary  Methodology'  and  'Project'.  'Primary 
Methodology'  and  'Project'  were  both  based  on  TOC.  In  'Primary 
Methodology'  participants  were  engaged  in  three  blocks  of  experimental 
teaching  at  the  Catholic  Mission  School'  where  they  tried  out  what 
they  had  learnt  from  the  module  relating  to  the  Cognitive  Dimension. 
Interpersonal  Dimension  and  the  Aesthetic  Dimension.  In  the  'Project' 
Module  participants  produced  a  TOC-focused  project  in  groups  of  three 
01  four.  They  were  engaged  m  developing  a  scheme  of  work,  preparing 
a  series  of  lessons  around  an  organising  focus  and  teaching  those  lessons 
in  the  school  of  one  of  the  group  members. 

■Thij  Cntfmlit.  MissiOf!  School  is  o  primary  school  situnted  iienr  to  the  ILE 
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Participants  on  the  course  were  divided  into  small  groups  of  about  1 2.  A 
variety  of  teaching  methods  were  adopted  on  the  course:  plenary  lectures, 
seminars,  workshops,  assigned  reading  and  discussions.  A  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  course  was  devoted  to  group  work  where  participants  shared  and 
discussed  ideas,  designed  workshop  tasks,  microtaught  parts  of  lessons,  and 
exchanged  professional  experiences  with  one  another.  Activities  on  the 
course  were  primarily  participant-centred,  though  most  of  them  were 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  tutors.  Course  tutors  played  the  role  of  the 
facilitator  of  learning  and  throughout  the  course  tutors  and  participants 
worked  together  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

Subjects  of  the  study 

The  subjects  of  the  study  applied  to  the  course  voluntarily  or  were 
nominated  by  their  school  principal  for  retraining  or  for  promotion.  In 
general  they  fulfilled  the  following  criteria: 

1  They  had  at  least  5  years  of  teaching  experience. 

2  At  least  50%  of  their  timetabled  hours  over  the  previous  two  academic 
years  had  been  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English. 

Altogether  62  participants  attended  the  course.  The  ages  of  the 
participants  ranged  from  26  to  over  45.  About  hall  of  them  had  more  than 
ten  years'  teaching  experience.  Their  professional  qualifications  were  very 
similar;  the  majority  had  a  Teacher's  Certificate  from  the  College  of 
Education  whilst  the  others  had  an  In-service  Certificate  of  Teacher  Training 
(ICTT).  These  participants  taught  different  classes  of  English,  but  more 
taught  upper  primary  than  lower  primary  classes.  (Refer  to  Appendix  1  for 
details  of  the  participants'  profile.) 

Procedure 

in  order  to  obtain  subjects'  views  about  English  language  teaching  and 
to  measure  their  attitude  change  at  the  end  of  the  course,  an  attitudinai 
questionnaire  was  designed.  The  questionnaire  had  four  parts:  (1)  English 
Language  Teaching  (teaching  and  learning  activities,  qualities  of  a  good 
teacher,  roles  of  a  primary  English  teacher),  (2)  Communicative  Approach, 
(3)  Language  Learning  Process,  and  (4)  TOC.  The  questions  involved 
ranking  a  list  of  options  or  responding  on  a  Likert  scale  to  the  above  issues. 

The  participants  of  the  refresher  Course  for  primary  English  teachers 
were  asked  to  complete  the  attitudinai  questionnaire  on  the  first  day  of  the 
course  (see  Appendix  2).  The  same  questionnaire  was  administered  to  them 
on  the  penultimate  day  of  the  course  when  all  the  teaching  had  finished. 
62  participants  responded  to  the  pre-questionnaire  and  60  responded  to 
the  post-questionnaire  as  two  were  absent  on  the  second  occasion. 
Respondents  remained  anonymous  on  both  occasions.  One  or  two 
questions  in  which  participants  misunderstood  the  instructions  were 
discarded.  After  the  post-questionnniro  an  informal  interview  wns  conducted 
with  six  of  the  participants  randomly  selected  from  the  groups  in  order  to 


obtain  qualitative  data.  They  were  asked  questions  directly  related  to  the 
items  in  the  questionnaire. 


Results  and  Discussion 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  and  discussed  in  this  section 
according  to  the  four  areas  of  the  questionnaire.  Since  the  subjects  remained 
anonymous  in  the  study  the  results  of  the  pre-and  post-questionnaires  were 
not  paired  for  statistical  analysis.  Hence  only  descriptive  statistics  are 
reported  and  analysed.  Without  relying  on  inferential  statistics,  our  purpose 
here  is  to  present  and  describe  the  results,  making  some  tentative 
suggestions  and  interpretations  based  on  the  descriptive  data.. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  questionnaire,  participants  were  asked  to  put  a 
number  of  items  in  rank  order.  The  ranking  tables  (see  Tables  1-3)  on 
questions  1  -3  contain  the  number  of  teachers  choosing  that  option  with  1 
being  the  most  favoured  activity  and  5  being  the  least  favoured  activity. 
Questions  4-20  asked  subjects  to  express  agreement  or  disagreement  on  a 
Likert  scale  to  issues  relating  to  'Communicative  Approach',  'Language 
Learning  Process'  and  'TOC.  The  results  are  summarised  in  terms  of 
percentages  in  Tables  4-20.  The  first  figure  indicates  the  percentage 
response  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  figure  in  brackets  indicates  the 
percentage  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

English  Language  Teaching 

Question  1  asked  about  the  activities  that  promote  the  most  learning  in 
the  classroom.  Results  (see  Table  1 )  seem  to  show  a  strengthening  of  views 
on  pair  and  group  work  as  the  most  favoured  activities.  One  reason  could  be 
that  the  teachers  have  tried  out  pair  and  group  work  successfully  during  their 
Experimental  Teaching.  Another  possibility  is  that  their  own  personal 
experience  of  carrying  out  group  work  as  learners  on  the  refresher  course 
may  have  brought  home  the  benefits  of  such  a  teaching  technique.  The 
descriptive  data  also  suggest  a  strengthening  of  the  belief  that  dictation  was 
the  least  effective  way  of  promoting  learning.  This  could  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  course,  tutors  put  more  emphasis  on  interactive  listening 
activities  and  tended  to  play  down  the  use  of  dictation  as  a  teaching  and 
learning  strategy. 

Question  2  asked  about  the  important  qualities  of  a  good  primary 
English  teacher  (see  Table  2).  It  is  interesting  to  note  an  increase  in  the 
belief  in  the  importance  of  organisational  skills.  This  can  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  in  their  Experimental  Teaching  and  Project  Teaching  on  the  course, 
many  participants  were  trying  out  alternatives  to  whole-class  teaching:  and 
the  challenge  of  trying  out  group  activities  may  have  focused  their  attention 
on  classroom  organisation  and  contributed  to  the  increased  rating  for  'good 
at  organising  things.'  The  decrease  in  the  rating  for  having  good  knowledge 
of  English  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  but  might  perhaps  he.  indicative  of 
a  less  teacher-centred  approach  to  the  classroom. 
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Question  3  asked  about  the  main  roles  of  a  primary  English  teacher.  The 
results  (see  Table  3)  seem  to  indicate  an  increased  preference  for  the  role  of 
the  teacher  as  the  promoter  of  a  positive  and  supportive  atmosphere.  This 
may  be  related  to  the  relaxed  and  cooperative  learning  atmosphere  that  the 
ILE  courses  aim  to  foster  with  tutors  trying  to  take  up  the  role  of  colleagues 
and  facilitators  rather  than  solely  that  of  lecturers. 

Communicative  Approach 

Both  the  pre-and  post-course  questionnaires  (see  Tables  4-6),  show 
that  the  participants  felt  that  they  knew  what  was  meant  by  a 
communicative  approach,  that  they  believed  in  this  approach  and  that  they 
thought  that  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out  in  their  schools.  In  each 
case  the  descriptive  data  seem  to  indicate  that  their  feeling  was  strengthened 
at  the  end  of  the  course  in  comparison  with  the  beginning. 

However  23.8%  of  participants(pre)  and  14.8%  (post)  were  unsure  or 
doubtful  about  whether  a  communicative  approach  could  be  carried  out 
successfully  in  their  schools.  Teacher  comments  indicate  that  some  of  the 
problems  felt  by  teachers  in  implementing  a  communicative  approach  are: 

pressure  of  time — need  to  cover  the  syllabus  and  prepare  students  for 

traditional  exams/tests 

opposition  of  colleagues/Principals  to  noisy  communicative  activities 
*  large  class  size 

lack  of  resources/insufficient  time  to  prepare  resources 
Still,  despite  these  constraints  it  is  positive  to  note  that  by  the  end  of  the 
course  over  75%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  believed  a 
communicative  approach  could  be  carried  out  successfully  In  their  schools. 
One  possible  reason  is  that  on  the  course  there  was  great  emphasis  on  both 
the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  approach  as  well  as  its  practical 
application.  Moreover,  participants  were  engaged  in  workshop  tasks  and 
Experimental  Teaching  where  they  had  hands-on  experience  of  designing 
tasks  or  lessons  and  applying  communicative  principles.  As  a  result,  they 
might  have  found  the  adoption  of  a  communicative  approach  In  the 
classroom  more  workable  than  before. 

Language  Learning  Process 

Results  from  Questions  7  to  9  (see  Tables  7  9)  Indicate  that,  on  the 
whole,  participants  accorded  a  less  important  role  to  grammar  in  the 
language  learning  process  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  mixed  response  to 
Question  9  Is  particularly  interesting  as  the  statement  is  a  direct  quote  from 
the  current  Primary  English  Syllabus  (CDC,  1 981 :85).  There  is  slightly  more 
agreement  with  the  comment  at  the  end  of  the  course  than  at  the  beginning. 
Also  there  seems  to  be  a  consistently  slight  move  away  from  grammar  by  the 
end  of  the  coutse  in  rhat  more  participants  felt  that  language  could  best  be 
learnt  through  a  focus  on  the  message  (see  Table  7  78.7%  at  the  end 
con^pared  with  71.5%  at  the  beginning).  Fewer  participnnts  thought  that 
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vocabulary  acquisition  is  the  most  important  part  of  language  learning  at  the 
end  of  the  course  (see  Table  1 1  -  29.5%  at  the  end  compared  with  45%  at  the 
beginning).  These  results  could  have  been  due  to  the  impact  of  the  course,  as 
there  was  less  emphasis  on  grammar  and  vocabulary  but  more  focus  on 
meaning  and  communication  in  the  'English  Language  Teaching'  Dimension. 

Question  12  about  errors  is  also  taken  from  the  CDC  Primary  English 
Syllabus;  it  gains  a  very  high  rating  of  approval  In  both  questionnaires.  Most 
participants  felt  that  errors  are  a  natural  part  of  the  learning  process  (see 
Table  1  2  -  96.8%  at  the  end  compared  with  95.2%  at  the  start  of  the  course). 
A  change  occurs  in  the  amount  of  strong  agreement  with  this  statement 
from  34.9%  before  the  course  to  50.8%  at  the  end. 

TOC 

in  relation  to  TOC  there  were  quite  a  number  of  'No  Opinion'  responses, 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  It  is  natural  that  the  participants 
were  somewhat  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  on  TOC  before  having  more 
time  to  absorb  its  concepts  and  their  classroom  implications.  Nonetheless, 
some  particularly  interesting  reported  changes  in  attitude  do  still  occur  (see 
Tables  1 3-20).  For  the  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  we  will  disregard 
'No  Opinion'  responses  and  group  'Strongly  Agree'  with  'Agree'  and 
'Strongly  Disagree'  with  'Disagree'. 

Results  of  Question  13  indicated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
only  7.9%  of  respondents  felt  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  Ideas  behind 
TOC  whilst  at  the  end  the  figure  increased  to  65.6%.  This  is  encouraging  if 
perhaps  predictable  given  the  high  degree  of  emphasis  on  TOC  during  the 
course.  From  another  perspective  it  is  rather  disappointing  that  at  the  end  of 
the  course  no  teachers  strongly  agreed  with  the  statement  perhaps  indicating, 
to  some  extent,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  understanding  TOC  concepts. 

Question  14  is  a  key  indicator  of  attitudes  towards  the  new  curriculum 
proposals.  The  widespread  concerns  about  TOC  are  reflected  in  the  initial 
response  of  17.5%  positive  as  opposed  to  41 .2%  negative.  By  the  end  of  the 
course,  this  opinion  has  changed  to  57.4%  positive  in  comparison  with  9.8% 
negative.  It  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  any  initial  opposition  to  TOC  was 
based  partly  on  anxiety  prompted  by  a  fear  of  the  unknown  (or  only  partially 
understood).  A  plausible  reason  for  the  more  positive  attitude  of 
respondents  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  that  they  have  gained  a  lot  of 
knowledge  about  TOC,  mainly  through  the  'English  Language  Teaching' 
Dimension  which  was  TOC-based  and  through  the  practical  applications  of 
TOC  i.)rinclples  in  Experimental  Teaching  and  Project  Teaching. 

Question  19  also  contains  a  positive  change  in  attitude  with  respect  to 
TOC.  In  the  pre-course  questionnaire  only  19.1%  of  teachers  agreed  that 
pupils  would  benefit  from  TOC  whilst  25.4%  disagreed.  In  the  post-course 
questionnaire,  the  respective  figures  were  54.1%  and  6.6%.  This  seems  to 
Indicate  a  belief  in  the  worth  of  TOC  and  correlates  with  the  opinion 
illustrated  in  Table  1 4  that  TOC  Is  a  positive  reform. 


This  attitude  change  related  to  TOC  is  very  encouraging  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  iong-term  in-service  course  can  succeed  in  changing  teacher 
attitudes  towards  a  curriculum  reform.  A  more  general  overview  of  the 
change  in  teacher  attitudes  towards  TOC,  including  data  collected  during 
3-day  seminars  and  1  /2  day  workshops  run  by  the  TOC  Teacher  Education 
Section  is  outlined  in  Carless  (1994).  He  concludes  that  one  of  the 
challenges  for  future  TOC  teacher  education  will  be  to  continue  to  generate 
positive  attitude  change  during  programmes  that  are  constrained  to  be  of 
only  a  short-term  duration. 

Interviews 

In  order  to  obtain  some  qualitative  data  to  add  to  the  quantitative  data 
discussed  above,  a  small  sample  of  6  teachers  were  randomly  selected  and 
interviewed  (with  the  proceedings  taped)  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
points  made  by  these  subjects  were  roughly  consistent  with  the  data 
discussed  so  far.  For  example,  one  teacher  commented  that  she  would  put 
less  emphasis  on  grammar  and  more  emphasis  on  pair  and  group  work.  Two 
other  teachers  commented  that  they  had  not  used  pair-work  regularly  before 
the  course  but  would  now  like  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  TOC  a  number  of  interesting  comments  were  made.  One 
teacher  commented  that  TOC  seemed  to  be  more  effective  in  helping 
students  to  learn  and  remember  material  although  traditional  methods  were 
more  efficient  in  covering  the  syllabus  quickly.  This  teacher  favoured  a 
gradual  implementation  of  TOC.  Another  teacher  opined  that  with  respect  to 
assessment,  teachers  prefer  to  use  grades  and  marks  rather  than  bands  of 
performance.  A  third  teacher  noted  appositely  that  TOC  is  not  very  different 
lo  the  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching.  (In  fact,  TOC  aims  to 
build  on  the  communicative  approach  and  link  it  with  assessment  so  as  to 
achieve  an  integrated  teaching,  learning  and  assessing  process.) 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  are  a  number  of  limitations  to  this  study.  Firstly,  the  questionnaire 
was  not  piloted  although  it  was  discussed  and  amended  in  an  ILE  sub-group 
which  designed  the  questionnaire.  Secondly,  section  1  of  the  questionnaire 
obliges  the  respondents  to  include  all  the  items,  thus  circumscribing  their 
choice.  Also  a  major  disadvantage  of  such  a  ranking  activity  is  that 
disenchantment  with  a  certain  item  might  push  other  items  up  the  scale  by 
comparison,  thus  rendering  the  interpretation  of  the  results  suspect.  As  an 
alternative,  the  subjects  could  be  given  a  list  and  be  invited  to  select  their 
three  most  favoured  options  ns  well  as  being  asked  to  specify  their  own 
additional  choices. 

Also  a  questionnaire  as  a  research  tool  has  its  limitations  and  obviously 
in  this  study  we  may  tend  to  interpret  the  statistics  m  such  a  way  as  to 
highlight  the  positive  side  of  our  courses.  In  relation  to  this  is  the  possible 
Hawthorn  effect  inherent  to  a  survey  of  this  nature.  That  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
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course  participants  might  tell  us  what  they  thought  we  wanted  to  hear  e.g 
they  might  seem  unsupportive  if  they  made  negative  comments  about  TOC 
when  it  has  been  one  of  the  main  foci  of  the  course.  It  is  possible  that  after 
the  course,  the  attitudes  may  regress  and  it  is  worth  finding  out  their 
attitudes  to  the  same  issues  by  asking  them  to  fill  in  the  same  questionnaire 
again  six  months  after  the  course.  Finally,  the  fact  that  paired  T-tests  vyere 
not  carried  out  would  inevitably  detract  from  the  data  analysis  in  terms  of  its 
objectivity  and  statistical  reliability. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

The  findings  seem  to  be  tentatively  encouraging  in  that  attitudes  have 
become  more  positive  towards  both  communicative  language  teaching 
(including  pair  and  group  work)  and  TOC.  The  discussion  has  so  far  focused 
mainly  on  (he  more  positive  aspects  of  the  attitude  change  observed  on  the 
course.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  a  number  of  the  reported  attitude 
changes  may  not  seem  to  be  particularly  large.  Of  greater  importance  is 
perhaps  how  we  can  foster  n.ore  change  in  the  participants,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  perennial  problem  in  teacher  education  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  theory  and  practice.  Given  the  importance  of  attitude  in  language 
teaching,  teacher  education  should  focus  not  only  on  equipping  teachers 
with  knowledge  and  skills,  but  also  developing  them  so  that  more  internal 
changes  would  be  brought  about  through  increasing  or  shifting  awareness 
(Freeman,  1989).  With  respect  to  this,  the  suggestions  made  by  Breen  et  al, 
(1989)  are  well  worth  consideration.  In  their  short-term  in-service 
programme,  teachers  specified  one  month  in  advance  of  the  course  what 
issues  should  be  on  the  agenda,  thereby  increasing  their  ownership  of  the 
course  and  ensuring  that  it  was  focused  on  their  needs.  The  outcome  was  a 
focus  on  the  classroom  realities  and  constraints  of  the  participants,  with 
trainers  and  trainees  exploring  together  the  nature  of  the  local  classroom. 
This  would  be  a  useful  strategy  for  involving  teachers  actively  in  the  process 
of  professional  self-construction,  achieving  change  in  both  skills  and 
attitude.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  if  this  kind  of  idea  could  be 
adapted  to  the  ILE  situation. 

Some  tentative  implications  for  TOC  could  be  drawn  from  the  findings 
of  the  study.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  questions  that  show  the  largest 
reported  attitude  change  relate  to  TOC.  Given  the  TOC  teacher  educators' 
mixed  experiences  when  holding  mass  centralised  2-day  or  3-day  seminars 
with  large  groups  of  occasionally  antagonistic  teachers,  there  seems  to  be  an 
implication  that  preparation  for  curriculum  change  is  best  carried  out  in 
small  mutually  supportive  groups  with  lecturers  and  teachers  adopting 
sharing  roles  as  far  as  possible.  The  respective  length  of  the  courses  is 
obviously  an  important  consideration;  In  two  or  three  days  It  is  not  easy  to 
develop  collaboratively  at  a  relaxed  pace.  Also  a  short  course  cannot  include 
experimental  teaching  or  try-out  with  the  presence  of  tutors  to  advise  and 
support.  The  recent  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  TOC  for 


a  move  in  the  1  994-1 995  school  year  to  a  school-based  approach  including 
a  cascading  mode  whereby  principals,  pane!  chairs  and  teachers  become 
involved  In  the  preparation  for  TOC  seems  a  particularly  positive  move.  A  key 
issue  for  ongoing  TOC  teacher  education  is  whether  there  is  enough 
in-service  time  and  manpower  available  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
understanding  and  application  of  TOC. 

Last  but  not  least,  further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  Into  to  what 
extent  attitude  change  at  the  end  of  course  is  reflected  by  behaviour  change 
in  the  classroom,  given  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  course  and  the  supportive 
presence  of  classmates  and  lecturers  will  no  longer  be  present.  The  question 
of  post-course  follow-up  at  ILE  has  been  discussed  {e,g.  Lai,  1 992)  without 
conclusive  evidence  either  way  as  to  its  cost-  effectiveness.  For  change  to  be 
effectively  introduced  into  the  classroom,  follow-up  support  seems  to  be 
highly  desirable. 
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Appendix  1 


Participants'  Profile 

1  Age  (below  35-31 ,  above  35-31 ) 
26-35  31 
36-45  24 
over  45  7 

2  Years  of  teaching  experience  at  primary  level 
5-10  years  25 

11-20  years  26 
More  than  20  years  1 1 

3  Professional  qualifications 
Teacher's  Certificate  44 
ICTT  18 

4  Position  in  school 

CM  45 
AM  17 
8  are  panel  chairs. 

5  Classes  currently  teaching 

PI -P3  30 
P4-P6  51 

(The  total  does  not  add  up  to  62  because  some  participants  taught  both 
lower  and  upper  primary  levels.) 
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Appendix  2 


Attitudinal  Questionnaire 


The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  find  out  your  opinions  on  a  variety 
of  issues  concerning  English  Language  Teaching.  In  order  to  retain 
confidentiality  please  don't  put  your  name.  Thank  you  for  your  help  and  your 
valued  opinions. 

Personal  information 

Please  tick  as  appropriate; 

Age:  Under  25  [    ]       26-35  [    ]       36-45  [    ]       Over  45  [  ] 

Years  of  teaching  experience  at  primary  level: 

Less  than  5  years  [    ]       5-1 0  years  [    ]       11 -20  years  [  ] 

More  than  20  years  [  ] 

Tick  the  classes  that  you  are  currently  teaching: 


P1  [    ]       P2  [    ]       P3  [    ]       P4  [    ]       P5  [    ]       P6  [  ] 


English  Language  Teaching 

1.  In  your  opinion  which  of  the  following  activities  promote  the  most 
learning  in  English  Language  Teaching?  Rank  the  methods  1  5  with  1  being 
the  method  you  find  most  effective. 

A.  Dictation   

B.  Listening  to  teacher  explanation  (English/Cantonese)  _  „_ 

C.  Doing  homework   

D.  Pair-work/group-work 

E.  Doing  grammar  exercises 

2.  What  are  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  good  English  teacher  at 
Primary  Level?  Rank  the  features  from  1-5  with  1  being  the  most  important 
quality. 

A.  Good  knowledge  of  English 

B.  Prepares  lessons  thoroughly 

C.  Good  at  explaining  things 

D.  Good  at  organising  things 

E.  Marks  homework  diligently 

3.  What  do  you  think  are  the  main  roles  of  an  English  Language  Teacher  at 
Primary  Level?  Rank  the  roles  from  1  5  with  1  being  the  most  important. 

A.  To  promote  student  interaction 

B.  To  teach  grammatical  concepts 

C.  To  promote  a  positive  and  supportive  atmosphere 

D.  To  monitor  and  correct  language  errors 

E.  To  make  English  lessons  enjoyable 


Give  your  opinion  on  the  following  statements  by  using  the  scale  below: 

STRONGLY  AGREE      AGREE      NO  OPINION      DISAGREE      STRONGLY  DISAGREE 
5  4  3  2  1 

Communicative  approach 

4.  I'm  unsure  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  communicative 
approach  to  language  teaching. 

5.  1  believe  in  a  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching.   

6.  I  don't  believe  that  a  communicative  approach  to  language 
teaching  can  be  successfully  carried  out  in  my  school. 

Language  learning  process 

7.  Knowledge  of  grammar  is  essential  to  communication.   

8.  Language  learning  is  best  achieved  through  a  mastery  of  the 
system  of  grammatical  rules.   

9.  Generally  speaking,  attempting  to  explain  grammatical  rules  is 

not  desirable  with  Primary  School  pupils.   

1 0.  Language  can  best  be  learnt  through  a  focus  on  the  message. 

11.  Vocabulary  acquisition  is  the  most  important  part  of  language 
learning. 

1 2.  Errors  are  a  natural  part  of  the  learning  process. 
TOC 

13.  I  am  familiar  with  the  general  ideas  behind  TOC.   

14.  TOC  is  a  positive  initiative  for  Hong  Kong  schools. 

15.  The  purpose  of  TOC  is  to  enable  students  to  be  streamed  for 
English  or  Chinese  medium  schools. 

16.  TOC  is  a  new  way  of  teaching  and  learning. 

17.  TOC  is  a  new  method  of  assessing  students. 

18.  TOC  caters  for  learners  of  different  abilities.   

1 9.  The  students  will  benefit  from  TOC. 

20.  TOC  will  contribute  to  teachers'  professional  development. 
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Table  1:    Activities  that  Promote  the  Most  Learning  in  English  Language 
Teaching 

most  least 
effective  effective 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

mean 

Dictation 

pre 

0 

2 

15 

20 

25 

4.1 

post 

0 

3 

8 

16 

33 

4.3 

Listening  to  teacher 
explanation 

pre 

25 

21 

7 

6 

3 

2.0 

post 

22 

27 

8 

2 

1 

2.0 

Doing  homework 

pre 

2 

9 

18 

17 

16 

3.6 

post 

2 

5 

20 

18 

15 

3.6 

Pair/Group  work 

pre 

33 

16 

6 

2 

5 

1.9 

post 

34 

15 

9 

2 

0 

1.6 

Doing  grammar 

pre 

2 

14 

16 

17 

13 

3.5 

exercises 

post 

2 

11 

j  14 

22 

11 

3.4 

Table  2:    Most  Important  Qualities  of  a  Good  English  Teacher  at  Primary 
Level 

most  least 
important  important 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

mean 

Good  knowledge  of 

pre 

26 

20 

8 

5 

3 

2 

English 

post 

22 

9 

11 

17 

1 

2.4 

Prepares  lessons 

pre 

25 

20 

8 

8 

1 

2.0 

thoroughly 

post 

21 

25 

8 

6 

0 

2.0 

Good  at  explaining  things 

pre 

6 

12 

16 

27 

1 

3.1 

post 

5 

11 

20 

24 

0 

3.1 

Good  at  organising  things 

pre 

4 

10 

28 

14 

6 

3.1 

post 

12 

14 

21 

12 

1 

2.6 

Marks  homework 

pre 

1 

0 

2 

8 

51 

4.7 

diligently 

post 

0 

1 

J  

0 

1 

58 

4.9 
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Table  3:    Main  Roles  of  an  English  Language  Teacher  at  Primary  Level 


most  least 
important  important 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

mean 

To  promote  student 

pre 

9 

34 

12 

4 

3 

2.3 

interaction 

11 

13 

32 

2.6 

post 

3 

2 

To  teach  grammatical 

pre 

4 

2 

12 

26 

18 

3.8 

concepts 

post 

2 

4 

5 

33  "1 

17 

4.0 

To  promote  a  positive  and 

pre 

14~" 

7 

27 

11 

3  ^ 

2.7 

supportive  atmosphere 

post 

21 

20 

13 

5 

2 

2.2 

To  monitor  and  correct 

pre 

3 

3 

2 

18 

36 

4.3 

language  errors 

post 

0 

5 

2 

16 

38 

4.5 

To  make  English 

pre 

32 

16 

9 

3 

2 

1.8 

lessons  enjoyable 

post 

27 

19 

9 

4 

1  ^ 

"To^ 

Table  4:    I'm  unsure  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  communicative  approach 
to  language  teaching. 


pre  post 


Strongly  disagree  15.9%  27.9% 

Disagree  63.5%  60.7% 

No  opinion  1 1 .1  4.9 

Agree  7.9  6.5 

Strongly  agree  1.6  0 


Table  5:    I  believe  in  a  communicative  approach  to  language  teaching. 


pre  post 

Strongly  disagree  1.6  0 

Disagree  3.2  1.6 

No  opinion  1 2.7  3.3 

Agree  60.3  78.7 

Strongly  agree  22.2  16.4 
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Table  6:    I  don't  believe  that  a  communicative  approach  to  language 
teaching  can  be  successfully  carried  out  in  my  school. 


pre  post 


Strongly  disagree 

6.4 

11.5 

Disagree 

47.6 

63.9 

No  opinion 

22.2 

9.8 

Agree 

22.2 

14.8 

Strongly  agree 

1.6 

0 

Table  7:    Knowledge  of  grammar  is  essential  to  communication. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

0 

1.6 

Disagree 

41.2 

32.8 

No  opinion 

4.8 

6.6 

Agree 

49.2 

57.4 

Strongly  agree 

4.8 

1.6 

Table  8:    Language  Learning  is  best  achieved  through  a  mastery  of  the 

system  of  grammatical  rules. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

3.1 

0 

Disagree 

46.1 

42.6 

No  opinion 

12.7 

26.2 

Agree 

38.1 

29.5 

Strongly  agree 

0 

1.7 

Table  9:    Generally  speaking,  attempting 

to  explain  grammatical  rules  is  not 

desirable  with  Primary  School  pupils. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

3.2 

1.6 

Disagree 

41.3 

37.7 

No  opinion 

14.3 

11.5 

Agree 

39.6 

45.9 

Strongly  agree 

1.6 

3.3 

Table  10:  Language  can  best  be  learnt  through  a  focus  on  the  message. 


pre  post 


Strongly  disagree 

0 

0 

Disagree 

7.9 

6.6 

No  opinion 

20.6 

14.7 

Agree 

69.9 

67.2 

Strongly  agree 

1.6 

11.5 

Table  11:  Vocabulary  acquisition 

is  the  most  important  part  of  language 

learning. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

1.7 

1.6 

Disagree 

45 

55.8 

No  opinion 

8.3 

13.1 

Agree 

45 

26.2 

Strongly  agree 

0 

3.3 

Table  1 2:  Errors  are  a  natural  part  of  the  learning  process. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

1.6 

1.6 

Disagree 

0 

1.6 

No  opinion 

3.2 

0 

Agree 

60.3 

46 

Strongly  agree 

34.9 

50.8 

Table  13:  1  am  familiar  with  the  general  ideas  behind  TOC. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

15.9 

1.6 

Disagree 

52.4 

9.8 

No  opinion 

23.8 

23 

Agree 

7.9 

65.6 

Strongly  agree 

0 

0 
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Table  14:  TOC  is  a  positive  initiative  for  Hong  Kong  schools. 


pre  post 


Strongly  disagree  11.1  1.6 

Disagree  30.1  8.2 

No  opinion  41.3  32.8 

Agree  17.5  50.8 

Strongly  agree  0  6.6 


Table  15:  The  purpose  of  TOC  is  to  enable  students  to  be  streamod  for 
English  or  Chinese  Medium  schools. 


pre  post 


Strongly  disagree  1.6  3.2 

Disagree  1 1.1  41 

No  opinion  49.2  37.8 

Agree  36.5  18 

Strongly  agree  1.6  0 


Table  1 6:  TOC  is  a  new  way  of  teaching  and  learning. 


pre  pest 


Strongly  disagree  4.8  1.6 

Disagree  27  29.5 

No  opinion  22.2  11.5 

Agree  44.4  ,  49.2 

Strongly  agree  1.6  8.2 


Table  1 7:  TOC  is  a  new  method  of  assessing  students. 


pre  post 

Strongly  disagree  3.2  0 

Disagree  12.7  9.8 

No  opinion  14.3  19.7 

Agree  61.9  65.6 

Strongly  agree  7.9  4.9 


Table  1 8:  TOC  caters  for  learners  of  different  abilities. 


pre  post 


Strongly  disagree 

1.6 

0 

Disagree 

6.4 

1.6 

No  opinion 

23.8 

23 

Agree 

65 

67.2 

Strongly  agree 

3.2 

8,2 

Table  1 9:  The  students  wi 

II  benefit  from  TOC. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

6.4 

0 

Disagree 

19 

6,6 

No  opinion 

55.6 

39,3 

Agree 

17  5 

44.3 

Strongly  agree 

1,6 

9,8 

Table  20:  TOC  will  contribute  to  teachers'  professional  development. 

pre 

post 

Strongly  disagree 

6.4 

0 

Disagree 

9.5 

18,1 

No  opinion 

60.3 

41 

Agree 

20.6 

36 

Strongly  agree 

3.2 

4.9 
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THE  REFLECTIVE  TEACHER: 
A  CASE  STUDY 

Bob  Adamson 

Sir  Robert  Black  College  of  Education 


introduction 

In  recent  years,  'reflective  teaching'  has  become  a  vogue  word  in 
teacher  education.  According  to  the  concept  of  the  reflective  practitioner, 
the  role  of  the  teacher  is  not  simply  to  pass  on  a  corpus  of  knowledge; 
instead,  the  teacher  mediates  between  the  learner  and  the  syllabus,  seeking 
to  facilitate  learning  by  adapting  lesson  content  and  methodology  to  suit 
individual  needs.  To  fulfil  this  liaison  role  successfully,  and  thus  to  create  an 
effective  learning  environment,  the  teacher  needs  acute  observational  and 
management  skills. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  reflective  teacher  has  not  passed  China  by.  Mr 
Kong,  an  experienced  and  innovative  teacher  from  Shandong  Province  in 
north-eastern  China,  represents  an  outstanding  example.  In  the  following 
interview,  he  offers  some  insights  into  his  personal  ideas  about  reflective 
teaching. 

Mr  Kong,  how  do  you  perceive  the  role  of  the  teacher? 

That's  a  very  big  question.  1  suppose  my  aim  is  to  point  students  in  the 
right  direction.  1  don't  believe  in  spoon  feeding,  t  mean,  1  never  enlighten 
anyone  who  has  not  been  driven  to  distraction  by  trying  to  understand  a 
difficulty,  or  who  has  not  got  into  a  frenzy  trying  to  put  their  ideas  into 
words. 

1  believe  in  giving  limited  guidance  and  then  leaving  students  to 
develop  their  problem-solving  skills  on  their  own.  When  1  have  pointed  out 
the  corner  of  a  square  to  anyone  and  they  come  back  without  finding  the 
other  three  corners,  1  will  not  point  it  out  again. 

To  perform  well  as  a  teacher,  self-renewal  is  very  important.  You  are 
only  worthy  of  being  a  teacher  if  you  get  to  know  what  is  new  by  keeping 
fresh  in  your  mind  what  you  are  already  familiar  with.  There  has  to  be  this 
synthesis  of  the  old  and  new.  You  also  need  an  enquiring  mind.  If  you  love 
cleverness  for  its  own  sake,  but  have  no  love  of  learning,  then  you're  plotting 
a  dangerous  course,  in  my  opinion. 

Another  job  of  the  teacher  is  to  serve  as  a  role-model  to  students.  1  try  to 
practise  what  1  preach.  It  is  easy  to  posture  as  a  reflective  teacher — to  talk  a 
good  game,  if  you  like — but  you  also  have  to  perform  well  on  the  ^ield.  I 
hold,  and,  1  hope,  uphold,  three  principles  of  conduct  very  dear:  economy — 
it  is  better  to  be  sparing  than  extravagant;  decorum — t  always  try  to  behave 
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comme  il  faut;  and  sincerity — allowing  myself  to  express  true  feelings.  I  also 
point  out  good  role  models  for  my  students  to  follow. 

What  is  your  view  of  learning? 

I  identify  five  stages  in  the  learning  process.  I  say  to  my  students  'Study 
intensively,  inquire  accurately,  think  carefully,  discriminate  clearly,  and 
practise  earnestly.'  In  other  words,  I  want  them  to  read  widely  with  a 
questioning  mind,  to  weigh  and  evaluate  what  they  observe,  and  to  act  upon 
their  findings. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  purpose  of  education? 

Whole-person  growth.  The  cultivation  of  virtue  through  aesthetics  and 
ethics.  It  is  by  poetry  that  the  mind  is  aroused.  It  is  by  studying  .the  rules  of 
proper  conduct  that  the  character  is  established.  The  study  of  music  supplies 
the  finishing  touch. 

People  chase  after  wealth  and  power,  which  is  all  right  if  it  is  done  in  an 
appropriate  way,  I  suppose.  An  educated  person  knows  what  is  moral  The 
uneducated  only  know  what  is  profitable. 

People  of  cultivated  virtue  are  the  pillars  of  society:  they  provide  stable 
families.  Familial  stability  leads  to  good  government.  Good  government 
leads  to  world  peace. 

Do  you  cater  for  individual  differences  in  learners? 

Oh  yes,  indeed.  Take,  for  example,  two  of  my  students,  Mr  Qiu  and  Mr 
Yu,  Qiu  holds  himself  back,  so  I  try  to  urge  him  on.  Yu  has  the  energy  of  two 
men,  so  I  try  to  hold  him  back. 

Above  all,  I  encourage  autonomy  in  learning.  1  say  to  my  students  'Learn 
widely  and  be  steadfast.  Find  out  things  for  yourself,  and  reflect  on  what  you 
have  learnt.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  rely  on  others  to  help  you  out.' 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  Communicative  Approach  in  language 
teaching? 

1  support  it.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it  Is  enough  that  the  language  you 
use  gets  the  point  across.  I'm  not  a  pedantic  person. 

Finally,  Mr  Kong,  how  do  you  view  current  educational  practices 
in  Hong  Kong? 

With  some  concern.  Take  this  learning  by  rote  business.  If  you  learn 
from  others  but  don't  think,  you  will  be  bewildered.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  think  but  do  not  learn  from  others,  then  that  way  is  fraught  with  peril. 

I  do  see  some  promising  signs,  however,  with  TOG.  It  seems  to. tie  in 
with  many  of  my  ideas.  A  word  of  warning  about  curriculum  renewal, 
though:  in  all  things,  success  depends  on  prior  preparation,  and  without 
such  prior  preparation  there  is  sure  to  be  failure.  If  principles  of  conduct  have 
been  clearly  set  out,  the  implementation  of  them  will  be  smooth. 
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Thank  you  for  talking  to  us. 

Not  at  a!!.  I'm  always  gratified  when  people  pay  attention  to  my  views 
these  days,  especially  as  1  died  two  and  a  half  thousand  years  ago.  By  the 
way,  please  call  me  Confucius.  Everyone  else  does. 

Author's  Notes: 

Mr  Kong's  responses  are  freely  translated  from  the  classics  The 
Analects',  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean'  ani  'Gre^at  Learning'. 

1  have  relied  on  the  following  sources  in  translation: 

Chen,  Jingpan.  1990.  Confucius  as  a  Teacher.  Beijing:  Foreign 
Languages  Press 

Chen,  Li  Fu.  1986.  The  Confucian  Way,  London:  KPI 

Lau,  D.C.  (trans.)  1979.  The  Analects.  London:  Penguin 

The  responses  are  drawn  from  the  following: 

Q1  The  Analects  Book  VII. 8;  The  Analects  Book  11.11;  The  Analects 
Book  lli.4,15; 

Q2  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  Book  XX.  1 9-21 

Q3  The  Analects  Book  VI II. 8;  The  Analects  Book  IV;  Great  Learning 
Chap  5 

Q4  The  Analects  Book  XI. 21 ;  The  Analects  Book  XIX.6 
Q5  The  Analects  Book  XV.41 

Q6  The  Analects  Book  11.1 5;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  Book  XX 
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USING  INTROSPECTION  IN  ENHANCING  CONSTRUCT 
VALIDITY  IN  A  TEST  OF  ACADEMIC 
READING— A  HONG  KONG  CASE  STUDY 


Peter  Storey 

Grantham  College  of  Education 


Introduction 

This  paper  will  describe  the  introspective  validation  procedure  in  the 
context  of  a  research  project  involving  the  development  of  a  diagnostic  test 
of  reading  for  College  of  Education  students  in  Hong  Kong.  After  a  brief 
characterisation  of  the  introspective  validation  procedure  and  its  theoretical 
underpinnings,  the  use  of  introspection  will  be  described  in  order  to  illustrate 
what  it  can  reveal  about  the  test  taking  process.  Finally  some  of  the 
shortcomings  and  problems  discovered  in  putting  the  procedure  into 
practice  will  be  discussed  by  way  of  a  conclusion. 

Introspective  validation 

The  construct  validity  of  a  performance  test  can  be  determined  by 
examining  the  extent  to  which  the  test  measures  the  ability  it  was  designed 
to  measure.  Once  the  ability  of  interest  has  been  clearly  defined  and  items 
written  to  measure  it,  the  most  direct  form  of  construct  validation  will  be  to 
look  at  the  behaviour  of  subjects  taking  the  test  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
are  actually  employing  that  ability  in  finding  solutions  to  those  test  items.  A 
first  step  in  developing  a  performance  test  then,  is  the  drawing  up  of  a 
definition  of  the  ability  to  be  measured.  The  definition  should  operationalise 
the  ability,  that  is,  identify  the  behaviours  which  are  associated  with  skilled 
performance  (Bachman  1 990:45).  A  final  step  in  the  development  of  the  test 
will  be  determining  the  extent  to  which  those  behaviours  are  actually 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  test  tasks.  For  tests  of  cognitive  ills  such  as 
reading,  looking  at  the  behaviours  used  in  tackling  test  tasks  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  performance  of  these  skills  cannot  be  directly  observed. 
Introspective  validation  procedure  asks  the  test  taker  to  think  aloud  while 
performing  the  test  tasks  in  order  that  performance  of  the  cognitive  skill  can 
be  observed  in  action. 

Conventional  validation -procedures  are  product-oriented,  they  make 
hypotheses  about  the  test  taking  process  based  on  the  indirect  evidence 
provided  in  the  product  of  that  process — the  test  result.  Introspection,  on  the 
other  hand,  looks  directly  at  the  test  taking  process  itself  for  evidence  of 
validity.  Introspective  techniques  measure  validity  by  estimating  the  extent 
to  which  the  test  taking  process  mirrors  the  processes  employed  in  real  life 
performance  of  the  skill.  The  data  produced  in  the  introspective  validation 
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procedure  can  provide  a  number  of  indications  which  throw  light  on  the  test 
taking  process,  on  the  level  of  difficulty  posed  by  the  test  items,  on  the 
student's  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  on  the  reading  and  writing  strategies 
he  or  she  employs,  among  other  things.  These  data  sources  and  their 
potential  usefulness  in  validating  the  test  are  set  out  in  Table  1  below. 


Table  1:    Sources  of  Data  and  their  Uses  in  Introspective  Validation 
Procedure 


Data  Source 

What  Analysis  can  Reveal 

reading  aloud  from 
text  and  test  items 

subject's  familiarity  with  lexis  in  the  text  and 
understanding  of  inter-and  intrasentential 
relations;  strategies  employed  in  reading  the  text 

pausing  between 
utterances 

difficulty  of  text  and  test  items  for  the  subject  as 
revealed  in  thinking  time  required  to  process  the 
text  and  find  solutions  to  test  tasks 

rehearsing  written 
answer  orally 

subject's  ability  to  express  orally  stated  meanings 
in  written  form:  whether  the  test  item  type  is 
serving  the  desired  purpose  (e.g.  do  writing 
problems  interfere  with  demonstration  of  reading 
ability?) 

stating  what  a  text 
means  in  other  words 

subject's  level  of  understanding  of  the  text; 
degree  of  correspondence  between  subject's  and 
test  writer's  interpretation  of  the  text 

stating  what  a  test 
item  is  asking  for 

subject's  level  of  understanding  of  the  test  item 
and  whether  it  actually  produces  the  desired 
reading  behaviour 

tackling  the  test  tasks 

stating  reasons  for 
given  answer 

test  taking  strategies:  e.g.  reading  the  questions 
first,  underlining  key  words 

test-wiseness,  presence  of  test-taking  skills, 
loop-holes  in  test  design  allowing  students  to 
find  right  answer  for  'wrong'  reasons 

all  of  the  above 

!  degree  of  fit  between  the  hypothesised 
operationalisation  of  reading  construct  and 
behaviour  produced  by  the  test  tasks:  construct 
validity  of  the  test  as  a  whole 

Theoretical  Background 

Although  it  is  currently  enjoying  a  vogue  in  studies  of  linguistic 
processing  in  both  first  and  second  languages,  the  validity  of  introspective 
data  is  still  a  matter  of  debate  (Grotjahn  1987:68-71,  Stratman  and 
Hamp-Lyons  1990,  in  press).  Those  who  advocate  the  usefulness  of 
introspection  lay  down  strict  procedural  limitations  on  its  valid  utilisation. 
The  conditions  under  which  introspective  research  methods  can  produce 
valid  data  about  cognitive  processing  are  outlined  by  Ericsson  and  Simon 
(1980,  1984,  1987).  Their  rationale  depends  on  a  conventional  view  of 
memory  as  consisting  of  two  storage  facilities— short-term,  and  long-term 
(STM  and  LTM)— and  a  view  of  cognitive  processing  which  sees  the 
acquisition  of  skill  as  being  a  movement  from  controlled  to  automatic 
performance  (Shiffrin  and  Schneider,  1 977).  Briefly,  the  thoughts  which  can 
be  put  into  words  directly  are  those  which  pass  through  STM,  and  these  are 
the  only  thoughts  which  can  be  termed  introspections.  If  the  thouciht  or 
information  has  to  be  retrieved  from  LTM,  it  is  properly  termed  retrospection. 
retrospective  thought  may  have  been  somewhat  distorted  in  the  retrieval 
process.  If  the  cognitive  process  can  be  executed  automatically,  however, 
the  information  of  interest  does  not  pass  through  STM  at  all.  Automatic 
performance  may  be  a  sequence  of  skilled  behaviours  which  can  be 
executed  without  thought,  and  therefore  introspection  can  reveal  little  about 
it.  Ericsson  and  Simon  (1980:237)  also  discuss  the  problem  of  cognitive 
overload:  the  attention  available  for  cognitive  functions  is  limited,  if  any  one 
task  makes  excessive  demands  on  attention,  then  there  is  none  left  for  other 
cognitive  functions.  Thus  a  test  task  which  makes  excessive  demands  on  the 
test  taker  will  use  up  all  the  available  supply  of  attention  and  leave  none  for 
the  introspective  task  of  verbalisation. 

Designing  an  Introspective  Study 

In  using  introspection  in  testing  research,  these  theoretical  guidelines 
translate  into  a  number  of  constraints  on  the  design  and  conduct  of  the 
study  (Rankin  1988).  Firstly,  the  verbal  reports  must  be  made  concurrently 
with  the  performance  of  the  skill  being  observed,  if  the  reading  behaviour 
has  already  taken  place  and  a  summarising  comment  is  being  made  upon  it, 
the  data  is  retrospective  not  introspective.  Retrospective  data  is  valuable,  but 
it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  distortion.  Retrospective  data 
may  represent  what  the  subject  thinks  has  taken  place,  a  view  which  may  be 
distorted  by  preconceptions  about  the  reading  or  the  test  taking  process. 
Retrospective  data  has  to  be  probed  for  and  this  brings  in  another 
opportunity  for  distortion  to  take  place — questions  must  be  posed  and 
encouragements  phrased  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  is  not  influenced  by 
the  interviewer's  preconceptions  (Ericsson  and  Simon  1 980:221 ). 

Further  constraints  on  the  validity  of  introspective  data  derive  from  the 
controlled-automatic  view  of  skilled  behaviour  and  the  notion  of  cognitive 
overload.  Put  simply,  these  mean  that  tasks  must  not  be  either  too  easy  or 
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too  difficult  for  subjects  to  perform.  If  the  task  is  well  within  the  subjects' 
competence  it  may  be  performed  automatically,  in  which  case  no 
information  will  be  available  for  verbalisation.  Tasks  which  are  too  difficult 
on  the  other  hand  may  lead  to  cognitive  overload,  in  which  case  the 
available  supply  of  attention  is  used  up  in  the  performance  of  the  task  itself, 
leaving  none  for  the  introspective  task  of  putting  thoughts  into  words.  It  is 
important  to  realise  that  in  asking  subjects  to  think  out  loud  while 
performing  a  task,  we  are  asking  them  to  do  two  things  at  once,  with  the 
strong  possibility  that  performance  of  the  one  task  will  interfere  with 
performance  of  the  other.  A  delicate  balance  must  exist  between  the 
difficulty  levels  of  the  two  tasks  if  both  are  to  be  performed  well. 

The  Context  of  the  Present  Study 

The  present  study  is  part  of  a  larger  research  study  comparing  the 
relative  usefulness  of  introspective  and  statistical  validation  techniques,  and 
takes  place  in  the  context  of  a  test  development  project  in  the  Colleges  of 
Education.  The  test  was  designed  to  screen  out  students  in  need  of  remedial 
training  in  academic  reading.  The  development  of  this  test  has  been  reported 
on  elsewhere  (Storey  1990,  1992).  Careful  adherence  to  principle  guided 
the  procedures  followed  in  the  development  of  this  test  so  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  of  current  theory  and  therefore  provide  an  exemplary  vehicle  for 
better  assessing  the  worth  of  introspective  validation.  The  test  was  specially 
tailored  to  its  context  of  use  and  to  the  academic  needs  and  interests  of  the 
candidates  in  the  context  of  their  College  curriculum. 

The  test  design  was  based  on  the  results  of  a  survey  of  College  lecturers 
into  the  English  academic  reading  assignments  which  students  have  to 
undertake  in  the  College  course.  Lecturers  were  asked  to  list  reading  texts 
used,  describe  the  type  of  reading  expected  of  participants  and  provide 
examples  of  reading  assignments  and  tests. 

The  results  of  the  survey  provided  a  list  of  books  and  articles  used  in  the 
College  course.  Extracts  from  these  texts  were  used  in  the  test.  The  survey 
revealed  that  students  in  the  Colleges  were  expected  to  recognise  and 
understand  the  main  ideas  of  the  reading  assignments. 

Operationalising  the  main  idea  comprehension  process 

A  test  specification  was  drawn  up  identifying  the  processes  and  skills  to 
be  measured.  The  Kintsch  and  van  Dijk  (1978,  van  Dijk  and  Kintsch  1983) 
model  of  the  reading  process  and  the  work  of  Johnston  and  Afflerbach 
(1985,  Afflerbach  1990)  provided  the  means  of  operationalising  the 
definition  of  the  ability  of  interest— recognition  and  understanding  of  the 
text  main  ideas.  The  Kintsch  and  van  Dijk  main  idea  identification  and 
construction  strategies  are  based  on  the  notion  of  assimilation  of  the  text 
propositions  by  the  reader  who  holds  an  evolving  gist  statement  in  working 
memory  as  the  text  is  processed,  the  final  product  of  this  process  being  a 


mental  summary  of  the  text  in  prepositional  form.  Johnston  and  Afflerbach, 
basing  their  work  on  the  van  Dijk  and  Kintsch  model  have  identified 
behavioural  strategies  which  expert  readers  use  in  forming  a  statement  of  the 
main  idea  of  a  text.  These  will  provide  the  reference  against  which  the 
reading  behaviours  identified  in  the  introspective  data  will  be  checked. 

introspective  validation 

The  next  step  was  to  ask  a  group  of  students  to  take  the  test  and  to 
think  aloud  or  introspect  while  doing  so.  Pilot  studies  had  shown  that 
subjects  were  capable  of  introspecting  freely  given  th%  right  conditions,  and 
that  they  tended  naturally  to  give  a  summarising  statement  justifying  their 
choice  of  answer  after  completing  each  item.  The  pilot  study  had  also  used 
a  retrospective  interview  but  this  has  not  been  productive  of  useful 
retrospections.  Given  the  characterist'c  reluctance  of  Hong  Kong  students  to 
speak  in  public,  this  was  not  surprising.  It  was  decided  therefore  to  utilise 
subjects'  natural  tendency  and  incorporate  it  into  the  instructions.  Subjects 
were  therefore  instructed  to  Think  out  loud'  or  'Put  your  thoughts  into 
words'  while  tackling  the  tests  tasks,  and  then  after  completing  each  item  or 
stage  in  the  task,  to  'Say  why  you  think  your  answer  is  correct'.  Subjects 
were  free  to  use  either  Cantonese  or  English  for  the  study  though  the 
'  instructions  and  test  materials  were  all  in  English.  Most  subjects  in  fact  used 
English  exclusively  though  several  switched  into  Cantonese  when  they 
experienced  difficulty  expressing  themselves  in  English. 

Method 

The  twenty-five  English  elective  students  with  the  highest  scores  on  an 
oral  English  entry  test  were  selected  for  the  study.  They  were  briefed  on  the 
purpose  of  the  research  and  invited  to  participate.  Since  pilot  studies  had 
revealed  that  few  students  would  willingly  participate  in  testing  research, 
and  also  to  create  some  sort  of  commitment  to  do  the  tasks  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  a  reasonably  generous  payment  was  offered  to  participants.  It 
was  intended  to  conduct  the  study  in  two  sessions  since  the  test  was  at  this 
stage  inordinately  long.  However  all  the  students  insisted  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  only  one  long  session  with  an  intervening  break.  The  session 
lasted  a  total  of  three  hours  not  including  the  break.  The  study  was 
conducted  in  a  language  laboratory.  Tape  recorders  in  each  booth  were 
locked  into  record  mode  so  that  pauses  between  utterances,  reading  and 
thinking  time  could  be  measured. 

Before  the  actual  study,  subjects  had  been  given  a  description  of  the 
aims  of  the  research  together  with  a  transcribed  example  from  the  pilot  study 
illustrating  the  two  phase  verbalisation  process — introspection  followed  by 
retrospective  report.  Subjects  were  then  given  a  brief  training  test  with  two 
items  to  practice  the  procedure  and  allowed  to  start  on  the  study  proper.  The 
test  papers  were  amended  to  include,  in  large,  bold  letters,  encouragements 
and  reminders  to  subjects  to  think  out  loud,  and  justify  their  answers  as  they 
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were  doing  the  test.  Tapes  were  transcribed  with  timings  between 
utterances,  and  indications  as  to  where  subjects  were  quoting  from  the  text, 
from  the  test  items,  or  from  their  own  short  answer  responses. 

Results 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief  flavour  of  the  introspective 
procedure  and  draw  attention  to  some  of  its  advantages  as  well  as  some  of 
the  drawbacks  discovered  in  the  use  of  the  technique  in  the  context  of  the 
current  research  project.  In  this  section  therefore  some  examples  of  the  types 
of  data  produced  in  the  study  will  be  discussed  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
analysis  can  reveal,  and  to  show  some  of  the  inherent  problems  with 
introspective  studies  in  general.  Full  results  of  the  test  validation  process  will 
not  be  given  here. 

Discussion  of  examples 

Subject  A 

The  test  item  which  initiated  the  protocols  discussed  below  appears 
relatively  unproblematic  as  a  means  of  assessing  main  idea  comprehension 
since  it  asks  directly  for  a  statement  of  the  main  idea  of  a  relevant  part  of  the 
text: 

'5,  Use  your  own  words  to  state  briefly  the  main  idea  of  the  final 
sentence.' 

The  'final  sentence'  it  refers  to  is  as  follows: 

A  growing  body  of  research  suggests  that  there  is  a  positive  relationship 
between  certain  teacher  classroom  management  behaviours  and 
desirable  learner  outcomes,  including  student  on-task  behaviour, 
student  achievement,  and  student  attitudes. 

The  item  was  worth  four  marks  to  be  awarded  for  the  presence  of  four 
propositions  specified  in  the  marking  scheme  as: 

Research  results  suggest  (1) 

some  class  management  behaviours  (1 ) 

may  produce  good  learner  attitudes  (1 ) 

class  behaviour  and  achievement  (1 ) 
The  answer  provided  by  subject  A  was: 

The  way/style  of  a  teacher  in  teaching  will  have  direct  effect  on  students* 
learning.' 

Judged  by  the  marking  scheme  criteria  the  student's  written  answer 
would  not  gain  any  marks,  though  generous  marking  may  assign  one  mark 
for  her  recognition  that  'relationship'  in  the  sentence  signifies  an  effect  of 
teaching  on  learning.  The  answer  fails  to  isolate  the  importance  of  classroom 
management  as  distinct  from  instructional  skills  in  this  effect,  a  main  point  of 
the  text  being  the  distinction  between  management  and  instruction.  The 
answer  also  sees  the  relationship  as  direct,  whereas  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
correlation  rather  than  a  direct  effect. 


What  does  Subject  A's  protocol  reveal  about  the  validity  of  this  item? 
Looking  at  each  of  the  data  sources  in  turn  (see  Table  1  above)  we  can  see, 
from  her  reading  aloud  of  the  sentence  that  she  was  able  to  pronounce  the 
words  accurately  but  that  her  reading  was  rather  halting  with  a  number  of 
pauses.  These  pauses  probably  indicate  that  she  was  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  she  read  it  or  allowing  the  'automatic 
construction'  (Johnston  and  Afflerbach  1985:213)  strategy  to  produce  the 
sentence  main  idea.  Her  pause  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  a  more 
significant  indication  of  difficulty  in  interpretation  since  it  is  part  of  a 
twenty-four  second  pause  interrupted  by  her  self-repoit  (refer  to  Appendix 
for  a  key  to  the  transcription  system  used): 

(00:12)  rm  thinking  the  sentence  again  (00:12) 

She  appears  to  identify  the  term  'positive  relationship'  as  having  key 
status  since  she  reformulates  that  phrase  after  her  long  pause: 

positive  relationship,  would  means  (00:01)  a  direct  .  a  direct  directly 
(00:02)  er  (00:01)  effect  (00:02)  effect  the  (00:03)  teacher  classroom 
management  behaviours  and  desirable  learning  outcomes  directly 
The  protocol  substantiates  two  conclusions  drawn  from  examining  her 
written  answer — that  she  does  indeed  see  'positive  relationship'  as  signifying 
a  direct  effect,  and  that  she  fails  to  see  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
management  from  instruction: 

but  it  depends  on  the  teachers  (00:01)  behaviour,  er  but  this  behaviour 
include  both  the  instructional  activities  (00:01)  and  the  managerial  be. 
activities 

The  protocol  also  reveals  however,  that  the  subject  could  have  gained 
more  marks  by  expressing  her  interpretation  of  the  sentence  as  fully  in 
writing  as  she  does  orally — she  makes  a  clear  mention  of  the  beneficial 
effects  on  learning  and  attitude  in  her  oral  protocol  which  she  failed  to 
express  clearly  in  writing: 

that  will  (00:01)  make  (00:02)  the  student  learn  (00:01)  more  effective 
(00:02)  and  the  student  can  learn,  can  learn  more  (00:01)  and  (00:02) 
er  doing  their  work  better,  and  (00:02)  will  have  better  attitude  while  in 
the  lesson 

Thus  the  data  appears  to  illustrate  a  drawback  in  the  short  answer 
question  type — that  difficulties  in  expressing  intended  meaning  in  writing 
will  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  assessment  of  reading. 

Assessing  the  degree  of  fit  between  the  cognitive  processes  which 
appear  to  be  used  in  reaching  an  answer  to  the  item  and  those  processes 
postulated  in  the  model  of  the  reading  process  which  informs  the  test  design 
will  tell  us  something  about  the  construct  validity  of  the  item.  By  reference  to 
the  Johnston  and  Afflerbach  (1985)  main  idea  construction  strategies  we 
can  see  examples  in  the  data  of  the  automatic  construction  or  'crunching' 
strategy: 

The  crunching  procedure  seemed  to  involve  the  reader  stopping  input 
and  rather  passively  waiting  for  an  automatic  process  to  operate  on 
information  already  in  working  memory. 
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and  of  the  listing  strategy: 

The  first  reading  allowed  selection  of  important  elements,  so  they  simply 
skimmed  the  paragraph  picking  out  and  listing  the  important  words  and 
phrases.  (op  cit  :213) 

Understandably,  as  the  wording  of  the  item  is  so  direct  the  behaviour 
appears  to  mirror  real  life  main  idea  construction  strategies.  However, 
interpreting  the  introspective  data  requires  a  great  deal  of  subjective 
judgment.  The  significance  of  much  of  the  data  is  far  from  transparent  and 
the  investigator  is  forced  to  rely  on  subjective  interpretation  much  of  the 
time.  One  way  of  overcoming  this  obstacle  is  to  carry  out  some  form  of 
retrospective  interview  with  subjects  to  verify  that  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  data  are  correct.  Grotjahn  terms  this  method  communicative  validation 
and  used  it  in  his  studies  of  the  C-test  (1987:73).  However  with  a  large 
number  of  subjects  and  a  large  amount  of  data  to  analyse  and  transcribe 
there  may  be  a  considerable  gap  between  the  taking  of  the  test  and  the 
drawing  of  even  tentative  conclusions,  by  which  time  the  subject  is  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  recall  much  about  the  cognitive  processes  which  he  or  she  used 
in  taking  the  test.  Another  way  of  overcoming  the  problem  is  to  sit  with  the 
subject  while  he  or  she  is  taking  the  test  and  probe  for  more  information 
when  introspections  are  ambiguous  and  open  to  interpretation.  This  was  the 
technique  used  by  Alderson  (1990).  It  requires  a  very  quick-thinking 
investigator,  and  it  has  inherent  dangers.  Subjects  may  be  inhibited  by 
the  presence  of  the  investigator,  or  influenced  by  leading  questions 
inadvertently  posed  by  the  investigator;  or  concerned  to  try  to  say  what  they 
think  the  investigator  wants  to  hear. 

Further  Examples 

Subject  B 

Her  written  answers  to  item  1/5  was  the  following: 
A  research  suggests  that  what  a  teacher  does  to  maintain  classroom 
management   and    predict   the    student   to    know   falls    into  a 
positive  relationship.  Examples  include  student  on  task  behaviour, 
student  achievement,  and  student  attitudes. 

The  lack  of  clarity  in  this  response  makes  it  very  difficult  to  assess. 
Examination  of  the  subject's  protocol  helps  to  elucidate  her  intended 
meaning.  One  source  of  ambiguity  in  the  written  response  concerns  the 
scope  of  the  conjunction  'and' — without  the  protocol,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  two  verb  phrases  are  grouped  as  a  single  unit  which  has  a  positive 
relationship  with  something  else,  or  whether  they  are  seen  as  being  related 
to  each  other: 

(00:56)  the  last  sentence  talks  about  the  relationship  between 
instruction  and  management  er  they  fall  in.  to  the.  they  fall  into  the 
positive  relationship  that  means  er  (00:02)  if  man  classroom 
management  is  effective  then  ins.  instruction  can  be  given,  effectively 
(00:01) 


A  second  source  of  ambiguity  is  the  elliptical  'Examples  include...' 
where  it  is  not  clear  what  the  items  listed  are  supposed  to  exemplify,  the 
protocol  clarifies  this  point: 

and  (00:05)  this  (00:07)  and  management  examples  of  management 
behaviours  include  the  student  on  task  behaviour  (00:03)  and 
<students>'  attitudes  and  er  (00:06)  and  a  learning  examples  of 
learning  outcomes,  of  the  instruction  and  the  <students>  achievement 
The  protocol  also  suggests  that  the  subject  had  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  sentence  than  is  suggested  in  her  written  answer: 

(00:01)  student  achievement  is  also  highly  (00:01)  related  to  the 
(00:02)  to  the  classroom  management  (00:37)  {  teacher  classroom 
management  <behaviour>\  (00:01)  suggest  that 
Finally,  there  is  evidence  in  the  protocol  that  the  subject  has  made  a 
logical  inference  which  had  not  been  predicted  by  the  test  designer,  and 
which,  had  she  been  able  to  express  it  more  clearly  in  writing,  would  have 
given  her  a  higher  score  than  the  25%  het  actual  response  gained.  This 
inference  justifies  the  subject's  assertion  that  the  relationship  mentioned  in 
the  sentence  is  a  relationship  between  management  and  instruction.  The 
logic  would  run  as  follows:  'desirable  learner  outcomes,  including  student 
on -task  behaviour,  student  achievement  and  student  attitudes'  are  examples 
of  the  products  of  effective  instruction,  therefore  the  relationship  between 
these  things  and  management  is  'the  relationship  between  instruction  and 
management'.  Or.  in  the  words  of  her  protocol: 

'if  <man>  classroom  management  is  effective  then  <ins>.  instruction 
can  be  given,  effectively'. 

This  inference  is  certainly  logical  and  shows  that  the  subject  has 
actually  understood  the  core  meaning  of  the  sentence  she  is  summarising, 
i.e.  the  relationship  between  'management'  and  'desirable  learner  outcomes'. 
The  evidence  for  the  subject  having  made  this  inference  is,  however,  far  from 
clear.  In  order  to  verify  that  she  has  indeed  made  such  an  inference,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  a  communicative  validation  of  the 
investigator's  interpretation  in  the  form  of  a  post-introspection  interview. 

Subject  C 

Another  subject's  response  to  item  1/5  was  as  follows: 
A  group  of  people  have  conducted  a  research  and  it  suggests  that 
certain   teacher  classroom   management   behaviours  is   related  to 
desirable  learner  outcomes  such  as  student  on-task  behaviour,  student 
achievement,  and  they  have  positive  relationship. 
Referring  again  to  the  marking  scheme  for  this  item  shows  that  all  the 
propositions  looked  for  by  the  markers  are  present  in  the  response.  However, 
the  written  response  is  problematic  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  the  subject  has 
not  stated  the  main  idea  in  her  own  words  as  the  item  asks  her  to.  instead 
she  has  rearranged  the  wording  of  the  text  sentence.  Secondly,  she  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  her  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
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which  the  sentence  mentions.  A  marker  would  suspect  that  the  subject  had 
merely  copied  from  the  text  wording,  rearranging  the  original  in  the  hope 
that  despite  her  lack  of  comprehension  she  could  gain  a  few  marks.  A 
generous  marker  might  nevertheless  give  the  answer  full  marks. 

The  protocol  for  this  item  is  interesting  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It 
shows  that  the  marker's  suspicions  were  well  founded,  and  that  the  subject 
really  did  not  understand  the  sentence  she  was  trying  to  summarise.  It  also 
shows  something  of  the  affective  factors  influencing  test  performance.  The 
subject's  frustration  with  the  test  is  evident  from  her  intonation  (rather 
inadequately  reproduced  here  by  means  of  an  exclamation  mark)  as  she 
reads  the  question  out,  an  intonation  which  indicated  shock  or  surprise: 

now  I  answer  find  the  answer  of  question  five  use  your  own  words  to 
state  briefly  ttie  main  idea  of  ttie  (00:01 )  final  sen*^nce!  final  sentence 
where  is  the  final  sentence  (00:01)  is  it  mean  that  erm  the  last  sentence 
in  paragraph  four  mhm  rr.aybe  (00:02)  maybe  (00:02) 
She  goes  on  to  clarify  to  herself  what  the  question  is  asking,  and  once 
again  her  frustration  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  'tut-tutting'  (reproduced 
here  as  'task')  she  does: 

briefly  the  main  idea  main  idea  tsk  (00:05)  is  that  mean  I  just  write  the 
meaning?  of  this  sentence  or  tsk  (00:02)  er  (00.07)  or  (00:03)  write  this 
the  meaning  or  (00:0 1)  I  explain  and  I  have  to  give  some  example  tsk  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  examples?  (00:02)  briefly  the  main  idea 
(00:02) 

Finally  she  admits  her  real  problem  with  the  item: 
actually  I  don't  understand  (00:02)  I  don't  understand  this  umm 
(00:01)  this  er  this  final  sentence  because  I  can't  imagine  whether  how 
the  management  behaviours  (00:01)  is  related  to  desirable  learner 
outcomes  I  don't  understand  (00:03)  I  cant  write  write  some  examples 
to  illustrate  (00:01)  to  explain  the  (00:02)  the  mm  the  main  idea  but  I 
can  only  write  the  meaning  (00:02)  just  (00:02)  the  meaning  of  this 
sentence  I  can  just  write  down  erm  (00:02)  the  management 
behaviours  is  related  to  desirable  learner  outcomes  such  as  err  student 
on-task  behaviour  student  achievement  and  student  attitudes  but  I  can 't 
get  the  idea  (00:02)  so  I  just  write  down  (00:04)  the  meaning  of  these 
two  sentences  and  I  don't  understand  what's  the  meaning  of  positive 
relationship  what's  positive  how?  (00:03)  I  haven't  got  any  examples 
(00:04)  positive  relationship  (00:02)  then  what  is  negative  relationship? 
(00:06)  positive  relationship  (00:05)  if  there's  no  examples  (00:04)  I 
don't  know  how  how  the  management  behaviours  or  how  teacher 
classroom  management  behaviours  (00:03)  can  have  a  positive 
relationship  (00:03)  to  the  learning  outcomes  task  okay  (00:01)  just 
(02:43)  okay  question  six 

Here  the  protocol  has  helped  to  provide  evidence  of  a  test-taking 
strategy  which,  from  truly  test-wise  students,  may  produce  some  plausible 
looking  responses  which  are  based  on  little  or  no  comprehension  of  the  text. 
The  protocol  also  shows  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  frustration  rather  than 
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cunning  which  has  led  this  subject  to  attempt  to  employ  this  strategy.  It  may 
be  that  we  often  misinterpret  the  motivation  behind  test-taking  strategies 
and  that  if  we  realised  that  they  may  originate  in  frustration  rather  than 
deviousness  we  might  have  a  more  productive  response  to  them,  when 
evaluating  the  test  and  students'  performance  on  the  test. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  number  of  the  problems  are  inherent  in  the  introspective  validation 
procedure.  Firstly,  in  order  to  produce  sufficient  data  for  statistical 
verification,  large  numbers  of  subjects  should  be  involved.  Analysis  of  the 
data  inevitably  involves  subjective  judgment  and  though  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  verify  these  judgments  they  are  difficult  to  accomplish.  If 
communicative  validation  is  to  be  used,  the  introspective  data  should 
logically  be  analyzed  before  the  subject  is  interviewed  by  which  time  the 
cognitive  processes  of  interest  will  have  been  long  forgotten.  Another 
problem  with  the  technique  is  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  effort  it 
requires.  For  small-scale  test  development  projects  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  expenditure  of  this  time  and  effort  would  be  worthwhile. 
Analysis  of  the  data  and  the  drawing  of  conclusions  involves  another 
problem  in  discovering  the  best  method  of  presenting  findings. 
Quantification  of  the  data  is  necessary  to  provide  scientific  respectability,  but 
quantified  results  do  not  have  the  same  immediacy  or  relevance  to  the  reader 
as  the  raw  data  have  for  the  investigator.  In  addition  to  quantified  findings, 
there  is  a  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  database  of  introspective  studies  of 
new  and  established  tests  where  data  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
test-taking  process  is  fully  illuminated.  The  present  study  has  revealed  the 
need  to  train  subjects  in  the  introspective  task.  If  insufficient  training  is 
provided  subjects  may  simply  use  the  tape  as  a  means  of  recording  their 
answers  and  not  produce  any  truly  introspective  data.  Another  problem 
concerns  the  reproduction  of  test  conditions  in  an  introspective  study.  Test 
motivation  is  a  powerful  force  in  many  students  when  their  future  career  may 
depend  on  their  test  performance.  It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  the  power  of 
this  motivation  in  an  introspective  study,  which  might  suggest  that  the  real 
test-taking  process  cannot  be  observed  through  introspection. 

Though  it  has  many  drawbacks  and  problems,  introspection  provides 
the  possibility  of  illuminating  the  test-taking  process.  We  do  not  yet  know 
enough  about  how  students  behave  in  tackling  test  tasks,  carefully 
controlled  use  of  introspection  could  produce  a  genuine  advance  in  our  state 
of  knowledge  in  this  area,  with  the  establishment  of  a  database  of  qualitative 
data  illustrating  the  effects  of  particular  testing  techniques  on  test  taking 
behaviour.  It  is  authenticity  of  process— the  degree  of  fit  between  the 
cognitive  processes  employed  by  the  test  taker  and  those  employed  in  real 
performance  of  the  cognitive  skill— by  which  a  test  should  be  judged,  and 
introspective  studies  provide  the  means  of  doing  so. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Key  to  transcriptions: 
Symbol 
full,  stop 
(00:01 ) 
underlined 


<outcome> 
italic 

<behaviour> 

7 

I 

and  good 


short  but  significant  pause 
pauses  in  minutes  and  seconds 
quotation  from  text 
mispronounced  quotation  from  text 
quotation  from  test  item  or  rubric 
mispronounced  quotation  from  test  Item  or  rubric 
questioning  intonation 
surprised  intonation 

quotation  from/rehearsal  of  written  answer 
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A  MORE  ACTIVE  ROLE  IN  THE  HONG  KONG 
ENGLISH  CLASSROOM^ 
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The  Problem 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  making  examination  oriented 
text-book  teaching  communicative.  Indeed,  many  Hong  Kong  teachers 
would  probably  acknowledge  that  they  pay  lip  service  to  communicative 
methodology.  They  might  point  out  that  the  pressure  on  them  to  perform 
their  exam  preparation  duties  in  the  classroom*,  as  well  as  on  students  to 
perform  well  enough  in  the  exam  itself  to  gain  admission  to  Form  6  or  to 
University,  is  enormous. 

Note  the  use  of  the  word  perform  in  this  context.  In  the  Oxford 
Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  there  are  four  shades  of  meaning  given  for 
the  word.  Firstly,  a  musical  or  theatrical  event  or  action.  Secondly,  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  an  activity  or  piece  of  work  ('performance'  in  the 
examination  is  the  example  cited).  Thirdly,  the  ability  of  a  person  or  machine 
to  do  something  well.  Fourthly,  something  that  needs  a  lot  of  effort,  work  or 
preparation  e.g.  'What  a  performance!' 

We  suggest  that  the  more  creative  connotations  of  performance 
inherent  in  the  first  definition  can  be  linked  with  the  more  mechanical  ones 
involved  in  the  latter  three,  and  that  the  creative  aspect  of  performance 
can  have  a  highly  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  examination  results,  but, 
more  importantly,  on  the  individual  student's  academic  and  personal 
development. 

The  new  AS  Level  oral  component,  which  will  be  part  of  the  1994 
paper,  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  consternation  among  Form  6 
teachers — essentially  because  it  involves  performance  skills  that  cannot  be 
taught  in  a  programmed  or  mechanistic  way.  We  suggest  that  the  Form  5 
certificate  oral  test  in  revised  format,  involving  role- play  and  interaction 
between  candidates,  will  be  even  more  worrying  for  teachers  when  it  is 
introduced  in  1996. 

The  kind  of  performance  expected  in  this  type  of  oral  exam  is  more 
complex  than  in  the  present  rather  basic  model,  and  will  entail  awareness  on 
the  part  of  students  not  only  of  the  linguistic  features  of  spoken  discourse, 


'This  paper  was  piesented  at  the  International  Language  in  Education  Conference.  Hong  Kong, 
in  December  1 993.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  video  showing  a  joint  performance  festival  which  a 
small  group  of  teachers  from  three  schools  planned  and  conducted  as  part  of  af.  action  research 
project  on  the  ILE  Refresher  Course  for  Secondary  Teachers  of  English.  No.  ES932. 
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but  also  of  paralinguistic  (intonation,  stress,  use  of  pauses  etc.)  and 
extra-linguistic,  or  proxemic,  features.  For  example,  gesture,  eye-contact, 
facial  expression,  posture,  distance — body  language  in  general.  Moreover, 
students  will  need  to  master  a  range  of  skills,  not  only  discussion  skills  and 
the  specialized  language  of  discussion,  but  public-speaking,  and  even  acting 
skills. 

Although  a  limited  number  of  students  are  familiar  with  the  demands  of 
adjudicated  performance  in  spoken  English,  through  their  experience  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Speech  Festival  particularly,  the  vast  majority  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
given  the  opportunity  to  perform  in  English.  Those  less  self-confident,  less 
able,  less  adventurous  students  are  seldom  willing  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  perceived  perils  of  public  performance  and  to  the  potential  criticism  of 
strangers.  Most  teachers,  already  burdened  with  a  demanding  work-load  in 
the  first  academic  term,  simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  themselves  to 
preparing  any  but  the  most  able,  those  who  may  reward  such  investment  of 
time  and  effort  by  gaining  honour  and  recognition  for  the  school. 

The  Solution 

The  inevitable  question  is  therefore,  given  the  present  unfavourable 
conditions  for  nurturing  students'  spoken  English  performance  skills,  how 
can  teachers  face  the  challenge  of  preparing  all  candidates  for  these  oral 
assessments  with  confidence?  The  answer,  we  would  like  to  suggest,  lies 
with  performance. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  constraints — such  as  space,  class-size, 
environment,  proximity  to  other  classes,  as  well  as  more  or  less  overt 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  teacher-centred,  teach  r-controlled  norms  of 
other  classrooms  and  subjects,  particularly  in  respect  of  noise  levels  and  the 
configuration  of  students  and  desks.  There  are,  however,  imaginative  ways 
for  the  enthusiastic  teacher  to  overcome  these  logistical  problems  through 
negotiation,  explanation  and  co-operation,  rather  than  confrontation. 

The  film  'Dead  Poets  Society'  in  which  the  teacher  made  poetry  a  living 
experience  for  his  students  was  extremely  popular  among  Hong  Kong 
students,  perhaps  because  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  making  what  you  do 
extra-ordinary.  You  don't  need  to  encourage  students  to  stand  on  desks  to 
do  this,  as  they  do  in  the  film,  but  merely  to  create  a  performance  area  by 
pushing  back  the  desks.  Alternatively,  preparation  can  be  done  in  the 
classroom  for  performances  in  the  school  hall  in  front  of  classmates,  other 
classes,  or  even  invited  students  from  other  schools. 

A  project  carried  out  by  a  group  of  upper  secondary  teachers  on  Course 
932  at  the  ILE  was  realized  in  this  m.-'-mer. 

The  teachers  worked  with  Form  d  students  from  two  typical  Hong  Kong 
secondary  schools  to  prepare  a  Performance  Festival,  in  which  the  students 
were  both  performers  and  spectators.  In  a  period  of  less  than  two  weeks, 
they  learnt  a  great  deal  about  performance  skills  and  the  importance  of 
collaboration,  which,  judging  from  the  surveys  carried  out  by  the  project 


initiators,  will  benefit  them  both  in  the  immediate  future,  and  in  their 
longer-term  goals. 

The  types  of  performance  were  not  intended  to  be  seen  as  distinct  or 
highly  specialized,  as  they  would  be  in  a  more  professional  sphere,  although 
of  course,  as  the  Hong  Kong  public  well  know,  good  actors  often  make 
good  singers  and  vice-versa.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  various 
skills — linguistic,  para-  linguistic  and  extra-linguistic,  which  performance 
entails.  However,  an  awareness  of  the  form  of  the  different  types  of  texts 
themselves  and  of  their  common  features  was  also  explored. 

During  their  Festival  the  students  performed  songs,  drama  and  poetry 
and  we  would  now  like  to  make  some  general  points  about  two  of  these: 
poetry  and  drama. 

Performing  Poetry 

Reciting  poetry  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  performing  poetry.  One 
can  be  said  to  have  recited  a  poem  by  standing  in  front  of  a  microphone, 
hands  behind  one's  back,  and  'speaking'  the  poem  while  staring  straight 
ahead.  However,  in  order  to  perform  a  poem  successfully  one  has  to  bring 
into  play  those  extra-linguistic  features  of  spoken  discourse  mentioned 
above  (gesture,  eye-contact,  facial  expression,  posture,  distance — body 
language  in  general).  A  successful  performance  of  a  poem  will  enhance 
enunciation  and  intonation.  It  will  include  interpretation  and  increase 
enjoyment.  Good  performers  make  the  poem  their  own  and  put  life  into  the 
words  on  the  page. 

As  John  McRae  (1 991 )  writes:  'The  text  comes  to  life  when  performed; 
it  comes  off  the  page,  and  becomes  very  much  more  than  either  simply  a 
reading  text  or  a  listening  exercise  ...  the  performed  version  offers  an 
interpretation  of  the  text  which  the  readers  can  interact  with,  accept  or 
reject,  discuss  and  evaluate.  A  vital  extra  dimension  is  thus  given  to  the 
material,  while  accessibility  is  facilitated  and  enjoyment  potential  enhanced.' 

There  is,  however,  an  additional  reason  why  'poetic  texts'  should  always 
be  performed  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  very  nature  of  poetry  itself. 

In  his  book  How  Poetry  Works  P.D.Roberts  (1986)  demonstrates  how 
writing  English  poetry  normally  involves  the  arrangement  of  the  rhythmical 
sound  patterns  of  normal  speech  and  that  it  is  the  'stress-based  product  of 
speech  and  sound,  not  of  the  printed  work'.  Most  poets  choose  many  of  the 
words  they  use,  not  only  for  their  meaning,  but  also  for  the  way  they  sound 
when  spoken.  They  also  consciously  arrange  these  words  in  such  a  way  that 
when  their  poem  is  performed  the  listener  hears  a  rhythmical  pattern  of 
sound  which  pleases  the  ear  and  enhances  meaning. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  when  books  were  relatively 
rare  because  they  had  to  be  handwritten,  reading  was  necessarily  a  public  or 
private  'performance'.  This  might  have  taken  place  in  public  during  a  festival 
or  ceremony  at  court,  during  a  family  gathering  at  the  home  of  a  wealthy 
landowner,  during  a  service  or  a  meal  in  a  monastery,  or  in  private  in  front  of 
one's  lover  or  mistress.  Such  performances  would  certainly  have  included 
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poetry  because  people  would  have  realised,  through  experience,  that  poetry 
is  the  perfect  performance  material.  Poems  would  have  been  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  music  or  song  which  has  to  be  performed  in  order  to  be 
enjoyed  or  even  understood,  A  sheet  of  music  for  example,  means  very  little 
to  most  of  us  until  it  is  performed  by  musicians. 

In  those  days  therefore,  the  majority  of  people  would  have  experienced 
poetry  only  during  a  public  performance  and  would  not  have  considered 
poems  to  be  principally  material  for  silent  reading.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case  today  mainly  because  of  the  popularity  of  public  examinations 
which  force  students  to  study  a  poem  as  one  might  study  a  prose  text  or,  as 
P.D.Roberts(1 986)  says,  as  'meaning  conveyed  by  the  printed  word  rather 
than  as  meaning  conveyed  by  sound'.  He  regards  this  development  as 
inappropriate  because,  as  he  puts  it,  'Rhythm  and  sound  are  the  heart  of  the 
poem'. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  when  one  is  using  poems  with  students  and 
especially  non-native  speakers  of  English,  they  should  always  first  listen  to 
and  watch  a  good  performance  of  the  poem  to  be  used  before  they  read  it. 
This  is  not  only  the  appropriate  way  to  enjoy  poems  at  the  outset,  but  it  also 
provides  a  model  for  them  when  they  come  to  perform  a  poem  of  their  own 
choice  or  a  poem  they  may  have  written  themselves.  Moreover,  making 
performance  the  lynch-pin  of  a  lesson  in  which  a  poem  is  being  used  will 
not  only  encourage  them  to  react  and  respond  to  it,  but  will  also  give  them  a 
feel  for  the  stress-  based  sound  patterns  of  spoken  English. 

Drama 

Most  text-books  contain  role-plays,  dialogues  and  other  material  that  is 
intended  to  be  communicative,  or  even  to  a  certain  extent,  dramatic.  The 
function  of  this  material  is  usually  to  practise  specific  structures  or 
vocabulary,  and  little  thought  is  given  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
relations  between  the  speakers.  Furthermore,  the  tidy  sequence  of 
grammatically  correct  and  unnaturally  perfect  utterances  makes  the  whole 
exercise  appear  contrived,  frigid,  and  devoid  of  personal  significance  for  the 
learner.  By  far  the  most  interesting  role-plays  are  those  without  scripted 
dialogue,  involving  basic  information  about  character,  situation  and 
objectives,  with  a  communication  gap  that  allows  for  spontaneity,  linguistic 
creativity  and  real  engagement  with  the  role.  Unfortunately,  Hong  Kong 
teachers  tend  to  prefer  the  former  highly  structured  type  with  its  greater 
predictability,  artificiality  and  ultimately,  sterility. 

However,  the  text-book  can  be  used  as  a  departure  point  for  drama 
even  at  a  fairly  simple  level.  An  incident  in  a  presentation  passage  can  be 
mimed  by  small  groups  of  students  with  dialogue  improvised  by  others  or 
elicited  by  class  conferencing  and  brainstorming.  Such  humble  beginnings 
may  be  the  basis  for  a  drama  project  or  play.  Adaptation  of  text-book 
material,  of  sections  of  class-readers,  of  extracts  from  films  or  songs,  can 
often  be  a  valuable  exercise,  in  that  it  gives  students  an  insight  into  the 


nature  of  a  text  and  its  sub-text  i.e.  what  is  contained  'between  the  lines.' 
There  is  a  highly  practical  advantage  of  encouraging  students  to  develop 
simple  scripts  based  on  a  given  scenario,  since  the  dialogue  option  of  the 
HKCEE  Paper  1  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  this  exam. 

In  general  however,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  rely  on  the  students'  own 
interests  and  experience  to  form  the  theme  or  content  of  the  drama.  The 
teacher  should  focus  on  known  vocabulary,  and  encourage  students  to 
restrict  themselves  to  short  exchanges  if  they  are  producing  dialogue.  Even 
monosyllabic  utterances  like  'yes',  'no'  and  simple  expressions  like  'sorry', 
'goodbye'  and  'thanks  a  lot'  are  open  to  an  enormous  range  of 
interpretations  and  deliveries.  Concentration  on  these  details  help  to 
heighten  students'  awareness  of  the  importance  of  prosodic  features,  such 
as  rhythm,  intonation  and  pitch  in  spoken  discourse.  We  often  find  students 
tend  to  deliver  learnt  speeches  or  lines  with  machine  gun-like  fluency  in  the 
misguided  belief  that  hesitations,  distractions  and  pauses  are  somehow 
unauthentic.  In  fact,  in  the  drama  the  reverse  is  true — hesitations  and  pauses 
are  often  built  into  a  script,  and  even  where  they  are  not,  pauses  are  often 
desirable  in  appropriate  places.  The  realization  that  native  speakers,  too, 
make  performance  errors,  false  starts,  even  grammatical  solecisms,  will  help 
the  second  language  learner  to  appreciate  that  written  and  spoken  forms  of 
discourse  usually  involve  very  different  conventions  and  strategies. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  ways  to  stimulate  students' 
imagination— photographs,  newspaper  articles,  T.V.  advertisements,  pop 
songs,  films — to  name  but  a  few — in  order  to  encourage  them  to  work  on 
their  own  scripts  or  to  semi-script  and  fill  in  the  remaining  dialogue  through 
improvisation.  Drama  games,  such  as  charades,  can  always  be  used  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  more  creative  work,  and  also  to  encourage  good  group 
dynamics.  Authentic  texts  should  not  be  used  at  the  beginning  (by  authentic 
texts,  we  mean  plays  by  established  English  language  dramatists)  since  they 
will  involve  too  many  difficulties  of  interpretation.  The  students'  own  texts 
will  provide  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work  on  vocalization  and  movement. 
Voice  modulation,  rising  and  falling  patterns  of  intonation,  rhythm,  correct 
pronunciation— all  require  practice,  and  the  cassette  recorder  (or  walkman) 
is  the  ideal  instrument  for  enabling  students  to  improve  through  listening 
and  repetition  The  combination  of  voice  and  movement  can  best  be 
appreciated  on  video  playback;  so  video  too  has  a  vital  role  to  play.  All  this 
practice  and  self-observation  will  be  for  a  genuine  purpose— that  of  the 
performance. 

So,  to  the  performance  itself.  If  insufficient  time  and  space  are  at  your 
disposal,  a  video  or  audio  cassette  recording  may  well  become  your 
performance  objective.  However,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  live 
element  of  performance  is  particularly  stimulating  and  students' 
improvement  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  progress  achieved  between  first 
tentative  practices  or  rehearsals  and  the  actual  performance.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  perfection  should  be  expected— simply  that  students  and  teachers 
are  likely  to  identify  with  one  another  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal,  and 


therefore  students  will  take  more  responsibility  for  what  happens,  because 
the  performance  belongs  to  them.  By  this  stage,  incidentally,  the  language 
belongs  to  them  too,  its  form  having  been  learnt  by  heart,  but  its  meaning 
acquired  in  a  natural  context. 

There  are  opportunities  to  participate  in  Competitions  such  as  the  Hong 
Kong  Schools  Drama  Project  as  well  as  in  Festivals  and  internal  school 
competitions.  Our  own  experience  of  the  enormously  beneficial  effects 
of  drama  on  students'  oral  proficiency,  pronunciation,  posture  and 
self-confidence  is  derived  from  working  with  groups  of  initially  inhibited 
secondary  students  from  years  one  to  six,  seeing  the  play  extracts  chosen  for 
the  Hong  Kong  Drama  Competition  gradually  take  shape  in  workshops  and 
rehearsals,  to  the  point  where  the  actors  and  actresses  performed  beyond 
our  wildest  expectations  in  the  actual  event.  We  do  not  believe  that  these 
particular  students  are  the  only  ones  with  such  talent.  In  fact,  whenever  we 
have  witnessed  performance  in  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools,  we  have 
been  struck  by  the  rich  potential  of  many  students  for  observing  and 
mimicking,  for  employing  humour,  pathos  and  even  irony  on  occasions,  for 
spontaneity  as  well  as  for  studiously  rehearsed  effects. 

To  return  to  the  classroom — if  a  large-scale  performance  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable,  simple  classroom  sketches  can  be  equally  rewarding, 
and  in  these  situations,  an  accomplished  presentation  is  not  essential — 
indeed  humour  and  valuable  language  learning  insights  are  frequently 
derived  from  performance  errors.  Case  and  Wilson's  Offstage  Sketches 
from  the  English  Teaching  Theatre,  a  European  touring  EFL  drama  group, 
are  good  examples  of  humorous  sketches  which  can  be  exploited  in  the 
original  form — or  adapted  to  include  local  colour.  They  are  specifically 
written  for  intermediate  level  learners  of  English,  Teachers  can  encourage 
students  to  work  in  small  groups  to  produce  a  skit  or  humorous  sketch  on 
a  theme  which  may  be  relevant  to  other  language  skill  areas,  such  as 
composition  or  listening  work. 

Students  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  presenting,  even  if 
many  show  initial  reluctance.  For  those  who  are  resistant  to  the  idea  of 
performing  in  a  dramatic  context,  a  talk  or  oral  presentation  to  the  rest  of  the 
class  is  another  option.  Nevertheless,  performance  skills  still  need  to  be 
developed,  therefore  projection  and  good  posture  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  teacher.  Puppet  theatre  based  on  cartoons  or  even  short  cartoons  on 
video  with  students'  voice-overs  substituted  for  the  original  sound  are 
further  alternatives.  Karaoke  singing  by  groups  or  individuals  can  also  help 
to  increase  awareness  of  the  need  for  good  pronunciation  and  clear 
articulation. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  for  the  students  to  become  actively  engaged 
with  the  material,  and  not  to  feel  threatened  by  exposing  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  peer  ridicule.  The  sensitive  teacher  will  intuitively  know  when  a 
student  feels  threatened,  and,  equally,,  will  be  aware  of  the  need  for  students 
to  be  challenged  and  to  extend  their  capabilities.  Students  are  interested  in 
characters  and  situations,  rather  than  language  for  its  own  sake.  They  rightly 


perceive  language  as  a  rr  -^iurn,  which  conveys  meaning  in  context.  Drama 
and  performance  provide  tnis  context  for  the  exploration  of  discourse,  and  in 
particular  its  transactional  and  indexical  features  i.e.  who  initiates  and 
controls  dialogue  and  events  and  what  the  attitudes  of  speakers  towards 
those  events  and  each  other  are.  In  addition,  the  activity  is  a  student-centred 
one,  in  which  the  teacher  plays  the  role  of  adviser  or  facilitator  rather  than 
authority.  After  all  we  all  play  roles  every  day,  as  Shakespeare  so  pertinently 
noted: 

All  the  world's  a  stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Conclusion 

There  is  an  expression  employed  in  grammatical  terminology — 
'performance-competence  gap',  describing  the  difference  between 
internalized  rules  of  grammar  and  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  actual 
utterances.  Performing  in  English  will  not  only  help  to  narrow  this  gap, 
because  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  accuracy,  by  the  very  nature  of 
rehearsal,  but  it  will  also  help  students  to  appreciate  the  interdependence  of 
the  two.  Simulations  of  interviews  and  meetings,  role-plays,  sketches, 
improvisations,  one-act  plays — all  provide  a  focus  and  a  target  for  the 
learner/performer.  Speaking  poems,  choral  speaking  and  jazz  chants  all  help 
to  bring  the  written  word  alive  for  students,  giving  context  and  purpose  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  mechanical  learning  experience.  Besides,  the 
process  of  creating  the  performance  'product'  is  crucial  to  students' 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  materials  used.  Practices,  rehearsals 
and  workshops  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  constructive 
self-criticism  and  a  sense  of  collaboration  and  experience.  They  encourage 
the  notion  of  ever-improving  capability  in  mastering  the  language  skills  and 
vocal  techniques  involved  in  performance,  both  in  the  short  term  and  the 
long  term.  As  may  well  be  appreciated,  the  concepts  of  process,  product, 
purpose  and  context  in  an  activity  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  modern 
curriculum.  In  future  task-based  English  teaching,  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
performance  principle  should  be  at  the  very  heart  of  a  target-oriented 
curriculum. 
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Introduction 

The  issue  of  whether  English  or  Chinese  should  be  the  medium  of 
instruction  for  secondary  school  students  in  Hong  Kong  has  been  the 
concern  of  educators,  parents,  and  students  for  over  a  decade.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  South  China  Morning  Post  (South  China  Morning  Post,  April 
9,  1994,  p.  17)  on  Chinese  versus  English  medium  instruction,  the  pros  of 
Chinese-medium  instruction  are  explored  and  suggestions  have  been 
proposed  for  providing  Chinese-medium  students  with  English-language 
bridging  courses  to  prepare  them  for  employment.  This  paper  addresses  the 
problem  of  bridging  Chinese-medium  and  English-medium  content-area 
instruction  for  English  as  a  second/foreign  language  (ESL)  students,  and 
proposes  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem,  1,  It  describes  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  the  paper,  prior  knowledge,  the  Knowledge  Framework,  and 
a  classroom  model  based  on  the  Framework;  2.  it  reports  on  the  findings  of 
an  ethnographic  study  conducted  in  Hong  Kong;  and  3,  it  suggests  that 
the  classroom  model  is  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  bridging 
Chinese-medium  and  English-medium  instruction. 

Underlying  Assumptions 

The  underlying  theoretical  frameworks  of  this  paper  are  prior  knowledge 
(e.g.  Swales  1990)  or  schema  theory  (Bartlett  1932,  Carrell  1988)  and  the 
Knowledge  Framework  (Mohan  1986). 

Prior  knowledge 

This  theory  assumes  that  learning  is  the  interaction  between  prior 
knowledge  and  new  knowledge.  To  effect  learning,  the  teacher  or  the 
instructional  material  must  be  able  to  activate  students'  prior  knowledge. 
Prior  knowledge  is  students'  accumulated  store  of  facts,  concepts, 
procedures,  skills,  etc.  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  content 
schemata  and  formal  schemata  or  the  rhetorical  structures  of  different  types 
of  texts  (Carrell  1  983).  The  concept  that  background  knowledge  constitutes 
the  foundation  for  students'  future  learning  is  increasingly  being  recognized. 

For  Hong  Kong  students,  or  Chinese  students  who  have  to  learn 
content  knowledge  in  English,  background  knowledge  is  defined  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  experiences,  both  formal  and  content  (Carrell  1983),  acquired 
both  in  Chinese  and  in  English.  While  some  content  schemata  may  be 
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culture-specific  and  thus  fail  to  exist  for  second  language  learners  (Carrell  & 
Eisterhold  1988),  according  to  the  linguistic  interdependence  principle, 
there  is  also  a  common  underlying  proficiency  which  makes  possible  the 
transfer  of  academic  or  literacy-related  skills  across  languages  (Cummins 
1 989).  It  is  agreed  that  teachers  can,  and  should,  make  use  of  students'  prior 
experiences  to  facilitate  student  learning  of  new  knowledge.  What  are  some 
of  the  commonalities  across  languages/cultures  which  can  be  used  to  elicit 
students'  background  knowledge  and  academic  or  literacy-related  skills 
learned  in  another  language?  Can  ESL  students'  available  prior  knowledge 
learned  in  Chinese  be  activated  by  an  English-speaking  teacher?  I  propose 
that  one  solution  is  the  Knowledge  Framework. 

The  Knowledge  Framework 

Mohan  (1986)  maintains  that  there  are  certain  knowledge  structures 
which  are  common  across  subject  areas.  They  include  classification, 
principles,  and  evaluation,  which  are  categories  of  general,  theoretical 
knowledge;  and,  description,  temporal  sequence,  and  choice  which  are 
categories  of  specific,  practical  knowledge  (see  Figure  1).  Knowledge 
structures  show  the  semantic  relations  of  discourse.  They  are  reflected  in  the 
top-level  or  macro-structure  of  written  text.  They  are  representations  of  the 
thinking  skills  classifying,  relating  cause-effect,  evaluating,  describing, 
sequencing  and  decision-making  which  are  underlying  proficiency  skills. 
These  thinking  skills  match  the  thinking  skills  that  students  are  expected  to 
learn  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  listed  in  the  objectives  of 
various  curricula.  Some  examples  of  the  thinking  skills  associated  with  each 
knowledge  structure  are  shown  in  Figure  1 . 


Figure  1 .    The  Knowledge  Framework 
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According  to  Mohan,  each  knowledge  structure  has  a  set  of  linguistic  and 
cohesive  devices  or  language  itenns  specific  to  itself.  For  example,  First, ...  Next 
...  Then, ...  Finally  are  devices  which  characterize  a  sequence  (see  Figure  2). 

Figure  2.    Samples  of  Language  Related  to  the  Knowledge  Framework 
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Knowledge  structures  are  found  not  only  in  written  text.  They  appear 
across  modes  of  communication.  They  are  reflected  in  oral  discourse  and 
they  can  also  be  expressed  in  graphic  form.  Each  knowledge  structure  can 
be  represented  by  specific  graphics.  These  graphics  can  be  transferred  across 
subject  areas.  Thus  they  can  be  accessed  again  and  again.  For  example,  the 
classification  tree  which  classifies  imports  and  exports  in  Social  Studies  can 
be  used  for  classifying  plants  and  animals  in  General  Science  (see  Figure  3). 

Figure  3,    Graphic  Representation  of  Knowledge  Structures:  Examples 
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A  classroom  model 


The  Knowledge  Framework  has  been  adopted  with  some  success  in 
ESL  classrooms  in  Vancouver  (Early,  Mohan  &  Hooper  1990;  Early  &  Tang 
1991;  Tang  1991b;  Tang  1992;  Tang  1992/3;  Tang  1993).  Teachers  have 
been  developing  units  and  preparing  lesson  plans  based  on  the  Knowledge 
Framework.  A  classroom  model  (Tang  1992/3)  which  reflects  the 
Framework  is  found  in  Figure  4.  The  model  entails  (1)  explicit  teaching  of 
knowledge  structures  or  text  organization;  graphic  representation  of 
knowledge  structures;  and  linguistic  and  cohesive  devices  of  knowledge 
structures;  and,  (2)  setting  tasks  for  students  to  practise  constructing 
graphics  from  expository  prose  and,  constructing  expository  prose  from  a 
graphic.  Teaching/  I  hasten  to  add,  is  not  synonymous  with  lecturing  or 
teacher  talk.  The  underlying  assumption  of  the  model  is  that  (1 )  it  highlights 
the  commonalities,  i.e,  knowledge  structures,  across  languages  to  build  and 
activate  prior  knowledge,  and  (2)  it  focuses  on  the  linguistic  and  cohesive 
devices,  which  are  different  between  language  and  language,  to  effect  the 
acquisition  of  a  second  language  and  the  learning  of  content  knowledge. 
(Comparison  of  aspects  of  linguistic  devices  between  English  and  Chinese 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  research,  but  it  is  not  discussed  in  this  paper.) 


Figure  4.    A  Classroom  Model 
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7.    Explicit  teaching  of  knowledge  structures,  graphic  representations  and 
linguistic  devices 

The  first  component  of  the  classroom  model  is  teacher  input.  Teachers 
have  to  prepared  lesson  plans  according  to  the  Knowledge  Framework.  They 
have  to  be  systematic  and  explicit  when  they  draw  students'  attention  to 
knowledge  structures.  They  have  to  link  the  cognitive  skill  to  the  text,  and  to 
teach  the  students  to  identify  the  top-level  structure  of  text  passages. 

They  can  explain  the  meaning  of  the  knowledge  structure  by  means  of 
graphics.  There  are  graphic  forms  which  are  specific  to  each  knowledge 
structure,  e.g.,  the  tree  and  web  for  classification,  the  table  for  comparison, 
the  time  line  for  sequence.  Teachers  should  be  aware  of  these  and  make  use 
of  appropriate  graphics  to  present  knowledge  in  all  subjects.  Graphics 
provide  a  focus  for  reading.  They  make  visible  the  structure  of  the  passage 
and  highlight  the  top-level  structure.  If  the  same  graphic  forms  ate 
consistently  used  across  subject  areas,  they  can  help  in  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  across  the  curriculum.  Assuming  that  knowledge  structures  are 
common  across  languages,  if  they  are  used  in  both  Chinese-medium  and 
English-medium  instruction,  they  can  contribute  to  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  across  languages. 

Teachers  should  point  out  the  linguistic  signals  of  each  knowledge 
structure  to  the  students  so  as  to  help  them  to  identify  text  which  reflects 
that  particular  knowledge  structure.  In  both  English  and  Chinese  there  are 
sets  of  linguistic  devices  specific  to  each  knowledge  structure.  Pointing  out 
linguistic  devices  is  important  because  it  helps  to  develop  and  improve 
students'  written  language  proficiency.  Another  reason  why  explicit 
teaching  of  the  linguistic  devices  of  each  knowledge  structure  is  important  is 
that  each  language  has  its  own  distinct  grammar  and  text  organization.  For 
example,  the  semantic  relations  of  classification  exist  in  both  Chinese  and 
English  social  studies  texts  but  try  translating  word  for  word  a  Chinese 
classification  text  passage  into  English,  and  the  difference  in  the  grammar 
and  text  organization  between  the  two  versions  becomes  obvious.  This  is 
the  area  in  which  the  retrieval  of  prior  knowledge  becomes  problematic. 
Therefore,  whatever  the  language,  background  knowledge  of  ihe  linguistic 
and  cohesive  devices  of  that  language  has  to  be  built  and  when  ESL 
students  learn  content  knowledge  in  a  second  language,  linguistic  and 
cohesive  devices  of  the  second  language  have  to  be  learned  anew. 
Knowledge  structures  and  graphic  representations  of  knowledge  structures 
permit  transfer  from  one  language  to  another,  but  linguistic  devices  have  to 
be  learned  and  practised  by  students. 

2.    Setting  student  tasks 

The  other  component  of  the  model  is  setting  student  tasks.  Since  input 
does  not  guarantee  intake,  it  is  important  to  design  tasks  for  students 
to  practise  (1)  identifying  knowledge  structures,  linguistic  devices,  and 
graphics  and  (2)  constructing  graphics  from  text  passages  and  writing  text 
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passages  from  a  graphic.  This  is  the  step  which  raises  prior  knowledge  to  the 
availability  level  where  it  is  ready  for  activation.  To  implement  the  model, 
teachers  should  set  the  tasks  regularly;  make  the  link  between  the  graphic 
and  the  knowledge  structure;  and  make  the  connection  between  the 
knowledge  structure  and  the  linguistic  devices.  They  can  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  negotiate  with  peers  and  jointly  construct 
meaning  from  texts  and  graphics  and  to  write  a  paragraph  from  a  grc  jhic.  It 
is  important  to  suggest  linguistic  devices  and  ensure  that  students  know 
how  to  link  sentences,  and  how  to  present  information.  Constructing  a 
paragraph  from  a  graphic  is  a  step  towards  writing  expository  prose  and 
demonstrating  their  comprehension  of  content  knowledge,  the  ultimate  aim 
of  students  and  the  concern  of  teachers. 

The  facilitative  effect  of  the  Knowledge  Framework  as  a  conceptual 
framework  for  integrating  the  teaching  of  language  and  content  is  supported 
by  formal  and  informal  research  studies  in  Vancouver  (Mohan  1993).  But 
are  knowledge  structures  according  to  the  Knowledge  Framework  present 
in  Chinese  instructional  materials  used  in  Hong  Kong?  Are  knowledge 
structures  common  across  languages?  To  answer  the  above  questions,  I 
examined  a  number  of  Chinese  social  studies  textbooks  used  in  secondary 
schools  in  Hong  Kong.  Results  are  reported  in  the  following  section. 

Knowledge  Structures  and  Graphics  in  Textbooks:  Are  knowledge 
structures  and  textbook  illustrations  common  across  languages? 

7.    Knowledge  structures  exist  in  Chinese-medium  social  studies  textbooks. 

An  analysis  of  a  Chinese  social  studies  textbook  according  to  the 
Knowledge  Framework  (Mohan  1986)  shows  that  knowledge  structures  as 
defined  by  Mohan  (1986)  exist  in  academic  Chinese  at  the  secondary  level 
(see  Figure  5  &  Figure  5A).  1  should  point  out  that  not  all  text  passages  in 
social  studies  textbooks  are  pure  principles  or  classification  or  evaluation 
passages.  Often  a  text  passage  shows  the  relation  of  two  or  three  knowledge 
structures,  e.g.,  a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects  or  a  classification  of 
descriptions.  But  we  can  usually  determine  the  structure  of  a  passage  by 
looking  at  its  top-level  structure.  Often  it  is  possible  to  impose  a  structure  on 
the  text  and  highlight  the  characteristics  of  that  structure. 
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Figure  5.    Analysis  of  Social  Studies 
Units  According  to  the  Knowledge  Framework 
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Figure  5A.    Analysis  of  Social  Studies 
Units  According  to  the  Knowledge  Framework 
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2.    Similar  graphic  forms  are  found  in  Canadian  and  f-fong  Kong  social 
studies  textbooks. 

Examination  of  the  illustrations  of  a  Chinese  social  studies  textbook 
according  to  the  Knowledge  Framework  reveals  that  graphics  representing 
various  knowledge  structures  are  present  in  Chinese-medium  secondary 
textbooks  (see  Figure  6).  A  comparison  of  the  illustrations  of  Hong  Kong 
social  studies  textbooks  to  those  of  Canadian  social  studies  textbooks  at 
comparable  grade  level  shows  that  Chinese  textbooks  are  more  highly 
illustrated  than  Canadian  textbooks.  However,  authors  of  illustrations  use 
similar  graphic  forms  and  conventions.  The  functions  of  illustrations  are  to  a 
large  extent  similar  as  well  (Tang  in  press). 
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Figure  6.    Analysis  of  the  Illustrations  in  a 
Social  Studies  Unit  According  to  the  Knowledge  Framework 
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In  short,  knowledge  structures  in  both  written  and  graphic  forms  are 
common  across  Chinese  and  English  secondary  textbooks.  The  findings  ar^ 
not  surprising.  Since  knowledge  structures  are  representations  of  the 
semantic  relations  of  discourse,  they  belong  to  that  level  of  mental 
representation  at  which  information,  in  any  form  and  language,  is  subject  to 
the  same  kind  of  rules.  They  are  similar  to  what  Jackendoff  (1983)  terms 
conceptual  structure  and,  thus,  permits  transfer  across  languages. 

In  theory,  graphic  representations  of  knowledge  structures  are  common 
across  English  and  Chinese.  They  are,  thus,  a  useful  tool  for  building 
background  knowledge  learned  in  Chinese  and,  later,  for  eliciting 
background  knowledge  in  English.  They  can  also  be  used  to  access 
students'  prior  cognitive  skills,  e.g.,  classifying  and  describing,  acquired  in 
any  language.  But  is  this  thesis  supported  by  research?  Can  graphic 
representations  of  knowledge  structures  successfully  elicit  prior  knowledge? 
Do  teachers  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  build  available  prior 
knowledge?  Can  prior  knowledge  be  activated?  To  explore  these  questions,  I 
conducted  a  study,  employing  ethnographic  techniques,  of  secondary 
students  in  three  schools  in  Hong  Kong. 

An  Ethnographic  Study 

The  participants 

Eleven  form-one  classrooms,  totalling  450  students,  taught  by  27 
different  teachers  in  three  different  schools  were  observed:  a 
Chinese-medium  grammar  middle  school;  an  elite  Anglo-Chinese  secondary 
girls'  grammar  school;  and  a  co-educational  prevocational  school.  A  wide 
range  of  students  in  terms  of  language  proficiency,  achievement,  and 
socio-economic  background  and  a  wide  variety  of  content  subjects  were 
observed.  However,  I  should  point  out  that  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
students  were  grade  level  and  accessibility.  The  students  were,  thus,  only 
examples  of  Hong  Kong  students  and  by  no  means  a  random  sample  of  the 
population.  I  went  into  the  schools  for  four  weeks  observing  classes 
assigned  by  the  principal  or  panel  chair  person  of  the  school.  I  also  examined 
various  documents,  engaged  in  group  discussions  with  students,  and 
interviewed  them.  1  should  also  add  that  this  is  not  an  evaluation  of  teachers 
or  their  teaching.  It  is  viewing  teaching  from  a  specific  point  of  view,  i.e., 
through  the  Knowledge  Framework.  The  findings  are  reported  under  two 
headings  1)  instruction,  i.e.,  the  language  of  instruction,  knowledge 
structures  and  graphics  students  encountered  in  secondary  classroom 
instruction;  and  2)  student  awareness  of  knowledge  structures  and  graphic 
literacy. 

Instruction 

Finding  /.  The  language  of  instruction  in  most  content  classes  was 
Chinese  and  the  most  common  attempt  to  prepare  students  for 
English-medium  instruction  was  translating  vocabulary  into  English. 
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In  the  Chinese  middle  school  the  language  of  instruction  in  content 
classes  was  Chinese,  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  girls'  school,  'while  the 
textbooks,  written  work  and  examinations  are  in  English,  ...  many  teachers 
use  a  mixture  of  English  and  Chinese'  (South  China  Morning,  April  9,  1994, 
p.  17),  a  mixed-code  style  (Richards,  Tung  &  Ng  1991)  was  practised,  i.e., 
'teachers  often  switched  back  and  forth  between  English  and  Chinese 
during  lessons'  (Richards  et  al.  1991,  p.  3).  In  the  prevocational  school 
content  lessons  were  taught  in  Chinese  with  frequent  code  switching.  The 
principals  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  school  and  the  prevocational  school  were 
concerned  about  the  students'  low  English  standard  which,  according  to 
them,  was  declining.  While  ihey  were  aware  that  the  'mixed  code'  style  of 
teaching  had  been  criticized  by  educators  as  being  a  primary  cause  of 
a  decline  in  English  standards  (Education  Commission,  1990),  they  were 
more  concerned  about  the  urgency  to  prepare  form-one  students  for 
English-medium  instruction  and  learning.  They  encouraged  content  teachers 
to  use  as  much  English  as  possible  in  content  classes.  However,  in  both 
the  Anglo -Chinese  grammar  school  and  the  prevocational  school,  the 
content-area  teachers,  taught  mainly  in  Cantonese,  but  translated  some 
terms  into  English,  and  wrote  the  English  version  of  certain  vocabulary  items 
on  the  chalkboard.  They  explicitly  taught  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of 
the  words.  Thus,  the  students  recognized  such  English  terms  as  'histogram,' 
'the  water  cycle,'  'solvent,'  'solubility,'  'programming,'  'photocopier,'  'x  axis,' 
etc.,  but  found  the  production  of  the  items  difficult.  Writing  English  words 
on  the  chalkboard  and  asking  the  students  to  read  them  aloud  were  the  most 
common  attempts  that  the  teachers  made  to  prepare  the  students  for 
English-medium  instruction. 


Finding  2.  The  language  of  instruction  had  a  great  impact  on  the  classroom 
behaviours  and  performance  of  the  students. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  the  effect  the  language  of  instruction  had  on 
student  learning  and  participation,  in  one  class  in  which  the  teacher  insisted 
that  only  English  was  allowed,  the  result  was  a  total  lack  of  response  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  1  observed  the  same  group  of  students  in  another 
situation  where  teaching  was  done  in  Cantonese.  A  large  number  of  the 
students  responded  appropriately  and  correctly.  The  students  were  able  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  skill  because  the  lesson  was  conducted 
in  Cantonese.  Many  reasons  could  have  contributed  to  the  silence  in 
English-medium  lesson.  According  to  the  students,  it  was  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  question  or  they  did  not  know  the  answer.  There  was  no 
comprehensible  input  (Krashen  1985)  and,  therefore,  no  language  learning 
and  no  content  learning.  Unfortunately,  1  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
discover  the  long-term  effects  of  English-medium  instruction  on  student 
learning  of  English.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  students  I  observed  found 
learning  in  Cantonese  much  more  comfortable  than  learning  in  English. 
Incidentally,  some  students  volunteered  that,  even  in  English  classes,  they 
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found  the  'Nicam'  style  of  teaching  more  interesting  and  facilitative  of 
learning.  Thus,  it  appears  that  Chinese-medium  instruction  of  content 
knowledge  is,  perhaps,  the  answer.  However,  as  the  principals  expressed, 
sooner  or  later  students  will  need  English  for  further  studies,  for  overseas 
examinations,  and  for  professional  communication.  To  quote  the  Principal 
of  the  prevocational  school,  'In  Textile  Design,  for  example,  they  need 
English  to  communicate  with  people  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
need  English  to  talk  about  design,  to  read  design  periodicals.  Commercial 
stream  students  need  English  to  get  a  job  as  a  secretary.'  It  is.  therefore, 
imperative  for  teachers  to  prepare  students  for  English-medium  content 
learning  and  communication.  How  can  this  be  effected?  Before  proposing 
an  approach,  I  should  describe  the  classroom  tasks  the  students 
encountered. 

Finding  3.  Hong  Kong  students  were  likely  to  experience  a  variety  of 
academic  tasks 

Different  teachers  employed  different  strategies  and  carried  out  different 
academic  tasks  in  the  classroom. They  usually  delivered  information  by 
verbal  explanation.  The  students  appeared  to  rely  very  much  on  the  teachers' 
explanation,  clarification,  and  instruction.  Often  o'"^'  presentations  were 
followed  by  questioning  and  chalk-board  writinc,  ther  tasks  included 
reading  aloud,  summarizing,  story  telling,  occasional  brainstorming, 
translating  vocabulary  items  from  Chinese  to  English,  and  hands-on 
experience  in  practical  and  laboratory  classes. 

Discussion  was  carried  out  quite  often  in  some  classes.  They  were 
sometimes  student-initiated  when  the  students  asked  questions  for 
clarification.  More  often,  however,  the  students  held  discussions  with  their 
neighbours  both  for  clarification  and  verification.  It  was  in  these 
negotiations  that  the  students  made  out  the  teacher's  intent  regarding  the 
tasks  they  had  to  perform. 

Teaching  was  mostly  textbook  oriented  and  instructional-material 
oriented.  Both  Ihe  teachers  and  students  needed  written  records  of  what  the 
teacher  had  taught  partly  because  of  their  concern  for  examinations.  The 
teachers  invariably  referred  to  the  textbook  or  instructional  material  at  some 
point  in  the  lesson  !n  some  classes,  the  teacher  instructed  the  students  to 
underline  phrases  in  the  textbook.  Underlining  appeared  to  be  a  form  of 
summarizing  or  outline  which  most  of  the  other  teachers  gave.  Some 
outlines  were  in  the  form  of  handouts,  others  in  the  form  of  notes  on  the 
chalkboard.  The  students  appeared  to  rely  heavily  on  handouts  and  notes. 
Classwork  and  homework  assignments  consisted  of  answering 
comprehension  questions  found  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  or  section  in  the 
textbook,  completing  workbook  exercises  or  worksheets  which  consisted  of 
exercises  such  as  question-answer,  completion  of  blanks,  construction  of 
diagrams  and  charts,  etc.  Homework  was  mostly  individual  work  with  an 
occasional  group  project. 


Finding  4.  The  students  interacted  with  a  variety  of  graphics  in  the 
classroom. 

The  students  interacted  with  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  graphics 
representing  all  the  knowledge  structures  in  the  Knowledge  Framework. 
There  were  representational  pictures  (Levie  &  Lentz  1982)  which  appeared 
singly  or  in  a  sequence.  There  were  picture  stories  which  the  students  had  to 
read  and  understand.  There  were  series  of  pictures  showing  procedures. 
Non-representational  pictures  (Levie  &  Lentz  1982)  included  maps  of 
different  kinds,  showing  political  divisions,  physical  features,  economic 
classifications,  routes,  locations  and  demographics.  Graphic  organizers 
usually  appeared  in  the  form  of  trees  or  time  lines.  In  mathematics  and 
geography  classes,  the  students  had  to  draw,  interpret,  and  answer 
questions  on  graphic  representations  of  quantitative  data  such  as  bar 
graphs,  line  graphs,  pie  charts,  pictographs  and  other  charts.  In  addition, 
they  had  the  chance  once  every  two  weeks  to  interact  with  computer 
graphics  which  they  created  by  programming. 

Whether  or  not  teachers  drew  students'  attention  to  textbook 
illustrations  depended  on  the  teacher  and  the  illustration.  The  teachers 
usually  drew  the  students'  attention  to  maps  and  charts  which  explain  the 
text.  Sometimes,  the  teacher  built  graphics  on  the  chalkboard  while 
presenting  the  lesson.  Other  times,  the  students  had  to  answer  questions  on 
graphics  displayed  on  the  chalkboard  either  in  writing  or  orally.  Some  of  the 
teachers  prepared  their  own  graphics  on  handouts  and  worksheets.  The 
teachers  went  over  the  graphics  with  the  students  before  requiring  them  to 
do  exercises  on  the  graphics. 

However,  I  should  add  that  the  variety  of  graphics  the  students 
encountered  in  no  way  signifies  that  the  teachers  did  not  attach  importance 
to  the  written  word.  Quite  the  contrary,  teaching  and  learning  were  mostly 
text-based,  hence  the  teachers'  constant  complaint  about  the  students'  low 
written  language  proficiency.  Only  in  practical  lessons  in  the  prevocational 
school  did  the  teachers  and  students  rely  on  graphics  more  than  on  texts. 

Finding  5.  The  students  encountered  different  knowledge  structures  in 
instruction 

The  students  encountered  text  representing  different  knowledge 
structures  in  different  subject  areas.  They  were  also  provided  with 
opportunities  to  practise  various  skills.  However,  it  was  only  in  language 
classes  that  the  teacher  pointed  out  linguistic  devices.  Some  examples  of 
knowledge  structures  in  instruction  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  This  figure  shows 
examples  of  knowledge  structures  in  written  text,  in  oral  discourse,  and  in 
graphic  form  with  which  form-one  students  interacted.  In  other  words,  the 
Knowledge  Framework  is  common  across  languages  and  cultures.  These 
knowledge  structures  represent  knowledge  input  or  available  schema 
(Carrel!  1988)  which  should  be  retrievable  in  English.  But  are  they?  To 
answer  this  question,  I  attempted  to  find  out  these  students'  awareness  of 
knowledge  structures  and  academic  graphic  literacy. 


Figure  7.    Knowledge  Structures  Form-One  Students 
Encountered  in  the  Classroom 
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Knowledge  structure  awareness  and  graphic  literacy  of  Hong 
Kong  students 

Finding  6,  The  students  could  present  knowledge  in  graphic  form  after 
explicit  teaching 

Similar  to  a  study  I  conducted  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  (Tang  1991a), 
findings  of  this  study  showed  that  the  students  experienced  no  difficulty 
representing  knowledge  graphically  after  they  had  been  explicitly  taught.  In 
a  group  project  in  which  the  students  in  the  Chinese  middle  school  had  to 
represent  the  findings  of  a  survey  in  graphic  form,  all  the  six  groups 
successfully  completed  the  task.  They  were  successful  because  all  the  steps 
had  been  explicitly  taught  and  they  had  understood  the  technique  of 
showing  quantity  or  frequency  by  means  of  a  graphic.  They  understood  how 
to  use  graphics  to  represent,  organize  and  interpret  (Levin,  Anglin,  &  Carney 
1987)  information.  They  were  able  to  choose  the  most  suitable  format  to 
display  their  data.  Moreover,  they  tried  to  make  the  project  more  interesting 
by  decorating  it  with  pictures,  photographs,  and  symbols. 

Finding  7.    The  students  understood  graphics  in  instructional  materials 

Interviews  with  individual  students  showed  that  they  understood  the 
representation  as  well  as  the  function  of  textbook  illustrations.  I  randomly 
chose  a  number  of  students  from  different  schools  and  asked  them  to  tell  me 
what  each  textbook  illustration  was  about.  There  were  graphics  representing 
different  knowledge  structures.  They  included  the  following: 
— pictures  which  elicited  a  story; 

—comparison  charts  comparing  the  characteristics  and  genres  of  two 
chapters; 

—classification  charts  and  trees  which  categorized  various  objects  and 
activities; 

— diagrams  with  arrows  showing  cause-effect; 

— maps  which  defined  political  divisions  and  described  locations; 

— cycles  which  showed  principles,  e.g.,  the  water  cycle;  and 

—signs  and  symbols,  e.g.,  question  marks  which  showed  choice  and 

decision  making  and  checks  and  crosses  which  signified  choice  and 

evaluation. 

According  to  the  students,  the  teachers  drew  their  attention  to  all 
illustrations,  hence  their  understanding  and  accuracy  of  explanation. 

The  students  relied  on  the  form,  the  shape,  the  title,  headings,  and  labels 
to  construct  meaning  from  graphics.  They  looked  at  the  shape  first  and 
formed  a  judgment.  Then  they  looked  at  the  title  to  verify  their  first 
impression,  and  the  headings  or  labels  if  the  graphic  was  in  Chinese.  When 
they  knew  the  language,  they  took  advantage  of  it  to  interpret  non- 
representational  graphics.  Representational  pictures  were  usually  more  easily 
interpreted. 


Finding  8.  The  students  were  able  to  construct  meaning  from  graphics 
presented  in  English. 

The  students  who  had  encountered  certain  graphic  forms  in  Chinese 
could  make  out  the  meaning  of  similar  graphics  presented  in  English.  1 
interviewed  a  number  of  students  to  find  out  their  understanding  of  graphics 
taken  from  English  textbooks  used  in  Vancouver.  The  graphics  represented 
all  the  knowledge  structures  in  the  Knowledge  Framework.  The  interviews 
show  that  with  their  limited  English,  the  form-one  students  could  make  out 
accurately  what  many  of  the  graphics  were  about.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
graphic  in  English  could  elicit  their  prior  knowledge  acquired  in  Chinese. 
They  had  no  difficulty  identifying  maps  and  street  maps.  They  recognized 
visual  cues  (Hurt  1989)  such  as  the  compass  points,  the  scale,  and  the 
legend.  They  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  classification  trees,  a  graphic  form 
common  across  languages.  All  the  students  could  explain  a  cycle  accurately 
when  it  was  a  picture-word  diagram.  When  there  were  no  pictures  or 
symbols  to  help  them,  they  looked  at  the  shape  and,  with  the  help  of  prior 
knowledge,  made  an  intelligent  guess.  The  students  were  aware  of  the 
knowledge  structures  of  sequence  and  principles.  They  were  also  aware  of 
simple  visual  cues  (Hurt  1989)  such  as  arrows  which  could  show  either 
procedure  or  causes. 

Quantitative  graphics  were  easily  recognized.  Bar  charts  and  line 
graphs,  with  the  coordinate  axis,  the  x  axis  and  y  axis  are  common  across 
cultures.  So  are  pie  charts  and  pictographs  with  Arabic  number  labels  and 
the  '$'  and  '%'  symbols.  The  students  were  familiar  with  the  different  forms  of 
graphics  for  displaying  survey  data.  In  the  same  way,  they  could  identify 
time  lines  and  time  charts  without  hesitation.  They  recognized  arabic 
numbers  as  well  as  the  abbreviations  'B.C.'  and  'A.D/,  e.g.,  220  B.C.,  which 
could  be  found  in  their  Chinese  history  books. 

These  findings  support  the  thesis  that  certain  comprehersion  input  in 
Chinese  's  retrievable  in  English,  1  suggest  that  graphic  representations  of 
knowledge  structures  are  the  tools  for  effecting  the  activation. 

Discussion 

The  above  examples  are  but  a  sample  of  the  data  collected.  However, 
they  have  contributed  to  some  interesting  findings.  In  the  first  place, 
knowledge  structures  as  defined  by  Mohan  (1986)  are  reflected  in  the 
curriculum  and  instruction  of  Form  One  classes.  They  are  present  in 
academic  Chinese  discourse  and  English  discourse.  Knowledge  structures 
are  common  across  languages  and  can,  thus,  be  used  for  building  students' 
available  background  knowledge  learned  in  the  students'  LI  as  well  as  for 
activating  prior  knowledge  when  they  learn  content  knowledge  in  a  second 
language. 

Hong  Kong  students  encounter  many  of  the  knowledge  structures  in 
graphic  form  in  their  learning  particularly  in  prevocational  or  practical 
subject  disciplines.  Many  graphic  forms  and  textbook  illustrations  are 


common  across  languages.  Moreover,  Hong  Kong  students  enjoy  a  high 
level  of  graphic  literacy.  They  are  aware  of  different  graphic  representations 
and  they  interact  with  graphics.  They  can  read  and  write  graphics  after  they 
have  been  taught.  They  can  also  construct  meaning  from  different  graphic 
forms.  Besides,  they  can  understand  graphic  representations  of  knowledge 
structuj9s  presented  in  a  second  language.  This  finding  suggests  that 
semiotic  acts  (Hodge  &  Kress  1989)  within  the  same  culture,  e.g.,  the 
culture  of  lower  secondary  textbook  illustrations,  may  be  performed 
successfully  across  languages. 

It  appears  that  graphic  representations  of  knowledge  structures  can  be 
used  to  bridge  Chinese-medium  and  English-medium  content  teaching. 
They  can  be  used  (1)  in  Chinese-medium  situations  to  input  available  prior 
knowledge.  (2)  They  can  also  be  used  in  English-medium  situations  to 
activate  or  retrieve  ESL  students'  prior  knowledge  learned  in  Chinese.  The 
classroom  model  described  earlier  can,  thus,  be  used  in  secondary  schools  in 
Hong  Kong  to  bridge  Chinese-medium  and  English-medium  instruction. 

Many  of  the  teachers  I  observed  did  incorporate  some  of  the 
components  of  the  classroom  model  in  their  teaching.  For  example,  some 
teachers  pointed  out  to  the  students  the  conventions  of  textbook 
illustrations,  such  as  the  title,  the  form,  headings,  and  labels.  They  can  go 
further  by  making  use  of  graphics  to  present  information  and,  perhaps, 
setting  examination  questions  in  graphic  form  as  well.  I  also  came  across 
teachers  setting  tasks  which  required  the  students  to  represent  knowledge 
and  data  in  graphic  form.  There  were  occasions  when  the  students  had  to 
interpret  graphics  and  represent  them  in  spoken  and  written  language.  In 
other  words,  isolated  bits  and  pieces  of  the  model  were  found  in  some  of  the 
classrooms  observed  but  the  tasks  were  neither  systematically  nor  regularly 
assigned. 

The  classroom  model  described  earlier  is,  thus  practicable.  It  is  not  an 
entirely  novel  proposal.  Many  teachers  are  already  conducting  some  of  the 
suggested  tasks  in  their  classrooms.  What  is  needed  is  for  both  language  and 
content  teachers,  Chinese-medium  and  English-medium,  in  LI  and  L2 
situations,  to  realize  the  potential  of  the  conceptual  framework  on  which  the 
model  is  built,  and  use  the  Knowledge  Framework  systematically  and 
regularly  for  curriculum  and  lesson  planning  and  implementation.  Language 
and  content  teachers  will  then  be  able  to  cooperatively  bring  about  the 
building,  availing  and  activating  of  prior  knowledge  to  enhance  ESL  student 
learning  of  content  knowledge.  They  will  be  developing  the  students' 
language  proficiency  and  preparing  them  for  English-medium  instruction  at 
the  same  time. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  this  is  a  brief  introduction  to  an  approach  which  may  prove 
effective  in  bridging  Chinese-medium  and  English-medium  instruction.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  bridging  course  which  provides  'an  intensive,  cross-curricular, 
three-month  English  language  development  program'  (Hong  Kong  Bank 


Foundation  1993),  nor  does  ii  wish  to  replace  the  three-month  programme.  It 
is  a  long-term  approach  which  bridges  Chinese-medium  and  English-medium 
instruction  by  addressing  the  teaching  of  English  proficiency  and  content-area 
subject  matter  simultaneously.  The  Knowledge  Framework  is  widely  adopted 
in  schools  in  Vancouver.  A  large-scale  project,  the  Vancouver  School  Board 
Language  and  Content  Project  based  on  the  Framework  ( Early  et  al.  1 989)  has 
been  launched  to  increase  the  academic  achievement  of  English  as  a  second 
language  students  and  low  English  proficiency  students.  Both  teacher 
feedback  and  research  results  have  been  positive.  However,  further  research 
has  to  be  conducted  to  establish  its  effectiveness  in  the  Hong  Kong  situation. 
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m^mmm.iym'^\fi>m--m.  ■■  izi-i- — — — ^ 
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5|€  4<    %  ffl  'i'-  •  fi  I  til  -f  i"  A  W  ^    /i^  (?r  h%  .  ^  i'ii.  1 1 1  •  ft!  ■  ^  flUJil '  K ■  fiS 

m  ^  t^t  ®  fH  K  ^-  -r  IS  '2 1^  ^  ^i'^j  '/ii  in  i^ii .  ^ '  f  /  #  (jSc  ibk .  n  n '  ^'-j 

'i'4».'f-fi'Jll!lii  •  ttifl-fl;My4ffl,i"1fi'J|iil!M  •  IMi^r'Nili'r-rr^lLijic  •  nr/riwni. 

•  ¥;t'fi"fif;itty4ffi.i"i  ■ 

Inlfi'-j  ;  Yj    miA^MW'']  ■  ifii>;i'liVfli)f>ro^^|M)ii'j   Wr;,ri;.i:L'Vf  I")  •  ti'fj^illi 
■t.R  .  J),t^i'i'?'=M<l-)fl'J  ■  ^i^m^<m'i  •  -fi  'i^JiH^I-lfl'j  • 
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ifij.in1Jikiigi1iliMlHifiiy.M/]^rf9;irhY'i?'-fv:  •  HPjiVlijVt/f;/.  °  Wjtt  •  -flifH<tUtl 
.ii'(AHliHfli,a^+1i|n1i;)cUjji-,6;^^IH  •  •  iWiiftlu 

(\']i^im^^>i\  -  .fi^fiii"-]  •  ifi]7i-;iM]  ■;iiuimi^>\"'ivxmu\^]  -mmiiti^-' 

urn  i-.iwri<jiis^?i-  •  yiroj..ut-^  \:^'\'j}hm\  -  ■j^(iii-;a:f,-vi-iiiMii.jtfii 
jtt  ■  -■saffli'i]  ■  ji]?j;-^ii.i]ifi)jgffl/f>i>.-]fi^j  ■iR.inj.i/f .  ill :  ^fifi  ■     ;  ^ 
1^      ■•  itf'i-:  ■  it-fft :  mm  ■  fitfi* :  Miiii  ■  v-in  ■■     ■  r--^  ^  mh-  ■ 
:  n  ■  j!i(f^.r :  .liijj  -  mm  ■  ,€^;/t:';^^^?^  -  v)  ■mi.i-.s-^^fiii..-]  ■  ii]fi;+ii 

l-'lifi]",¥r(V4<l"1  ■  )£^ffi4<l»]ri<j  -Mi^iili  '  ill  :  m''jk{\W  •  ']'^i-}hm  ■•  '^mxi 

^  ■  mm)-  ■•  ^t^\m  •  mm  mnuiu  •  tmuiu  ff-c^^jj  ^ 

fi'f^frWi  i!^;J      ^f.f??--M li^Jfi^j 4<l"1f'iS'h'f fill lii  •  Yi  li.V 'il  li^- Z.5  J'  'Ji-iit^ 4; 

^  'limit  •■  t:/;ty.iffi.i"]  •  >'i;sii^HM^'\<mm  •  - 

JtiA-i-t']i*^-v^4-;i'rn.Hi'i.i:'?^,';ni  i^f^ijin :  /,it:  r  -  liitiia; .  ri\U'\mr;n\i\ii\\i<i 

•  fii'))iftt,riiiYi!;t"rwitnii5f;^4-)ii'!ttw.i  •  i^iijwitiinurifi:/  n-i'Stitr^ 
ri^j m!&&  ■  •'>^.;ii'di'Stii^r;ff ij •  m  • '  «f  r  ,fii'  Mttt ,  •  ^i^iii^mi  • 
ifijJiii!r-jQ,i..i  ••  y.fviiiii :  Hijc  •  tm '  fi^<ii{^imiimmza  •  idi^^f-k 


% ' '  fiAiiim  •  wi^.'r-.ini  ■  n\n:h-nk(mm\-  ■  )!)fw-fiifl"]iii'.^'i--.. 
n^j '\ ■ '  ri;  ifii ft  .1"! -j^  'jY  1  ■  ri'j  ss  h.v  •  tu  -j  i  it!:-  f r  fife  m  w  «! ft'f  ft^j  fisi 


B^k^ik  \:LLm'>lL  Kits  •  fiiYi;^Xf'l!)|]fi9®f*.5.'l'  •  V,l\\i\L  f  IJ^Wmmi 

^muk  i'mm  ■  ■.wmk-^nm^  ^  iii-inifiifi^  •  ^.^'^JM^i  i'swYiukM 
m<'f  •  fpijii  i-./i:,'r^:.jjMf.'.'i'  •  ■Yn^( k^i^^i x^n  • 

mum  •  {A'mVY¥il\\k^'^  '  'ii'rM'l-:  J' A:i)l:iV;ffi'r',i"]  ■  ''f.';Lii.Hi;fi'J'l^iiSi 

N  W  .^.1  J'  «l:  f  r  fill  ffl  '  r  •  f^L  1 956  ^r-      •      (^i  'k  f\i  \'  k  H  fl'J  '  v'k '  ?'  W  ft 

'iK- »  •  j'^;i|ii:fl:f?)|]'i-'iliiti'i'jflr^.  '  fiitlil'M!'-  kk\WY 
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itE  ^  Mv '  mmmtm  ^  m^)  f^i^mm- r-mitz'm  ^ 

.ffffl-ijilOIHrt^JM-ffililS'r  •  sJiM<Xiii}ifi:i:5i<h'f'l'ri'J.i"]  •  #MMiEiii,^.'i  ^l:?5irf,'f'l• 
fl<J^•"l  ■> 

2.  W:^SWJllil 

I"]  h^^iiXiS  (^-ifm  .  Id: ,'.  fl^i'ii.iffliiilift-iiH/fp^ k  ''A w.ffi7-s..iri^J h'm  » 

M  ■■  ^Vf'j'j'j  •  iiii'-^'^-  ■■  mim  •  ^;rjt!iM  ■       ^  imm'n^'n^  ■•  mmim 

m-f  •  ii^ii^'j '  m^-  •  mm  ■•      •  ]■*:  •  j  'f  •     ^  "re  ^  "rn'^  ■■  m 

•  -hm  •  «m'i  -  n^jff  •  i\my}'^  ■■  id&%::im%Ln:hi  •  tiifiifi:iiiiMi,'t 

Hs;;.'fi'3cy/,Yd"iM,i,'f  •  iii//^tH»i:i'X;idi*.h'fi'Vii.V)ii  ri"]iVi'5t.i£,'Ti-'  •  tjv^m 

ji;'f<iA:)i]4^'i--ft)ini'ifi'i^'i-:n=j  •  H'mmiir^i^)iii^'m  •  -fi.tm 

•  .  ^^'J^l^\nl  -  r.  ■  fi'iri^jffifi'V'i--  ■  HJ^K{>'im^:fi  v  •  ^^nm)& 
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3. 

^ lis. -1115 JiiN  rm.  ■•  ^Mi'm  •  minai  ^  wmdi  •  '^!^J .  ^  ""w ,  ^  '"rr.ri^ 
X- lj.  <)■  it  ,1  •  •  fffi  rr.  Pig  .G  'ii   •  ii-  n  I  •.  di  f i  ,n-  ^  ib  •  m  4^  ^^  m  'ii 

n"]^,'fi-i  •  Klii  )ifif'|-.  rW;ffl lW-i;t|M]  •1■.1^.!lfH^M^|.'•]^,M•'l);';l'<ii^^• 
^//Ifilfi^j  •  f)i"rii[iiA-^f^'/>f1lf?fffifl'J|ll|S  •  -fiMffi[;jalJilltrU/,'i"fl'j|ll)ia  • 
(iljiji-i'i  iMi.'HU>l"]fi<j|!i|M  •  fiiiriliA-4^iK f  |.i]f|!j|li)M  M'hr^'imnWiWm 

,v  m'i- M  %  i'v  :4  .v,  i>  |.  'i  •  ia-  f  1  ri'j  iv.  -^i  >^  'in  Ih  •  I'l;  .mi:  f i  ,ri-  ^  fi 
fj!}  •  iiiw  :  //'^  >  >^  •  .Cjti  •  I'i  ii-  •  ,\(fij)*'i"  •  m  •  w'^  •  m  • 
'Vn'r'r  ^'iii'i'WiVfUfvjAfiWr'iir  nw,  •  wnvi  ■  I  'vuitiiw  ^  n  •  k  • 

/)<  •  4-  •  :i;  •  l-.tJI  ^1]  •  Lk    l.'.l  •  lim'MkU  '  ifiii'iriflf^iAdifi'  Lll.^.i  • 
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4.  myjm$^mm 

.'>i-;w:Mi'li'r'.i''jri'j-*i-).fe:  •  ifi!M<?vi'.'Sii!iit)  j' ji-fi!iM)t)ri'jy4ffi5.';-',i"j "  Yi'.e^iz  • 
0i:^.\i\rM\  •  i^'^i^nw^rr-rn'm  •  fii.)ti^i?ijii'i-'ri'j>'^'aini.^);*.ttJ  • 

■^M':'45,vii)tifi'j'r',i..i  •  ^ly  rrii;  ,fi'j'iV:if5'i--,ini  ■ 

i,iri.v;-1-^|li;lvliVj  111; /r'ifiifl  fl;"  <H\\  m'A^}  •  tJ^MH  ^  ' -(U>{\>Ul">i 
.'lM,",V'f/^.!l.l/c1^lJ^^:  •  jFLn'l;      ll:-t'r>lf';J|  n'l'IIJ  •  Ifi)  Ji^- fi.G /Vi      U'f-'fi-'ifi,'!-  " 


-1l  a'  f")  ^ 


rf«  •  ^imm(\\^J.him-M(\m%  r  •  fii.iiif$f)ii^$fii);';*ii!riR-,i!iifi;j  « 
t:fJ:frA  i.f$;/ifiiff'jiii^ij  •  |..iinxM"it.,>iiii  •  \iL<^ru  r  -  -  t4i  11*1  was; r-,i"i 
f  I  ^  ^1-  fi  if>  w  ti5 '  ;•■  ri^j  JiJi y.^-  •  in 1 1  n  ffi  -  ;■-  n^j  //■  •  f*-  n )f;  ijn  j' m 

Ifll  1 1.  tli<l  4>  'J^-  ()•■  l'i;f/tflifb')i.i/f't'  •  'ill  '-li  U  ;ig,ltii'r€  J'  II'J'  l-'iinl  Ifl)  ^Mignl 

wtl'5'i--.i"j  •  /i:|{4|,¥tii.'f¥;tf^MifWJ'l!(*'it'fi'JPv:{li^  ^  iiftrr-.'Mt;ill  •  'iir4i>v;'^-«lU|j 

-i'^il  n  ffl  -  i--    •  K  (!"]  ^>  m  iVj  &  ■  r     .'(.li  n^j  111]  i^ri  •  •  ;;,;]  ^  .1^  •  u  'ii- 
':}ii'jfi't>A.'j:-i^fii{1lll  •  >Iiim'\\;il\kinfif\'}  KBM&i\'}  •  fii;i--,i.i]Mi.l[itiiVj';> 

iii  J i.i'r  iii- I'i,  i",  I'liii  I ij  11 :  h  iJii III)  1 ; iti  1",  iy  iui  1  ii  i-ii  iX: fv  >i •  'O' ^  Yi: .  •  ^.'j 
J'-  -!(';  u  f  I  ii'i     f  i:  •  ifii  •  |M]  I'l   •  n  f  K  K  «i; ,1  f  i,'; 1 1  '  «j  --ii  \<i  \K , 

./■•III  ;  Uif)  /.,;V-i'i  .^<'J'L-(,Yb'<  (1  •  Afli'i--;,n]„'i;)|)  rriAfl;  •  lUflli'V; 

))i;^'-  I'iiWfi  ^stni  ■  ai'.aii'jii  'i-'ii:;,..)  •  iuv-trifviu'^.  1-  •  i^iinnM  1' 

■RU/i  •  i'l  n -.v;- 'I. hfin^j If. lilt  •  I'M-./Mh'^  -  fU'l'ii^jn/i  :c-'J-'W 
'I'  •  ';iiini.ri^;"]Ui:k'.lii',/.;'>iiYj  •  fili.'),!-!.  r.HltitV'iv'^iii'J  •  ftflihu'^f  l^ti^v.-.v,- 
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ftiif'IiiMl:;jilkllTV5c4^1-i^nJi|Wffi'f'.N  •  likflsKi'ilinfl.Sfi'Jli.il^fi  °  ^^iMlWnTI'iiS 

m\'} ' 


■'^ra'^^Ji'jri  ■  w.iF;,;..)ii(i*i   ■  1*7 !| ii,„';  j.,t,tii<fi  ■  a2wiT2hi 

.'I     ■^liSllii]  I.  ■  I'l2(i2  f  2(i3 

1  'mi"]  I  •  a2(v^ 

r-    -^im^LI'I'i}]    %<m.l)  K    •  1W2  i|  3  )1  l.ifij  i*MI;i;Ufl  >\<W  1-  •  L-    Cl  4  r    I   "  a 

7     '^liUPfcJll     'L'„:yi}.'H  .  •  |..|  1    ■  iVXi 

X        A  'I'l'H;,,'!,', i<.'(„!VM(,>         ■  't-i  r;;'i  y-w  y,  'i  „',v.-;.:Vii')(».j  )■  ■  ft;!*!.;;,',  v;v.W) 
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mi  m  m  .I'f  i";- jui  .tfi  f1  ^  it  l^i^  •  /i;  ©  M;         fi'J  .^1.1 1>  I  •. iili  ] 

•  Aj!l^^  A-  ,{lan")!iU'  I-  ,(tsap«)i!liMl'r  rt'^i'  lap^  ,  •  ^im''  li.  ,(i]ou") 
Ml'^  •  ;it1)j!c'lap^  r]ou"  .  ■  {mm'  L  |-A,1I.^|-^  •  'AjW^  L  ,(ts'ik^)!>U'  I-., 
(tsap«)j*^^1>/f>.i  '  ts'iap"  .  (fflrt'  ft?"  .  )  •  *!^r<f«r  A  Ahuf)ni{\  • 
fjJc  ^  ts'iap"  lap"  .  ^ 

{■(tv  mixnj.^)  •  fi'm'  \\  j\'}k%f/r-  ■  mm^^^  w  a^'  it-  Mm 
■if,  •         :  V  ■         ■■  '1  ^y-.mvuM  ■■ '  \i  rium  • '  n-  .us'i 

"  '3  {\  i'(  ■■  mm'  II-  .Mnt'h'Vlll'  -.  ,fii'  !•  M\<\\inh^  ■■        ■.)  |-tsap» 

( i-)-/iap«(  11  1  •  mi'(h'  ''^\  k\\'  :  \- h..{mmv^u'  ii-/L,(/iap« 

ijou")  ■  -i        ■■       -.  ,(/i?")|:«  j;Z.i'/i?">|:yA  •        W-  •  m 

f1;'7.i?«si"l! , 

mm:\i\f'm:i^'  .fi-jnt^'V/.} sa  •        •:  i  - ,  nii yiLifi (!!![. i-r  iii- ,  • 
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sa'  (  _i  )  |-tsap«  (  t-  )  -s5p*  (mi-  'ill  '    -.  I -A-  ,  .-T^jfl-:  ^  \\\\  ,  - 

ilifti^,i,'ft"^Mrifi^     .  ,a:'if:rsi..  •  W  t-  •••  vilii/it.iA   -  .  (siap«)  •  mi^i 

\\\'mMMW  V A\'mm<\\{\ihi  ■■  si-Mi'm  i-tsap»(  t-)-siap»("" )  ^ 

■     I-    .  •  nrj;.if1:'  -   ■.  ,  .  .s'^ft:'  siap»  zi'"' ,  -  mimm'  11-  Am  " 

1.  mm^fm^^u\m^mw' ■■'^ .li^^fi  •  iiiiiiii.i,';-  -fKitj'S't ,  - 

>.Uat)'  •  i:j,a:ii^.itrw'  >  kw'  -n'r't'i'. /I.  MW^    I'l  tSn  li,  •  ^^;mV  f'l'tari' 

mwmirmji \-\"\  ■■      r  -fi-i'm  •  i'ri\-/-^'i^  •       k  •  .i-fifrj. 

mm:ii\nmfimk' t  .(ki-)  •  k'i^t^'}^  ■ ' m,x;m ki'  -tr^kr-  • 
iiiiiiriHA-witsc'  Hi  ,(ts-uri'  iRii"  a  ,|m-]  -  <j  ^m\'imi}.  ^  'iir  i-.t,  .'^ .  •  tn) 

'  ^^Ih  \  k.  -  mr9hAi:uii-)  •  itJii^lili^lv,  •      i^,  ^  im  ■■  I'll  I- 
^'^)  »  i'.fl:i5i".'i,'}lii)l]'  '^V        ^  ,  •  m\  •  f-f  ft'  J'^1^^-V.i,i-;K^|;S'?^>  :  '  : 
•   -iir^  •  iWvSHtjilll'I'I.QX-i'.irtr'i^.    /;)l|]i•^^,■i,';■M•^^)JllJ!U^^  ,  - 

1  0  f)Vj  Ijli  •  '  I'll  ,.iv  j^.  1 1 1  f^,  ,;jsr  4  .^t  f,v  1^1;  {i<^  f,Vj       '    ;  f-  ,  J^i  1 1 1        3  *  f  ,a     f  f« 

lilt- '  i-,ufiiif«!f.A!i!j(',«,,i'i<jfif>i''( ■      i  /jv, •  fii.^N'iJi'  i-iT,-'  i-r-,- 


/<  I  ■  Hf  ni; .  •   iii- '  A- 1  •  Vc  f;*? .  •  ^  is^ij  a-  I  ■ .  ■• 
uiiyr(;f^fi!i!j&fni'j)t]j!H)tJ-ii;-^<'^j<  -  '^ir  ■:  /■.(  m  .  - '  I'q 

'i-h^(lar)"  lo-l  : 

miWlir)'  kaiM  :  ■  m  Mils'  i^fiii  .  "/fW 
V^flAKkua-  kaiM  :  •  MflA] 

kiii  :Ziw.ir  si"  tsoi") :  m;  ^  ■  i^.'^M; 

vJ!.l.  i:-(to-  si"  t^oi-*)  ■  iSr?"- 
ffi,.:'';ikaii-'  tsoiN  :  ■"  fi;!;  ^i^^  H  ,     K' >^ . 
;ii;'iift(la"mua")  :   ilfi  lillJIi 'KiiiH  •  mii/iSiiy^'ii  •  u  KUr^ 

tarn"  poll"  )  :  foV'/  •  WliVi  '{A''^' 
•ffr    (  k-ap-*  pail )  :        lli  R! tfr  .  i^-  i!i) -AV    \t 'm  V.'V 

•ti'rti'ffk'ap-' k'ap^)  :  ji-,v.-  •  1/ 

jfiirMiaii- ii- 1 :  iVWjr*^    .A'.  J'  ■  ■^'I'^p.-'tiiiV': 

l;V  (lair  t.sia^  1   Kiifi  i?iL  L ''^ i 'l di m iiliyfi .'V .^.^  , 

il.V  •  I'rrl.'^  ^<  •   ■.  •   •.-I'M  •    ><U]  '  .i.;  -  I'lH,.;  ,  ■    /^^i-  -.',11.. 


^  ^  J.-^.m  ^  -I'^M.  ^  '"iifiifJ  ^  .-III  ^       ^  1^4115 .  ° 

PM.         -  tJ&.  >  ®  -•  '         o  t-l!&,atll)t>lli.V  •  '"I;j.;ft'lf1:"ts-iu^  •  rill 

'  If-.'  ti^^'^w  -.^'jmu'n  ■ . "  im%m '  tmrn  mMk''^)- 
yA^>]vi'mWiU'  ff-  ■  •  n  :  ^  n  ■:  ^  nn  ^  n\i.  ^  f-r-A-  ^  f-r-ii  ■•  MMy^h 
''h\mkM\¥hm\  \ .  •  i^^iiH:  •  mh'  f-f  ii .  •  A^H'  nk. » )iiiiJ/i,i,r  a. 

fft'  iLfisi'r- \i/j'mM'  -fir?-.  uii'  m^. ,m\mh - ' '\%  i-^;> 

■  MmiV'Mi ,  -  ''M[  A\''^>  fi'J-fiii'.  •         ^-  'iiHtll'  ,  • 

mmiiii ^mim'Y'i^vr  ■ , n ram  •  n h (i.  \-V'.m>idm'  ■ , 4- 

,iA^f>/.l^W^if>/.  •  'iiiHirii)f'V.!ift^^JiiH-ii'f  •  n-.fl:!'!!)!]^"!?^?^-  -  H\\'  ■  PAi'i  , 

Mf  w  Pi  >(r  •  r-  A- , '  fi  I  kw  !ii lift  ri  1)1; .ii'i ii.'f  •  M ',y;  4^ fii^  r\   ■  ill '  ■  r-  •.  I'l 

)r ,  •  :  r  ■Jr ,  ^ll|yl'i,i,'i■!!lJ4^|M■l  •  4^1'^/^?M^^lVil:,i"J  •  'mm'  ■ , 
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•  f-  /l  ri'  jc 


(  ■)i'-i  fi:(  \-m 
(  •)  f/i.(i'i)$i>i 
(  ■)hX  ■:(  T-)lti 


■■.I'l'A  1-/^     ■  —      -:i'i  A-( 

•;iiis«Liv;u^^?^i.^'ii''f.ii!i,ifiiiiitr^  •  ^^wxfiiwmm  ■■  i^mmmfi  ■  ,{m 
iiiiifuri^jfi*]ii&v;tfj  J'  • 


(  ■)  •  •^ll!)iLi^■l!&:N'|^Wl'^.^^lX^^'^i"1.^ll;^■  •  ^■^:^\  •  r^efii'/,,;..!  ■ 

iili  yi'i  'f  ^  fi  I.  ,i"J  fili  fi'« (iili  f',  ;■"]  •  ifi)  1 1.  ,',"]  fili  ^i"J  i n  fi i  I'i  j >: l>i  fill  • 
'  I'M  1 1  '>E'>\1  •  -.III  fll'ft  ,  • '  A  Afiic*  •  ■  ^I'l'U;- .  • '  ■'^1144^  ■■-  "lU: .  • 

(    •  iiiiyiLi,>;i.i:u"ii"fWi'i:j>ifii>',,';ni?arr  •  ii'i{fMri  • 


( I'M )  Mill  ii/i  rtS  I'  ^  W.  n   M  "I  h%  til    fi^J  W:  M m {t  P IjSc Hf  d»l  ■  f  f  ^  ''i'-  ^ 

'ill  :  -JihrasauU*^):  =  )yk  F(ts'vr)' e^):  Kl/k  Fifll  °  (purjMs'vi]^) : 
ffe  !U-  ^  llia^  (mil]"  ts'Yi]') :  ]^  -  >l2ii:t(tsau^  k'i«) :      'J}-  °  ^;J5i(kia^  kM») : 

Hi  !h  .7-1 '  ^ .  (tsia?^)  m i'4  ii    ■  m  fiy iFi'j  fli  1  c fiit 111  1 1.     :  s(j  ^  m  ^ 

ID'  H^..(tso'')lir}rtilii'S^.li![lA:'d:^t^;j  ^  ill  ^  m  ^     ^     ^  H'i'n^  ■■ 

'ill : '  \m.  ^ ' (i-i^.'i .  ^ ' mmk%,  -  ■mm(\'\\.^^>  ■■ '  «a?^'v:a(i,i^ 
ii "  .mimm  ■■  '^mmm  •  h^m.^  -mi  -  m'  •fi--ii- , 

)ll'|lrL(tiriio'.'-)fi'J'Ji:t*j^^^^  :    WuKi    iW-.K)  •   •Jlii  l.(    ill.  I.)  ^  • 

mm  mw  ■ 
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4$ :  '^]^\mm  o  j,tf  •  i'iw-^i«n/£»,i.'fi!i'i3c  •    af^fe/t  •  i  P'i'A 

'  .  (siij ' )  ^  m  if'}  ill:  d"!  ■  ((II  :  ■  Q  «|i  ■  ■  ii  f'V  "  %  tit  f;/.i '] I « \%  ¥A 
3.    f  ^ifft :  ((I'm,!,";-  ■  infill /;^'r.v;)ll'r'ijii>  •  ii'i'4i^Uvl;li)KfI:;liiK  ■■■ 
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h-\mn'nm]\i{iM(\'-}f}^Mn  •  tii^i».^^fjfj,i,'f,"i  i;'r  •  \mw^\!iiim 

fi^j '  M w  ^'j ,g       i^r  m'  ■  Jo^-  f  ill;  i;      fiiE  ill  •  i;j  n^j  •  wj  {ii 

iii  'ii  •  (  ■ ) 'inim^mfi  1^ tf  ill;- ^^inin^j  ■  )'X^,i,'fri:jw,!yi  • 

•Liirj,i,'ir,-  -  ']--(,inj)iifii  -  ■  ■L-;^lW^i,fi  ri^/^  -  'mmMW^-  •  J^j-fiilil/iMf; 
f"i  5-1- :  tii a io!:  ;mn  n^j ;c •>ii- 7- u fi^j '  ;■■ ;/"]  '<  <}  Q  ■  'ii:-i'P. O'f i^  f!} n'j  i;  '«i 

wmi'i;m^}^i^^im.(\^}  ■\(\\mmm  ifn  nHmmji-jui m'f'^ 

i\mm\ii[i\m:(\'}/j\<\\  ■  ifiH^iH§()tiisfj/jtfiAinri'j'4ii'ii'  ■  \in}:i\\-.i^ii\-^\' 


1  /  3-> 
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(  ■- )  t- m I'  1    '^J-- rii'f n^j  //rici^fe I'i^. tii 4< //t I'ii'f  •  r'd k^^' n 

.ffmi>i^tiitjtiJi-)!"n',i \\\\^mmxmm'iM^^M^\\xmm)n}:i  •  w 

flHt  r,i,'f5:?<fffui«[>i:,Y^-  ■  -  ,'fifii;i,'ffiM^;?^/t  •  \A\^m\mmi]>  - 

fii.ja!:-tlif;KjH:fti-fici^'Si,i,'fi;afffRfR?^fr^)':;^^^^^^ 
\mi<  -Man^  rMiL^/uK !  tiu|>„i'r  Wtf-  r  •  t:!i]'i?t>^;iif]>:Mi:i'f.iif]'Mtjii  r^'E 

mm  iaJi::',.'.}'ii;--ficfl"j;iS.it>tP.jii::  ■'j^  iiffli'^M'tri'j  fiAitiM-fkwiiii;^  •■ 

I K36  ^|-- few         '4C HiilKf  •  ill; fe V.tl!!l    l"'V^Ji| n/f    i>t  .'i  m".-  '     H't'Ll ^^J 

;mii}<\'i\^}f\:n(^''>)- '  fiiM>'^z-#i^.'S-i;  icfti'.  -  iii-fi.f^ijicUi'^fiW  •  w. 
,''v  ■  iii.vi  ■  .i'/ii'jri'jt't\Wi  •  Jdf$f'ii)^ii/ii  )^i^^  ;^■•''}^wf■tL^l<Jy|<^J.i■M,'^;ilfllM^■l.l•M 
TO  •  ^iiNi'i;j;i,'iM-'^4'i;(mii)i*;n'ji-./'>  i';./},',  w.'im'}  fiUoi-  \  'jy>^imii^{\: 
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'  t '  'h^■'■.  (f^i  ;it\  3t  f^i  k  ^.  fHj  m  .I'f  f?  Fi    m  ha  •  b%  r  nmk'i'  ^h^f-  (t  Xi 

;iHiii.i/f,-i7i<j,Y,i,'fft^;j  •  ifij4<ii'/>tir,tsi,^ii^,i,'f,"iri<jfiL-'j  ofiit '  ;ii\xm'km 
.i/jjt .1,1; 4^,1,^  -  i^^'mmm;\i\:\r{^  •  ).i-f)iJifti,'f^ri<jiJ!j,^^nfe;j  - 

n/Nii'-u^  ■■  i;;r;      ■.■M•u'^^^•'>f|;JJli^^'$^|;JltM^fl'JllK^^^;Jii-^^^^  ■ 

M'}  ■  fii..i):-;i-(ii]!i,ti:  •  t'J^-']Si,'f  A;').ii,;ti'i'j  i;tf5  •  i!|i)')f,;rKi;j;„'f  A;J,t;#'A^l,s5tl^i■,■i 
,•i/^');^l,)l;t  •  kii^n^  ■f.yri<jitM^i'i<j  ■•  n'fi  ■'^'^iiii^rimmuii^ 
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{ U  ■  ^> )  A 1 1  M  m  ^  i'f  iiM  r  5:  6iJ  W  fil  )j  -  5i  It  X  M  & 
fi:  a  -fh '  I '  /J      'A:  t  h  ig  ^  fi      l^S^fife  iJ  )M  f)^  ° 

h\h\ '  '{k'^ii^mn-fm h-\i\\  -  ^^i^imm^m  °  te].iiiignHijf'i^{i!i-'Kri,'f.i;tic 
>^^ifi<ji'(F.  •ri<iii-:(^ti(i<j.ii'iif4ii,*A-  ■  }^mm!:Kmi\xn^mmm  -(^^jm^m 
iiiitmm^m \Mii^mr,ii\xn^fmw.;tn  •  iHA  mmnxntt'^ 
f'hjiiflAUtSi  \-M  -lii^^  ■  mw};i!\xn:fiAii!&>ii  iM'-^^eAmm  ■  iXii-: 


.■i-.irM:]i-tt:m  -  •  niMfm  •  •  mm  wm.mm.mi-  ° 

?B  ■-  •  ,i,'f,Yf,M:}iWi-,^'^'i;ri-:  -  fhfrfi-: '  ifii,i,'}i;?sc'^/.i!ij<j-  u.m  -  mi 

n. ' 

f I-. f=?f I-: f?  i!i fi^j i#! %  '  -g;- f'ii ,1,'}  ^^^^ ,iHi jij jfi ^-f ^ '\-itm- ^\ r ^ if 
rnsii^-te^wn:  f\^h;i!\xniif^^iA>^  m^ix^  •  f'i!^^.'i-t.r(f!Mf/fi^i(iji'ifi 

fiij  •  ifUtiv^^fiiHij  •  f'P}^.'i--.t.^:i;}tiifiiii;f-jji!r.^^i-ri'j.i'f jc^^^  ^ 

mmmiAm.mmx  •  i^-H,'fi;ff!ii((j-v'L/jitri  '^ifitiU-fi^juiiii'ifi-iiijM^  -  - 
:  •  ;(,'fii:fiit^)rt)ij;fi<j.%i-;rr-ri-:  -^nmiimjmi  ■  •  ^^m^^  - 

f -f «'! J t fiii^}^. f I- w  1  iL V mm fi^j ^.'r a "  ifii i.- f i- 1 1-: i^^i <i " )»i r 
'b'itji:fi!i^/fi  iii'fiji:  •  ^mmmmY  iii'^m^in^^f^mn.i^^sBik  r 


fHjsi^-'j^.M  ifii  °  't:ii-:M-i5fiiif.i?f^a^-ii  -^i^-i^ii^  •  mm^axm'-i^m 

r&  ■•  uii^;ii\x-m'rrh  \<\imm^m'U{m^^^^^^  -imwi^"-  ^ 

u  Mj-  fiii  mm  'vj  n^j    f  i--^^^  im     r  J  i- ftt  -f ■  m  \  r  - 
{\  -mm." mv^^xw)'^■  \\\-r<  •  ^'^1%^^ n^mwmwm 

"J 
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St\  A  H   X  ( ,i,'f ,  Y  }^    )  fill  in  ( |Aj    )  .R  .Tr  l^^l  M  (]'•}  ,Wj  li^   ^  {\  ffi  ; 't'    i  1 

<\>mm  = 


1   li'  ttffHi-A:  ws:!]  111!)! 


■  t\\'> m ik  'ii '  m  w  k ;si m m  J}  ia-  liif  fig  '  i  ■  hk  'R  -ii:- n'j  ■  m  -  iii 't-  •  f i-ft 
5^)fg-  -II  r-'i!  •  ft^nm  •  fiiiiiE r  Am¥i,rrii^ffi  '  :mvmr>h>]<  ■  fiiUn^ 

o  fti/tirr(E.  p.  Torrance)  iy'  itft,tft<J  ■Y'- nfi  ,(^(i/orr  • 

1988)  °  j^iii-Y':^irri-:/<  I  '-lMU/iiliiJ  ■  ^f  n  >  ^riiHl"]'l^'(y:wf^Mi;jfi:-  •  ,1.^^^^ 

I'Ff-  'I-  II  //t  fi  fr  1'  f1-:  ll-'l^  fl'J  <fi  fli  (  "A  mT*  i'/  '  1979;  Howeison,  1981; 
Torrance.  1962  •  1988)  »  'idmVfitu'i ^.M 'i<  '     ^ftiJiS  ^jAfl'J  A  •  Ullflli 

r  -I'l  L-  \-/<uz'^m  •  i982)  •  \'\A\m.  •  Yiiifjfi'iii:.- 


/i  mi^  -  w:  it  ifii  f-\  iJr  ■)  I-  r^}  fl  1  '/.H'  ii    fi'j  1 1  jj:  ■  iu  f  r  i  i^i  <i"  -f'l  ftt  iyi  fpi 

.a   fiiJiifilE^JlW^iii'i^jf'liiA-^fiAMtinfliif^^^  '  ■^■iifl;jfllJS3fiUJ  • 

Mri<j;ig'«lfiiJjlVf)li;j  »  ( Fluency)  tlirPl^at^W^J'^  •  UP  lUl  ff 'j- A:  1,1; 

\S::k^(\m)}  "  ^#M^J  (Flexibility)  j1^'1^|n]5>gU«^^||'l//Ari'J.'i'-^-  •  WiSil'^  ■ 
WH-     h  ^K  'fH  l"l  >  ■    •  Mi  //  A  fl'J  m  J)     n  fiiJ  J}  (Originality )  ^It  )i  M  fl'j  K 
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Ui^'i'^  rmmmmmnmm^  •  ■•ri-[^f'LMfjK^;>  •  iii?:ii.g;fij^'h/£ff<i^jfi^ 

(  ■:) 

[ummimm       }m  •  mim-mm ft )sik 

( 1 )  ^mmmk  (input)  ifu  h-  •  nvst)^  ^j^^mm mmmmY->\\yA  % 

(3)  ^wf-fi^j , '11  (output) ifij.Y '  uVik)ii^  >om^\mKmu-  • 

(4)  n\m}'^^^Mm^^mtiA^\\M^f.f\^iii  ■  •Ji^^-'?J.f]tfiiJDr);il  "  /Jiiufisi 

(5)  '  4</h';^,ifti*/.ui)'fifiijiiVi.£5jnj]'jiM  .  ifii 
■rrri:ti^f.'S//ifu  •  ijj^if^^^r^'i-ri^jirr^'D  ^  mm.  ^  vm  ^  4<tfiw 

n- 
mn\  ■■ 
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(::),l'iji:^l>( :  wm  ^  L'.uti  ^  ° 

(1)  mi^'mu!,i'' 

(2)  >(<  V.  IfF  iHiJir  o 

(3)  imM^^^'klU'^ 

(4)  miLm.^su^^>\Vfm''mmM » 

(W)  ■■ 

(1)  5$ij'(a^^;yifii.'i'.-?MiiliS  ° 

(2)  i:iii^<f-Jifimi?i;-  ^  - 

(3)  y:iijiiiii^frifriV  ° 

(4)  m^mmt  -  iIpj    R-'f^rf^  - 


'^L  l-^JfR  •  ii/j<;iif?!^ifi¥ri;Jui.//ifiirt'j)j5c.%1  ° 

i982^r-2ifir(*T  ^  \\i Mm fim:i^ 252  '  f^'jiLT-flsmii  •  lUi  -^Kaiiiwm 
ji:£;ji«fiij;jvn.'ii^Hii!.i!;rtrt<j('^  •  1991)  -  iumm-m--^-{K  °  a  m-im 
m  •  A:i:^v,fiyfiijjii£iiui$fri{fii(fi!^ji(i  •  mimii^^'m-tmjjuwm^-} 

NA:|J^:;/i(iijii^r-^:f|iJiiV,'i'.^-fiif'f^  -  I-IilV  •  )!l''Vkm\'M 
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i^\^.u^w\vk^Km\m)kmMvm^mmm\i')^  •  1991)  ^ 

(  /l) 

m  4-;  ill  A"  tit  if-3  i^i  m "  K m n^j  fiij  '&  jj  w •  '.-j  .i/i-  •     a ,1 

ffr*:fIlJ^fS5  »  /h  l:iJi'l'pi«?1-i1k/i/^l!rrirf]1ifiiJji^iil^-ft^  •  4<'>te 

ufnxia^^m^  •  iii,?ii^.<i>.h»f  l:li)^t?:^^1•:a¥.M^'i!,^^^^>iI■^l^i^iil«#^f-'l^f^|J 

liftit (Brainstorming)].!;    mill^inWm&lil^-^-'Mm  '  't'^mm'm 

\\\mm\(\95:i)m\(mmm\i?\'  -^^.'^mtvmi^^^i'V^^  •  ff-m 

i;!3^^,lS;.^fl<Jr-ft'l^  - 

^i.mAW.mm  Kii^^  'ii^n'j.ei^.  •  iir¥LiM')f.'aiiiE)ii/jtm  ^^q.-iri^jtj- 
iii'iii-iffif /).>;•  #  •  tivmimimim?!  •  iiiNi5'tfr,v,-iiii)ti  •  \}L"iimnmi- 

jL  /  it  /J.         1 74 


( A- ) 

't-  •  Vu^Mi  fmfLWtzm^r^'M  •  ftk^ii  -j^t'i'^ji'i^.tiDiuitifi^jiiiji^  ^  mm 

')a!SfllH(  1953)1  ll•^<^'t■■.'I^T^'t■f  (ll.UU'li-'JMApplied  Imagination)  •  (ui.fl 
)mj  •  11)66 

'mi  •.(i99i)fiijii\^ff  f  ill)  •  \tA\mfiimn.  •  'mk^'f-  ■• 
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fmMmfmm.:^^  •  rm'>;e'^im\mmww'^i%\ ;/ti^(Shavcison& 
Stein  1981) "  m^mmmHiiiiir^ri'  •  mm^-^Mxr-mmmm 

M  {fRI^iafit^Jj^jjl:  :  1.   Klfi]  l-.t^lJ^ (bottom-up  model)    2.   I:  ifii  KfiJi^ 
(top-down  model)  ■  3.  "Jc  'f'.fij  A  (interactive  model)  ° 

Kifi)  i-mAiiu;^f;i,QjiEfflMfH((ff/itf;i.Q.ft<jifi^)^w'-f>A  ( ^r^ifi  >  °  d^i-j^^ 
(Gough,  1976)  ^;>rr  •  mmmmtM  •  f4'i-i'i!)fJ)i5ci^jf)'#mMfe/:fr^?!?c  - 

M  » f,'i,Q.ft-JiiEffl  -'i--    'i^i"!  l-fir-jll:-^  '  iti'i--ifii.i"l  •  iii>i"1ifii'"J  •  iH'"]ifii 

•  ill  >?':fi)'f.'Btfi  (Schema)  (  UH:)  ° 
iViivi^  (Goodman,  1976)       >irt<jMM<l"1  °  (Hi  i-'iUl^^am-  -flMMP) 
K  •Jj;-f;i\Q.»lH1-0'tXi'5(:i'r'AiiMMf^. "  jtki^M';>trr5d'tfC!)]ia:tii'«^Umiscues)ifij 

lit  ./ftkMiiiKii^faA  <■  fi!ijt..sji)  •  ■ifi'i^mmMfm&M'f '  iM^f^B  i-.n- 

{\Xm(m'S  '  ii,t.lll!>lUi;('K-^i"*JiKt<JfViK  °  f5'i|(ill'1tit)l!li.HtJj5c'I^IK  ■ "  I'lti^'ii 

«f)jii  •  ifiiiii-is^'^iiii'^  •  hk^i'i^mj\^}'(i'ttMiJ<irsMum  ^kmiu-m'-i 

111  1^  ^1  m lifS i;- }i'f P)  a:       ifii *^t-J  ^' i-'i'X-'S ^ 


'f-i 


I 


I 


I.J  r- 


r~,^ — T" 


1 


li^Humn]  l-.lfll  KlflJ  lit^JtftBff  (Rumelhart.  1977)  °  iMfl/'h' iMfii-^jg^cfA- 
^^/W^  JvffiliimWit',  » IMldT:^fi<jlifi;j^)t))^.f^,^iJWfll!il,aU'tMri<Jili'^  o  tllftifc 

Art^jf;;!!  °  ;itii^  gi'^  Kifii  i  J/i")fiArt<jf;i',!i'  •  i'Tii^fri2-'iiiia;ji'i-j)t>ig?  ° 

MJ  •  \mi\mm\^m  -  uH^il^'l-m  •f^r;>..  ,(Bransfbrd&  Johnson 
1973.  p.  400) 

m  ri  n id  a  x  i^y  t  •  i;;;^  ji-:  ((!<  ^  liu  xw m  a  (WMiii^'mn 
)M.  °  iJfji!fiiiii,rt:'iii.v '  ^.n-f^i^ii^  Kifii  i.mm  •  f;f:f$ia!-,-^-  ■flArf,'ia^i-jii!(^'r' » 
'jf^iJNii]  •  i'ic.n-f^j^nitfiAiivftiijiifji^]'  i:fi:.,ri^j?VHif^  ■  m!f  ■      i  ifi/  Kri<j 


xm^mwk m fig ^is- t\\;m.'  t^f a n fim" .at .tHt'i-f^'i- n mi^ m m )> 

ijil'^i!^*^:^?- (Curtis,  1980;  Lcsgold  &  Curtis.  1981)  •>  l-.^Cf^f  ,Y  '  \WM 
¥;li:frtSM<JiJ^t';>r!'j;i^^ll^a9;i;-jaif1:(Norman&  Bobrow,  1975)  •  m\-^J} 

ffl(McConkic&Zola.  1981),  [KlUimmmmilMA'Mihit  <•  '  nt^j 
(15:  fl^J  m  f{  X  M  ^  UIJ  •  W  .iS  X     fli  W     (Pcrfctti  &  Roth.  1981; 

Stanovich.  1981)  - 

man.  °  mmimm rn'iumMm  •  hmmmix-mmtmu^hL » 

1983)  "  D^H^  i^r"'!^  A.(Bcck.  Pcrtctti  &  McKcown.  1982)  fl^J tif  •  J'P.f^'fH'f  \: 

iH.il'Jji)  i".'2.i"j^lJii  I".  ■"J/ifiiWi^',®,^  ■■ 

*** 

-i-  if    <  I 
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i^[^ipnait^^'jvjf=fin^^igapia  ■  ^■mh\\MmMmi^r^^m\''}  (Beck  et 

^f5PTimw..i-.^;/ifiiMjjiiT.  ■  ,i^..::m'®"H  '  mm'-'mmmj}  ■ 
3.  ^^ri^fls^(li^l^i^aiilrl^f;a  •  muimmn.  ° 

1985)  °  mw  ■■ 

(2)  iaf[Aiij!i;/#',v;  •  m;m^{mmkri\m  ^ 

b.issst^    c.iiSfgc  d.iiSK 

(3)  jsf[si}t!i;jMi:';ii-R3«c '  mtu'^im^'iKm 

h.  '>Kmmjj 
d.  "//j,';-fi:rt<jiiii// 

'4'/  -  ^  i^fi  1 1 m  '>  fti  lit  fi^j  lam  .)fl^  •  fi  I  "I  ri  1 1 1  '>i-        h'li  i)Tf ^  ri<j 
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vanDijk.  1978)  °  mw 

(1)  A^mnrn'^'MM^m 

(2)  i^^mm  -mmtjiimif 

i.j  (2)  Mf \:riri] ^it^]  ( 1 )  M  ^h'W  ^rffi # ^zir  1^ 1>  ° 

5P. (bridging  inference)  (Haviland&  Clark,  1974)  •  K'n]  TKn{^  "  MkW  ■ 
(2)  r  '  " 

(1)  mmmf^i  i-^i^^mm-m  ° 

(2)  mm^!f '      ^j?v^=i!^<h'#fi!i)t^^ip " 

(3)  km  F-.'f^;  •  i>y.  K'tSi  r  - 

(4)  ^IWA;^" 

(5) 

(Chafe,  1973)l't<J,s5i?ij  '  \\\ti^J>](2)  ilK^q"!  '  "i-J 

( 1 )  iftt  ^<  #  fli  <i-  feA  m    tS  iiS  '  ifi]  ff iffi  U  <i.  hi  Wl    tS  ii^  -  11 
(backgrounded)  f,i,a  °',sVi§Jll ^0(4)  -  Iv^lSj/iUtSlliM^^  X-Sa^^^'^^  ' 

|iiili'&](4)]»Hi  "Ifig'l't:ft<J#M  •  ««iH'J(i)  •  '  'l'J(i)Mf,m;i*#'T(  t.iw;/ 
(reforegrounded)"  ;ir(i^-"[^ll)lM>]  f  fl^J^^M  '  -TifU fi^JM-^'fiyi IE l-^iliifi rr- 
^:.idtS^^^l'J^;S  C^^S-i^'Tfrri^t^^K^I^  (LcsgoW  Roth  &  Cunis,  1979)  °  iiifii.^ij 
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Background 

In  1990,  Education  Commission  Report  No.  4  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  regarding  the  Hong  Kong  Government's  policy  on  the 
medium  of  instruction  used  in  secondary  schools  (ECR  4  Ch.6).  One  of 
these  recommendations  was  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  'mixed  code'  in 
schools  and  the  use  of  one  medium  only  in  any  secondary  class  from  SI  to 
S7.  The  Commission  used  the  term  'mixed  code'  to  mean  the  common 
practice  of  using  textbooks,  written  work  and  examinations  in  English,  with 
teachers  using  'Cantonese  to  explain  the  lesson  material  to  students  and  to 
conduct  discussions  with  students',  (ECR  4:100),  It  was  recommended  that 
in  future  only  those  students  assessed  through  a  medium  of  instruction 
grouping  assessment  (MIGA)  in  P6  as  being  able  to  study  effectively 
through  English  at  secondary  level  should  da  so.  Parents  were  to  be  given 
guidance  as  to  the  appropriate  medium  of  instruction  for  their  child  and  were 
expected  to  use  this  in  choosing  a  secondary  school.  Schools  were  expected 
to  adopt  either  English  or  Chinese  as  their  medium  of  instruction  or  to 
become  two  medium  schools,  w'th  any  one  class  using  one  medium 
consistently.  With  only  minor  amendments,  the  recommendations  made  in 
ECR  4  in  this  respect  have  become  Hong  Kong  Government  policy. 

The  Commission  was  aware  in  1990  that  its  recommendation  would 
have  implications  for  teacher  education  but  this  topic  was  left  to  the 
following  report.  No.  5.  As  a  minor  part  of  a  series  of  major 
recommendations  for  teacher  education,  ECR5  proposed,  '..,,  In-service 
courses  to  help  serving  teachers  upgrade  their  skills  in  the  relevant  medium 
of  instruction.'  (ECR5:  74).  It  was  clearly  the  Commission's  view  that  many 
teachers,  by  now  accustomed  only  to  using  mixed  code,  and  with  many  of 
the  younger  ones  having  been  educated  through  it  themselves,  would  lack 
the  proficiency  or  the  confidence  to  teach  their  subjects  using  only  English 
or  only  Chinese. 

The  Need  for  Support  for  Schools 

Expenence  elsewhere  suggests  that  only  a  minority  of  children  are  able 
to  change  successfully  from  mother  tongue  to  foreign  language  medium  of 
instruction  at  the  beginning  of  secondary  schooling.  (Much  of  the  evidence 
for  this  comes  from  Canada,  see  Swain  (1992)  for  a  comparison  of  the 
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Canadian  and  Hong  Kong  experiences  and  possibilities  of  immersion 
programmes.)  Yet  in  Hong  Kong  the  huge  majority  of  ochools  offer  so-called 
English  medium  education  (though  in  fact  a  mixture  of  languages)  and 
parents  demand  it.  The  consequence  of  such  social  pressures  is  that  schools 
are  faced  with  a  requirement,  to  educate  many,  perhaps  most,  students 
through  an  inappropriate  medium.  The  principal  rationale  for  using  English 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  Chinese  speakers  in  Hong  Kong  is  to 
produce  a  high  level  of  bilingualism.  This  then  brings  with  it  the  various 
benefits  students,  parents  and  society  are  seeking.  Plainly,  the  identification 
of  those  students  who  can  achieve  this  through  a  late  immersion  programme 
is  of  immense  importance. 

If  the  students'  ability  to  cope  is  in  question  then  so  is  that  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  language  level  though  this  is  one 
factor.  If  students  are  to  achieve  bilingualism,  then  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  all  teachers  is  to  develop  the  language  competence  of  their  students  in  the 
English  of  their  own  subjects.  AM  teachers  are,  therefore,  to  a  degree,  English 
teachers  in  an  English  medium  school  and  probably  in  a  much  more  overt 
way  than  they  need  to  be  when  teaching  through  the  mother  tongue.  They 
need  three  qualities  that  may  set  them  apart.  They  need  a  good  standard  of 
English  for  the  teaching  of  their  subject.  They  need  to  acquire  the  skills  and 
strategies  for  teaching  their  own  subjects  through  English  and  for  helping 
their  students  develop  their  English.  Lastly  they  need  a  positiv  titude 
towards  the  use  of  English  as  a  medium  (Johnson,  Shek  and  Law,  1993 
p.  28). 

A  third  major  problem  facing  schools  is  that  of  resources.  Many  of  the 
teaching  materials  produced  for  Hong  Kong  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
students  are  studying  in  a  foreign  language  beyond  providing  unsystematic 
glossing  of  vocabulary.  Few  if  any  provide  the  sort  of  support  students  and 
teachers  need  by,  for  example,  integrating  language  across  subjects, 
providing  opportunities  for  the  reworking  of  knowledge  through  different 
means  or  providing  a  rich  variety  of  activities  that  require  the  use  of  the 
subject  language  by  students.  The  recently  published  Longman  Bridge 
Programme  (1994)  does  tackle  a  number  of  these  issues  for  the  initial  three 
months  of  English  medium  education. 

The  Course  Objectives  and  Organisation 

A  course  which  is  intended  to  provide  support  for  teachers  must  address 
the  issues  of  resources,  of  the  teachers'  attitude,  proficiency  and  skills  and 
their  understanding  of  the  rationale  for  the  use  of  English.  It  must  also 
provide  them  with  the  understanding,  knowledge,  skills  and  commitment  to 
give  leadership  in  their  own  schools.  The  Institute  of  Language  in  Education 
began  planning  a  course  for  teachers  using  English  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  1993.  At  the  same  time,  planning  began  of  a  course  for 
teachers  using  Chinese  as  a  medium  of  Instruction.  In  December  1992  the 
theme  of  the  ILE  International  Conference  was  'Language  and  Content'.  This 
brought  together  academics  and  teachers  from  a  number  of  countries  and 


papers,  workshops  and  colioquia  on  a  range  of  issues  in  this  area  were 
presented.  A  number  of  these  were  of  direct  relevance  to  the  courses  then 
being  considered,  notably  those  by  Mohan,  Tang,  Wong,  Goldstein  and  Liu, 
Reeves  and  Chan,  Drave  and  Wong  (see  references)  and  influenced  the 
overall  design  and  parts  of  the  content. 

The  Course  for  Teachers  using  English  as  a  Medium  of  Instruction  (EMI 
Course),  as  it  emerged,  has  four  main  objectives: 

1.  To  improve  teachers'  u^iderstanding  of  the  relationship  between 
language  and  learning. 

2.  To  improve  teachers'  language  proficiency  in  English  for  teaching  their 
subjects  and  to  strengthen  their  confidence  in  using  English  as  the 
medium  of  instruction. 

3.  To  assist  teachers  to  develop  classroom  strategies  for  the  effective  use 
of  English  as  the  medium  of  teaching  and  of  student  learning, 

4.  To  introduce  teachers  to  language  across  the  curriculum  strategies. 
The  Course  deals  with  issues  which  concern  teachers  working  with  S1-3 
students  and  is,  therefore,  relevant  both  to  them  and  to  those  at 
management  level  in  secondary  schools.  Places  on  each  EMI  Course  are 
open  to  teachers  of  all  subjects.  The  Course  is  1 6  weeks  long  and  full-time, 
providing  approximately  440  study  hours.  Teachers  are  nominated  by  their 
schools.  The  opportunity  for  worthwhile  staff  development,  both  for  schools 
and  for  individuals  is,  therefore,  considerable. 

Major  Features  of  the  Course  Design 

The  Course  is  intended  to  give  teachers  the  chance  to  improve  their 
own  English  and  to  reflect  on  medium  of  instruction  issues  in  the  light  of 
their  own  experience  and  of  the  knowledge  and  ideas  put  before  them.  They 
are  given  opportunities  to  try  out  skills  and  strategies  in  the  classroom  as  the 
Course  progresses.  This  is  achieved  through  three  modules. 

The  Project  Module  (about  40%  of  the  timetabled  Course)  requires  each 
participant  to  complete  three  projects.  Each  involves  planning,  the 
developrrent  of  teaching  materials,  teaching  (in  two  of  the  three  projects 
this  takes  place  in  school)  and  evaluation.  Each  project  has  a  different  focus, 
for  example  'Working  with  texts'  or  'Classroom  interaction'  and  is  prepared 
for  a  different  lower  secondary  level.  Teachers  work  in  small,  mixed  subject 
groups.  The  cross-curricular  links  these  sub-groups  facilitate  are  a  crucial 
factor  in  introducing  the  importance  of  co-ordinating  an  approach  to 
language  that  involves  all  subjects.  Teachers  prepare  materials  and  lessons 
individually  for  the  teaching  of  their  own  subjects  but  are  expected  to  plan 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  their  group  so  that  certain  aspects  can  be 
co-ordinated  across  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  focused  language  improvement  work  takes  place 
(about  30%  of  the  Course)  made  up  of  a  compulsory  'core'  and  a  range  of 
options.  As  well  as  providing  for  direct  language  improvement,  the 
Language  Improvement  Module  gives  teachers  experience  of  modern 
language  teaching  techniques. 


The  third  component  of  the  Course  is  the  Medium  of  Instruction 
Module  (about  30%  of  the  Course).  This  provides  input  on  background 
issues  together  with  the  t:hance  to  develop  and  practise  classroom  skills  and 
strategies.  As  all  input  and  products  are  in  English  and  the  participants  are 
expected  to  speak  Engl.sh  to  one  another  while  in  the  Institute  (and  as  of 
now  frequently  do),  the  module  also  provides  a  major  opportunity  for 
language  practice.  The  module  also  provides  integration  by  focusing  on 
some  of  those  aspects  of  the  language  development  of  students,  through  the 
teaching  of  content,  which  the  teachers  have  recently  been  working  on  for 
their  own  language  improvement.  Most  components  of  the  Medium  of 
Instruction  Module  are  related  to  the  needs  of  the  content  classroom  and 
feed  directly  into  the  three  projects.  These  provide  the  chance  for  practice 
and  experimentation.  This  relationship  is  fundamental  to  the  Course.  The 
components  which  provide  this  input  include  ones  on  motivating  students 
towards  English  medium  education,  on  identifying  linguistic  difficulties  in 
texts  and  evaluating  and  selecting  resources,  on  the  development  of 
appropnate  teacher  language  and  the  skills  to  accompany  it,  on  student 
language  development  and  dealing  with  errors,  and  on  teaching  content 
through  the  four  modes. 

The  Course  is  not  intended  to  make  all  teachers  into  specialist  teachers  of 
English.  Rather  it  should  help  them  to  understand  relevant  medium  of 
instruction  issues  and  the  background  to  the  current  policy.  It  should  then 
help  them  to  see  what  contributions  they  can  make  to  the  ouccessful  use  of 
English  as  a  medium  in  their  own  schools,  both  through  their  teaching  and 
through  working  in  teams  with  teachers  of  their  own  and  other  subjects.  In 
order  to  achieve  this,  however,  some  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in 
teaching  and  learning  a  language  is  necessary.  A  basic  knowledge  of 
language  and  content  relationships  through,  for  example,  knowledge 
structures  (Mohan,  1986,  1993,  Tang,  1992)  is  essential.  Similarly,  teachers 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  typical  structures  of  texts  found  in  their  own  subjects 
and  of  how  to  recognise  the  difficulties  students  are  likely  to  have  with  these. 
They  have  to  recognise  the  need  to  promote  the  active  use  of  English  in  the 
classroom  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  and  learning  of  their  own  subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  recognised  as  crucial  during  the  preparation  of  the  Course 
that  the  integrity  of  the  teachers  as  specialist  teachers  of  subjects  other  than 
English  should  be  respected.  We  believed  that  the  major  challenge  of  the 
Course  would  be  to  convince  the  subject  teachers  that  they  needed  more  than 
simply  an  improvement  of  their  own  English  proficiency.  Only  slightly  less 
significant  was  the  need  for  Institute  staff  to  accept  new  ways  of  thinking.  It 
was  crucial  that  they  should  appreciate  that,  unlike  the  language  teachers 
they  were  accustomed  to  working  with,  the  EMI  Course  participants  would 
probably  be  unconvinced  that  language  was  central  to  teaching  and  learning. 

The  Story  so  far 

The  first  intake  of  54  teachers  of  eight  subjects  came  to  the  Institute 
in  February  1994.  Of  these  nearly  half  are  teachers  of  mathematics,  with 


integrated  science  having  the  next  largest  subject  representation;  six  are 
English  teachers.  It  is  encouraging  that  schools  have  nominated  a  number  of 
senior  staff,  who  can  be  expected  to  have  some  influence  within  their 
schools  when  they  return.  At  the  time  cf  writing  (six  weeks  into  the  Course) 
the  first  block  of  the  Course,  culminating  in  the  first  project,  has  just  been 
completed.  What  follows  is,  therefore,  based  on  preliminary  results  of  a 
questionnaire-based  evaluation  of  that  part  of  the  Course  together  with  my 
own  impressions  of  how  the  Course  is  going.  These  are  based  on 
observation,  some  experience  of  teaching  the  subject  teachers  and 
discussions  with  them  and  with  ILE  lecturers  who  are  also  very  closely 
involved  with  the  Course. 

One  of  The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  group  of  teachers  who 
have  joined  the  Course  is  their  ignorance  of  language  policy  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  question  of  medium  of  instruction  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
recent  years  and  yet  little  information  on  the  policy  or  the  background  to  it 
has  either  reached  or  been  absorbed  by  these  teachers.  Of  particular 
concern  to  the  ILE  staff  working  closely  with  them  is  the  teachers'  initial 
belief  that  the  ILE  is  trying  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  English  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  rather  than  the  most  appropriate  language  for  each 
student. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  standard  of  English  the  teachers  possess  and 
their  commitment  to  self-improvement  in  this  area.  While  some  are 
struggling,  they  are  generally  able  to  sustain  a  sufficiently  high  level  of 
academic  discussion  in  English  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Course.  They  are 
both  able  and  determined  in  many  cases  to  maintain  its  use  for  more  general 
purposes  with  one  another  while  in  the  Institute,  even  when  tutors  are  not 
present.  This  will  certainly  be  the  most  important  factor  in  any  improvement 
in  fluency  and  confidence  resulting  from  the  Course.  For  most  participants, 
their  principal  objective  in  attending  the  Course  is  their  own  language 
improvement;  there  have  already  been  requests  for  it  to  be  allocated  a  greater 
proportion  of  course  time.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  questionnaire  evaluation. 
Some  participants  were  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  any  other 
components  in  the  Course.  (This  was  made  very  clear  in  details  sent  to 
schools  with  nomination  forms.) 

Despite  this,  the  acceptance  of  what  we  are  setting  out  to  achieve, 
while  not  universal  and  certainly  not  unquestioning,  is  generally  high.  The 
teachers  are  extremely  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  the  medium  of 
instruction  policy  as  currently  being  implemented  and  whether  many  of 
the  classroom  and  planning  strategies  being  proposed  are  practical  in  their 
schools.  They  are  probably  right  to  be  sceptical.  Many  of  them  are  aware 
that  the  other  conditions  for  success  in  the  use  of  English  as  the  medium 
do  not  exist  in  their  schools.  Very  few  were  consulted  when  their  schools 
were  deciding  which  medium  to  adopt.  They  are,  nevertheless,  thinking 
very  seriously  about  language  and  education  and  the  relationship  between 
language  and  the  content  of  their  own  subjects.  The  Course  components 
have  been  well  received  and  the  evaluation  is  definitely  positive. 
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The  projects  provide  the  most  substantial  examples  of  the  teachers  own 
commitment,  their  level  of  understanding  and  their  ability  to  relate  the 
Course  to  their  own  school  and  classroom  practice.  The  projects  also  reveal 
where  there  are  serious  weaknesses  in  understanding  either  as  a  result  of 
weaknesses  in  Course  design  or  content,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  one 
third  over. 

For  their  first  project,  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  made 
serious  efforts  to  produce  a  unit  of  work  which  combines  the  teaching  of 
their  subject  with  at  least  some  elements  of  classroom  language  practice,  a 
recognition  of  language  difficulty  where  appropriate,  and  some  integration 
of  language  across  subjects.  It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  changes  in 
outlook  and  practice  that  this  work  represents  for  many  individuals. 
Mathematics  teachers,  for  example,  have  frequently  been  told  over  the  years 
that  their  subject  is  'language  free'  and  that  the  more  they  restrict  their 
students'  work  to  figures  the  fewer  difficulties  they  will  have.  It  is  highly 
encouraging,  therefore,  to  see  a  series  of  lessons  on  a  topic  as  seemingly 
unpromising  as  congruent  triangles  that  can  be  described  as  language  rich. 
This  example  also  includes  a  sophisticated  attempt  to  simplify  a  peculiarly 
obscure  textbook  in  a  way  that  should  also  help  students'  English  to  develop 
and  proposes  a  range  of  techniques  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  explain 
the  topic  without  the  use  of  Cantonese.  Some  groups  of  teachers  attempted 
to  integrate  the  content  of  their  subjects  through  a  single  theme  (farming  in 
one  case).  Others  recognized  mathematical  procedures  (and  therefore 
language)  that  are  required  in  other  subjects  (the  calculation  of  percentages, 
for  example)  or  scientific  concepts  that  can  be  useful  in  the  understanding 
of  a  topic  in  another  subject.  The  fact  that  these  attempts  may  not  always  be 
successful  should  not  disguise  their  value.  If  the  burden  on  students  and 
teachers  in  English  medium  schools  is  to  be  made  manageable  then  this  sort 
of  co-operation  must  become  more  frequent. 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  language  features  that  make  their 
subjects  distinct  has  been  the  most  important  weakness  demonstrated  in 
these  early  projects.  Without  that  understanding  the  teachers  are  both  unable 
to  focus  on  the  language  of  their  subject  in  their  own  lessons  or  truly  to  see 
the  relationship  between  language  and  content.  The  examples  of  language, 
other  than  vocabulary,  that  most  have  identified  as  'difficult'  for  students  or 
'significant'  in  a  lesson  or  in  a  text  have  been  such  things  as  tenses, 
interrogatives,  imperatives  or  passives.  Furthermore,  it  is  frequently 
instructional  language  that  is  identified  rather  than  contont  language.  While  in 
a  few  cases  these  judgements  may  be  accurate  they  are  generally  not  so  and 
we  cannot  say  that  the  teachers  are  yet  teachers  of  language  and  content. 

The  difficulties  the  teachers  have  in  seeing  relationships  between 
language  and  content  in  their  own  subjects  mean  that  the  integration  of 
language  across  subjects  has  also  produced  considerable  problems  in  these 
early  projects.  Classroom  language  has  proved  the  least  troublesome  in  this 
respect  at  this  stage  as  any  problems  in  this  area  are  likely  to  be  revealed  only 
with  teaching  real  classes  later  in  the  Course. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  teachers  have  a  clear  idea,  accurate  or  not  we  have 
yet  to  establish,  of  the  technical  vocabulary  of  their  subjects  that  students 
would  not  understand.  They  seem  to  be  less  secure  about  the  sub-technical. 
There  are  many  examples  in  the  projects  of  vocabulary  being  recycled;  this  is 
done  consciously  and  deliberately  in  different  subject  lessons  planned  by 
cross-curricular  groups.  They  do,  however,  lack  sensitivity  to  different 
meanings  of  words  in  different  subjects  and  in  different  contexts. 

Revision  and  Development  of  the  Course 

There  are  already  a  number  of  significant  Issues  of  course  design  and 
management  that  we  know  need  adjustment  or  further  development.  Firstly, 
the  success  of  the  projects,  which  are  so  central  to  the  Course,  depends  In 
large  part  on  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  between  the  Medium  of 
Instruction  Module  (the  'Input'  from  the  Department)  and  the  Project 
Module  (the  'output'  from  the  Course  participants).  Too  many  components 
are  seen  by  the  teachers,  and  this  is  backed  up  by  the  materials  produced  for 
•the  projects,  as  not  contributing  significantly.  Either  the  Course  structure  or 
the  content,  it  is  not  yet  clear  which,  needs  further  thought. 

Secondly,  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  dealing  with  substantial 
imbalances  between  subject  specialisms  represented  on  a  Course,  which 
means,  in  particular,  the  high  proportion  of  mathematics  teachers.  The 
professional  relationships  and  understandings  that  are  developing  among 
teachers  of  different  subjects  have  been  one  of  the  successes  of  the  Course 
to  date.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  evaluation.  Even  if  it  were  administratively 
possible  it  might  be  undesirable  to  limit  the  numbers  of  certain  subject 
specialists  (almost  certainly  mathematics)  on  a  Course.  It  would  be  equally 
unacceptable  to  run  Courses  only  for  teachers  of  one  subject.  It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  in-service  course  participants  learn  more  from  one  another  than  they 
do  from  the  formal  content  but  it  seems  especially  Important  when  they 
represent  different  disciplines.  On  the  other  hand,  different  subject  teachers 
do  have  their  own  needs  and  priorities  and  these  must  be  addressed.  One 
aspect  of  this  is  the  need  for  a  greater  concentration  on  individual  subjects 
within  the  Course  components  (in  addition  to  a  wider  range  of  teacher  and 
student  materials  available  for  reference  in  the  Department) . 

Another  issue  to  be  faced  In  the  longer  term  is  the  need  to  provide  an 
acceptable  assessment  of  teachers'  language  competence  for  teaching 
purposes.  At  present  this  is  beyond  our  means.  We  also  have  to  develop  our 
relationships  with  schools  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  participants  to 
work  with  classes. 

One  of  our  concerns  at  the  course  design  stage  of  the  EMI  Course  was 
how  weW  our  own  staff  would  adjust  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  subjects 
other  thar^  English.  The  development  of  a  440  hour  course  as  fundamentally 
different  in  objectives  and  design  from  those  that  have  previously 
constituted  the  work  of  the  Department  provided  a  major  challenge  to  the 
teaching  staff.  This  was  particularly  so  when  other  major  developments  were 
also  taking  place  in  the  Department  and  within  teacher  education  in  Hong 
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Kcng.  In  most  cases  the  evaluation  qu^  stionnaires  indicate  that,  while  they 
may  need  to  be  more  clearly  focused  at  project  work,  the  components 
produced  and  taught  so  far  are  generally  appropriate  in  content  and  in  level. 
More  informal  evaluation  suggests  that  the  teachers  are  concerned  about 
being  'treated  like  English  teachers',  they  feel  that  there  may  be  a  tack  among 
some  of  the  staff  of  awareness  of  or  sensitivity  to  the  massive  adjustments  in 
thinking  that  the  teachers  are  being  asked  to  make.  Some  of  the  relationships 
intended  by  the  Course  design  to  be  made  between  course  components  are 
more  difficult  to  establish  than  we  had  expected.  A  Course  of  this  type  is 
clearly  a  learning  experience  for  those  teaching  on  it  as  much  as  for  those 
studying. 

issues  for  the  Future 

The  development  of  the  EMI  Course  will,  we  hope,  continue  for  several 
years  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  Course  in,  say,  three  years'  time  bore 
much  relationship  to  the  one  that  started  in  February  1994.  The  most 
significant  developments  may  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Government's  medium  of  instruction  policy.  The  EMI  Course  cannot  exist 
alone  and  course  developers  will  have  to  pay  careful  attention  to,  for 
example,  the  level  of  adoption  of  bridging  courses  at  S1  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  Target  Oriented  Curriculum  to  be  introduced  at  Key 
Stage  Three. 

Three  issues  stand  out  as  being  particularly  significant.  Firstly,  the 
degree  to  which  the  Education  Department  monitors  and  then  enforces  the 
medium  of  instruction  policy  will  be  crucial.  Secondly,  changes  in  the  nature 
of  external  examinations  could  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  importance  of  language  and  the  relationship  between 
language  and  content.  This  would  be  so  if,  for  example,  candidates  were 
required  to  explain,  describe,  justify  or  solve  problems  within  their  subject, 
using  the  language  of  their  subject,  be  it  English  or  Chinese.  This  would  be  a 
move  av/vay  from  the  emphasis  on  displays  of  factual  knowledge  that 
currently  predominate.  Such  changes  would  also  focus  parents'  attention  on 
the  choice  to  be  made  in  P6  in  a  way  that  has  not  been  the  case  up  to  now. 
Lastly  the  teacher  qualifications  to  be  awarded  by  the  Hong  Kong  Institute 
of  Education,  could  lead  to  teachers  being  certificated  to  teach  in  one,  two, 
or  even  three  languages.  School  principals  need  some  way  in  which  they 
can  tell  at  the  recruitment  stage  whether  a  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  in 
English.  An  in-service  course  could  provide  the  means  for  those  already 
teachirig  to  add  a  certification  to  teach  in  English,  and  thereby  demonstrate 
therr  competence.  Any  developments  along  these  lines  would  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  Course  and  the  attitude  of  the  teachers 
towards  it. 

However  the  issue  of  the  medium  of  instruction  used  in  Hong  Kong 
?,econdary  schools  evolves  it  seems  certain  that  there  will  be  a  role  for 
Engli<5h.  That  said,  the  case  for  ari  in-service  course  to  help  teachers  of  all 
subjects  use  the  language  effectively  in  the  classroom  remains  strong.  Such 
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a  Course  clearly  belongs  in  an  Institute  of  Education,  from  which  expertise 
in  other  subject  teaching  can  be  drawn  to  complement  and  enrich  that 
in  language  teaching.  The  understanding  of  the  relationships  between 
language  and  content  that  we  are  seeking  to  develop  would  then  be  made 
real  through  those  providing  the  Course. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INTENSIVE  ENGLISH  PROGRAMME 
FOR  SIXTH  FORM  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  STUDIED 
THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  CHINESE 


May  Lee 

Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


Background 

The  Intensive  English  Progranfime  (lEP)  for  Sixth  Form  students  who 
have  studied  through  the  meciium  of  Chinese  arises  from  a  recommendation 
of  the  Education  Commission  Report  No.  4.  The  recommendation  is  that 
there  should  be  a  course  'to  allow  students  who  have  studied  in  the  medium 
of  Chinese  to  improve  their  English  language  skills  prior  to  their  entry  into 
tertiary  education'  (para  6.6.11  in  ECR4  Chapter  6,  1990).  The  ECR4 
recommendations  were  endorsed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  in  1 991 . 

The  recommendation  was  made  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  students 
studying  through  the  medium  of  Chinese  would  be  exposed  to  considerably 
less  English  at  school  than  students  studying  through  the  medium  of 
English.  It  was  suggested  that  measures  such  as  an  Intensive  English  Course 
for  Chinese-medium  students  wouid  expose  them  to  more  English  and  help 
them  to  meet  tertiary  requirements. 

Working  Party's  Recommendation 

An  agreement  was  made  between  the  Director  of  Education  and  tertiary 
institutions  offering  degree  courses  via  their  representative  that  the 
Education  Department  would  help  these  students  achieve  tertiary  entrance 
requirements  in  general  English,  and  the  tertiary  institutes  would  organise 
English  enhancement  courses  to  assist  students  to'develop  the  language  and 
skills  required  for  tertiary  level  study  in  their  specialist  subjects,  in  October 
1991,  a  Working  Party  was  set  up,  headed  by  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Education,  with  twelve  members  comprising  representatives  from  tertiary 
institutes.  The  possibility  of  different  forms  of  courses  were  considered  and  it 
was  resolved  that  an  integrated  intensive  English  Programme  should  be 
organised  for  Sixth  Form  students  who  had  studied  through  the  medium  of 
Chinese. 

The  Intensive  English  Programme  (lEP) 

it  was  decided  that  the  Intensive  English  Programme  should  be  seen  as 
a  whole  and  should  contain: 

•  a  post  S6  4-week  course  (starting  in  1 993) 

•  3  post  S7  6-week  course  (starting  m  1994jl 
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•  a  Supplementary  English  Exam  (from  1 994) 

•  a  Self-Access  English  Learning  Package  to  be  used  during  the  Sixth 
Form  (available  from  September  1  995) 

•  a  series  of  6  seminars  each  year  for  English  teachers  of  the  students  in 
the  Programme 

The  British  Council  was  contracted  to  organise  the  Intensive  English 
Programme  with  assistance  from  the  Tung  Wah  Group  of  Hospitals,  and 
with  assistance  for  the  Supplementary  English  Exam  provided  by  the  Hong 
Kong  Exams  Authority.  The  Council  is  also  responsible  for  developing  the 
Self-Access  English  Learning  Packages,  and  for  organising  the  seminars  for 
teachers. 

The  Post  S6  Course 

Only  Chinese-medium  students  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the  two 
courses.  This  year  the  Certificate  of  Education  Exam  was  used  as  an 
indicator  as  to  which  students  were  to  be  considered  'Chinese-medium'.  To 
qualify  a  student  must  have  sat  for  at  least  50%  of  the  papers  in  Chinese 
except  for  the  subjects  for  which  there  is  no  choice  of  language  (i.e. 
Chinese,  Chinese  History.  English,  English  Literature,  Buddhist  Studies, 
Short-hand  and  Typing). 

Since  the  number  of  students  who  were  qualified  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  places,  further  requirements  were  imposed:  a  student  must  have 
sat  for  100%  of  the  papers  in  Chinese  (except  for  the  subjects  specified 
above,  and  for  Maths  and  Additional  Maths);  and  he/she  must  have  at  least 
14  points  in  his/her  six  best  subjects.  About  1110  students  were  recruited 
into  the  Post  S6  Course  both  in  1 993  and  in  1 994. 

The  Post  S7  Course  and  the  Supplementary  English  Exam  (SEE) 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Post  S7  Course  a  student  must  have  completed  the 
Post  S6  Course,  and  have  obtained  an  F  grade  in  Use  of  English.  In  May 
1994.  the  Exams  Authority  arranged  to  have  the  U  of  E  results  announced 
earlier  than  in  the  past  so  that  students  with  an  F  grade  could  immediately 
enrol  on  the  Post  S7  Course  and  prepare  for  the  Supplementary  English 
Exam. 

Only  students  who  satisfied  the  above  two  crrteria  were  qualified 
because  the  Working  Party  felt  that  the  Intensive  English  Programme  should 
be  seen  as  a  whole.  They  believed  that  while  the  overall  effect  of  a  1 0- week 
Intensive  English  Programme  (4  weeks  post  S6  and  6  weeks  post  S7) 
supported  by  a  Self-Access  Learning  Package  could  realistically  be  expected 
to  contribute  cumulatively  towards  raising  a  Grade  F  performance  to  Grade 
E,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  those  below  Grade  F  to  Grade  E  leveL 

Since  the  aim  of  the  whole  Programme  was  to  maximise  Chinese- 
medium  students'  opportunities  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
tertiary  institutes,  only  those  who  satisfied  the  above  mentioned  criteria 
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and  who  also  satisfied  the  entrance  qualifications  in  other  subjects  were 
allowed  to  take  the  Supplementary  English  Exam. 

A  'pass'  in  the  Supplementary  English  Exam  was  deemed  acceptable  to 
tertiary  institutes  as  meeting,the  entrance  requirements  in  respect  of  English 
to  courses  for  which  Grade  E  In  the  Use  of  English  was  the  usual 
requirement. 

Guidelines  for  the  Courses 

In  order  to  ensure  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  course,  the 
Working  Party  stipulated  guidelines  for  the  organisation  of  the  two  courses, 
as  follows: 

•  The  Post  S6  Course  should  focus  on  raising  the  motivation  of  students 
towards  learning  English,  and  on  providing  them  with  strategies  that 
would  enable  them  to  benefit  fully  from  their  S7  studies  and  so  do 
better  in  their  U  of  E  exam; 

•  The  Post  S7  Course  should  focus  on  upgrading  the  standard  of  English 
of  students  with  an  F  grade  in  U  of  E  but  who  have  otherwise  met  the 
entrance  requirements  of  tertiary  institutes.  This  would  enable  the 
students  to  have  a  second  chance  to  gain  admission  to  these  institutes; 

•  The  students  should  have  plenty  of  individual  attention  from  the 
instructors  and  the  overall  staff-student  ratio  should  not  be  less 
favourable  than  1:10. 

Progress  to  Date 

The  first  Post  86  Course  was  run  in  summer  1933.  About  1,780 
students  applied  and  1,117  students  were  accepted.  In  May  1994,  about 
270  of  these  students  got  an  F  grade  in  U  of  E  and  became  eligible  for  the 
Post  S7  course.  At  the  time  this  article  was  written,  the  course  was  still  being 
run.  3y  the  end  of  the  course,  the  A-Level  Exam  results  would  have  been 
released  and  students  meeting  the  entrance  requirements  of  any  tertiary 
institute  would  be  allowed  to  sit  for  the  Supplementary  English  Exam.  If  they 
got  a  'pass'  in  thfs  exam,  they  would  be  corisidered  for  admission  to  these 
institutes. 

The  second  Post  S6  Course  will  be  run  in  late  July  1994.  About  1,800 
students  have  applied  for  this  course  and  1,118  students  have  been 
admitted. 

Six  seminars  have  been  organised  for  teachers  of  Chinese-medium 
Sixth  Form  students  over  the  past  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  Self-Access  English  Learning  Package  is 
underway.  About  fifty  percent  of  the  materials  have  been  prepared  and  they 
are  being  piloted  at  S6  level  in  thirteen  Chinese  medium  schools. 

An  increase  in  funding  is  being  sought  for  this  course,  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  students  who  might  attend.  However,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  bid  for  extra  funding  will  be  successful. 


Evaluation  of  the  Programme 


It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Programme  since 
it  was  the  first  time  that  Chinese  medium  students  sat  the  U  of  E  exam.  It  is 
not  possible  to  compare  the  U  of  E  results  this  year  with  those  of  previous 
years.  Hence  ii  is  difficult  to  measure  the  amount  of  improvement  due  to  the 
Programme. 

Poir^ts  for  Further  Consideration 

With  the  announcement  of  the  U  of  E  results,  which  has  always 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  press  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  Post  S7  Course  as  a  special  measure  to  help  students  with  an  F  grade  to 
obtain  an  E  grade,  initially,  the  press  and  some  members  of  the  public, 
including  some  teachers  and  students  from  English-medium  schools,  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Post  S7  Course  was  for  Chinese  medium 
students  only. 

When  the  aims  of  the  Course  and  the  lEP  were  clarified,  a  small  number 
of  people  felt  that  the  Programme  should  be  extended  to  students  from 
English-medium  schools  as  well.  Their  argument  was:  students  from  these 
schools  do  not  really  use  English  to  study  content  subjects  and  therefore 
do  not  have  much  more  exposure  to  English  than  the  Chinese-medium 
students. 

However,  this  Programme  is  a  positive  discrimination  measure  to 
encourage  students  to  study  in  a  medium  suitable  for  them.  If  a  student 
appears  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  being  taught  through  Chinese  only, 
he/she  is  encouraged  to  join  a  Chinese-medium  school. 

The  lEP  is  one  of  the  measures  the  Government  has  introduced  to 
support  these  students  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  exposure  to  English. 
The  lEP  is  an  interim  measure  introduced  at  a  time  when  only  a  relatively 
small  member  of  students  are  learning  through  Chinese.  As  the  number  of 
Chinese-medium  students  grows,  it  will  become  difficult  or  even  impossible 
to  run  the  Programme,  both  because  of  the  amount  of  funding  necessary 
and  the  logistics — by  1996,  the  number  of  students  for  the  Post  S6  Course 
might  go  up  to  around  2,800,  and  that  for  the  Post  S7  Course  to  around 
550.  With  a  teacher-student  ratio  of  1:10  as  stipulated,  the  nurnbet  of 
teachers  required  for  the  summer  of  1996  Wfl!  be  over  three  hundred  and 
thirty.  Recruiting  this  number  of  teachers  qualified  to  tench  on  the  Course 
would  be  a  major  problem. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  thu  Government,  at  present,  appro- 
ximately 70%  of  students  are  expected  to  be  Chinese  medium.  This  would 
mean  huge  number  at  S6  level.  Indeed,  as  the  number  grows,  a  solution  for 
the  longer  term  is  required.  Assistance?  m  English  should  bo  more  mtegratcd 
into  the  system  and  representatives  from  both  secondary  and  tertiary  levels 
need  to  agree  on  a  feasible  arrnngemont  for  the  transition  from  Chinese 
medium  secondary  education  to  Enqlish  medium  tertiary  education. 
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One  possible  solution  might  be  for  tertiary  institutes  to  offer  places  to 
students  who  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  their  results  in  subjects 
other  than  English.  A  student  who  gets  an  F  grade  in  English  should  take  an 
English  proficiency  bridging  programme  offered  by  the  institute  to  enable 
him/her  to  study  through  English.  The  alternative  is  to  have  two  different 
English  exams  at  tertiary  entrance:  one  for  Chinese- medium  students  and 
one  for  English-medium  students.  The  third  solution  might  be  to  offer 
tertiary  education  in  Chinese-medium  as  well  as  English-medium. 
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THE  PRIMARY  ENGLISH  EXTENSIVE  READING 
SCHEME— THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


Emily  Chiu,  Rachel  Yau,  Siu  Yuen  Lan  and  Vivienne  Yu 
Institute  of  Language  in  Education 


In  September  1 993,  the  development  of  the  Hong  Kong  Primary  English 
Extensive  Reading  Scheme  (HKERS(PRI))  began  in  the  Institute  of 
Language  in  Education  (ILE).  A  project  team  consisting  of  one  Senior 
Lecturer,  one  Lecturer  and  two  Research  and  Development  Officers  was  set 
up  and  work  on  developing  resource  materials  suitable  for  use  in  the 
Scheme  is  under  way.  In  this  report  we  shall  describe  the  Scheme  and  the 
work  in  progress. 

Background 

There  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  English  extensive  reading 
programmes  in  Hong  Kong  schools  in  recent  years.  In  response  to  growing 
demand,  the  ILE  set  up  an  extensive  reading  scheme  for  secondary  schools 
in  September  1 991 .  This  Scheme  for  junior  secondary  students  is  now  well 
established  and  is  well  received  by  teachers  and  students.  Feedback  from 
teachers  also  showed  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  scheme  at  primary  level: 
They  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  good  to  have  a  reading  scheme  at 
Secondary  One,  it  would  be  even  better  If  there  was  a  reading  programme  at 
primary  level  so  that  the  habit  could  be  formed  and  nurtured  earlier. 
Approval  was  therefore  obtained  from  the  ED  to  implement  a  reading 
scheme  at  Primary  5  and  6  levels.  Booklists  and  resource  materials  for  the 
Scheme  are  being  developed  now,  and  the  Scheme  will  be  Implemented  in 
schools  by  phases  from  September  1 995. 

Definition  of  an  Extensive  Reading  Programme 

In  our  definition,  'extensive  reading'  means  reading  a  large  number  of 
books  for  enjoyment  and  information.  In  an  extensive  reading  programme, 
books  of  high-interest  level  are  provided  in  large  quantity.  The  pupils, 
working  at  their  own  pace,  are  encouraged  to  read  as  many  books  as  they 
can.  The  language  level  of  the  books  they  read  should  roughly  match  their 
competence  in  reading  so  that  they  can  read  the  books  comfortably  and 
quickly. 

By  participating  in  the  readmg  programme,  pupils  will  greatly  increase 
their  exposure  to  the  laitguage.  Research  studies  on  such  programmes  seem 
to  indicate  that  such  exposure  helps  to  Improve  pupils'  proficiency  in  the 
target  language.  Elley's  study  of  a  nationwide  extensive  reading  programme 
in  the  Fiji  Islands  showed  that  the  'book  flood'  classes  made  much  greater 
improvement  in  all  aspects  of  English  than  the  control  groups  using  an  Oral 
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English  Syllabus  based  on  audio-lingual  approaches  and  the  improvement 
was  especially  marked  in  reading  (Elley  and  Mangubhai  1983),  Similar 
positive  language  gains  were  also  reported  in  two  nationwide  extensive 
reading  programmes  for  primary  pupils,  one  in  Singapore  (Ng  1989)  and  the 
other  in  Brunei  (Ng  1992).  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  a  reading 
programme  for  Hong  Kong  primary  pupils  will  yield  similar  results. 

Structure  of  the  Hong  Kong  Primary  Extensive  Reading  Scheme 

The  Hong  Kong  Primary  English  Extensive  Reading  Scheme 
(HKERS(PRI))  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Primary  English  curriculum. 
Participating  schools  will  be  required  to  allocate  class  time  to  extensive 
reading  so  that  pupils  can  make  full  use  of  the  resources  provided  and  will 
also  be  given  regular  help  by  their  English  teachers. 

The  schools  will  be  given  resource  packages  and  in  each  package  there 
will  be  approximately  300  books  (both  fiction  and  non-fiction)  of  a  variety 
of  genres  and  settings.  The  books  will  be  graded  into  six  different  reading 
levels,  with  progression  from  the  easiest  to  the  more  difficult.  Each  book  will 
also  be  accompanied  by  support  materials  in  the  form  of  a  'Help  Card'  and 
an  'Activity  Card'. 

As  even  pupils  in  the  same  class  may  have  different  levels  of  English 
proficiency,  the  Scheme  also  includes  a  placement  test  to  help  teachers 
assess  individual  pupils'  reading  ability  so  that  they  can  enter  the  programme 
at  the  appropriate  reading  level.  In  addition,  teacher's  manuals,  teaching 
aids,  guidelines  and  sample  lesson  plans  to  help  the  implementation  of  the 
Scheme,  and  reading  charts  and  records  to  help  teachers  and  pupils  monitor 
progress  will  also  be  provided. 

The  First  Stage  of  the  Development  Work 

(a)  A  questionnaire  survey  on  extensive  reading  in  Hong  Kong  primary 
schools 

As  a  first  step  In  the  development  work  of  the  HKERS(PRl),  a 
territory-wide  questionnaire  survey  on  the  current  practices  in  Hong  Kong 
primary  schools  concerning  extensive  reading  was  conducted  In  October 
1993.  Since  the  reading  scheme  is  designed  for  Primary  5  and  6  pupils  the 
survey  was  targeted  at  upper  primary  level.  The  aims  of  the  survey  wete  to 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  extensive  reading  materials  and  extensive 
reading  type  of  activities  are  used  at  present  at  upper  primary  level.  It  also 
attempted  to  find  out  what  reading  difficulties  pupils  have  and  to  gauge 
primary  teachers'  opmions  on  ;he  place  of  extensive  reading  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  by  post  to  435  primary  schools  chosen  at 
random  from  the  852  primary  schools  In  Hong  Kong.  294  quostionnaires 
were  returned,  representing  a  response  rate  of  67.6%.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
the  survey  is  presented  in  Yu  et  al  (1 994). 
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The  data  collected  from  the  questionnaire  provided  useful  information 
for  the  development  and  design  of  the  HKERS  (PRI).  Firstly,  the  survey 
showed  that  most  teachers  considered  extensive  reading  as  useful  in  helping 
their  pupils  learn  English.  They  believed  that  through  reading  English  books 
extensi  "^^ly,  their  pupils  would  gain  confidence  and  interest  in  reading  and 
develop  the  ability  to  read  independently.  However,  the  survey  also  revealed 
that  little  emphasis  is  given  to  extensive  reading  in  the  present  curriculum. 
Since  the  HKERS(PRI)  will  be  fully  incorporated  into  the  English 
curriculum,  it  can  hopefully  redress  the  balance.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
heartening  to  find  that  of  the  schools  surveyed,  120  have  already  indicated 
interest  in  joining  the  Scheme,  showing  that  there  is  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  such  a  reading  programme  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools. 

Results  of  the  survey  also  suggest  that  most  teachers  thought  reading 
English  was  difficult  for  their  pupils.  For  example,  they  found  that  their 
pupils  had  serious  problems  in  interpreting  implicit  ideas  in  the  text,  tackling 
words,  and  sustaining  reading  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The 
implication  is  that  besides  providing  pupils  with  high-interest  books,  we 
must  also  consider  ways  to  prepare  the  pupils  so  that  they  can  develop  the 
ability  to  read  indepf^ndently. 

(b)  The  Selec  tion,  grading  and  piloting  of  books 

The  most  important  criterion  we  adopted  in  choosing  books  is  that  they 
must  be  Interesting.  As  Bright  &  McGregor(1 970)  pointed  out,  'The  most 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupils  should  enjuy  what  they  read.  A  book  that 
satisfies  all  other  criteria  but  fails  this  one  is  a  reject.'  Asher  (1980)  also 
showed  empirically  that  children's  comprehension  of  high-interest  material 
was  superior  to  their  comprehension  of  low-interest  m.aterial. 

Moreover,  since  the  Scheme  is  for  primary  school?  territory-wide,  the 
books  must  also  cater  to  a  wide  range  of  reading  abilities,  so  that  the  weaker 
pupils  will  find  books  which  are  easy  enough  to  start  with,  and  the  brighter 
pupils  will  find  books  which  are  challenging  to  read.  Besides  considering  the 
language  in  terms  of  the  complexity  and  familiarity  of  structures  as  weil  as 
the  range  of  vocabulary,  It  Is  also  important  to  look  at  the  presence  of 
contextual  and  pictorial  clues,  amount  of  information  load,  and  physical 
features  such  as  length,  print  size,  and  quality  of  illustrations. 

In  order  to  locate  suitable  titles,  we  have  vetted  over  4,000  titles  from 
local  and  overseas  book  stores,  agents,  publishers,  the  ILE  Resource  Centre, 
and  primary  schools  that  have  their  own  collection  of  English  books.  These 
include  books  written  for  foreign  learners  of  English,  rending  schemes  for 
native  speakers  of  English  (e.g.  Oxford  Reading  Tree,  Ginn  Reading  360). 
and  books  that  are  written  for  the  leisure  reading  of  native  speakers  of 
English. 'So  far  about  750  titles  have  bccin  selected  as  potentially  suitable 
reading  materials  to  Include  In  the  Scheme.  A  lot  of  books  were  excluded  for 
the  following  reasons: 
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1.  Readers  accompanying  textbooks  are  written  in  tightly  controlled 
ianguag*^.  Pupils  may  find  them  easier  to  read  because  they  are  more 
familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and  structures  used.  However,  many  of 
these  'structured  readers'  often  focus  on  language  teaching  rather  than 
on  the  storyline  or  interest  level  and  are  therefore  not  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  an  extensive  reading  scheme.  Moreover,  most  of  them  have 
been  used  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools  as  class  readers; 

2.  Books  written  in  English  simple  enough  for  our  weakest  P. 5  and  P.6 
pupils  are  often  too  childish  for  them; 

3.  Books  with  appealing  content  are  sometimes  too  difficult  for  upper 
primary  pupils  to  read  on  their  own; 

4.  Books  written  for  native  speakers  of  English  often  contain  too  many 
colloquial  and  idiomatic  expressions  which  hinder  pupils'  overall 
comprehension  of  the  texts.  The  unfamiliar  settings  of  some  of  these 
books  also  make  them  difficult  to  read. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  we  were  on  the  right  track  in  the  selection 
and  grading  of  materials  for  the  Scheme,  we  conducted  a  pilot  study  to 
gather  pupils'  comments  on  the  books  included  in  our  preliminary  selection 
in  terms  of  interest  level,  level  of  difficulty  of  language,  and  layout. 
Information  obtained  from  the  pilot  would  be  used  to  evaluate  individual 
books.  732  books  were  involved  in  this  pilot  study. 

The  study  took  place  in  March  1994  in  five  primary  schools  (seven 
primary  5  classes,  six  primary  6  classes).  Each  class  of  pupils  was  presented 
with  about  200  books  in  two  categories:  fiction  and  non-fiction.  The  books 
in  each  category  were  graded  into  three  levels  of  difficulty.  The  pupils  were 
invited  to  read  books  from  both  categories  and  different  grade  levels.  They 
had  to  complete  a  questionnaire  about  the  book  before  returning  it  and 
borrowing  another  one.  On  average  each  book  was  exposed  to  160  200 
pupils.  About  5,000  questionnaires  were  collected  and  are  now  being 
processed. 


( c)  Development  of  support  material 

As  discussed  in  4.1.  since  pupiis  have  serious  difficulties  in  reading  in 
English,  support  must  be  given  to  enable  the  pupils  to  benefit  from  extensive 
reading.  In  the  design  of  the  Extensive  Reading  Scheme,  each  book  in  the 
Scheme  will  be  accompanied  by  a  'Help  Card'  and  an  'Activity  Card'. 

The  'Help  Card'  provides  pre-reading  activities  which  aim  at  preparing 
nnd  molivatincj  pupils  to  read  the  book  Foi  ex^imple.  the  cjcnernl  context, 
setting,  or  difficult  vocabulary  items  which  hindef  overall  understanding  of 
the  book  are  introduced  in  the  'Help  Card'.  The  cards  also  contain  activities 
nimed  at  developing  reading  skills  nnd  strategies  to  facilitate  leading,  like 
making  prediction  about  the  content  of  a  book,  using  different  ways  to  deal 
with  different  text  typos,  and  using  illustralions  cind  contextual  clues  to  aid 
undor&tandmcj 


The  'Activity  Card',  which  provides  post-reading  activities,  serves  not 
only  as  a  reading  record  but  also  feedback  to  pupils  themselves  on  how  well 
they  have  understood  the  book.  The  activities  also  help  them  build  up  their 
skills  In  extensive  reading,  and  extend  their  knowledge  and  imagination 
through  giving  response  to  the  characters,  events  and  Ideas  of  the  book.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  support  materials  provided  will  make  the  process  of  reading 
more  fruitful  and  enjoyable. 

Conferences,  Workshops  and  Public  Enquiries 

The  project  team  has  also  been  actively  engaged  in  activities  aimed  at 
raising  awareness  of  the  value  of  extensive  reading  and  extensive  reading 
programmes  in  primary  schools.  This  is  done  through  presentations  at 
seminars  and  workshops.  In  November  1993  two  sessions  on  extensive 
reading  were  run  for  Primary  teachers  of  English  participating  in  'the  ILE 
Refresher  Course.  In  the  two-hour  plenary  session  the  participants  were 
introduced  to  the  definition  and  aims  of  extensive  reading  and  the  need  for 
extensive  reading  programmes  in  the  curriculum,  A  few  teachers  expressed 
concern  about  allocation  of  class  time  to  the  Scheme  and  the  implications 
for  the  teaching  schedule  of  English,  but  It  was  generally  perceived  that 
extensive  reading  should  be  given  greater  emphasis  in  the  curriculum.  The 
participants  were  also  introduced  to  the  particular  design  of  the  Primary 
Extensive  Reading  Scheme.  Including  the  resource  package,  teachers'  and 
pupils'  tasks  in  the  Scheme  and  related  implementation  procedures.  In  the 
two-hour  workshop  session  the  participants  were  given  some  hands-on 
experience  In  developing  and  evaluating  support  material  for  extensive 
reading.  They  were  invited  to  inspect  a  sample  of  books  potentially  usable 
for  extensive  reading  and  design  workcards  to  accompany  a  book  they 
would  choose  for  their  pupils.  At  the  reporting  back  session  they  presented 
and  evaluated  the  materials  produced. 

In  December  1993  the  ERS  team  presented  3  paper  entitled  'English 
Extensive  Reading  in  the  Primary  Curriculum — Current  Practices  and  New 
Initiatives'  at  the  International  Language  in  Education  Conference.  The 
findings  of  the  survey  conducted  by  the  team  In  October  1993  were 
presented  and  the  Implications  for  the  development  of  the  Primary  English 
Extensive  Reading  Scheme  were  discussed.  There  was  also  a  mini-display  of 
children's  books.  The  audience,  including  teachers,  teacher  educators  and 
publishers  from  Hong  Kong  and  overseas,  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
Scheme. 

In  March  1994  the  ERS  team  was  invited  to  give  a  talk  on  extensive 
reading  programmes  at  the  Salvation  Army  Teachers'  Conference.  In  the 
talk,  both  the  resource  package  for  the  HKERS(PRI)  and  the  operation  of 
the  Scheme  were  ^escribed  and  discussed. 

The  ERS  team  has  also  received  enquiries  from  individual  schools, 
teachers  and  parents  about  the  Scheme,  mostly  about  tho  implementation 
schedule  and  the  selection  of  books. 
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Future  Development 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  HKERS(PRIMARY)  will  be  implemented  by 
phases  in  schools  from  September  1995.  More  development  work  will  need 
to  be  done  before  that  date.  In  the  coming  year  the  following  will  be 
undertaken: 

1 .  Revision  of  workcards  developed  this  year  and  review  of  booklists  in  the 
light  of  further  pnoting; 

2.  Development  and  trialling  of  the  placement  test; 

3.  Development  of  a  teacher  education  package,  including  teacher's 
manual,  teaching  aids  and  guidelines  to  help  schools  to  implement  the 
Scheme  as  well  as  sample  lesson  plans  and  schemes  of  work.  These 
include,  among  others,  using  big  books  to  introduce  to  pupils  the 
features  of  different  parts  of  a  story  book  and  to  demonstrate  various 
reading  strategies; 

4.  Development  of  reading  charts  and  records  to  help  teachers  and  pupils 
monitor  progress; 

5.  Preparation  and  conduct  of  induction  courses  for  headteachers  and 
teachers  from  schools  interested  in  joining  the  Scheme; 

6.  Procurement  of  books  in  the  Scheme  and  the  production  of  workcards 
and  documentation  ; 

7.  Development  of  evaluation  instruments  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Scheme  and  to  improve  its  materials  and  operation. 
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Introduction 

The  Hong  Kong  Vocational  English  Programme,  or  HKVEP,  Is  a  new 
training/certification  scheme  based  on  a  partnership  between  the  Hong 
Kong  Government  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Examinations  Board  (LCCIEB).  Since  May  1993,  a  Unit  has  been  housed  at 
the  Institute  of  Language  in  Education  with  responsibility  for  co-ordinating 
the  Programme. 

The  HKVEP  is.  to  put  it  simply,  an  attempt  to  introduce  standardised 
curriculum  and  assessment  frameworks  into  the  teaching  of  English  for 
Business  In  Hong  Kong.  Its  goal  is  to  act  as  a  quality  yardstick  offering 
employers  and  the  person  in  the  street  a  way  of  making  enlightened  choices 
when  considering  courses  in  Business  English. 

The  HKVEP  is  not  a  course,  nor  is  it  a  set  of  courses.  Rather,  it  is,  we  hope, 
a  considered  framework  within  which  high  quality  courses  in  Business  English 
can  be  conducted  by  approved  language  training  providers  in  the  Territory. 

.Certain  language  training  providers  have  been  invited  to  join  the 
scheme  in  this  early  stage  of  the  Programme.  At  the  moment,  collaboration  is 
underway  with  two  of  the  most  well-known  and  respected  language 
training  providers  in  the  Territory,  The  British  Council  and  the  Centre  for 
Professional  &  Business  English  at  Hong  Kong  Pol/technic.  Ultimately,  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  number  of  other  institutions  will  also  be  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  scheme. 

As  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Programme,  approved  training 
centres,  or  'Programme  Centres',  as  they  are  termed,  submit  courses  to  the 
HKVEP  Unit  for  validation.  The  purpose  of  validation  is  to  ensure  that 
courses  conform  to  the  curriculum  and  assessment  frameworks  elaborated 
within  the  Programme.  Courses  are  validated  and  certification  offered  at  four 
increasingly  demanding  Stages  focusing  on  language  activities  that  range 
from  simple  to  complex.  V\/e  believe  that  meaningful  certification  can,  and 
should,  be  offered  to  those  with  very  limited  language  skills.  Where 
certification  rs  tied  to  actual  language  performance  in  very  limited  tasks  as  it 
Is  at  the  lowest  Stage  of  the  Programme,  certification  is  both  feasible  for  tlie 
students  and  attractive  to  students'  employers. 

Given  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  four  Stages  of  the  Programme 
cannot  be  contiguous.  Rather,  we  envisage  that  students  will  take  HKVEP 
certificates  throughout  their  working  lives 
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Curriculum,  Assessment  and  Certification  Frameworks 

As  mentioned  above,  the  HKVEP  is  an  attempt  to  systematically  quality 
assure  curricula,  assessment  mechanisms  and  the  certification  of  courses  in 
vocationally-oriented  English. 

The  purpose  of  the  HKVEP  is  to  validate  courses  that  focus  on  useful 
and  practical  work-related  language  activities,  and  to  offer  certificates  to 
those  who  have  demonstrated  performance  in  these  activities.  The  term 
'activities',  as  used  within  the  Programme,  is  synonymous  with  'tasks'. 

Students'  performance  in  the  range  of  language  activities  covered  by 
their  HKVEP  course  is  assessed  periodically  throughout  their  course 
according  to  clearly  defined  performance  criteria.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
traditional  final  examination-based  assessment  mode  that  is  so  common  in 
Hong  Kong.  We  believe  that  the  assessment  framework  inherent  in  the 
Programme  leads  to  a  clearer  view  of  students'  performance  in  English, 

Certification  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  &  Industry  Examinations  Board,  and  is  similar  in  structure  to  the 
Board's  Foreign  Languages  at  Work  (FLAW)  scheme.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  certification,  students  must  register  and  pay  a  small  registration  fee  to  the 
Board. 

Certification  has  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  certificate  that  shows  the 
average  level  of  performance  across  the  board  in  the  course  the  student 
followed.  The  second  part  is  an  itemised  Profile  of  Performance,  showing 
exactly  how  the  student  performed  in  the  assessed  language  activities 
covered  by  the  course.  It  is  hoped  that  these  profiles  will  be  welcomed  by 
employers  as  useful  proof  of  their  employees'  language  skills. 

Activity  Types 

Here.  I  should  like  to  look  in  more  detail  at  how  decisions  were  niade  as 
to  what  constituted  appropriate  activities  to  be  assessed  at  each  of  )'^e  four 
Stages  of  the  Programme. 

The  following  broad  areas  of  language  use  (or  Activity  Types)  have 
been  elaborated: 

•  Conversation  for  (Social  &)  Business  Purposes 

•  Correspondence  for  (Social  &)  Business  Purposes 

•  Understanding  and  Using  Information  presented  in  spoken/  written  form 

•  Presenting  information  in  spoken/  written  form 

•  Project  w<  tk  (involving  integrative  use  of  a  range  of  the  above) 

Clearly.  Conversation  and  Correspondence  both  involve  a  high  degree 
of  interaction  with  other  people  Understanding/ using  information  and 
Presenting  information,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  as  rather  more  one-sided 
activity  types.  Lastly,  Project  work  is  an  integrative  Activity  Type  calling 
upon  a  wide  range  of  language  skills. 

To  illustrate  the  type  of  range  of  language  activities  which  each  of  these 
Activity  Types  encompasses,  let  us  consider  just  one  Activity  Type — 
'Conversation  for  (Social  &)  Business  Purposes'.  This  Activity  Type,  might 
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include  job  interviews,  conversations  with  contractors  on  site  visits, 
conversations  with  clients,  office  social  chat,  answering  tenphone  enquiries, 
making  travel  arrangements  afid  so  on. 


Characteristics  of  Activities 

in  order  to  differentiate  between  the  four  Stages  of  the  Programme,  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  some  of  the  parameters  that  determine  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  activities.  We  know,  intuitively,  for  example  that  it  is 
more  daunting  to  make  a  presentation  in  front  of  20  unfamiliar  people  on  a 
complex  technical  subject  than  it  is  to  do  so  informally  in  front  of  two  or 
three  familiar  colleagues  on  a  familiar  topic.  We  tried,  therefore,  to  single  out 
some  of  the  characteristics  that  marked  activities  as  more  or  less  demanding. 
Subsequently,  these  characteristics  serve  to  inform  judgment  as  to  which 
activities  should  be  practised  and  assessed  at  each  of  the  four  Stages  of  the 
Programme. 

The  characteristics  that  were  distinguished  were: 

•  range  of  ideas  understood  and  expressed  (narrow — broad) 

•  range  of  topics  (work-related — work-related/social) 

•  range  of  interactants  (1 :1— 1 :1 ,  small/large  group) 

•  range  of  formality  of  relationships  (formal—formal/informal) 

•  range  of  information  to  be  synthesised  (narrow — broad) 

•  range  of  problem  complexity  (simple — complex) 

Having  mapped  out  a  range  of  characteristics  that  could,  by  and  large, 
be  applied  to  Activity  Types  at  each  of  our  four  Stages,  we  were  then  able  to 
decide  on  the  range  of  real-world  Activities  that  were  appropriate  for  each 
Activity  Type  at  each  Stage  of  the  Programme,  and  for  each  Stage  produce  a 
Profi/e  of  Core  Activities  (Appendix  I  contains  profiles  of  core  activities  for 
Stages  I  and  IV). 

To  this  Profile,  Programme  Centres  were  able  to  add  other,  elective 
activities  which  would  be  included  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  needs  of 
students.  The  balance  of  core  activities  and  elective  activities  helps  us  to 
achieve  comparability  between  certificates  while,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring 
that  course  providers  can  also  meet  students'  needs  in  the  way  they  want  to. 
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Conclusion 

This  paper  has  traced  the  development  of  the  Hong  Kong  Vocational 
English  Programme  until  December  1993.  It  has  focused  on  the  curriculum 
framework  of  the  Programme,  with  its  task-centredness,  and  has  also  shed 
light  on  the  assessment  and  certification  frameworks  of  the  Programme. 

The  official  launch  of  the  Programme  is  scheduled  for  May  1  994,  when 
an  Agreement  between  the  Hong  Kong  Government  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  &  Industry  Examinations  Board  will  be  signed. 
However,  there  are  already  in  excess  of  1  000  students  taking  part  in  the 
pilot  implementation  of  the  Programme. 
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If  current  indications  prove  reliable,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Programme 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  vocationally-oriented  English 
language  training  in  the  Territory  in  the  coming  years. 
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WHAT  ARE  PUPILS'  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING  THROUGH 

(A)  COURSEBOOK-BOUND  ACTIVITIES  AND 

(B)  COMMUNICATIVE  ACTIVITIES? 

Course  No.:  EP941 

Group  2  Claudia  Lai  Pui  Ting 

Group  Tutor:  Anne  Gordon 


Introduction 

The  primary  syllabus  (CDC,  1981)  states  that  the  learner's  needs  and 
interests  should  be  of  primary  concern  in  language  teaching.  However, 
various  problems  in  my  school  (and  probably  in  Hong  Kong)  prevent 
teachers  from  giving  pupils  ample  opportunities  to  use  English  to 
communicate  for  some  meaningful  purpose  related  to  their  lives. 

These  problems  include  the  pressure  of  exams  which  emphasise  the 
formal  aspects  of  the  language,  the  demand  of  parents  and  school  for  good 
examination  results,  and  coursebooks  which  often  do  not  promote  pupils' 
interests  and  purposeful  use  of  the  language. 

Tbachers  cannot  do  anything  about  problems  concerned  with  exams, 
parents'  demands  and  school  aims,  but  they  can  do  their  best  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  the  coursebook  by  using  communicative  activities  instead  of 
coursebook-bound  activities.  Communicative  activities  (Pattison,  1987) 
give  pupils  a  social  and  personal  reason  to  speak,  and  they  have  an 
information  gap  to  be  filled  or  an  area  of  uncertainly  to  be  made  clear. 

The  Problems  of  Coursebooks 

My  investigation  aimed  to  examine  the  problems  of  my  school's 
coursebook  and  to  see  whether  communicative  activities  help  promote 
interest  and  purposeful  use  of  the  language. 

Most  primary  coursebooks  emphasise  written,  formal  exercises  rather 
than  meaningful  use  of  language.  They  often  cannot  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  pupils,  so  teachers  have  difficulty  maintaining  interest  and 
sustaining  motivation.  Pupils  do  not  always  when  and  how  to  use  the 
language  learnt  in  real-life  situations. 

Teachers  therefore  should  not  be  disciples  of  coursebooks  and  follow 
every  activity  suggested.  Sometimes  they  do  provide  practical  ideas  for 
teaching,  but  teachers  should  analyse  the  textbook  and  supplement  them 
with,  or  adapt  coursebook  activities  into,  communicative  activities. 

But  can  communicative  activities  increase  pupils'  interest  in  learning 
English  and  promote  purposeful  use  of  the  language?  Will  pupils  find  them 
enjoyable  and  useful?  Will  they  cause  too  much  noise  in  group  work  or  pair 


work?  Will  brighter  pupils  dominate  speaking  roles  and  weaker  ones  find  it 
a  burden  to  talk  with  others  and  so  fail  to  finish  tasks?  Do  pupils  prefer 
coursebook  activities  to  communicative  ones? 

Plan  of  Action 

The  class  1  took  was  6C  in  my  own  school.  It  has  30  pupils  of  average 
ability  but  they  are  nice,  obedient  and  willing  to  learn.  They  are  used  to  the 
teacher  using  95%  English  in  English  lessons. 

I  used  the  school's  scheme  of  work  for  five  periods,  based  on  Unit  23  of 
Integrated  Primary  English.  The  language  structure  to  be  taught  was; 

I  am  sorry/pleased/happy  to+infinitive 

I  am  sorry/pleased/happy  to+infinitive  +  noun  clause  with  'that' 

A  communicative  activity  was  made  with  minimum  adaptation  from 
certain  coursebook  activities.  Pupils  were  exposed  to  one  communicative 
activity  and  one  coursebook  activity  for  the  same  teaching  objective  in  each 
of  three  lessons  (two  of  them  double  periods). 

Afterwards  pupils  were  given  questionnaires  in  Chinese  and  English 
asking  them  to  compare  the  communicative  activities  and  the  coursebook 
activities.  There  were  also  interviews  with  bright,  average  and  weak  pupils. 

1  completed  a  self-evaluation  form  after  each  lesson  and  observation 
was  also  done  by  a  fellow  teacher  and  my  ILE  tutor. 

Results  and  Discussion 

In  the  first  lesson  a  lot  of  time  was  spent  on  pairing  and  instructions. 
Pupils  seemed  to  enjoy  the  communicative  activity  more:  weaker  ones  tried 
their  best  and  no  bright  ones  dominated.  It  was  not  as  noisy  as  I  expected. 
However,  they  did  not  have  enough  time  and  some  Instructions  were  not 
clear  enough. 

Pupils  found  the  communicative  activity  more  interesting  (23-4),  easier 
(1 7-1 0),  more  enjoyable  ^23-4),  more  useful  (17-1 0)  and  felt  it  involved  more 
thinking  (19-8).  Some  weaker  pupils  said  it  was  nice  to  talk  to  classmates  in 
English  and  they  preferred  to  have  more  speaking  than  written  work. 

in  the  second  lesson,  pupils  appeared  more  motivated  with  the 
authentic  materials  (newspaper  cuttings)  used  in  the  communicative 
activity.  They  were  active  and  eager  in  expressing  their  opinions  and 
communicating  with  one  another.  They  appeared  bored  by  the  coursebook 
activity  and  their  spirits  dropped  spontaneously.  They  also  found  it  difficult. 

Pupils  found  the  communicative  activity  more  interesting  (29-0),  easier 
(24-5),  more  enjoyable  (29-0),  and  more  useful  (21  8),  though  a  slight 
majority  found  the  coursebook  activity  involved  more  thinking  (16  1 3). 

In  the  third  lesson  the  communicative  activity  seemed  a  little  difficult  for 
the  pupils,  with  pair  work  within  two  big  groups,  and  the  tape  1  recorded 
was  of  poor  quality.  The  coursebook  activity  was  easier,  with  a  good  tape 
from  the  publisher  and  the  dialogue  In  the  textbook;  however.  It  involved  a 
lot  a  writing  which  they  didn't  seem  to  enjoy. 


Questionnaire  results  were  unexpected:  pupils  still  found  the 
communicative  activity  more  interesting  (25-2),  more  enjoyable  (21-6), 
more  useful  (24-3)  and  felt  it  involved  more  thinking  (1  7-1 0),  but  they  did 
find  it  more  difficult  (1 6-1 2) .  It  seems  they  prefer  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
difficulty  and  thinking  involved.  (The  overall  questionnaire  showed  23  of 
them  felt  activities  should  not  be  too  easy.) 

Another  question  indicated  that  pupils  found  the  second  and  third 
communicative  activity  more  related  to  their  lives  than  the  coursebook  one, 
the  first  scoring  the  same  as  the  coursebook  one.  They  also  had  greater 
confidence  in  using  English  for  the  second  and  third  communicative 
activities  than  for  the  coursebook  ones. 

The  overall  questionnaire  showed  they  most  liked  group  work  and  work 
with  the  whole  class,  and  least  liked  working  alone. 

Conclusions 

This  classroom  investigation  convinced  me  that  communicative  activity 
is  necessary  to  facilitate  effective  and  meaningful  learning.  Learning 
activities  should  always  be  relevant  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils. 
Teachers  should  not  stick  to  everything  in  the  coursebook  but  be  sensitive  to 
the  suitability  of  the  materials.  Coursebook  activities  sometimes  have  their 
value,  but  adaptation  and  supplementation  are  necessary.  A  certain  degree 
of  difficulty  and  thinking  is  needed  but  if  activities  are  too  difficult,  brighter 
pupils  will  dominate.  Group  work  and  pair  work  should  be  given  more  often 
and  noise  levels  are  acceptable. 

It  is  inevitable  that  more  time  is  spent  to  make  the  lessons  interesting 
and  successful,  so  I  would  conclude  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  available  materials  in  the  coursebook  and  make  adaptations  with  the 
available  time.  Teachers  should  also  gather  materials  already  available  at  the 
ILE  and  other  educational  centres. 
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IS  IT  EFFECTIVE  TO  PRACTISE  THE  SIMPLE  PAST 
TENSE  IN  PRIMARY  4THROUGH  DOING  ACTIVITIES? 


Course  No.:  EP947 

Group  7:  Jennie  Au  Chun  Yu 

Group  Tutor:  Dave  Car/ess 


Background 

Most  Hong  Kong  Cantonese-speaking  pupils  have  problems  with 
English  tenses.  Many  primary  school  teachers  of  English  think  the  best 
strategy  is  to  tell  pupils,  in  Cantonese,  the  rules  of  English  tenses,  but  pupils 
find  that  learning  tenses  is  boring.  They  have  to  be  aware  of  the  change  in  the 
verb  forms  in  relation  to  the  subject  as  well  as  the  time  of  events.  They  need 
time  to  choose  which  part  of  the  verb  or  which  auxiliary  verb  to  use,  whereas 
in  Cantone:>e  we  just  add  a  single  word  or  two  to  indicate  different  tenses. 

Investigation  Question 

My  4D  pupils  in  Hennessy  Road  Government  Primary  AM  School  learnt 
the  simple  past  tense  a  few  months  ago.  However,  because  of  the  tight 
syllabus,  many  pupils  forget  the  rules  and  correct  usage  due  to  insufficient 
practice. 

I  decided  to  Investigate  whether  It  was  effective  to  practise  the  simple 
past  tense  in  Primary  4  through  classroom  activities.  By  "effective"  I  mean 
pupils  showing  interest  and  getting  enjoyment  from  the  task,  being  involved 
in  the  activities,  and  understanding  and  using  English  appropriately.  I  felt 
more  practice  could  facilitate  pupils'  production  of  the  target  tense,  and 
enhance  their  concept  of  the  language  so  they  could  acquire  mastery: 
internalising  it  and  speaking  more  naturally  and  fluently. 

I  chose  classroom  activities  as  the  strategy  for  practising  the  simple  past 
tense  In  order  to  motivate  and  arouse  pupils'  interest.  Wright  (1984) 
suggests  that  games  sustain  learners'  interest  and  Klippel  (1987)  stresses 
that  activities  should  train  students  to  use  their  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language  flexibly.  Rinvolucri  (1 984)  says  one  of  the  advantages  of  games  is 
that  everyone  is  working  at  once  and  the  teacher  Is  free  to  find  out  what 
students  actually  know. 

Investigation  Plan 

The  pupils  were  used  to  the  traditional  teaching  ways,  so  they  seldom 
had  activities  durmg  lessons.  I  decided  to  use  the  cartoon  character  Buggs 
Bunny  throughout  all  five  investigation  lessons.  The  content  in  the  lessons 
was  all  situational  and  the  four  lessons  were  coherent,  each  building  on 
what  the  previous  one  had  taught.  The  following  table  shows  my  plan  for 
language  items  to  be  practised  and  activities  to  be  carried  out: 
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Lesson    I  Language  Item  for  Practice 


Activities 


i  What  did  you/he  do 

:  yesterday/this  morning? 

•  I/he  . 

;  (regular  verbs  ending  in '-ed') 


What  did  you/he  do  last 
Sunday? 

i/he  „ 

(regular  verbs) 


Did  he  last 

Sunday? 
Yes,  he  did. 

He   

(positive  answers  only) 


last 


Did  he  .   

Sunday? 
No,  he  didn't. 
He  did  not      .„  . 
(negative  answers  first) 

He  . 

(then  exact  answer) 


Playing  w  th  puppets 
Pair  work  (dialogue) 
Singing  songs 
Creating  lyrics  for  songs 

Listening  to  tape 
Whole  class  activity 
(like  Simon  Says) 
Playing  with  puppets 
Playing  board  game 
Snakes  &  Ladders 
(pair  work) 


Listening  to  tape 
Playing  jig-saw  cards 
Playing  with  puppets 
Singing  songs 


Listening  to  tape 
Whole  class  activity 
(paper  cut-outs) 
Playing  with  puppets 
Playing  board  game 
Stepping  Stones 
(group  work) 


I  gave  the  pupils  a  5mlnute  pre-test  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  lesson 
and  the  same  test  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  (last)  lesson  as  a  post-test. 
Besides  oral  practice  through  activities,  a  series  of  four  worksheets  were 
designed  for  written  practice  as  consolidation  towards  the  end  of  each  of  the 
four  lessons.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  lesson  an  evaluation  form  was 
used  to  collect  pupils'  views  on  the  various  activities.  Observation  fc.dis 
were  also  designed  for  a  fellow  teacher  and  my  ILE  tutor  to  use.  and  a 
self  evaluation  form  for  myself 

Results  and  Discussion 

Some  activities  were  more  successful  than  others.  All  the  children  liked 
playing  with  the  puppets.  Buggs  Bunny  came  into  every  lesson  and  even  the 
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shy,  passive  pupils  were  willing  to  take  part  and  acted  as  Bunny.  As  a  result 
they  were  motivated  to  practise  the  target  structure  without  noticing  it.  Even 
those  not  nominated  to  Bunny  wanted  to  ask  him  questions.  They 
enjoyed  the  activity  and  used  full  sentences  wii.:  simple  past  tense. 

Because  pupils  seldom  sing  in  English,  some  were  shy  and  reluctant  to 
sing  out  loud  with  me  but  they  enjoyed  making  up  their  own  lyrics  for  the 
"London  Bridge"  tune.  This  allowed  them  to  practise  the  target  tense  in 
written  form.  They  then  enjoyed  singing  what  they  had  written  with  my 
electronic  piano  accompaniment,  and  they  completed  the  song  sheet 
quickly. 

I  found  pupils  did  not  enjoy  listening  to  tapes  much.  This  might  have 
been  affected  by  the  noisy  environment  outside  the  school  and  an 
unsuitable  voice  1  had  chosen  for  Buggs  Bunny. 

I  found  that  playing  board  games  (Snakes  &  Ladders  and  Stepping 
Stones)  was  the  most  effective  of  all  the  strategies  1  had  planned.  Pupils 
were  co-operative,  they  helped  and  interacted  with  each  other  using  the 
simple  past  tense  while  playing  and  they  encouraged  each  other  to  use  the 
correct  language  form.  I  heard  some  Cantonese  when  they  were  excited  but 
I  did  not  consider  it  a  serious  matter.  Many  pupils,  including  the  problem 
child  in  my  class,  asked  for  a  photocopy  of  the  board  games  when  lessons 
were  over. 

Pupils  enjoyed  the  whole  class  activities  (a  Buggs  Bunny  version  of 
Simon  Says  and  jig-saw  cards).  They  were  eager,  followed  instructions 
properly,  and  participated  actively.  They  sometimes  made  errors  but  1  gave 
them  hints  to  bolster  their  confidence. 

In  pair  work  dialogue,  pupils  were  curious  to  find  out  what  each  other 
had  done  that  morning  and  the  previous  day. 

They  did  not  do  the  worksheets  as  well  as  1  had  anticipated,  but  results 
were  affected  by  carelessness. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  however,  were  extremely  encouraging.  Scores 
improved  from  an  average  of  54%  in  the  pre-test  to  an  average  of  84%  in  the 
post-test,  an  average  progress  of  30%.  This  indicates  that  after  four  lessons' 
practice  of  the  simple  past  through  classroom  activities,  pupils  made 
significant  and  good  progress. 

The  pupils'  evaluation  showed  they  all  enjoyed  the  activities,  and 
considered  the  board  games,  playing  with  the  puppet  and  the  whole-class 
activities  the  most  useful  practice.  Although  1  2  out  of  39  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  understand  English  throughout  the  lessons,  a  majority  of  27  did. 


Conclusion 

The  way  pupils  practised  the  target  language  in  these  lessons  was 
entirely  different  from  the  traditional  teaching  method,  but  the  results  were 
encouraging.  Pupils  participated  actively  and  with  enjoyment,  they 
interacted  and  co-operated  with  each  other,  they  showed  understanding 
and  were  able  to  use  full  sentences  in  the  past  simple  tense  confidently  and 
naturally.  They  :.howed  significant  pro^jr^ss  in  the  post-test.  Therefore  I 
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concluded  that  play  activities  are  effective  for  practising  the  simple  past 
tense  in  Primary  4.  This  might  not  be  the  same  for  other  tenses  or  other 
language  items,  but  there  may  be  other  activities  that  are  equally  effective. 

Having  experimented  with  this  unusual  method  of  teaching,  I  myself 
have  also  benefitted  and  learned  a  lot.  I  believe  play  activities  are  a  belter 
method  of  conveying  language  skil  ,  to  pupils.  1  recommend  colleagues  try 
this  in  their  own  schools— but  remember  that  good  preparation  is  essential 
for  success. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CLASSROOM  VERBAL 
INTERACTION  IN  ENGLISH  LESSONS  AND 
HOW  IT  AFFECTS  LANGUAGE  LEARNING 
FOR  COMMUNICATION 

Course  No.:  EP941 

Group  6:  So  Ch/'-p/ng.  Lydda 

Group  Tutor:  Shirley  Chan 


Introduction 

The  CDC  Primary  English  Syllabus  (1981)  stales  that  'meaningful  use 
of  the  language  for  purpose  of  communication  represents  an  essential 
element  in  successful  language  learning  (p.  21 )'  and  that  'the  learner  should 
be  given  the  maximum  opportunity  to  use  English  as  the  medium  of 
interaction  with  others  (p.  24)'.  However,  some  people  complain  that  our 
children  cannot  communicate  with  others  in  Englisi^  efficiently.  So  what  has 
happened  to  the  teaching  and  learning  process  in  our  classrooms? 

Investigation  Question 

Rivers  (1987:  4)  states  that  'students  achieve  facility  in  using  a 
language  when  their  attention  is  focused  on  conveying  and  receiving 
authentic  messages  (that  is,  messages  that  contain  information  of  interest  to 
speaker  and  listener  in  a  situation  of  importance  to  both).  This  is  interaction.' 
if  interaction  then  is  the  key  to  teaching  language  for  communication,  three 
questions  arise: 

1  What  kinds  of  inteiaction  are  ongoing  in  our  classrooms? 

2  How  do  our  children  learn  English? 

3  What  kind  of  language-learning  situations  are  they  in  now? 

Investigation  Plan 

I  adopted  the  Flanders  Interaction  Analysis  Categories  (FIAC)  to 
categorise  the  interaction  patterns  in  classrooms  nnd  analyse  them.  This 
codes  classroom  talk  with  the  numbers  1  to  10  and  can  be  summarised  as 
follows  (adapted  from  Allwright  and  Bailey,  1 991 :  202): 


TEACHER 
TALK 


INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE 


1  Accepts  feeling  of  student 

2  Praises  or  encourages  student 

3  Accepts  or  uses  ideas  of  student 

4  Asks  questions 


DIRECT 
INFLUENCE 


5  Lectures 

6  Gives  directions 

7  Criticizes  or  justifies  authority 


STUDENT 
TALK 


8  Student  response 

9  Student  initiation 

1 0  Silence  or  confusion 


I  used  the  FIAC  to  look  at  the  following  questions: 

a     What  percentage  of  class  time  does  the  teacher  talk? 
b     What  percentage  of  class  time  do  the  pupils  talk? 

c     What  kind  of  immediate  feedback  does  the  teacher  give  to  pupils  after 
they  respond? 

d     What  behaviour  does  the  teacher  use  to  elicit  pupil  response  in  the 
class? 

e     To  what  extent  are  pupils  asked  to  respond  to  narrow,  predictable 
questio.'s? 

f     To  what  extent  are  pupils  given  the  opportunity  to  give  their  own  ideas? 
g     What    behaviour    does    the    teacher    use    more    extensively  in 
communicating? 

Research  Method 

The  research  was  carried  out  by  direct  classroom  observation  of  five 
lessons  in  a  Primary  4  class  of  38  students  at  Cheung  Wong  Wai  Primary 
School  in  Tai  Wai. 

The  observer  sat  at  the  back  of  the  classroom  and  coded  the  interaction 
taking  place  every  three  seconds.  The  record  of  an  observed  lesson  was  a 
series  of  numbers,  like  10-6-10-8-2-4-9-5-7-6-6-9-2-3-10  ....  The  same 
number  was  repeated  when  one  type  of  talk  went  on  for  more  than  three 
seconds.  However,  if  more  than  one  interaction  appeared  In  the 
three-second  time  period,  the  observer  recorded  all  of  them  in  the  order  they 
occurred. 

The  frequency  for  each  type  of  talk  was  calculated  and  also  the 
frequency  of  different  'transitional  interaction  chains'. 

Results  and  Discussion 

In  the  first  lesson,  in  which  pupils  responded  to  'Wh-'questlons  on  a 
text,  the  two  highest  categories  of  talk  were  8  (21.7%)  and  4  (14.2%). 
Teacher  talk  (categories  1  -7)  was  65.8%  and  pupil  talk  (categories  8  &  9) 
was  23.8%.  There  were  few  chances  for  pupils  to  initiate  responses  (2.1  %). 
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The  second  lesson  taught  'How'  questions  and  revised  simple  past 
tense  form.  The  highest  categories  were  5  (33.0%)  and  8  (23.2%),  but  the 
responses  were  merely  'teacher-response-feedback'.  Teacher  talk  was  62.8% 
and  pupil  talk  27.2%. 

The  third  lesson  was  an  ETV  lesson  and  42.2%  of  thfe  time  was  spent 
watching  in  silence.  Of  the  remaining  time,  teacher  talk  was  37.9%  and  pupil 
talk  19.9%,  including  the  highest  amount  of  pupil  initiated  talk  (category  9) 
in  the  five  lessons  (7.4%). 

In  the  fourth  lesson  the  teacher  told  a  story  and  asked  questions.  Then 
pupils  had  an  activity  re-arranging  the  story's  order.  Teacher  talk  was  77.3% 
and  pupil  talk  12.3%. 

The  fifth  lesson  was  revision  of  the  simple  past.  The  highest  categories 
were  5  (23.0%)  and  6  (19.2%).  Although  category  8  was  18.1%,  the 
answers  were  still  controlled  and  limited.  Pupil  initiation  was  a  poor  2.2%. 

'  The  five  most  frequent  interactional  chains  were  4-8-4,  5-8-5,  8-4-8. 
8-5-8  and  8-3-5. 

Chains  4-8-4  and  8-4-8  were  mainly  the  teacher  asking  questions  with 
predictable  answers,  and  little  thought  required.  It  is  a  pity  there  were  not 
more  8-3-5  chains  where  the  teacher  accepts  the  pupil's  ideas.  There  were 
even  instances  of  the  teacher  not  accepting  a  pupil's  response  when  the 
pupil  was  correct  and  the  teacher  wrong. 

Conclusion 

From  the  study,  we  can  conclude  that  there  is  two  or  three  times  as 
much  teacher  talk  as  student  talk.  The  five  most  frequent  transitional 
interaction  chains  show  that  our  children  learn  English  by  answering 
teachers'  questions  and  listening  to  teachers'  lecturing.  Few  discussions  or 
problem-solving  tasks  take  place.  Interaction  between  pupils  themselves  is 
not  enough.  Most  of  the  teacher's  questions  were  display  questions  which 
did  not  induce  pupils  to  talk  more. 

From  this  investigation  I  understand  more  deeply  that  teaching  does  not 
equal  learning.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  talk  for  the  whole  lesson. 
Pupils  should  be  motivated  to  involve  themselves  in  the  language  learning 
process.  Materials  provided  should  be  more  authentic.  Learning  situations 
should  relate  to  their  own  experience.  These  factors  can  help  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  communication  activities,  of  which  there  should  be  more: 
discussions,  games,  competitions  and  problem-solving  tasks.  Teachers 
should  also  ask  more  open-ended  questions  to  encourage  pupils  to  express 
their  own  ideas. 
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Introduction 

The  main  focus  of  my  classroom  investigation  was  to  introduce  process 
writing  to  my  P6  class  in  Tai  Po  Government  Primary  P.M.  school  and  to  see 
If  there  was  any  discernable  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  towards 
writing. 

The  students  are  accustomed  to  'paper  and  pencil'  writing  exercises  in 
which  they  copy  words  or  passages,  write  dictations,  do  grammar  and 
comprehension  exercises  and  engage  in  guided  writing.  These  exercises  are 
mainly  mechanical  drills  for  reinforcing  memory,  neatness  and  accuracy 
rather  than  the  means  for  genuine  exchanges  of  information  or  for  the 
expression  of  ideas.  The  one  place  for  students  to  present  their  ideas  Is  in 
guided  writing,  but  even  here  the  pupils  are  restricted  either  to  producing  the 
correct  sentence  pattern  to. fit  particular  picture  cues  or  to  manipulate  the 
words  in  The  questions  set,  to  produce  a  correct  answer. 

Because  of  their  limited  language  proficiency,  children  are  not  ready  to 
express  themselves  freely  according  to  common  belief  and  so  linguistic 
accuracy  aided  by  various  cues  Is  the  major  concern  of  learning. 

It  was  my  concern  with  the  purHs'  point  of  view  about  writing  that  led 
me  to  this  piece  of  action  research. 

Investigation  Question(s) 

Calling  on  the  work  of  P.  Czernlewska  (1 992)  which  emphasizes  process 
rather  than  product,  and  the  development  of  the  writer  rather  than  the  text, 
I  wanted  to  see  the  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  my  students  if  they  were 
introduced  to  the  process  approach  to  writing.  My  specific  questions  were. 

1 .  Would  the  students  feel  able  to  write  without  the  help  of  the  usual  'aids'^ 

2.  Would  they  enjoy  writing  more  if  they  were  allowed  to  express 
themselves  freely? 

3.  What  kind  of  writing  programme  would  I  use  to  foster  a  more  positive 
attitude  towards  writing? 

Investigation  Plan 

To  measure  attitude  changes  in  student  preferences  for  the  language 
skills,  seif-evcluation  of  these  language  skills  particularly  of  their  writing 


skills  and  their  reaction  to  process  writing,  1  designed  and  administered  two 
sets  of  questionnaires  before  and  after  the  course. 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  teaching  time  available  (5  lessons),  the 
usual  five  stages  in  process  writing  were  reduced  to  three — pre-writing, 
drafting  and  re-drafting.  For  the  pre-writing  stage  large  pictures  were  used 
as  cues  for  students  to  build  up  word  banks  which  they  then  used  to  draft 
and  revise  descriptions  of  the  pictures.  The  same  technique  was  applied  to 
story  writing  but  with  the  addition  of  a  criteria  list  for  a  story. 

Throughout,  I  demonstrated  each  writing  stage  for  the  students  who 
then  practised  the  techniques  on  their  own  in  groups  of  three  to  four, 
thereby  allowing  for  group  discussion,  peer  teaching  and  editing. 

Instead  of  marking  and  grading  the  student  writing,  I  looked  for  ways  of 
providing  formative  feedback  so  that  the  students  become  aware  that  their 
achievernpr^ts  were  being  valued. 

I  also  had  the  help  of  my  tutor  and  a  colleague  who  kindly  filled  in 
observation  sheets  for  me. 

Results 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaires  and  texts  produced  by  the  students,  I 
analysed  data  obtained  from  the  observation  sheets  used  by  a  colleague  and 
my  ILE  tutor  who  sat  in  on  the  teaching  sessions. 

Despite  some  grammatical  weaknesses  (noun-verb  agreement,  use  of 
tenses),  the  writing  products  revealed  expressive  and  meaningful  texts 
enriched  by  creative  attempts  to  attribute  statements  to  characters,  the  use  of 
a  range  of  grammatical  devices  (different  sentence  types,  adjectives)  and 
attempts  of  write  their  own  ending  to  the  story. 

From  classroom  observation  it  was  noted  that  the  various  stages  of 
writing  proved  helpful  to  students  in  building  up  their  finished  product.  Peer 
teaching  was  noticed  and  for  the  story  writing  constant  reference  was  made 
to  the  criteria  listed.  Though  new  to  them,  the  students  were  able  to  handle 
the  demands  of  process  writing  which,  in  turn,  generated  considerable 
student  enthusiasm. 

This  enthusiasm  is  reflected  in  the  questionnaire  findings  which 
provided  very  positive  results.  There  was,  for  example,  a  31%  increase  in  the 
preference  for  writing,  a  26%  increase  in  those  who  thought  they  were  best 
at  writing,  especially  in  free-writing. 

Conclusion 

This  experience  has  made  clear  that  focusing  on  grammatical  accuracy 
kills  motivation.  It  also  indicates  that  the  process  approach  is  a  more 
meaningful  way  to  encourage  positive  attitudes  towards  writing  and  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  this  approach  into  the  primary  classroom. 
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Introduction 

As  an.  end -of -term  project  of  the  ILE  Refresher  Course  for  Teachers  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools,  this  action  research  was  done  in  four  weeks. 
Despite  ^che  serious  time  constraint,  the  project  was  smoothly  carried  out 
though  we  could  not  claim  much  reliability  from  our  findings. 

Rationale 

1.  Hinkel  (1992)  reports  the  order  of  acquisition  of  temporal  references 
and  aspectual  implications  of  adult  Chinese  ESL  learners  in  8  different 
tenses.  This  study  attempts  to  examine  if  there  are  any  significant 
differences  in  the  order  of  acquistion  for  young  Chinese  ESL  learners 
with  different  learning  abilities,  motivation  and  learning  envlronemnt. 

2.  Zhou  (1992)  denounces  the  effect  of  forma!  instruction  on  the  learning 
of  tense  and  aspect.  Task-based  activities  were  carried  out  in  this  study 
to  see  the  effectiveness  of  task-based  approach  in  the  learning  of  tense 
and  aspect. 

3  O'Malley  et  al.  (1987)  underlines  the  importance  of  LI  information  in 
L2  learning.  This  study  also  examines  the  effect  of  time  markers  which 
also  exist  in  Chinese  in  the  learning  of  English  tense  and  aspect. 

4.  No  previous  research  has  been  documented  on  the  learners'  responses 
in  the  task-based  approach  which  claims  to  be  learner-centred.  This 
study  hopes  to  throw  light  on  this  lespect  from  learners  with  low  L2 
proficiency,  low  motivation  and  disciplinary  problems. 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  study  consists  of  3  phases,  namely  the  pretest,  the  experimental 
teaching  and  the  post-test. 

Pre-test:  Subjects  from  two  Form  2  classes  in  3  different  Tai  Po 
secondary  schools  with  different  banding  were  chosen.  Sentences  used  in 
Hinkel's  (1992)  study  formed  the  framework  of  the  test  items.  All  test  items 


were  further  simplified  in  simple  language  structures  and  Chinese  translation 
was  added  to  the  tense  and  aspect  descriptors  in  the  multiple  choice 
questions.  There  were  two  sets  of  test  items,  one  with  time  markers  and  the 
other  without. 

Experimental  Teaching:  Task-based  activities  were  tried  out  in  Assembly 
of  God  Hebron  Secondary  School  with  students  of  low  learning  abilities, 
low  k2  proficiency,  low  motivation  and  disciplinary  problems,  with  the 
conviction  that  if  a  task-based  approach  works  there,  it  will  certainly  work  in 
other  more  favourable  classroom  settings  in  the  teaching  of  tense  and 
aspect.  Four  group  members  paired  up  to  teach  four  35-mlnute  experimental 
lessons  for  each  of  two  Form  2  classes.  Task-bsed  activities  were  planned. 
Lesson  plans  were  written  to  standardize  and  monitor  teaching  procedures 
in  classrooms 

Post-test:  To  examine  the  effect  of  task-based  learning  on  the  learning 
of  tense  and  aspect  and  the  effect  of  focusing  on  time  markers  In  teaching 
tense  and  aspect,  the  same  sets  of  test  Items  were  distributed  to  the 
experimental  classes  for  the  post-test  after  4  days  of  experimental  teaching. 

Results 

This  study  reconfirms  Hinkel's  (1992)  findings  in  the  order  of  temporal 
references  in  different  tenses,  the  findings  of  Dulay  and  Burt  (1974)  in  the 
natural  sequence  of  children's  L2  acquisition  and  findings  of  Bailey  et  al. 
(1974)  are  no  obvious  differences  between  adults  and  children  In  the 
acquisition  order  of  past  -ed  and  progressive  -ing.  However,  obvious 
differences  have  been  found  between  adults  and  children  in  the'acqulsltlon 
order  of  aspectual  implications. 

No  significant  effects  of  Instruction  on  the  acquisition  of  tense  and 
aspect  have  been  found  as  the  effectiveness  of  task-based  activities  was  not 
fully  explored  In  such  a  short  experimental  teaching  period.  Nevertheless 
learners  gave  positive  responses  to  the  interest  and  helpfulness  of 
task-based  approaches  in  their  learning.  In  addition,  no  clear  indication  of 
the  effect  of  equivalent  LI  tiine  markers  in  the  acquisition  of  L2  tense  and 
aspect  was  found. 

Conclusion 

Though  we  could  not  have  any  strong  claims  for  this  action  research  in 
view  of  various  limitations,  we  enjoyed  the  process  of  finding  answers  to  our 
day-to-day  teaching  problems. 
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Introduction 

'Motivitating  students  in  Hong  Kong  to  write  in  English  can  be  a 
daunting  task/  Henry  Hepburn  (1 992) 

In  discussion  of  our  action  research  topic  the  members  of  our  group 
unanimously  agreed  that  writing  should  top  our  priority  list  amongst  the  four 
skills. 

Our  hypotheses  are  as  follows: 

1.  Through  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing,  namely:  poems,  songs 
and  stories,  students  can  become  aware  that  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  writing  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  an  enjoyable  and  fulfilling 
experience. 

2.  Stimulating  language  activities  can  be  an  effective  means  to  release 
tension  and  reduce  the  anxiety  experienced  by  L2  learners  in  L2 
classrooms. 

Problem  Identification 

In  our  experience  as  teachers,  we  found  writing  to  be  a  very  difficult 
task  for  students  in  Hong  Kong,  The  problems  they  encounter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Psychological—Writing  is  a  one-way  communication  and  no  recipient 
is  involved.  There  are  often  no  immediate  responses  and  feedback 
given. 

2.  Linguistic— Writers  have  to  make  a  personal  effort  to  ensure  that  they 
can  be  well  understood.  They  have  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  lexical 
items,  syntax  and  linking  devices. 

3.  Cognitive — Writing  is  acquired  through  a  process  of  instruction. 
Students  have  to  master  the  written  form  of  the  language  and  to  learn 
certain  syntactic  items  which  are  less  used  in  verbal  communication. 

Procedures 

Before  the  experimental  teaching,  a  pre-teaching  questionnaire  was 
distributed.  The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  find  out  the  students' 
attitude  towards  English  and  the  skills  they  feel  least  competent  in.  The 
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questionnaire  also  asked  about  students'  experiences  in  song  appreciation, 
writing  lyrics,  poem  appreciation,  poem  writing,  story  reading  and  writing  at 
both  primary  and  secondary  levels. 

During  the  lessons,  teachers  observing  the  lessons  were  given 
observation  forms  to  find  out  students'  involvement  in  various  activities  such 
as  group  discussions,  reading  and  writing  tasks  and  their  performance  in 
carrying  out  the  given  activities. 

After  the  lessons,  students  were  given  a  questionnaire  on  their  reaction  to 
the  presentation  of  the  lessons,  their  participation  and  their  degree  of  interest. 

Findings  and  Reflections 

From  the  findings  of  the  pre-teaching  questionnaire  on  students' 
experience  in  learning  English,  a  very  high  percentage  of  students  (72%)  say 
that  they  like  English  and  41%  of  the  students  indicate  that  they  often  enjoy 
their  English  lessons  at  school. 

However,  when  the  data  of  pre-teaching  and  post-teaching  are 
compared,  there  is  a  significant  change  of  students'  attitude  towards  writing 
poems,  songs  and  stories. 

To  sum  up.  before  the  experimental  teaching  students'  attitude  towards 
writing  was  negative;  however,  after  being  exposed  to  the  poems,  stories 
and  songs  and  taking  part  in  the  activities,  students'  interest  in  learning  them 
and  writing  them  were  promoted. 

Reflections  on  Hypotheses 

During  the  expc^rimental  teaching  students  had,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  written  their  own  poems,  lyrics  and  endings  of  stories.  In  the  course  of 
the  activities,  most  students  were  actively  involved  in  all  the  tasks  assigned. 
They  completed  the  tasks  so  spontaneously  that  they  were  not  even  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  actually  carrying  out  the  creative  writing  tasks 
which,  according  to  our  pre-teaching  questionnaire  results,  they  consider 
the  most  difficult  task  of  language  learning. 

Conclusion 

This  action  research  has  shown  us  that  the  stimulating  activities  used  in 
our  experimental  teaching  provide  a  wide  range  of  expressive  writing  tasks 
through  which  students  were  enabled  to  develop  an  ever-improving 
capability  to  communicate,  to  think  and  to  put  their  expressions  and  ideas 
forward.  The  activities  have  successfully  promoted  students'  interest  in 
writing. 

Reference 

Hepburn,  H.  1992.  'Motivating  students  to  write'.  In  M.  Lau  and  M.  J. 
Murphy  (Eds.),  Developing  Writing:  Purposes  and  Practices.  English 
Division,  Institute  of  Language  in  Education,  Education  Department, 
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Introduction 

Speaking  is  the  weakest  language  skill  of  Hong  Kong  students  and 
teachers  often  tend  to  overlook  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  students  to 
practise  speaking.  Two  of  the  possible  reasons  are  large  class  sizes  and  little 
emphasis  on  speaking  in  Certificate  Examinations.  It  is.  however,  the 
students'  fear  of  speaking  English  in  front  of  their  peers  (Wong  1984)  and 
teachers'  discouraging  remarks  about  students'  oral  abilities  that  contribute 
to  an  affective  filter  that  inhibits  Hong  Kong  students.  The  purpose  of  this 
research  was  to  explore  some  ways  of  lowering  the  students'  affective  filter 
by  building  up  their  self-confidence. 

Identification  of  problems 

The  most  common  and  obvious  symptoms  observed  are: 

i.  Frequent  requests  for   using   Cantonese   before  any   attempt  to 
communicate  in  English. 

ii.  Stammering  or  speaking  in  a  very  soft  voice  when  they  have  to  speak  in 
English.  . 

iii.  Changing  answers  when  requested  to  repeat,  even  though  their 
answers  may  be  correct. 

iv.  Poor  intonation  and  inappropriate  stress  resulting  from  the  interference 
of  Cantonese  patterns. 

V.    A  lack  of  vocabulary  and  expressions. 

Methods  adopted  in  overcoming  the  problems  in  speaking 
activities 

Experimental  Teaching 

A  series  of  4  lessons  on  the  theme  'Relationship'  was  designed  and 
conducted  (see  scheme  of  work  in  Appendix  I)  based  on  the  following 
principles,  and  students'  responses  observed. 
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A  comfortable  setting 

The  conventional  Hong  Kong  classroom  setting  may  create  a 
threatening  alienation  effect  on  students  as  the  teacher  faces  the  whole  class 
as  an  authoritarian  figure.  Thus,  we  tried  to  use  a  more  relaxing  setting  by 
asking  students  to  sit  in  a  semi-circle  when  we  conducted  the  drama 
activity.  We  also  arranged  them  in  groups  when  they  participated  in 
discussions.  As  a  result,  they  felt  more  comfortable  since  they  could 
cooperate  with  each  other  in  a  small  group  when  completing  a  task. 

Group  learning 

A  supportive  learning  atmosphere  is  important  for  lowering  the  affective 
filter  in  speaking  activities.  According  to  Donaldson  (1  978)  and  Mercer  and 
Fisher  (1993),  children  may  be  able  to  accomplish  activities  within  familiar 
v  supportive  contexts  which  they  cannot  do  In  unfamiliar  or  unsupportive 
situations.  It  is  believed  that  peer  learning,  in  the  form  of  group  work,  can 
best  achieve  the  aim  of  creating  a  positive  learning  environment.  Fisher 
(1993)  has  further  explained  why  peer  or  group  learning  has  such  positive 
impact  on  learning.  He  claims  that  'activities  which  encourage  a  true  sharing 
of  ideas  amongst  essentially  equal  partners  are  likely  to  be  a  fruitful  way  of 
encouraging  children  to  test  out  their  assumptions  and  develop  their 
thinking.' 


Teacher  support 

Teachers  also  play  an  important  role  in  creating  a  positive  learning 
environment  by  raising  students'  self-esteem.  We  paid  special  attention  to 
the  use  of  simple  language  so  that  students  could  follow  the  instructions 
without  difficulties  and  understand  that  ihey  did  not  need  difficult 
expressions  to  communicate.  We  were  also  aware  of  the  importance  of 
giving  verbal  encouragement  in  the  process  of  teaching/learning. 


Arouse  motivation  by  providing  authentic  situations 

We  adopted  a  thematic  approach  (Relationship)  in  this  project  and 
designed  a  series  of  activities  leading  to  the  final  product  of  paraphrasing  the 
lyrics  and  singing  the  songs  for  Father's  Day  and  writing  and  reciting  Cheers 
on  Friendship. 

A  topic  which  is  of  interest  to  students  can  encourage  active  student 
participation.  Sandllands  (1990)  claims  that  discussion  subjects  should 
correspond  to  students'  interest.  She  then  suggests  ten  ways  to  get  students 
involved  successfully  in  discussions,  and  among  them,  the  use  of  songs 
and  videos  can  always  stimulate  their  interest.  In  providing  a  variety  of 
stimulating  and  relevant  input,  we  used  a  song  and  a  TV  commercial  as 
audio-visual  aids. 


Raise  students'  awareness  of  the  language 


Without  sufficient  linguistic  competence,  students  cannot  express 
themselves  clearly.  The  need  to  provide  relevant  language  patterns  is 
unquestionable.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  lower  forms  as  they  have  a 
limited  command  of  the  language;  therefore,  we  provided  the  necessary 
vocabulary  about  the  quality  of  friendship  for  the  students  before  the 
discussion  task. 

Questioning  Techniques 

We  were  particularly  careful  in  designing  open,  referential  or  exploratory 
questions  in  order  to  facilitate  longer  or  more  elaborate  answers.  'Desired' 
question  types  may  not  be  able  to  elicit  'desired'  verbal  responses  from 
student  (Wu  1993)  .  Other  factors,  such  as  students'  attitudes  towards 
questioning  and  their  answering  behaviour  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
questioning  strategies  used  by  the  teacher,  need  to  be  considered.  In  the 
questioning  strategies,  we  were  always  aware  of  giving  them  more 
encouragement  and  allowing  them  more  room  for  making  mistakes. 

Cognitive  input  for  discussions 

Without  knowledge  of  the  subject  content,  students  find  it  difficult  to 
actively  take  part  in  discussions.  We  approached  the  problem  by  carefully 
selecting  and  designing  activities  which  were  related  to  their  daily  life 
experience.  We  provided  audio-visual  aids  and  samples  of  the  assigned 
tasks.  For  example,  we  used  wallpictures  and  songs  to  stimulate  ideas  and 
prepared  some  rewritten  lyrics  and  Mother's  Day  cards  as  samples. 

Conclusion 

We  observed  that  the  students  were  more  and  more  comfortable  and 
involved  in  the  speaking  activities.  First,  the  setting  was  unconventional  and 
the  atmosphere  relaxing,  so  students  could  participate  in  all  activities  in  the 
absence  of  pressure.  Second,  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  such  as  songs, 
games,  video  and  drama,  were  included  in  the  lessons.  Students  felt  free  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  learning  and  speaking  English  in  different  situations  or 
contexts.  Third,  the  teachers  were  very  friendly  and  had  a  high  awareness  of 
giving  verbal  as  well  as  material  encouragement  (in  the  form  of  prizes). 
Hence,  the  threat  of  rebuke  or  punishment  from  teachers  was  minimized. 
The  teachers  took  the  lead  to  dramatize  certain  scenes,  therefore  students 
could  feel  freer  to  express  or  get  involved  in  activities.  The  use  of  group  work 
provided  much  support  for  students  as  the  safety  of  numbers  was 
guaranteed.  As  a  result,  they  were  less  afraid  to  attempt  new  things,  to 
appear  'funny'  or  'special'  in  class  or  to  make  mistakes  in  group 
presentations.  ^  , 
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Recommendations 


Timing  is  very  important  in  learning  and  teaching.  Teachers  should  not 
squeeze  every  minute  for  what  they  wanted  to  teach  without  paying 
attention  to  the  needs  of  students. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  task  is  another  very  important 
consideration.  Teachers  should  observe  students'  responses  to  determine 
whether  to  develop  or  change  a  topic.  To  make  the  lessons  more  interesting, 
teachers  should  prepare  various  speaking  activities  in  a  thematic  way. 

Teachers  can  have  each  group  report  their  conclusion  or  explain  why 
they  have  not  come  to  one.  The  focus  of  attention  should  be  on  the  ideas 
expressed  rather  than  the  linguistic  accuracy.  Critical  thinking  can  be 
fostered  in  this  way  without  frustrating  the  students. 

Further  writing  exercises  can  be  derived  from  the  discussion  task.  The 
students  can  reflect  on  their  performance  in  the  discussion  and  express  their 
feelings  or  insight.  Linguistic  accuracy  can  be  given  more  attention  here.  But 
over-marking  can  still  be  discouraging  and  bring  about  negative  backwash 
to  students.  So  focus-marking  is  more  desirable  and  constructive  remarks 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  marking.  If  possible,  the  teachers  can  point  out 
the  students'  good  work  in  group  discussion.  This  can  surely  impress  the 
students,  making  them  know  that  their  work  is  always  noticed  and 
appreciated. 

A  friendly  environment  is  crucial  to  both  learning  and  teaching.  It  is 
better  for  teachers  to  meet  the  target  class  and  build  up  a  good  relationship 
with  them  before  the  research  begins.  This  helps  to  reduce  the  students'  fear 
of  having  strangers  teach  or  observe  them  in  the  class.  However,  time 
constraint  and  administrative  problem  often  make  such  arrangements 
difficult.  Therefore,  there  must  be  some  interesting  activities  for  both  the 
teachers  and  students  to  relax  and  warm  up  with  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson.  Then  they  can  teach  and  learn  effectively  and  comfortably. 

Feedback  is  always  important  for  improvement.  At  the  end  of  the 
research,  there  should  be  a  feedback  session  for  teachers  and  students  to 
exchange  opinions  about  the  lessons  and  give  advice  to  each  other.  This  will 
enable  both  parties  to  look  at  the  lesson  from  different  perspectives  and 
make  modifications  for  further  development. 

There  are  constraints  in  everyday  classroom  situations  and  the 
suggestions  made  above  may  sound  difficult;  however,  they  are  all  worth 
trying  and  can  surely  help  to  create  a  comfortable  learning  environment 
which  is  vital  to  effective  teaching  and  learning. 
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Problem  Identification 

Speaking  is  important  as  a  means  of  social  interaction;  however,  it  is 
often  overlooked  by  teachers  of  English  in  local  schools.  In  order  to  finish  the 
syllabus  according  to  schedule,  many  teachers  tend  to  dominate  the  lessons 
and  deliberately  spend  most  of  their  time  in  class  teaching  grammar.  Without 
sufficient  practice,  students  perform  badly  when  it  comes  to  speaking  even 
though  they  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

There  is  a  need  for  students  to  interact  with  one  another  in  order  to 
encourage  language  production.  Students  can  contribute  more  to  a 
speaking  activity  if  content  closely  related  to  real  life  situations  is  provided. 
Consequently,  we  decided  to  adopt  a  systematic  approach  to  teacli  formal 
discussion  skills.  We  anticipated  that  our  target  students  would  have  a 
fundamental  concept  of  how  to  present  and  respond  to  views  in  a  formal 
discussion  after  a  series  of  well-structured  prediscussion  activities. 

Experinnental  Teaching 

We  set  our  target  on  Secondary  Four  students  as  they  could  be  the  first 
group  affected  by  the  syllabus  change  in  1996  when  role-playing  and 
discussion  activities  are  incorporated  in  the  Oral  Paper  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Certificate  in  Education  Examination.  The  school  we  chose  was  Tang  Shiu 
Kin  Victoria  Technical  School  in  Wanchai.  Most  of  the  students  of  the 
school  are  from  Band  2  and  the  remaining  is  a  mixture  of  Band  1  and  3.  As 
we  assumed  that  they  were  not  used  to  formal  discussions,  we  had  four 
major  objectives  in  carrying  out  the  experimental  teaching; 

i.     To  develop  language  enrichment  materials  to  try  out  in  class; 

II.  To  illustrate  to  students  the  basic  discussion  skills  they  need  in  a 
formal  discussion; 

iii  To  find  out  to  what  extent  the  students  c^n  improve  their  abilities 
in  discussion  after  language  input  is  provided  and  a  structuied 
prediscussion  programme  is  organized  for  them; 


iv.    To  help  them  overcome  any  feelings  of  fear,  embarrassment  and 
insecurity  which  might  arise  due  to  a  lack  of  practice. 


Plan  of  activities  for  experimental  teaching 
Day  One  one  lesson 

Activity  one:  guessing  game  on  a  variety  of  noises  for  stimulation 

Activity  two:  questionnaires  on  how  noises  affected  the  students 

Activity  three:  pair  work — a   smalt-scale  discussion  about  noise 

problems 

Activity  four:  mini  reports  on  what  each  pair  had  discussed 

Day  Two  one  lesson 

Activity  one:  teach   basic   discussion   skills   used   in   a  formal 

discussion 

Activity  two:  play  a  video  showing  a  model  discussion 

Activity  three:  expose  students  to  common  expressions  used  in  a 

formal  discussion  (using  flash  cards) 

Day  three  double  lesson 

Activity  one:  consolidate  students'  language  skills  (sample  tape  of 

presentation  skills  played) 

Activity  two:  group  discussion  (students  formed  groups  of  4  or  5) 

Activity  three:  group  reports  by  group  secretaries 

Activity  four:  feedback  from  teacher  (using  flash  cards) 

Activity  five:  prize  giving  (for  encouragement) 


Overall  Evaluation 

We  evaluated  whether  the  objectives  of  our  Action  Research  had  been 
achieved  through  lesson  observation.  An  "Observation  form  on  students' 
performance  during  group  discussions"  and  a  "Students'  self-evaluation 
form"  were  used  during  and  after  the  lessons.  (Please  see  Appendices  1  & 
2). 

In  general,  we  found  our  students  co-operative  and  attentive.  Most  of 
them  showed  enthusiasm  and  were  willing  to  use  English  for  classroom 
discussion. 

The  teaching  aids  prepared  were  useful  as  students  used  some  of  the 
expressions  they  had  learnt  during  discussions  and  the  video  was  successful 
in  arousing  students'  interest.  The  guessing  game  and  pair  discussions  also 
played  an  important  role  in  preparing  the  students  for  the  group  discussions. 
In  the  report  session,  some  students  tried  to  challenge.one  another. 

The  students'  self-evaluation  shows  that  they  enjoyed  the  discussion 
and  gained  more  confidence  in  involving  themselves  in  similar  activities 
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Recommendations 


1.  Audio-visual  aids,  like  videos,  audio  tapes  and  flash  cards  provide  a 
good  source  of  sensory  stimulation  for  language  input.  Teachers  neisd 
to  be  familiar  with  their  use  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  technical 
problems. 

2.  As  small  classroom  space  might  affect  the  overall  smooth  running  of  the 
lesson,  it  is  better  to  conduct  discussion  activities  in  larger  rooms  like 
the  hall  or  gymnasium.  Students  will  be  more  enthusiastic  about  sharing 
their  views  if  they  are  allowed  to  move  about  more  freely. 
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Appendix  1 

Observation  Form  on  Students'  Performance 

Put  a  tick  (  )  in  the  space  provided  to  show  if  a  student  has  performed 
the  following  actions: — 

1.  contributed  an  idea 

2.  encouraged  others  to  say  something 

3.  did  something  else  while  someone  was  talking 

4.  interrupted  others  so  as  to  state  one's  own  opinions 

5.  tried  to  smooth  out  problems 

6.  summarized  what  other  people  had  said 

7.  refused  to  talk  in  English 

8.  led  the  discussion 

9.  asked  people  to  explain  what  they  meant 

1 0.  talked  about  something  irrelevant  to  the  topic 

1 1 .  didn't  listen  to  other  people's  ideas 

12.  any  other  comments 
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Appendix  2 

Students'  Self  Evaluation  Forms 

How  far  have  you  contributed  to  the  discussion? 

1 .  Did  you  enjoy  the  discussion? 
Yes  no   .  

2.  Did  you  remain  silent? 

Yes   no  

3.  Did  you  contribute  any  ideas? 
Yes   no   _„ 

4.  Did  you  give  you-;  classmate  a  chance  to  say  something? 
Yes   no  

5.  Did  you  interrupt  anyone? 
Yes    no 

6.  Did  you  find  the  materials  for  discussion  a  bit  too  difficult  for  you? 

Yes   _  no  

7.  Is  there  any  way  you  could  help  the  discussion  to  run  more  smoothly? 
— by  actively  participating  in  the  discussion:     ...  . 

— by  not  interrupting?  ,   

— by  listening  more  carefully  to  others?  .... 
-  by  encouraging  others  to  contribute?  .  .  _ 

8.  In  what  way(s)  do  you  think  you  have  Improved  after  the  four  lessons 
on  discussions  skills? 

—you  are  more  willing  to  talk.  .  . 

— you  understand  the  importance  of  using  gestures,  facial  expressions, 
eye  contact,  etc  to  reinforce  your  points. 

you  are  more  confident  to  express  ideas  and  respond  to  others' 
opinions. 

oth(?rs,  pk^nso  specify 


The  artlc!es  In  this  Journal  record  the  personal  views  of  the  contributors 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  the  official  views  of  the  Education 
Department  Hong  Kong. 
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